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INTRODUCTION. 


The inquiry must sometimes occur even to those not specially engaged 
in the study of langua|;e, by what steps does such and such a word come 
to haire the meaning in which it is actually found, what is the earliest 
source to which it can be traced, and what are the cognate forms either in 
our own or in related languages. The answer to inquiries of such a 
nature constitutes what we look for in the etymology of a language. 
But if we are asked to recommend a book of reference in English 
etymology, we find it hard to point out a work to which resort may be 
had, with a reasonable expectation of meeting with reliable information 
on the subject. The increase of linguistic knowledge, and the quantity 
ST nftterials placed within reach of the student, since the Etymologicums 
of Skinner and J unius, would inevitably have required a review of their 
labours, if they had been guided by far more correct views of the develop- 
nient of language, than those of which the authors have given proof in 
the works above cited, acute and learned men as they both of them were. 

In later times the subject of English etymology has for the most part 
been treated as a subordinate department in the dictionaries of the 
language, and the choice would now lie between the elaborate works 
published within the liutits of the present generation by Todd, Eichard- 
)Son, and Webster. The labour of compiling a dictionary single-handed 
can leave so little leisure for original speculation, that we ought not 
perhaps to look to the authors of such a work for more than a judicious 
selection among the suggestions afforded by the current philology of the 
period. Little more than this is aimed at in the etymologies of Todd, 
whose information was besides of a somewhat limited range. The great 
value of Richardson consists in his store of quotations, which are those 
mainly employed in the present work. In his own etymologies he is 
often led very wild by his belief in Home Tooke, whose formula he 
applies at every turn, as the great master-key of the language. Few 
works indeed have been so effective in imparting interest to etymological 
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discussion as the ETrea UTepoevra, to which I, ftnong others, am indebted 
for the first direction of my own attention to tins branch of inquiry. 
But Tooke’s alluring speculations will not lyar the light of advancing 
knowledge, and it is hardly too much to say that there is not a sound 
etymology in the work. 

The aim of true science is the same in eveiy branch of learning, and 
it has commonly advanced by steps of very similar nature. The first 
germ of science begins to quicken when the question is suggested, 
what is the reason of some resemblance or contrast, or of some action 
observed among the phenomena of nature ? The imagination proposes 
9ome kind of machinery adequate, according to the notions of the time, 
to account for the phenomena in question, which^in very early times is 
apt to take the form of a narrative of facts implicitly believed ag^ his- 
torical truth. In process of time the theory is found either insufficient 
to satisfy the inquiries of a more cultivated age, or absolutely incon- 
sistent with undeniable experience. Recourse is again had to the old 
source of the imagination, and new theories are invented to meet the 
improved condition of intellectual cidtivation. But when once the 
principle of testing a theory by comparison with actual experience has 
been admitted, no system can long be left standing which has not a 
better foundation than the ingenuity with which it accounts for th.. 
particular group of phenomena for which it was originally invented. At 
last the true path is struck. A power is recognised in actual operation, 
producing effects analogous, on however inferiora scale, to the phenomena 
which form the subject of inquiry. Thus a solid foundation is attained, 
and the nature of the action being clearly understood, thousands of 
scientific labourers are found to trace the results through endless 
ramifications. 

Geology affords an example of a science in which the final stage has 
been attained in the most recent period. It is only within our own 
times that geologists have established a vera causa in the powers now 
in action on the surface of the earth, to which^they look for an account 
of the phenomena falling within the domain of their science, viz. the 
interior condition of the stratified crust of the earth, and the remains of 
organised beings imbedded in it. 

Etymology is still at the stage where an arbitrary theory is accepted 
as the basis of scientific explanation. It is supposed that all language 
is developed from roots or skeletons of articulate sound, endowed with 
distinct and often very abstract meaning, but incapable of being actually 
used in speech, until properly clothed in grammatical forms. And this 
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theory of roots take# the place of the elementary powers which form the 
basis of other sciences. The etymologist, who succeeds in tracing a 
word to a Sanscrit rootf is as well satisfied with the account he has 
rendered of his problem, as the astronomer who traces an irregularity in 
the orbit of a comet to the attraction of a planet, within whose influence 
it has been brought in its last revolution. Now in what condition is it 
possible that roots could have existed, before they were actually used in 
speech ? If it be suggested that they were implanted by Nature in the 
mind of man, as some people have supposed that the bones of mammoths 
were created, at the same stroke with the other materials of the strata 
in which they are buried — we can only say that it is directly opposed to 
anything we observJ in infauts of the present day. Eut if it be said 
thal^ no one supposes that the roots, as such, ever had independent 
existence ; that they are merely fictions of the grammarians to indicate 
the core of a group of related words having similar significations, in which 
sense the term wiU always be used in the present work ; or if they are 
regarded as the remains of some former condition of language, then they 
cease to afford a solid resting-place, and the origin of the roots them- 
selves becomes as fit an object of inquiry, as of the words in actual use 
gt J;he present day. Nor will the curiosity of a rational inquirer be 
satisfied until he meets with a principle adequate to give rise to the use 
of language in a being with a mental constitution, such as he is conscious 
of in himself, or observes in the course of development in the infants 
growing up around him. 

Now one such principle at least is universally admitted under the 
name of Onomatopoeia, when a word is made to imitate or represent a 
’sound characteristic of the object it is intended to designate, as Bang, 
Crack, Burr, Whizz^ Hum. In uncivilised languages the conscious- 
ness of the imitative character of certain words is sometimes demonstrated 
by their composition with verbs like say, or - do, to signify making a 
noise like that represented by the word in question. Thus in Galla, 
from djeduy to say, or goda^ to make or do, are formed cacak djeda (to 
say cacak\ to crack, tirr-ox trrr^djeda, to chirp, dadada-goda (to make 
dadadd), to beat, to make a noise, djam djam goda, to smack or make 
a sound with the Ups in eating, as sw^ine, to chmwp. — Tutschek. And the 
same mode»of speech may be observed even in English. 

** 1 should be loth to see you 
Come fluttering down like a young rook, cry sgttab. 

And take you up with your brains beaten into your buttocks/* 

B. and F, Women pleased, 
a 2 
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Here 9quah represents tlie sound made by tne young rook thrown 
down from its nest upon the ground, whence a young rook is called a 
squab. 

But though the origin of a certain number of words in the direct 
imitation of sounds is a recognised fact, yet it has been considered as 
quite an exceptional case, and there is a constant tendency in the pro- 
gress of cultivation, to regard the words, whose imitative character is 
most clearly marked, as a sort of illegitimate pretenders to the dignity of 
language. We are apt to look upon words like fizz^ whacky hump, hang, 
clearly representing different kinds of sound, or the actions which they 
accompany, as make-shifts of modem invention, not entitled to take place 
in sustained composition with elements which appear to derive their 
significance from the mysterious source of universal speech. The ^dis- 
credit, however, into which words of this description have fallen, is a pre- 
judice resting on no solid foundation. There is no reason for supposing 
them less ancient than the most time-worn particle, of whose origin in a 
sensible image we cannot form a guess. To slam the door is a coUoquiid 
expression in which the verb seems as if it might have been suggested 
yesterday by its appropriateness to express that kind of noise, but the 
word is used in a much wider sense by the Laplanders, with a special 
application to this very instance of slamming the door ; and what count- 
less ages must have elapsed since their ancestors and ours parted from 
a common stock ! 

A little examination shows that the principle of imitation has a wider 
range than we are at first inclined to suppose. In some words the 
imitative character is so strongly marked, that it will be admitted by 
every one as soon as the question is raised. In others, though not con- 
sciously recognised, it heightens the power of exjyession, and gives much 
of that vividness of imagery which we admire in the poetry of Spenser 
and Gawaine Douglas. In others, again, the power of direct representation 
is wHolly gone, and the imitative, origin can only be shown by a detailed 
examination of the mode in wliich the meaning of the word has been 
developed. 

It will be our aim to trace the operation of the principle through the 
foregoing classes, and to show that it is adequate to the expression of 
ideas the most opposed to all apparent connexion with sound of any 
kind. 

It may be thought that tve are so far removed from the origin of speech, 
that it must be as impossible to meet with an opportunity of observing lan- 
guage in the course of formation, as it appeared to our ancestors to obtain 
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personal experience of tlA powers by which the surface of the earth has been 
reduced to its present form. But in the case of the infant letiming to 
speak we are able to study the process by which an understanding in the 
first stage of development acquires the use of names. The nurse imitates 
the lowing of an ox, or bleating of a sheep, by the syllables moo or haa, 
which are subsequently recognised by the infant as the same articulation, 
when pronounced in an ordinary tone of voice ; and thus he readily admits 
the compounds moo-cow or haa-lamh as the name of the animal whose 
cry is indicated in the former syllable. The name of the dog, in nursery 
language how-wow, is composed of the syllables used in imitation of his 
bark, without further addition. Swiss hmggen, to bleat ; haaggeli (in 
nursery language), sheep. And so, of course, it must have been in the 
origin of speech with all animals named on this principle. In the absence 
of means of communication by a common language, a person desirous of 
raising in the mind of another the thought of an animal, such as a lion 
or an ass, characterised by a distinctive cry, would certainly resort to an 
imitation of the roar or the bray of the animal for that purpose. In many 
kinds of wild animals the voice is almost the only way in which they offer 
themselves to our notice. Hence the designation of birds especially on 
this principle is very common. The imitation of the cry of the cuckoo 
'eMhe cockatoo is universally recognised. The origin of the designation'' 
is nearly as clear in the case of the peewit, whose melancholy cry gives 
rise to names in different European dialects, in which we recognise a 
fundamental identity, with considerable variety in the particular consonants 
by which the sound is represented ; E. peewit, Sc. pee-weip, tuquheit^ 
teewJioap ; Er. dislmit, Du. kievit, Gr. kiehitz, Sw. kowipa. The Lat. 
ululare, to howl, and ulula, a screech-owl, show the imitative character of 
the name, of which we are hardly conscious in the E. owl. The Lat. 
turtur is derived frora^n imitation of the cooing of a dove by a repetition 
of the syllable tur, tur, as in Dutch by the equivalent kor in korren, to 
coo or croo, as it was formerly written. It will be observed that it jpakes 
little difference in the imitation of natural sounds whether we make use 
of a p, t, or k, as seen in the different modes of representing the cry of 
ikiQ peewit above cited. For this reason it may commonly be taken as pre- 
sumptive evidence of a short descent from an imitative origin, when we 
find a variety of equivalent forms, with an apparent interchange of con- 
sonants of Tlifferent organs, as in clap, clack, or in Sc. ieet, keek, 'Et, peep. 
The connexion of the name of the crow with the croaking voice of 
the bird is apparent in the NE. crouk, a,crow ; Icel. kraki, a crow, krakr, 
a raven ; Du. kraegen, to caw or croak, kraeye, a crow ; Lith. kraukti. 
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to croak, hrauklys^ a crow. In like manner the Syllable cawy with which 
we imitate the voice of the rook or daw, gives rise to the Du. kmiwey 
kae^ a jay or jackdaw, Picard, cau (Kil.), AS. ^eo, E. chough. 

Examples of names given on the same principle in modern times are 
the American whip-poor-willy a species of nightjar, tuco-tucoy a small 
rodent in the plains of Buenos Ayres (Darwin), ai-ai^ a species of sloth. 
And probably the name of the Hottentot is another example of the same 
class. The first colonists of the Cape of Good Hope could not fail to 
be struck with the click which forms so marked a feature of the Caffre 
tongues, which to a stranger would sound like a constant repetition of 
the syllables hot and tot. Hence the natives would be named by their 
Dutch masters Hott-en-tots. Du. en = and. 

The imitative origin of the words designating the peculiar criey, of 
different kinds of animals is still more obvious than the application of 
the principle to the animals themselves. No one doubts that the cackling • 
of geese, clucking of hens, gobbling of turkeys, quacking of ducks, “ 
twittering of swallows, chirping of sparrows or crickets, cooing or crooing 
of doves, bumping of the bittern, hooting of the owl, croaking of the 
raven, cawing of rooks, chattering of jays or magpies, neighing or 
whinnying of a horse, barking, yelpingy snarlingy growling of a dog, 
'grunting of a hog, bleating of sheep or goats, mewing or purring 
cat, are intended in the first instance as imitations of the sounds made 
by the animals in question. 

In close connexion with the foregoing are the names of various inar- 
ticulate utterances of our own which may be compared with the cries of 
animals, as sob, sigh, moan, groan, laugh, cough (originally pronounced 
with a guttural, as Du. kuch, cough, lachen, lachachen, to laugh — , 
Kil.), titter, hiccupy shrieky scream, snore, sneeze, wheeze, holla, 
whoop. 

The imitative character of the last of these, representing a sharp shrill 
soui^ is distinctly felt in whooping-cough, and in Goth, vopjan applied 
to the crowing of a cock (Mark xiv. 68), while it is a good deal obscured 
in the sense of calling, in which vopjan is commonly used. The original 
force of the word is preserved in AS. wop, outcry, lamentation, whence 
wepan, to weep, properly to lament, to utter the high-pitched tones of 
one in pain or grief, ultimately to shed tears, with a loss of all conscious 
reference to audible accompaniment. In Icel., as is usual in that language, 
the initial w is lost, giving op, outcry, herop, war-whoop, battle-cry, apa, 
Bret, hopa, to cry, to call, whence may be explained the Or. o\l^ (ops), 
the voice, as Lat. vos? from vocare, the counterpart of Goth, vopjan, with 
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the very common intychange of the sounds of p and h. So also the 
: Hebrew Jcol^ the voice, from an equivalent of the Gr. icaXcw, and E. call, 
A; very numerous class pf words, of which the imitative nature can 
hardly be mistaken, are those employed to represent in the first instance 
the noise made by the collision or fracture of bodies of a greater or less 
degree of hardness or resonance, then the collision or fracture itself, the 
instrument by which the noise is produced, the consequences of the action, 
or generaily any phenomenon that may be vividly associated in our mind 
with the noise fundamentally represented by the word in question. For 


example — 
clap 

frac-as (Fr.) 

whine 

rap ^ 

clash 

bump 

4ap 

flash 

thump 

knap 

plash 

dump 

snap 

splash 

plump 

frap-per (Fr.) 

slash 

boom 

trap 

swash 

hum 

flap 

smash 

drum 

whap 

dash 

burr 

swap 

crash 

whirr 

•slap 

bang 

surr-a (Sw.) to hum 

clack 

clang 

kuurr-en (G.) to growl 

crack 

twang 

whizz 

knack 

ding 

fizz 

smack 

ring 

buzz 

whack 

din 

hiss 

thwack 




Of the same class are the interjections mentioned by Grimm (III. 
307) as imitating the sdhnd given by certain objects in falling, whirling, 
'Snatching, breaking, b.% plump, platach, hratsch, putsch, klatsch, witsch, 
husch, klapps, ripsrapg, schwapps, him, ham, hum, zink, fiUfihe, 
fatsche (for blows with a rod), strip, strap, stroll (for the sound of milk- 
ing), &c. 

A few examples may be given, showing as well the general rtjcognition 
of the imitative principle in words of the foregoing class, as the mode in 
which their meaning is extended to ideas associated with the original 
image. 

The Bremisch Worterbuch explains klapp as a direct imitation of the 
sound of a blow. “ He kreeg enen an de oren, klapp, segde dat ** — He 
caught it on the ears, dap ! said it. He got a box on the ears that 
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sounded again. Klapps^ an inteqection that inculcates the sound of a 
blow. “ Klapps ! daar kreeg he enen.” Smack ! he has caught it. 
Klappe is then applied to a flap, or anything t||at falls with a sudden blow, 
a draw-bridge. Enea Jclappa^ at a blow, suddenly. To clap is used in 
English to express any sudden action. To clap on a hat, clap one up 
in prison. G. Knacky an indeclinable word that imitates the sound that 
a hard body makes when it breaks suddenly, in which also knucks is 
usual. — Kiittner. “Knack, da war es entzwey,'' there, Tis broken.- 
“ Es that einen Knack,’’ it gave a crack. Ntisse knacken^ to crack 
nuts. In the E. knock the reference to the sound of a blow is less vividly 
felt. G. klatsch, a clap, flap ; klitsck-klaisch, pitach-paUch^ thwick- 
thwack. — Kiittner. 

Qalla hilbila (natural sound), bell, clock ; hilbiUgoda, to make Hlbily 
to sound, to ring a bell, and 2. to glitter, beam, glisten. — Tutschek. In 
the last of these examples we may observe in the first place the agreement 
of the sound, by which a language, so remote from our own, imitates a 
clear ringing sound, with the English bell, Icel. bialla, and with pealy 
which is used to represent a similar sound ; a peal of bells, a peal of 
laughter. In the second place we have a good example of the way in 
which a word, representing in the first instance (as must be the case with 
all imitative words) a lively impression on the organ of hearing, i^’flSeu 
to express a visual sensation of the like vivid character. A closely ana- 
logous case is seen in the Fin. kilina, a ringing sound, a brilliant light ; 
kilia, clear-sounding, also glittering. The articulation employed in the 
first instance to represent a tremulous sound in Pol. szemracy Bohem. 
aaemratiy to rustle, murmur, E. simmer y to sound like water about to 
boil, is transferred to the appearance of tremulous light in G. achimnien^y 
E. ahimmer. Other examples of the same transference of signification 
from phenomena of sound to those of sight mfy be seen in the body of 
the work under Bright. It must not, however, be supposed that words 
will always preserve any cognizable resemblance to each other because 
they are originally imitations of the same natural sound.. The explosion 
of a gun, which the English boy imitates in the exclamation “ Bang-fire,’* 
is represented in French by Pouf! The neighing of a horse is expressed 
by the Fr. hemiry It. nitrirey Sp. rinchary relinchaty G. wieherriy Sw. 
wrenuy wrenakuy Du. runnikeriy ginnikeUy brieacheny words in which 
it is difllicult to see a glimpse of resemblance, although we pan hardly 
doubt that they all take their rise in an attempt at direct representation 
of the same sound. There is so great a difference between the mechanism 
by which the cries of animals are produced, and the articulations of the 
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human voice, as to allow a Vide choice of syllables in which the imitation 
may be made with nearly equal propriety, and still more so in the case 
of inorganic sounds. The ^resemblance, therefore, between the words 
employed in cognate languages will often be of a very general kind, con- 
sisting in the syllabic structure of the word, the use of consonants of like 
class, &c. A momentary sound, such as that produced by the collision 
or fracture of hard bodies, is represented by monosyllables ending in the 
tenues ty hy as rapy clapy crack; rat-tat-taty for the knocking at a 
door ; a deader or hollower sound arising from bodies of a softer nature, 
by the medials hy dy y, as dahy thudy dag ; ruh-a-duh-duhy for the beating 
of a drum, represented in French by the syllables ran4an-plan. 

Sounds prolonged ^with more or less resonance are represented by 
syUal^les terminating in a liquid, as clangy dirty hooniy hangy kneJly hum. 
Those arising from the motion of the air, or of liquids, are often represenUd 
by the letters r, Sy shy Zyfy Wy as whirr y whizzyjizzy whisper y rustUy Fr. 
sijffler. It. JischiarCy to whistle, Galla afufay Hung. ^c,fuffy to 
blow. Hung, fuvolay a fife. 

Modification in the volume or pitch of the sound, depending on the 
size of the bodies in collision or vibration, are represented by a change 
of vowel ; a sound of considerable volume being imitated by the vowels a 
which are pronounced with a more open mouth and fuller voice, 
while notes of a high pitch are sounded with the thinner vowel into 
which the highest iptes of the voice are necessarily moulded. We speak 
of the clanking of chains or of armour, using clink to express the sharp 
note given by smaller pieces of metal, as coin, bells, the blow of a hammer 
on a nail, &c. 

And I shall clinken you so merry a bell 

That I shall waken all this compagnie. — Chaucer. 

Safe through the wet on clhiking pattens tread. — Gray. 

The open vowel in roary hlarCy bray represents the volume of sound 
in th^ cry of lions or bi^lls, while i or ee is used in chirp y cheipypeepy to 
express the thin acute noises uttered by small birds, crickets, mice, and 
the like. The same adaption of the vowel to the sound represented is 
very common in German, as repeatedly observed by Kiittner. Knack 
— which imitates the sound which a hard body yields when it breaks 
suddenly. Knick expresses a finer, huiKnuck a rougher, sound of the 
same kipd.'* The distinction in the BrSiisch Wdrterbuch is that knaks 
represents a loud ringing sound ; knicksy the noise of something breaking 
that is small and hard, as when a glass cracks ; knucks an obscure or 
smothered sound (dumpfig), as when a joint springs back into its place. 
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The same relation holds good between kna^ren, knvrren, knurren, to 
creak, knasiei'ny knisterfiy to crackle. The E. clap, clack, express the 
open sound given by striking together the palms of the hftnds, clip, click, 
the sharp snapping of a pair of scissors, the* fall of a latch, or light snap 
like that given by the spring of a gun-lock. The change of vowel from 
a to i is then used to express a lighter kind of action, without special 
reference to any difference in musical pitch in the noise produced in the 
two cases, and finally to indicate a diminution in size of the instrument or 
organ of action. The sound of the footfall is imitated in German by 
the repetition trapp-trapp-trapp, from whence Du. trappen, to tread. 
In the English tramp a greater emphasis is given by the insertion of a 
nasal, in order to express a heavier tread, in whicl^ each fall of the foot is 
distinctly heard. To trip, on the other hand, witli the short compressed 
^•wel, is to tread with a fight and quick step. So from stop, another 
imitation of the same sound preserved in the Du. stappen, to step, we 
have in English the intensitive stamp, and in Du. the diminutive stippen, 
to prick, whence the E. stipple, to mark with a succession of dots. The 
effect of the change of vowel in expressing diminution in the size of the 
organ of action is seen in top, nah, knob, an obtuse summit or pro- 
jection, tip, nib, nipple, a thin and pointed one. 

The same change of vowel which marks a rise in musical pitchfliiSJy 
tinguishes the present from the perfect tense in a certain class of what 
are called strong verbs, as sat, sit ; lay, lie ; ioxmdi, Jindige, 

find ; and though the following explanation may be thought fanciful, yet 
it appears to me strictly in accordance with other instinctive devices for 
expressing similar modifications. It has been observed by others that 
the perfect tense, which indicates a complete and finished act, should 
naturally be expressed by a more original form of the verb than the pre- 
sent, which indicates a continuation of action ; ^and as all modifications 
of thought must ultimately be expressed by some analogy in sound, I 
would compare the present with a vibratory sound, the continuous beats 
of which are less and less distinguishable to the ear as the vibrations 
become quicker, while the perfect may be represented by a single beat 
in the vibrating body, on the circumstances of which depends the general 
character of the continuous sound. Then as sound gradually rises in 
tone with increasing rapidity of vibration, the change from a to i, which 
represents a rise in musical pitft, would offer a natural type* of the step 
from the separate beat of the perfect to the uniform hum representing 
the continued action of the present. 

The siniplest mode of expressing continuance of action would un- 
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doubtedly be by actual repetition of th^ syllable representing a single 
beat of the vibration, of momentary element of the action in question. 
Thus we have rat*artat-tat^ ruh-a^duh-duhy for continued noises, of which 
the individual elements are 'represented by rat-tat^ ruh-duh. The 
Latin turtv/r^ murmur^ tintin (in tintinahulum), represent noises the 
momentary effect of which upon the ear is imitated by the syllables tur^ 
mv/r^ tin. The repeated element is slightly curtailed in Lat. 8u$}^rMS, 
Fr. chuchotter^ It. hisbiglioy a whisper. 

The formation of words on such a principle is particularly common in 
uncivilised languages, and the natural course seems to be to get rid of 
the repetition in the progress of cultivation. We may cite Susu (Western 
Africa), hang-bang^ to (j[rive a nail, nim-nim, to taste (from an imitation 
of smirking the lips ; Zulu namhetay to smack the lips, to have a taste, 
to relish) ; Indian, tom-tomy a drum. 

A more artificial method of representing repeated or continued action 
is to add to the syllable, expressing a single element of the action, a 
second syllable composed of an obscure vowel with the consonants r or 
ly on which the voice can dwell for a length of time with more or less 
sensible vibration, in order to represent the effect on the ear, when the 
rapid succession of beats has merged in a continuous whirr. ^In the 
of rain, expressing the falling of a rapid succession of drops on 
a sonorous surface, the first syllable jpat is an imitation of the sound 
made by the fall of a single drop, while the vibration of the r in the 
second syllable represents the murmuring sound of the shower, when the 
attention is not directed to the individual taps of which the complex 
sound is made up. In like manner, to clatter is to do anything accom- 
panied by a succession of cla'pe or noises that might be imitated by the 
syllable clof or clat / to crackUy to make a succession of cracks ; to 
rattlcy dahhley huhbley guggle, to make a succession of noises that might 
J)e imitated individually by rat, dab, hub, gug. After the invention of 
such a mode of representing continuous sound, it would speedily be 
transferred to other cases of repeated or continuous action, giving rise 
to the commonest English form of the frequentative verb. Thus 
we have draggle, to continue dragging, grapple, to make a succession 
of grabs or gripes. The same effect is often produced by a final I 
alone, which, as Ihre remarks under gnmlla, has something ringing 
{aliquid titfnuli) in it. Thus to squeak is to utter a sharp cry of 
momentary duration; to squeal, to utter a prolonged cry of the same 
nature ; to wail, to utter cries of pain, such as those represented by the 
Lat. vcB ; or G-. wehe ; Fr. miauler, to utter cries imitated by the syllable 
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miau^ to mew ; and the E. pwfej "hovol^ growls are formed on the same 
principle. Here also the device contrived to Apresent the continuance 
of sound is extended far beyond the original purpose, and we find a 
terminating I as well as the fuller forms eZ'and er used as the symbol of 
continued action with the instrument or object indicated in the body of 
the word. Thus to kneel is to rest on the knees ; to prowls from Fr, 
proie^ is to go about seeking for prey. 

When the body of the word has already a verbal signification, the 
terminations el and er (still employed as the symbols of continued action) 
serve to indicate the instrument or agent, as AS. rynel, a runner, hydel, a 
bidder, one who conveys orders. Du. krauwel^ a claw, a scratcher or 
clutcher, from krauvsen^ to scratch. The identity of the frequentative I 
or r with the termination of the agent is pressed upon our notice by 
cases like the E. crawl, which may either be formed direct from a verb 
equivalent to the Du. krauwen above mentioned, as draggle from drag, 
or through the instrumental form krauwel, a claw, as signifying to claw 
oneself along. The frequentative termination is sometimes formed on a 
t instead of an I or r, as racket, a succession of raps, Fr. cliquetis, a 
clashing or succession of clacks. Here the additional syllable et seems 
to represent an echo of the sound indicated by the radical syllable, and 
therefore this mode of expressing continuance would in the first inito^A 
be applicable, oidy when the elementary sound was of a hard character, 
such as we have seen articulated with a p, t, or k. But in Latin the syllable 
it is the regular constituent of a frequentative verb, as Z or r in English. 

We have next to consider an important class of words founded on 
imitation of sounds by which our bodily and mental affections, as those 
of pain, cold, terror,, disgust, &c., are more or less instinctively expressed. 
The cry to which we are impelled by a sharp pain is well represented by 
the Gr. ack, our ah, oh. Hence the OGr. ach§n to utter cries of pain, 
Gr. axoc» pain, grief, and the E. ache. A deeper seated groan, arising 
more from mental than bodily suffering, is represented by the Lat. 
vah, G. wehe, AS. tva, from whence our woe^wail. 

The effects of cold and terror on the human frame closely resemble 
each other. They both check the action of the heart and depress the 
vital powers.^ The shoulders are shrugged forward, and the arms and 
closed hands pressed against the chest, while the muscles of the face and 
jaw are kept rigid. The deep guttural sound uttered in this condition 
of the bodily frame is imitated in English by the inteqectioh ugh, ex- 
pressive of cold or horror, whence the Scotch and OE. ug, to feel ab- 
horrence at, to nauseate. ‘ 
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The rustling drum and trumpet’s tout 

Delight young swankies that are stout; 

What his kind Mghted mother uffs 

Is musick to the sodger’s lugs. Jamieson. 

In a passage of Hardyng, cited at the same place, it is said that the 
abbess, of Coldinghame, having cut off her own nose and lips for the 
purpose of striking the Danish ravishers with horror, 

— counselled all her sisters to do the same, 

To make their foes to houffe so with the sight. 

And so they did, afore the enemies came 
Eche-on their nose and over-lip full right 
Cut off anpn, which was an hougly sight. 

Here, all Jamieson rightly observes, the passage clearly points out the 
origin of the E. ugly^ as signifying what causes abhorrence, and he might 
■ have carried the derivation to its original source if he had added, what 
impels one to utter the exclamation ugh I 

Ugh I the odious ugly fellow ! 

Countess of St. Albans. 

In the Sc. ugsome^ frightfiil, terrible, the original force of the root is 
p«64MMed, which is much softened down in ugly. 

The tiysomeness and silence of the nycht 

In every place my sprete made sare aghast. — D. V. 

Then as things of an extraordinaiy size have a tendency to excite awe 
and terror, to make us ug or houge at them, the term htcge is used to 
signify tflk utmost degree of magnitude. To hug is another derivative 
from the same fundamental image, expressing the bodily action induced 
by great cold, shrugging up the shoulders and pressing the folded arms 
against the breast ; then with a total loss of all reference to the instinc- 
tive origin of the action, to press another to one’s breast. The verb to 
shrug has probably its origin in the same image, as schuck is one of 
the inteijections of cold cited by Grimm, and the insertion or omission 
of the r is of little importance. Compare Er. trut, G. trotz, inteijec- 
tions of contempt, with E. tut, tush. 

The idea of disgust takes its rise in the senses of smell and taste, in 
the first instange probably in smell alone. Now in defending ourselves 
from a' bad smell we are instinctively impelled to screw up the nose, and 
to expire strongly through the compressed and protruded lips, giving 
rise to a sound represented by the inteijections / foh I Jie ! Lith. 
.pui! G.p/ui! Biet/m! fec^hl 
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Faugh ! I have known a charnel-house fmeU sweeter ; 

If emperour’s flesh have this savour, what will mine do 

When 1 am rotten ? Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Foh ! one may smell in such A will most rank. — Shakespeare. 

The Welsh interjection ffi is used as a substantive in the sense of 
loathing, whence loathsome ; ffieiddra^ loathsomeness, disdain. 

From forms like the Lith. G. 'pfuiy rise the Lat. putere, Fr. puer^ 
to stink, Lat. putrisy stinking, rotten ; Icel. fukiy stink, fuinriy putrid, 
Qtoih.. fulSy stinking, yowZ. ‘*Jah fuls ist,” (Ulph. Joh. xi. 9.) — by 
this time he stinketh. Hence Ic^^fullsay to show disgust at anything, 
fulslegry hateful, disgusting, 

The expression is naturally transferred from physical to moral aversion 
in Icel.^4 Jljan, to hate, whence G. feindy an enemy, ^.Jiendy 

foSyfeud, 

The gratification of the appetite for food is the earliest occasion on 
which the infant has to exercise the option of acceptance or rejection ; 
and the gestures by which he indicates his inclination on this occasion 
are taken in after-life as the type of acceptance or refusal in general. 
When the infant is incliued to accept the proffered food, he bends his 
head eagerly forward to seize the breast, and when he is satisfied lie 
moves Ms head from side to side, in order to withdraw his mouth from 
the nipple. Hence nodding or bending the head forward is universally 
used' as the symbol of acceptance, and shaking the head, of negation or 
refusal. 

The negative force of the particle ne may probably be explained on 
the same principle, from representing the sound made through the 
clenched teeth, in sign of a resolution not to open the mouth for the 
reception of offered food. The act of rejetjfion is expressed in a more 
lively manner by an imitation of spitting, as if in the effort to rid one- 
self of something disagreeable taken into the mouth, while the opposite 
feelings are indicated by smacking with thtf^ lips, as if in the endeavour 
to make the most of an agreeable taste. 

In Leichardt’s Australia we are furnished with examples of both these 
modes of expression among tribes in the lowest stage of civilisation, 
given as a simple statement of fact, without any theorising on the prin- 
ciple on which the meaning of the natives was understoQd. 

“ The men commenced talking to them, but occasionally interrupted 
their speeches by spitting, and uttering a noise like pooh ! pooh ! ap- 
parently expressive of their disgust.” — ^p. 189. The utterance was in 
fact identical with our own inteijection pooh! which is merely a represent- 
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ation of the act of spitting in sign of contemptuous rejection. ‘*Puhl 
puh ! ii ! fi ! inteijection of one who is sensible of something disgusting 
(cosa stomachevole).” — Patriarchi, Diet. Venet. 

“ They very much admired onr horses and bullocks, and particularly 
our kangaroo-dog. They expressed their admiration by a peculiar 
smacking or clacking with their mouth or lips.^* — Leichardt, p.*336. 

The production of the sound here represented by smmk or clack arises 
from the fact, that the organ of taste is distributed over the tongue and 
palate, and the sensation is only appreciated in full intensity at the 
moment wlien the two branches of the organ are brought into contact, 
and again separated. Hence AS. cmaec^ G. geacJimack^ Pol. smak^ 
taste, savour ; Du. smaecklick^ sweet, palatable, agreeable to the taste. 
In th|j Finnish languages the initial 8 is lost, giving rise to Estlmn. 
maggoy makJeo^ taste ; maggm, mahkCy Fin. makia^ sweet, well tasting, 
maiskia^ to smack the lips ; maiskiSy a smack, kiss, delicacies ; maUtOy 
taste. In like manner the Gr. yXvKvQ, Lat. dulcia (for dlmis)^ sweet, 
may be explained from the second of the forms above mentioned, clacky 
or dicky sliown also in W. gwefus-glecy a smack of the lips — SpurreU, 
and with slight modification in E. lick, A sweet taste is one which 
makes one lick one’s chops. 

- natural expression of displeasure, assuming the shape under differ- 
ent circumstances of anger, defiance, or contempt, is a whiff of breath 
through the nostrils, or protmded lips. Hence to sniff or snuff at, to 
treat with contempt ; to take a thing in snuff, to receive it with dis- 
pleasure. 

Sharp breaths of anger puffed 
Her fairy nostrils out. — Tennyson. 

To huffy which siguifies in the first instance to blow> is commonly 
used in the sense of shewing one’s displeasure, giving one a sharp 
answer. The endeavour to represent the sound of a sniff or blurt of 
contempt or anger has rise to several inteijections, expressive of 
such feelings, pish, pshaw, tut, tush, OB. ptrot (scornful word — Pr. 
Pm.), prut, Fr. trut (an inteijection importing indignation, tush, tut, fy 
man — Cot.), G. trots: 

Desides being used as the inteijection tuty the W. twt signifies a puff 
or breath. — ^Lewis. ^c, tooty to blow a hom, to express d^tisfaction 
or contemp|.-^am. As the sarnie puff of air through the nose and lips 
which expresses dis^isfaction is pi^ucCd in sneezing, the act of sneez** 
ing is sometimes taken as a type of contempt, and we speak of a thing 
as not to be sneezed at, not worthy of contempt. Hence may be ex- 
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plained the agreement of many words signifying sneeze with the foregoing 
interjections. We may compare with JcishoOy,i\\^ articulation by 
which a sneeze is commonly imitated in English ; tush with W. tisio, to 
sneeze ; Gael, trus, Fr. trut with Lap. trusset, Fr. trucheter, to sneeze ; 
ptrot, and prut with Hnng. ptrusZy triiszy prusz, sneeze, Sw. prmta, 
to snort,* spurt, sneeze. 

The Manuel des Pccch^s, when treating of pride, takes as first example 
him 

— that is unhuxom al 
A yens hys fader spirital — 

And seyth “prut ! for thy cursyng, prest.'* — 1. 3016. 

The author then proceeds to denounce him who uses “ prout wordy s 
to his sovereign. 

As from G. trotz ! originally an interjection of contempt or defiance 
(Grimm.), is formed trotzigy arrogant, so from prut ! arises prout y or as 
we now write it, proudy and the abstract pride. 

The effect of complete absorption in an object, whether from sudden 
astonishment or intent observation, is marked by iiivoluntary opening of 
the mouth, arising from the relaxation of all the muscles of the face not 
exerted in effecting a steady gaze. 

I saw a smith stand with his hammer — thus — 

The whilst his iron did on his anvil cool, 

With open mouth swallowing a tailor’s news. — K. John. 

The interjection of wonder then is formed from a repetition of the 
syllable ha ! ha ! mechanically uttered through th(i parting lips ; Gr. 
Paflail Lat. hahee ! papml Hence the use of the root ha in the ex- 
pression of astonishment in languages the most distantly removed from 
each other. Zulu hahaza, Fr. e-ha-hiry a-hau-hir (Roquefort), to cause 
to cry ba ! to set agape, to astonish. H^cart in his Rouchi Dictionary 
(the dialect of Lille) explains Bal an interjection expressing doubt, 
and adds his belief that the word is pretty generally used with some 
modifications to express astonishment. In the same dialect hahaie, 
celui qui regarde la houcTie heantCy a staring hoohy. 

The original force of the syllable is seen in the O. Fr. haery haier, 
modem beer, to open the mouth, to gape, then to be intent upon any- 
thing ; ahayery attendre quelqu’un avec ernpressement, inhiaye loquenti. 

- — Lacombe. Hence the OE. aheyancey expectation, ahyy to expect, 
endure, remain. The insertion of a to avoid the hiatus gives the Prov. 
hadar, to gape, to open ; gola hadaduy as Fr. gueulc hf'% with open 
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mouth. It. hadarei to be intent upon, to wait, corresponding to the E. 
hide, abide (as ahjipm^in the body of the work), as O. Er. haer to E. 
ahie or ahy. The same diange of rowel takes place in the Lat. hio as 
compared with the Gr. to gape. 

The inteijections commanding silence, tt, hist, whist, hush, stand on 
a somewhat different footing. They are not the instinctire expressions 
of bodily or mental affections in the speaker, but are to be understood 
by the ellipse of a negative. 

The slight inarticulate sounds that escape involuntarily from a person, 
or lowest whisper, are represented by the syllables st, hist, whist, whisb, 
chut, chus, mus, mut, muk, mu, &c., and the fact of total silence is ex- 
pressed by saying that not even a sound of such a nature was heard. 
Sp. fn^deoir chus ni mus ; ni chistar ni mistar ; It. non far ni motto 
ni totto ; Gr. ypvl^uv ; Lat. ne muti/re quidem, to be tot^y 

silent. Pan. muk or gny (= Gr. ypv), the slighest sound $ hm gao ikke 
en muk, not the slightest sound escaped him. — ^Eerrall. The author of 
Piers Plowman, speaking of the avarice of the monks, says that you 
may sooner 

—mete the mist on Malvern hills 
Than get a mom of their months till money be them shewed. 

Mmn is then used as an inteijection commanding silence, or for a 
state of silence. In like manner It. eitvte, to whisper softly and scarce 
to move the lips ; non fare zitto, non senfirsi un zitto, non fiatare, 
non alitare, not to let a breath be heard, to be perfectly still. Then 
with the ellipse of the negative, zitto, hushed, silent ; oitire, to rilence, 
whist, still. — FI. Sc. whish, a w^per, a rushing or whizzing sound ; 
to whish, to hush. — Jam. 

Lat her yelp on, be you as cahn ’s a mouse, 

Nor lat your whisht be heard into the house. 

Again, the sound of breathing is represented by the Sc. souch, swouch, 
swough, and thence by the^same ellipse of the negative, soueh, silent, 
tranquil, explaining the AS. sumgan, jswigm, Suwian, Gr. etyar, to be 
silent. 

After thus tracing the expression of ideas like endurance or continuance, 
and even of silence itself, to an imitative root, we need not doubt the 
possibility of expressing any other idea on the same principle. A deri- 
vation then In the following pages will only be considm:^ as having 
reached its utmost limit when it is traced to an imitative root. In the 
great msgority of instances we are forced to stop far short of this, and ‘ 

b 
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must be satisfied if we are able to bring to light some portion of the 
process by which the form of the word and the act^jjd signification have 
been attained. 

One important consequence of the foregoing theory of the formation 
of language must not be overlooked ; that it accounts for those striking 
coincidences which are occasionally found in the most remote languages, 
irrespective of the question whether the common forms of speech are the 
lingering remnants of a common ancestry. The most barbarous nations 
ai'e often extremely good mimics, and it would not be surprising if their 
imitations of natural sounds often agreed with our own. I have accord- 
ingly made use of eveiy source which I have found available, whether it 
tended to illustrate the formation of a word, or the application of a 
sensible image to the expression of a moral conception. 

I have as a rule omitted words of classical derivation, whether imme- 
diate or through the French, unless sufficiently disguised in form to re- 
quire explanation, or in cases where the meaning of the word has been 
greatly modified during its residence in a foreign soil, or where it seemed 
desirable to point out relations not commonly recognised by our classical 
scholars. It is difficult to draw such a line very accurately, and doubtless 
words of classic origin will occasionally have slipped in where it might 
not be veiy easy to explain the grounds of the exception. 

It has been usual in the introduction to works of the present descrip- 
tion to give a table of the consonantal changes met with in tracing a 
root through the related languages. But it seems to me that there is 
not an adequate advantage in such a provision. If it be confined tsd a 
statement of the consonants which may occasionally replace each other 
in equivalent forms, it might justify the change of any letter into almost 
any other, and if it took into account the conditions under which certain 
changes are found, it would draw to too great a length. Etymology is 
like other sciences. You cannot at once cany conviction in a given 
derivation to one who has never attended to the subject, and the kind 
of change compatible with identity in the root of a word must be prac- 
tically learned in the course of experience. The best preparation will 
be found in an accurate analysis of the organic relations of the elementary 
sounds. 

The usual classification of the consonants arranges them on a double 
pfinciple, viz. first, according to the part of the vocid orgHns by the action 
Of which the modification is produced, as labials, j?, m; dentals, 
and gutturals, Germ- ei; and secondly, according to 
the nature of the organic action employed in pronunciation, as tenues, jp, 
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t, h ; medials, h, g ^ aspirates, / or ph^ th, ch; liquids, 7, n, r ; 
breathings, h, v 4l|and semivowels, y and w. 

Or in a tabular view . 


Tenues. Medials. Aspirates^ 


Labials 

P 

B 

PH or P 

Dentals 

T 

D 

TH 

Gutturals 


G 

Germ. CH. 


But this, as has frequently been observed, omits many analogies of 
the very kind which constitutes the principle of the arrangement. It is 
plain JJiat v has to/ and z to a, the same relation that the medial has 
to the tenuis ; that v is related to 5 as/ to/?, and that sh stands in the 
same relation to s as ph to /?, or th to t, as is shown by the mode of 
spelling what are in truth simple sounds. 

The whole of the organic relations of the consonantal sounds is, I 
believe, exliibited in the following table, in which the names of spirant 
and sonant are adopted instead of tenuis and medial, as expressing more 
clearly the nature of the vocal modification. 



Spirant. 

Sonant. 

Liquid. 

Labial 

f clear 

P 

B 

M 

t thick 

PHorP 

V 

W 

Guttural 

r clear 

K 

G 

NG 

C thick 

Germ. CH 

Gael. GH 

H 

Dental 

r clear 

T 

D 

.N 

C thick 

Til m t/iiek 1 

DH, TH in this 

L 

Palatal 

r clear 

s ; 

Z 

R 

thick 

• SH 1 

ZH, Pr. J 

Y, Germ. J 


The natural order of the vowels pronounced as in Italian, is i, e, a, a 
(in call), 0 , u, of which i at one end and u at the other pass into the 
semivowels y and w. 

The difference between the spirants and the sonants, as intimated by 
the names, w that the latter are pronounced by the full tone the voice, 
while in the former the same articulation is used with a breathing only. 
Both of these columns have been comprised under the naine of eapU* 
sives, as formed by the voice or breath being forced through a passage 
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suddenly opened in some part of the vocal organs at the moment of 
articulation. The peculiarity of the liquids is tha1#he configuration of 
the vocal oi^ans with which , they are pronounced is the same with that 
which immediately precedes the explosion productive of the correspond- 
ing sonant or spirant. The vocal organs during the pronunciation of 
the letter M are in t^ position occupied at the moment immediately 
preceding the exertion by which B is pronounced, and so with respect to 
N and D, NG ^d G, and the same is, I believe, true of;L and TH,-H 
and CH. Hence may be explained the common phenomenon known as 
the nasalisation of a consonant, when the corresponding liquid is inserted 
in a word before a radical spirant or sonant, as in Gr. Xa/njSavw, from a " 
root X.a/3, Lat. tundoy from a root tud^ See. On the other hand, a liquid 
is frequently strengthened by the addition of the corresponding r^Dnant, 
as the vulgar gownd for gown^ E. swampy G. achwammy &c. 

I have not been able to come to a clear understanding as to the 
nature of the organic action which produces what I have called the clear 
or thick classes of consonants, but the general conviction, that the change 
from clear to thick is effected by a deffnite organic modification, is wit- 
nessed by the fact, that the thick consonant is written by the addition of 
an H to the corresponding clear one. 

With respect to the probable length to which the present worit* may 
be expected to run, many circumstances tend to help us more quickly 
over the ground as we advance, and from such an estimate as I am able 
to make I hope to complete it in two more volumes. 
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AS. 


Anglo Saxon. 

Bav. 


Bavarian. 


Schm. 

Sclimeller. Bayerisches Wdrterbuch. 1827 

Bohem. 

Bobemian. 



Palkovitsch. Bobm.-Deutscli-Lat. Worter 
buch. 1820. 

Bret. 


Breton. 


Legon. 

Legonidec. Diet. Celto-Bretonne, 1821. 

Cat. 


Catalan. 

Esteve. Cat. Diet. 1803. 

Dan. 


Danish. 


Molb. 

Molbech. Dansk Ordbog. 1833. 

Ferrall and Eepp. Dan. Eng. Diet. 1845. 


Prov. Dan, 

Provincial Danish. 

9 Molbech. Dansk Dialekt Lexicon. 1841. 

Du. 


Dutch. 

■ 

Kil. 

Kilian. Etymologicum Teutonicse Linguse. 



1605. 


Bigl. 

Biglotton seu Dictionarium Teut. Lat. 
1664. 

Hahna. Diet. Flamand Fran 9 . 1729. 
P^re lytarin. Diet. Holl. Fran 9 . 1730. 

E. 


English. 


OE. 

Old English. 
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Prov. E. 

Provincial English. 

B. 

Bailey’s Eng. Diet. l437. 

F. Q. 

Fairy Queen. 

Hal. 

HalliwelFs Diet, of Archaic and provincial 
words. 1862. 

P. P. 

Piers Plowman. 

Pr. Pm. 

Promptorium Parvuloriim, by Albert Way. 
Camden Society. 

E. 

Richardson’s English Diet. 

E, E. 

Roman de la Rose. 

Esthon. 

Esthonian. 

Hiipel’s Esthnische Sprachlehre. 1818. 

Fin. 

Finnish. or 

Eenval. Finnish Lexicon. 1826,. 

Fr. 

French. 

Cot. 

Cotgrave. French-Eng. Diet. 1660. 
Beronie. Diet, du Bas-Limousin. 

Diet. Castr. 

Couzini6., Diet, de la lan^e Eomano- 
Castraise. 1850. 

Lang. 

Languedocian. 

Diet. Lang. Fran 9 . par Mr. L. D. S. 1*785. 
Vocabulaire de Berri. 1842. 

Pat. de Brai 

Diet, du Patois du pays de Brai. 1852. 

Fris. 

Frisian. 

G. 

German. 

OHG. 

Old High German. 

Kiittri. 

Kiittner’s Germ. Eng. Diet. 1806. 
Saunders. Wdrterb. der deutschen Sprache. 
1859. 

Gael. 

Gaelic. 


Macleod. Gae^^ Eng.- Diet. 8®. 1839. 
Armstrong. Do. 4®. 1826. 

Gris. 

Orisons. . 

Carisch. Worterb. der Ehseto-Romanisclien 
Sprache. 

Hung. 

Hungarian. 

Farkas. Hung. Germ. Dicf^ 1^^1864. 
Dankovsky. MagyaricsB Lin^se Lexicon. 
1833. 

Icel. 

Icelandic or Old Norse. 
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Anders, or Gudm. 

Lexicon Islandicum a Gudmundo Andreae 
(G. Anderson). 1683. 

Ilald. 

Biom Haldorsen. Icel. Lex. 1814. 

It. 

Italian. 

FI. 

Fldrio. It. Diet. 1680. 

Altieri. It. Eng. Diet. 1726. 

Lang. 

Languedoc. See Fr. 

Lap. 

Lapland. 

Lindahl and Ohrling. Lex. Lapponicum. 
1780. 

Lat. 

Latin. 

Mid. Lat. 

Latin of the Middle Ages. 

„ Due. 

‘•4» 

Dueaiige. Glossarium Mediae et Infiraee 
Latinitatis. 1681. 

Carji. 

Carpentier. Supplement to Ducange. 

1766. 

Dief. Sup. 

Diefenbach. Supplement to Due. (Lat. 
Germ.) 1857. 

Lith. 

Lithuanian. 

Nessebnan. Lithauisches Worterb. 1851. 

Piedgi. 

Piedmontese. 

Zalle, Diet. Piedm. 1815. 

PL D. 

Platt Deutsch. Low German of the shores of 
the Baltic. 

Brera. Worterb, 

Bremisch-Niedersachsisches Woiterb. 1768. 

Pol. 

Polish. Belir. Polish-English Diet. 1840. 

Port, or Ptg. 

Portuguese. 

Roquete. Port. Fr. Diet. 1845. 

Vieyra. Port. Eng. Diet. 

Prov. 

Proven 9 al. 

Jlayn. 

Raynouard. Diet. Prov. 1836. 

Kouclii. 

Patois of the Hainault. 

IKcart. Diet. Rouchi-Fran 9 . 1852. 

Russ. 

Russian. 

Sc. 

Lowland Scotch. 

Jam. 

Jamieson, Diet, of Scottish Lang. 1808. 

D. V 

Dbuglas’ Virgil. 

8p. 

Spanish. 

Newmann and Baretti, Sp. E. Diet. 1831. 


Taboada, Sp. Fr. Diet. 1828. 
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Servi Servian. 

Stephanson. Lex. Serbico-Germ.-Lat. 1818. 
Sw. Swedish. 

Wid^en^ r Swed. Eng. Diet. 1788. 
Nordforas. S\ved. Fr. Diet. 1806. 

Swab. Swabian. 

Sehmid. Schwabisches Wbrterb. 1831. 
Swiss. Stalder. Schweitzerisches Idioticon. 1805. 

Sw. Rom. Swiss Romance. The French patois of 

Switzerland. 

Humbert Vocabulaire Genevois. 1862. 
Vocab. de Vaud. R/ecueil du Patois des Dialectes de la Suisse 
Fran 9 aise. Lausanne. 1842. 

Venet. Venetian. 

Patriarchi Vocabolario Veneziano e Pado- 
vano. 1821. 

W. Welsh. 

Walach. Walachian or Daco-Roman. 

Isser. Walachisch-DeutsohesWdrterb. 1850. 
Lex. Walachico-Lart.-Hung.-Germ. 1825. 
Wal. Walloon. 

Grandg. Grandgagnage. Diet, de la Langue Wal- 

lonne. 1845. 

Same sense. 


s. s. 



DICTIONARY 


OP 

ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 


A, as a prefix to nouns, is commonly the remnant of the 
AS. on, in, on, among, as aback, AS. on-bsoc ; away, AS. 
on-waog ; alike, AS. on-lic. 

In the obsolete adown it represents the AS. of, of or 
from ; AS. of dune, literally, from a height, downwards. 

As a prefix to verbs it corresponds to the Goth, us, out of ; 
OHG. ur, ar, er, ir ; G. er, implying a completion of the 
action. 

Thus G. erwachen, to awake, is to wake up from a state of 
sleep ; to abide, is to wait until the event looked for takes 
place ; to arise, to get up from a recumbent posture. See 
Grimm, ii. 818. 

Abaft. AS. cBftan, ^e-ceftan, beef tan, after, behind. Hence 
on-bceftan, abaft. The word seems very early to have ac- 
quired the nautical me in which alone it survives at the 
present day. 

Every man shewid his connyng tofore the ship and ba/t. 

Chaucer, Beryn., 843. 

Abandon. Immediately from Fr. abandonner, and that 
from the «ioun bandon (also adopted in English, but now 
obsolete), command, orders, dominion. The word Ban is 
common to all the languages of the Teutonic stock in the 
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sense of proclamation, announcement, remaining with us in 
the restricted application to Banns of Marriage. Passing 
into the Romance* tongues, this word became hando in Italian 
and Spanish, an edict or proclamation, handon in French, in 
the same sense, and secondarily in that of command, orders, 
dominion, power : 

Alangst the land of Ross he roars, 

And all obeyed at his ban down. 

Even frae the north to suthren shores. 

Battle of Ilarlaw in Jamieson. 

Than Wallace said. Thou spekis of myclity thing, 

Fra worthi Bruce had resavit his crown, 

I thoucht have maid Ingland at /its bandown. 

So wttrely it suld /)ei/}i at his icill, 

T\Tiat plcsyt him, to saiilF the king or spill. — Wallace. 

Hence to emhandon or abandon is to bring under the ab- 
solute command or entire control of any one, to subdue, rule, 
have entire dominion over. 

And he that thryll (thrall) is is nocht his, 

All that he has em/)andownyt is 

Unto his Lord, wliatevcr lie be.^ — Bruce i. 

The hardy Bruce auc ost a/mndownyt 

Twenty thousand he rewllyt be force and wit 

Upon the Scottis his men for to rcskew. — Wallace x. 317. 

The king rycht weill resauyt he, 

And wndretuk his man to be, 

And him and his on mony wyss 
He abandownyt till his servise. — Bruce iii. 130. 

He that dredeth God wol do diligence to plese God by his werkes and 
aband^on himself with all his might well for to ho. — Parson’s Tale. 

Thus we see that the elliptical expression of ‘^an abandoned 
character,” to which the accident of langna;^ has attached 
the notion of one enslaved to vice, might in itself with equal 
propriety have been used to signify devotion to good. 

Again, as that which is placed at the absolute' command of 
one party must by the same act be entirely given up by the 
original possessor, it was an easy step from the sense of con- 
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ferring the command of a thing upon some particular person, 
to that of I'cnouncing all claim to authority over the subject 
matter, without particular reference to the party into whose 
hands it might come ; and thus in modern times the word has 
come to be used almost exclusively in the sense of renuncia- 
tion or desertion. “ Dedicio — abaundu7iementy^ the surrender 
of a castle. Ncccham. 

The adverbial expressions at ahandoYiy bayidonly, abandonlyy 
so common in the ‘‘ Bruce and ‘‘ Wallace^’ like the O. Fr. d 
son handoUy d bandony may be explained, at his own will and 
pleasure, at his own impulse, uncontrolledly, impetuously, de- 
teriitincdly. Ainsi s’avancercnt do grand volonte tons 
chevaliers et ecuyers et prirent terre.’’ — Froiss. vol. iv. c. 118. 

To Abash. Originally, to put to confusion from any strong 
emotion, whether of fear, of wonder, shame, or admiration, but 
restricted in modern times to the eflect of shame. Abash is an 
adoption of the Fr. esbahivy as sounded in the greater number 
of the inflections, esbahissonsy esbahissaisy esbahissant. In 
order to convert the word thus inflected into English it was 
natural to curtail merely the terminations oiiSy aisy anty by 
which the inflections differed from each other, and the verb 
was written in English to abaisse or abaishy as ravishy polishy 
furnishy from ravir, poliryfourfiir. 

Many English verbs of a similar derivation were formerly 
written indifferently with or without a final shy where cus- 
tom has rendered one* or other of the two modes of spelling 
obsolete. Thus obey was written obeisse or obey she ; betray y 
betrash. 

Speaking of Narcissus stooping to drink, Chaucer writes : 

In the water anon was sene 
His nose, his mouth, his eycn shene, 

And he thereof was all ahashedy 
His owne shadow had him betrashed; 

‘For well he weiied the forme to see 
Of a childe of full grete beauti. — B. B.. 1520. 

In the original — 
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Et il mainteuant s^ebahU 
Car son umbre si le trahit 
Car il cuida voir la figure 
D’ling enfant bel a dcraesurc. 

On the other hand, btirny was formerly in use as well as 
burnish ; abay or abate as well as abaisse or abaish : 

I saw the rose when I was nigh, 

It was thereon a goodly sight — 

For such another as I gesse 
Afornc ne was, nc more vermeille, 

I was aha will for mcrvcille. — 11. H. 3615. 

In the original — 

Moult m'cuhahis de la mervcillc. 

Yield you madamc en liicht can Schir Lust say, 

A word scho could not speik scho was so abauL 

K. Hart iu Jamiosoii. 

Custom, which lias rendered obsolete bet rash and obcishy 
has exercised her authority in like manner over abay or 
abate y bimiy, astony. 

The origin of esbahir itself is to be found in the 0. Fr. bacr^ 
beeVy to gape, an onomatopaeiu from the sound Ba^ most natur- 
ally uttered in the opening of the lips. Hence Lat. Bahce ! 
Mod. Prov. Bah ! the interjection of wonder ; and abaubivy 
esbahir y in the active form, to set agape, confound, astonish, to 
strike with feelings the natural tenden^ of whicli is to mani- 
fest itself by an involuntary opening of the mouth. 

In himsclf^was all his state 
More solemn than the tedious pomp wliich waits 
On princes, when their rich retinue long 
Of horses led, and grooms besmeared with gold, 

Dazzles the crowd, and sets them all ayapn. 

Wall, bnujiy to look at with open mouth ; esbawiy to abaw 
or astonisli.— 'Grandg. See Abide. 

To Abate. Fr. abbattrcy to beat down, to ruin, overthrow, 
cast to the ground, Cotgr. Wall, abatcy fairc tomber. 
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Grandg. It. ahhatere, to overthrow, to pull down, to make 
lower, depress, weaken, to diminish the force of anything; 
ahbatere la vela^ to strike sail ; abbatere dal prezzo^ to bate 
something of the price ; abbatersi, to light upon, to hit, to 
happen, to meet with ; abbatersi in una terray to take posses- 
sion of an estate. Hence the OE. law term abatementy which 
is the act of one who intrudes into the possession of lands 
void by the death of the former possessor, and not yet taken 
up by the lawful heir ; and the party who thus pounces upon 
the inheritance is called an abator. See Beat, Bate. 

Abbot, Abbey, Abbess. More correctly written abbaty from 
Lat...a/>Jas, abbatis, and that from Syrian a&ia, father. The 
word was occasionally written abba in Latin. It was a title 
of respect formcrlj^ given to monks in general, and it riRist 
have been during the time that it had this extended significa- 
tion that it gave rise to the Lat. abbatiay an abbey, or society 
of abbots or monks. Epiphanius, speaking of the Holy places, 
says, Ze 71 avTT) afia^EQ )(^L\iovQ Kai it contains 'a 

thousand monks and a thousand cells. — Ducangc. In process 
of time wo meet with protestations from St Jerome and others 
against the arrogance of assuming the title of Father, and 
either from feelings of such a nature, or possibly from the 
analogy between a community of monks and a private family, 
the name of Abbot or Father was ultimately confined to the 
head of the house, while the monks mider his control were 
called Brothers. 

Abele. The white poplar. Pol. bialo-drzetOy literally white 
tree, from bialoy white. 

To Abet, Bait, Bete. directly from O. Fr. abetter y to incite, 
animate, and that from the cry, bet I used in setting dogs 
on their prey. 

He bade me what time a hart I met 
.That I should let slip and say, Go bett i 
* With Hay go bett ! Hay go bett ! Hay go bett f 
Now shall have game and sport enow. 

Common-place Book of Richard Hilles. — Fraser’s Mag. Aug. 1858. 
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The herd of hartes founden is auon, 

With hey go bet ! pricke there, let gou, let goii. 

Chaucer, Legend of Dido. Dyccs Skelton, i. 169. 

In the South of France the exclamation takes the form of 
Ahouto ! a cry made to dogs, clapping the hands, to excite 
them against each other, whence ahouta^ to set dogs on, and 
figuratively to excite to anger. Diet. Castraise. 

This exclamation seems to have been of very general use, 
as it has given rise also to Icel. heita^ Gr. baizen, E. baity to 
hunt with hawk or dog, — properly, to set on the animal to at- 
tack another. Icel. beiti hauki, ImnduTYiy falconem, vcl canes 
incite, emitto. Hald. 

The herd had with him a hound his hert to light. 

For to haite on his bestis when thai to brode went. 

William and the Werewolf. 

i. e. to set on his dog to drive in his beasts when they wan- 
dered too far. 

To bait a bull, to set dogs on a bull. 

So in Dan. Jiidsey to set on, incite ; hidse en harcy to course 
a hare. 

The word is not found in AS. in the primitive sense of set- 
ting on dogs, but the compound gebetan is used in the ap- 
plied sense of inciting. ‘‘ He is to onbaernanne and to gebe- 
tanne mid thinre brotherlicnesse lufan.’’ He is to be kindled 
and incited by the zeal of your brotherhood. — Bede in Junius. 
And betan itself is used in the closely analogous sense of 
kindling a fire by blowing it up. Prov. and OE. to bete or 
beet the fire, to keep up the fire by supplying it with fuel. 
0. Sw. boeta fyVy accendere focum. — Ihre. Du. boeten het ueVy 
struere ignem, admovere titionos. — Kil. vuur anbuteUy to set 
fire to. — Overyssel Alraanach. Fr. boutefeuy an incendiary, 
where it will be observed that we have the vowel sound of ou 
instead of the thinner e, as in the cry of encouragement to 
dogs, ahouto ! used in the South of Franco. 

The senses of kindling, making up, and mending a fire^ sup- 
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plying it with fuel, are closely allied. And from mending a 
fire the signification is extended to embrace the sense of re- 
pairing, mending, in general. Sc. ‘‘To heit a mister,^' to 
supply a want. “ To heit one^s bale,^’ to remedy one's mis- 
fortune. “ Daily wearing needs yearly heitingJ^ 

From the use of a dog in driving cattle, the term was 
specially applied to the driving of cattle to pasture. Icel. at 
beita, pastum agere pecus, whence heit, Sw. hete, a pasture, 
grazing ; ga i hete, to graze ; beta hoskap, to graze cattle, to 
feed cattle. In like manner the Hung, haitani, to drive, when 
applied to cattle, signifies to drive them to pasture. 

In, the next stage bait comes to signify the act of feeding, 
without reference to the question whether the animal is 
driven to the pasture or the food brought to it. 

Sw. beta pa vagen, to give your cattle food, to bait on the 
way. Icel, fia-hcit, hrossa-beit, cattle-food, horse-food. In 
English the sense was formerly extended to the taking of food 
in general. 

On many a sorry meal now may she bait, — Chaucer. 

In the Scandinavian languages the notion of driving is made 
to comprehend the act of urging forwards an inanimate object, 
or one which is not regarded as an agent in the matter; Sw. 
at beta for hestarna, to put the horses to. Icel. at beita sverdi, 
to brandish a sword. 

In the sense of baiting a hook the accidental resemblance of 
bait and bite has led etymologists on a wrong scent. The 
object for which a bait is used is to induce the animal to take 
the hook, and thus the^ thing is naturally expressed by a 
word signifying incitement, instigation. So from Gr. reitzen, 
to stir up, irritate, provoke, is formed reitz, an irritation, in- 
citement, bait (Kuttner) ; and the E. entice, to allure, is a 
mere adoption of the Fr. attiser, to incite, stir up, kindle. 
Abeyance. See Abide. 

To Abide. — Abie. Abide and Abie (like guide and guy^, 
Prov. guidar and guiar, It. gridare, and Fr. crier) are essen- 
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tially tlie same verb under different forms, of which abide has 
descended to us from our Saxon ancestors, while abie has come 
to us through the medium of the French. 

To begin with ahie^ we have seen under Abash that the 
soimd made by the involuntary opening of the mouth under 
the influence of astonishment or similar affection was imi- 
tated by the syllable Ba, whence in 0. Fr. baer, mod. Fr. beeVy 
to open the mouth, to gape. 

Quant voit le serpent qui baaille 
Corant sens lui, geule baee, — Baynouard. 

The verbs baeVy baieVy beer were then applied figuratively 
in the sense of listening attentively, gazing with open niouth, 
having the attention fixed upon anything, being absorbed in 
an object. 

Tons baioient a la servir 

Por Tamor de li desservir. — 11. E. 1043. 

Translated by Chaucer : 

All busy werin her to serve 

For that they would her love deserve. 

Pour le temps que seras beent 

En ta pens4e delectable. — E. E. 2469. 

In Chaucer; 

Whilst thou so slombrist in that thought, 

That is so swete and delitable. 

The addition of an initial a makes no alteration in the 
sense, and abayer is explained by Lacombe, ‘‘ 4couter avec 
4tonnement, bouche b^ante, inhiare loquenti.” 

I saw a smith stand with his hammer thus, 

The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 

With open mouth swallowing a tailor’s news. — K. John. 

The adoption of Fr. abayer gives us the verb to abiey and 
with still less change of form the legal term abeyancey sus- 
pense or expectation. The smith's work remained'in abeyance y 
while he was gaping at the tailor's news. The action of a 
person thus absorbed in external observation being so sus- 
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pended, the verb ahie which expresses his attitude is applied 
to simple continuance in inaction, to passive endurance, or 
positive suffering of pain. 

At sight of her they suddaine all arose 
In great amaze, ne wist what way to chuse, 

But Jove all feareless forced them to ahy, — F. Q. 

i. e. to remain or abide. 

But patience perforce, he must ahie 

What fortune and his fate will on him lay. — F. Q. 

Certes (quoth she) that is that these wicked shrewes be more blissful 
that ahien the torments that they have deserved than if no pain of Justice 
no chastised them. — Chaucer. Boethius. 

The course of development in form and signification in the 
case of Abide is exactly parallel. 

In order to avoid the hiatus between the root ha and the 
syllables of inflection the root is strengthened by a final d 
the d being in ancient Latin the regular stop-gap of the 
hiatus.^ Quart. Rev. No 148), and thus gives rise to It. 
badare^ Prov. and Cat, badaVy to open the mouth. Badarcy 
hippitare, oscitare. — Gloss. Isid. BadeVy ouvrir. — ^Vocab. do 
Berri. The Prov. gola badaday It. bocca hadatay occupy the 
place t)f the Fr, gueule beCy bouche heante. 

In modern Italian, Prov., and Breton the action of gaping 
or yawning is expressed by the frequentatives hadigliarey 
hadalhaVy badaleiny corresponding to the Fr. baaillevy haillery 
from the other form of the root ; while the simple forms, It. 
hadare, Bret, haday are used in secondary applications. It. 
hadare, to mind, to heefl, to take care, to aspire, to covet (as 
ahayeVy desirer ardemment, Vocab. de Berri), to amuse one- 
self, to tarry, to stay. — ^Altieri. Bret, haday badaouiy to be stu- 
pified, dazzled, astonished, ^n the same way the word attendy 
which with us expresses the direction of the mind to a par- 
ticular object, is used in Fr. attendre in the sense of simply 
waiting, remaining till something is done. 

From It. badare we a:re led through Goth, heidan to ex- 
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pect, look out for, endure ; 0. G. bitariy arbttan ; AS. bidan, 
ahidan, to E. bide^ abides in precisely the same way as from 
Fr. haeVy to gape, through baieVy ahaieVy to E. abeyancey ex- 
pectation, and ahiBy to expect, endure. 

In OE. the active sense of looking out for a thing was 
much more strongly felt in the word abide than it is now, 
when the signification is nearly confined to the sense of con- 
tinuance, endurance. Thus in many passages of the Scrip- 
tures the word abide in Wickliff’s version is replaced by look 
for in our present translation. Luke ii. 38, And she spake 
of him to all that looked for redemption in Jerusalem.^^ In 
Wickliff^s version to all that ahiden the redemption of 
Israel.’’ 2 Pet. iii. 11, ‘‘ What manner of persons ought ye 
to be in all holy conversation, looking for and hasting to the 
coming of God. ” In Wickliff, What manner men behoveth 
you to be inholi livings abiding andhighing unto the coming 
of the day of our Lord,” 

From the notion of waiting till sometliing happens the next 
step was to that of enduring or sulFering the event expected, 
then to simple endurance, continuance, dwelling, rest. 

‘‘ At his wrath the earth shall tremble and the nations 
shall not be able to abide his indignation.” Jeremiah x. 10. 

Tliis Eolus no where abode 

Till he was come to Fames feet. — Chaucer, House of Fame. 

Abie, 2. Fundamentally distinct from ahie in the sense above 
explained, although sometimes confounded with it, is the verb 
abicy properly abutjy and spelt indifferently in the oldgr 
authors abeggoy aheyoy abiggi abid^Oy from AS. abicgariy 
abyegauy to redeem, to pay the purchase-money, to pav the 
penalty, suffer the consequences of anything ; and the simple 
iwy, or bie, was often used in the same sense. 

Sitiie llichesse hath me failed here. 

She shall able that trespass dere. — 11, B, 

Algate this selie inaide is slaine alas ! 

Alas ! to derc ahought she her beaute. — Doctor^s Tale. 
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O Gloteny fulfilled of cursidiiesse ! 

O the cause first of our confusion ! 

0 original of our damnacion ! 

Till Christ had bought us with his blode again ; 

To see how dere shortily for to sain 

Abought was first this cursid vilonie ! — Pardoner’s Talc. 

Thou slough my brother Morgan 
At the mete full right 
As I am a doughti man 

His death thou bist (buyest) tonight. — Sir Tristrem. 

Por whoso hardy hand on her doth lay 
It derely shall abie^ and death for homlsel pag. 

Spenser, P. Q. 

And when he fond he was yhurt, the Pardoner he gan to threte. 

And swore by St Amyas that he should abigg 
With strokes hard and sore even upon the rigg. 

Prol, Mcrch. 2nd Tale. 

Ac for the lesynge that thou Lucifer lowe til Eve 

Thou shalt abygge bitter quoth God, and bond him with cheynes. 

P. P. 

To huy it dear, seems to have been used as a sort of pro- 
verbial expression for suffering loss, without special reference 
to the notion of retribution. 

The thingis fellin as they done of werre 
Betwixtin hem of Troie, and Grekis ofte, 

Por some day houghtin they of Troie it dere 
And cftc the Grekis foundin nothing softe 
The folke of Troie. Tr. and Cr. 

Jt will be seen from the foregoing examples how naturally 
the sense of buying or paying the purchase-money of a thing 
passes into that of simply suffering, in which the word is 
used in the following passages. 

O God, forbid for^ mother’s fault 
The children should abge, — Boucher. 

If he come irfo the hands of the Holy Inquisition, he must abge for it. 

Boucher. 


i. e. must suffer for it. 
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Now abiBy from Fr. ahayeVy may frequently bo translated 
in precisely the same manner. 

Who dies the utmost dolour doth ahie. — E. Q. 

It is not surprising then that ahie from abiegatt and able 
from abater y being thus found identical both in form and sig- 
nification, should occasionally have been confounded together. 
But the confusion has been carried one step further, for abidcy 
being wholly synonymous with the ahie of French extraction, 
has sometimes been used as if synonymous with the other 
abicy in the sense of paying the penalty. 

If it be found so some will dear abide it. — Jul. Cflcsar. 

How dearly I abide that boast so vain. — Milton, P. L. 

Disparage not the faith thou dost not know. 

Lest to thy peril thou abide it dear. — Mids. N. Dr. 

Able. Lat. habilis (from habeoy to have; have-likey at 
hand), convenient, fit, adapted ; Fr. habile y able, strong, 
powerful, expert, sufiicient, fit for anything he undertakes or 
is put unto. — Cotgr. It. ahile ; Prov. ahilh. 

It will be remarked on looking at a series of quotations 
that in the earlier instances the sense of the Lat. habilis is 
closely preserved, while in later examples the meaning is 
confined to the case of fitness by possession of sufficient ac- 
tive power. 

God tokeneth and assigiicth the times, abling hem to her proper offices. 

Chaucer. Boeth. 

In the original, 

Signat tempora propriis 
Aptans officiis Deus. 

That if God willing to schewe his wrathe, and to make his power knowne, 
hath sufferid in grete pacieuce vessels of wrathe able unto death, &c. 

Wicklilf in Richardson. 

To enable a person to do a thing or to disable him, is to 
render him fit or unfit for doing it. 

Divers persons in the. House of Commons were attainted, and therefore 
not legal nor habilitate to serve in Parliament, being disabled in the highest 
degree. — Bacon in Richardson. 
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The Fr. hahillcr is to qualify for any purpose, as hahiller du 
chanvre^ de la volaillcy to dress hemp, to draw fowls, to render 
them fit for use ; whence hahiliments are whatever is required 
to qualify for any special purpose, as habiliments of war ; and 
the most general of all qualifications for occupation of any 
kind being simply clothing, the Fr. hahillement has become 
appropriated to that special signification. 

Aboard. For on hoards within the walls of a ship. Icel. 
hordy a board, the side of a ship. Innan hordsy within the 
ship, on board ; at hasta fyri hardy to throw overboard. 

Abolish. Fr. aholiVy from Lat. aboleoy to erase or annul. 
The neuter form abolcscoy to wear away, to grow out of use, 
to perish, when compared with adolescoy to grow up, coalescoy 
to grow together, shows that the force of the radical syllable 
ol is growth, vital progress. PL D. af-oleUy af-ooldeUy to be- 
come worthless through age. De Mann olet ganz afy the man 
dwindles away. The primitive idea seems that of begetting 
or giving birth to, kindling. O. Sw. ala, to beget or give 
birth to children, and also, as AS. celany to light a fire ; the 
analogy between life and the progress of ignition being one 
of constant occurrence. So in Lat. alere capilloSy to let the 
hair grow, and alere flamnianiy to feed the flame. In English 
we speak of the vital spark, and the verb to kindle is used 
both in the sense of lighting a fire, and of giving birth to a 
litter of young. The application of the root to the notion of 
fire is exemplified in Jjat. adoleroy adolescercy to burn up 
(adolescunt ignibus arae. Virg.) ; while the sense of begetting, 
giving birth to, explains soboles (for sub-ol-es), progeny, and 
in-d-oleSy that which is born in a man, natural disposition. 
Then, as the duty of nourishing and supporting is insepar- 
ably connected with the procreation of offspring, the 0. Sw. 
ala is made to signify to rear, to bring up, to feed, to fatten, 
showing that the Latin alerCy to nourish, is a shoot from the 
same root, in the same way Sw. signifies to beget, and 
also to rear, to bring up, to feed, to maintain. Gael, dlaichy 
to produce, bring forth, nourish, nurse ; dly brood, or young 
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of any kind ; oil^ Goth, alan^ ol^ to rear, educate, nurse. The 
root el, signifying life, is extant in all the languages of the 
Finnish stock. 

Abominable. — Abominate. Lat. abominor (from ab and ome7i, 
a portent), to deprecate the omen, to recognize a disastrous 
portent in some passing occurrence, and to do something 
to avert the threatened evil. Quod abominor, which may 
God avert. Thence to regard with feelings of detestation 
and abhorrence. 

Above. AS. ufan, he-ufan, bufan, ahiifan, Du. boren, OE. 
abowen, Sc. aboon, above, on high. In Barbour^s Bruce we 
find both ahowyne and ahow, as toithoutyn and loithout. 

About. AS. utan, outward, without, he-utan, butayi, 
ymbutan, onbutan, abutan, about ; literally, around on the 
outside. 

Sometimes the two parts of the word arc divided by the 
subject to which it relates, or the particle be is separated from 
the preposition and joined to the preceding verb. 

Ymb bancred ntan , — 

About cockcrow. 

Thomie seo seftre 
Ethopia Land 
Beligeth uton, — Caedmon. 

for ligeth butan, it compasseth the whole land of Ethiopia. 

Abraid. — Abray. To ahray or abraid, now obsolete, is com- 
mon in our older writers in the sense of starting out of sleep, 
awaking, breaking out in language. AS. abrcpgdan, 'ahredan, 
to awake, snatch away, draw out. 

Tha of slaepc onbrcpyd Then from sleep awoke 
Sunn Lamehes. The son of Lamech.— Caedmon. 

The sensed of the simple verb to abraid, ah^ay (see Bray), is 
to do anything with a quick and sudden motion, to start, to 
snatch, to turn, to break out. 

The Miller is a perlous man he seide 

And if that he out of his sleep ahreide 

He might done us both a villonie.— Heve’s Tale. 
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Where fearless I to sleep did down me lay, 

But whenas I did out of sleep ahray . — 

Troilus near out of his wit ahreid 

And wept full sore with visage pale of hue. 

Chaucer, Test. Cress. 

To Abridge. — Abbreviate, to shorten, or cut short. Of 
these synonymous terms the former, from Fr. abreger, seems 
the older form, the identity of which with Lat. abbreviare not 
being at once apparent, abbreviate was subsequently formed 
direct from the latter language. 

Abnkjer itself, notwithstanding the plausible quotation 
from Chaucer given below, is not from Q-, abbrechen, AS. 
abrmcan, but from Lat. abbreviarvy by the change of the v and 
i into u and j respectively. The Proven9al has breu for 
brevis ; breugetat for brevitas, in analogy with which the 
verb corresponding to abbreviare would be abbreujary leading 
immediately to Fr. abreger ; and other cases may be pointed 
out of similar change in passing from Lat. to the Romance 
languages. Lat. levis becomes leu in Prov., while the verb 
alleviare is preserved in the double form of alleviar and 
alleujar, whence the Fr. alUgery which passed into English 
under the form alleggcy common in Chaucer and his con- 
temporaries, so that here also we had the double form allegge 
and aUeciatey precisely corresponding to abridge and abbre- 
viate. In like manner from Lat. gravisy Prov. greu, heavy, 
hard, severe ; greugetafy gravity, leaving a verb agreujar 
to be supplied corresponding to Fr. aggregery OE. agredgCy 
*to aggravate. Things that greatly agredge their sin.’^ — 
Parson’s Tale. 

No doubt if we had not so complete a pedigree from brevisy 
the idea of breaking off would suggest a very plausible deri- 
vation from G. abbrechetiy to break off ; kurz abbrecheuy to 
cut short, Kuttner. And when this olde man wende to en- 
force his tal^ by resons, all at once begonne thei to rise for 
to breken his tale and bidden him full ofte his words for to 
ahreggeJ' — Chaucer, Melibaeus. 
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Abroach. For on broachy from Fr. brochevy to pierce. To set 
a tun abroach is to pierce it, and so to place it in condition to 
draw off the contents. 

Right as who set a tomie abrocke 

He perced the hard roche. — Gower in Richardson. 

Wallon abroki^ mettre enperce. — Grandg. 

See Broach. 

Abroad. On broad, spread over the surface, far and wide, 
and hence arbitrarily applied in the expression going abroad 
to going beyond the limits of one’s own country. 

But it (the rose) ne was so sprede 07 i hrede^ 

That men within might know the sede. — R. R. 

Abscess. Fr. abscez, a course of ill humours running out of 
their veins and natural places into the empty spaces between 
the muscles. — Cotgr. Lat. abscessus, a gathering of ill hu- 
mours to one part of the body. — Littleton, from abscedere, to 
retire, withdraw, draw to a head. 

To Absorb. Lat. ab and sorbere, to suck up, corresponding 
to G. schlUrfen, an onomatopoeia of the noise made in supping 
up liquid food. For the loss of the I compare Lat. fugio with 
^Oi.JlugyJliegen. 

To Abstain. — ^Abstemious. Lat, abstineo, to hold back from 
an object of desire, whence abstemius, having a habit of ab- 
staining from. Vini abstemius, Pliny, abstaining from wine. 
So Fr. etamer, to tin, from etain. 

Abstract. Lat. ahstrahere, abstractus, from trahere, the Lat. 
representative of the E. drawy drag* The abstract of a deed 
is a summary of the important matter drawn out and present^c^ 
in a separate form, in the same l^ ay that the essentially 
synonymous extract is arbitrarily applied to the important 
part of material substance drawn out and separated from the 
useless mass. 

Look here upon thy brother Greoffrey’s face, — 

These eyes, those brows were moulded out of his ; 

This little abstract doth contain that large 

Which died in Geolfrey : and the hand of Time 

Shall draw this brief into as huge a volume. — K, John. 
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An abstract quality is a quality withdrawn from any of 
the particular objects whereby it is exhibited in actual exist- 
ence ; and the conception of a quality so considered, apart 
from any particular mode of exhibition, is an abstract idea. 

To Abut Probably not a mere adoption of Fr. aboutir 
in the same sense, but direct from the verb to butt^ to strike 
with the head, as a goat or a ram. It is clear that the full 
force of the metaphor is felt by Shakespeare when he speaks 
of France and England as 

Two mighty monarchies. 

Whose high upreared and abutting fronts 
The narrow perilous ocean parts asunder. 

Abuttals or boundaries are translated capita in mid. Lat., 
and ahut^ capitare. 

In the same way the G. stbsseny to thrust, butt, push with 
the horns, &c., is also applied to the abutting of lands. Ein 
Ochs der mit den Hdrnern stbsset, a butting ox ; ein sWssi- 
ger BocJcy a butting goat ; Ihre Lander stdssen an einan* 
deVy their lands abut on each other. S# in Swedish stotay to 
strike, to thrust, to butt as a goat ; stota til sammanSy to 
meet together, to abut. 

The idea of reaching to a certain boundary is in other in- 
stances expressed by the image of striking or beating, as 
the Fr. battre : 


Et la prairie grand et belle 
Au pied d8 ce tertre hatait.-^. R. 

The meadow reached to the foot of the hill — translated by Chaucer ; 

The meadolHs softe and grene 
Beet right upon the water side. 

Again: 

Les cheveux eut blonds et si longs 
Quails lui batoient aux talons. 

^er tresses yellow and long straughten 
Unto her heles down they raughten. 


See Butt, 
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Accede. — Access. — Accessory. Lat. accedere^ accessum, to 
go or come to, to arrive at, approach. To support, to be of the 
party or side of any one, to assent to, to approve of. Hence 
accessory an aider or abetter in a crime. 

Fr. accls from accessusy a fit or sudden attack of a disorder, 
became in OE. axesse, pi. axeSy still preserved in the provin- 
cial axeSy the ague. — Halliwell. 

A charm — 

The which can helin thee of thine axesse 

If thou do forthwith all thj businessc. 

Tro. and Cress. 2, 1315. 

It happith oftin so 

That one that of axis doeth full ill fare 

By gode counsaile can kepe his frend thcrefro. 

Tro. and Cress. 1, 627. 

Accomplice. Fr. complice y Lat. complex y bound up with, 
united with one in a project, but always in a bad sense. 

Accomplish. Fr. accomplivy Lat. complerey to fill up, fulfil, 
complete. 

Accord. Fr. accorder, to agree. Formed in aflalogy to 
the Lat. concordarey discordare, from concorSy discors, and con- 
sequently from coVy the heart, and not chorday the string of a 
musical instrument. Diez. The Swiss Romance has cordercy 
cordrCy synonymous with G. gonnen, to consent heartily with 
what falls to another ; Wallon, keurey voir de bon gr^ qu^un 
4v^nement arrive k quelqu’un, qu’une chose ait lieu ; mes- 
keurey missgonnen. Grandgagnago. 

To Accost. Lat. costUy a rib, a side ; Fr. costCy a rib, cosfCy 
now cdtSy a side ; coste-d-costcy side by side. Hence accosteVy 
to join side to side, approach, and thence to greet. 

Account. A re<^oning, statement of expenses ; formerly 
written accompty from Fr. comptevy Lat. computarey to 
reckon. 

Accoutre. From the Fr. accoutrery formerly^ to 

equip with the habiliments of some special office or occupa- 
tion, — an act of which in catholic countries the frequent 
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change of vestments at appointed periods of the church ser- 
vice woidd afford a striking and familiar example. 

Now the person who had charge of the vestments in a 
catholic church, was the sacristan ; in Lat. custos sacrarii, or 
ecclesim (barbarously rendered custrixj when the office was 
filled by woman), in 0. Fr. cousteur or coustre^ coutre ; Ger, 
kusteVy the sacristan, or vestry-keeper. Ludwig. 

Ad custodem sacrarii pertinet cura vcl custodiura templi — vela vestcsque 
sacroi, ac vasa sacrorum. — St Isidore in Ducange. 

The original meaning of accoutrer would thus be to per- 
form the office of sacristan to a priest, to invest him with the 
habiliments of his office ; afterwards to invest with the proper 
habiliments of any other occupation. 

Accrue. Fr. accroitrcy accrUy from Lat. crescerey to grow. 
Thence accrue y a growth, increase, Cotgr., and E. accrue y to 
be in the condition of a growth, to be added to something as 
what naturally grows out of it. 

Ace. Fr. aSy It. assoy the face marked with the number 
one on ceftds or dice, from Lat. aSy assisy which signifies a 
single one. Diez, 

Ache. A bodily pain, from Ach ! the natural expression 
of pain. So from G. ach ! alas ! the term is applied to woe, 
grief. Jfem Ach ist deine Freudcy My woe is your joy. 
Kuttner. AcheUy to utter cries of grief. The Gr. axoc, pain, 
grief, is formed on the sj,me principle.’ 

To Achieve. Prov. capy Fr. chefy head, and thence the 
%nd. of anything ; de ohie^ en chief y from fend to end ; venir d 
chefy to gain one’s end, to accomplish ; Prov. acabary Fr. 
achevery to bring to a head, to accomplish, achieve. 

Acme. Gr. a point: the highest, degree of any 

quality.. 

Acorn. AS. (xcerriy mcereriy accern / Icel. akarn ; Dan. 
ageren ; J^w.^aker ; G. eckeVy eichel ; Goth, akrariy fruit. 
The last of the AS. spellings shows an early accommodation 
to the notion of oak-corny a derivation hardly compatible 
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with the other Teutonic and Scandinavian forms, or with the 
more general signification of Goth. aJcran, notwithstanding 
Grimm^s quotation of Cajus, 

Glandis appellatione omnis fructus continetur. 

Grimm is himself inclined to explain akran, fruit, as the pro- 
duce of the akr, or com-ficld. 

Cat. agldy an acorn. 

To Acquaint. O. Fr. accointery Prov. accoindaVy to make 
known ; O. Fr. coint, informed of a thing, having it known, 
from Lat. cogniitiSy according to Diez ; but this seems one of 
the cases in which it must be doubtful whether the Romance 
word comes from a Lat. original, or from a corresponding 
Teutonic root. The G. has kund (from kenneUy to know), 
known, manifest ; kund macheUy to make known, in precisely 
the same sense with the Prov. coindaVy the d of which seems 
better to agree with the G. word than with the Lat. cognitus ; 
G. kundigy having knowledge of a thing. 

To Acquit. From Lat. quietusy at rest, was formed Fr. 
quitte, whence acquitteVy to set at rest with respect t^ some im- 
pending claim or accusation. See Quit, Quite. 

Acre. Gr. aypog ; Lat. ager ; Goth, akrsy cultivated land, 
corn-land. G. acker y a field of cultivated land ; thence a 
measure of land, so much as may be ploughed in a day. 

To Adaw. Two words of distinct meaning and origin are 
here confounded : 

Ist, from AS. dagiauy dcegiany t® become day, to dawn, 
OE. to daWy to dawUy adaw or adawUy to wake out of sleep 
or out of a swoon. • I adawe or a^lawne as the day doth lii 
the morning whan the sonne draweth towards his rising.” 

I adawe one out of a swounde,” to dawe from swoiming, 

- — ^to dawne or get life in one that is fallen in a swoune.” 
Palsgrave in Halliwell. 

A man that waketh of his slepe 
He may not sodenly wel taken kepe 
Upon a thing, ne seen it parfitly 
Tfi that he be adawed verailj. — Chaucer. 
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2ndly, from the Fr. adoucir^ to soften, and thence to abate, 
to quell, to diminish the strength of. 

As the bright sun what time his fiery train 
Towards the western brim begins to draw, 

Gins to abate the brightness of his heame 

And fervour of his flames somewhat adawe. — F. Q. v. ch. 9. 

So spake the bold brere with great disdain. 

Little him answered the oak again, 

But yielded with shame and grief adawed^ 

That of a weed he was overcrawed. — Shep. Cal. 

In order to understand the step from adoucir to adaw^ it 
must be observed that several of the Burgundian dialects 
(from whence much of our English is derived) regularly 
change the sound of the French s or ch to an h. Thus the 
ordinary Walloon has kinohe, while the Walloon of Namur 
has conochcy to know, from cognoscer?. It. conoscere. Wallon, 
bouhe ; dialect of Aix, huschy a farthing. Wallon, lahey for 
laclwy a leash, sahon for saiso?iy bike for bise. The same pecu- 
liarity characterises the dialect of Gruyere in comparison 
with the •surrounding portions of Homan Switzerland, and 
in the former district is preserved the verb adauhir, to soften, 
corresponding to adaucir of the ordinary patois. Hence E. 
adawy as abaw from esbahir. 

To Add. Lat. addercy to put to or unite with, the significa- 
tion of dare in composition being in general to dispose of an 
object. Thus redder ey to put back ; subderey to put under ; 
conderey to put by. 

^ Adder. A poisonous snake. AS. cet^r, cettern ; PI. D. adder ; 
Bav» atter, adery adern, *lcel. eitr-orniy literally poison snake, 
from eitry AS. attery venom (see Atter-cop). The foregoing 
explanation would be perfectly satisfactory, were it not that 
a name differing only by an initial n (which is added or 
lost with equal facility), with a derivation of its own, is still 
more widely Current, with which however Piefenbach main- 
tains the foregoing to be wholly imconneoted. Gael, nathair ; 
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W. neidr / Goth, nadrs / Isl. mdr / OHG. na^ra, mdra ; G. 

natter ; AS. ncedre^ nedder / OE, neddre. 

Eobert of Gloucester, speaking of Ireland, says, 

Selde me sclial in the lend any foule wormys se 

For mdres ne other wormes ne mow thcr be noght. — p. 43. 

Instead of neddre Wicliff uses eddre, as Mandevillc eivie 
for what we now call ne^vt, or the modern aj^ron for OE. 
napron. It seems mere accident which of the two fonns is 
preserved. 

The forms with an initial n are commonly -referred to a 
root signifying to pierce or cut, the origin of Goth, nethla, 
OHG. nadali^roi. nadozy E. needle, and are connected with W. 
nadduy and with G. schneiden, to cut. Perhaps the Isl. notra, 
to shiver, to lacerate, whence notru-grasy a nettle, may be a 
more probable origin. There is little doubt that the Icel. 
eitVy AS. alter y venom, matter, is from OIIG. eiteny to burn. 

To Addle. Prov. E. to earn, to thrive. 

With goodmen’s hogs or corn or hay 
I addk my ninepcnce every day. — Halliwcll. 

Where ivy embraceth the tree very sore 

Kill ivy, or tree will addle no more. — Tusser in do. 

Addle. Liquid filth, a swelling with matter in it. — Ilalli- 
well ; rotten, as an addle egg. An addle-pool, a pool that re- 
ceives the draining of a dunghill. Prov. Sw. Ko-adely tlie 
urine of cows ; adla or ala, mingere, of cows, as in E. 
stale, of horses. 

Address. Fr. addresser, It. drizzare, from Lat. directus, 
directiare, — Diez, to direct to, to put one in the right way to. 

Adept. Lat. adipiscor, adeptus, to obtain. Alchymists 
who have obtained the grand elixir, or philosopher's stone, 
which gave them the power of transmuting fiietals to gold, 
were called adepti, of whom there were said to be twelve 
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always in being. — Bailey. Hence an adept, a proficient iu 
any art. 

To Adjourn. Fr. jour^ a day ; adjourner, to cite one to 
appear on a certain day, to appoint a day for continuing a 
business, to put off to another day. 

To Adjust. Fr. adjuster ^ to make even, to make to agree 
with each other, to set to rights. 

A^utant. One of the officers who assists the commander 
in keeping the accounts of a regiment. Lat. adjutarcy fre- 
quentative from adjumrcy to assist ; It. aiutantCy an assistant; 
aiutante de campOy an aidecamp. 

Admiral. From the Arabic afnivy aliord ; originally made 
known by the crusaders as the title of the Saracen chiefs, 
and ultimately appropriated all over Europe to the com- 
mander of a fleet. 

In eo couflicto (i. e. the battle of Antioch in the first crusade) occisus 
cst Cassiani magni regis Antiochiae filius et duodecim Admiraldi regis Ba- 
biloniee, quos cum suis exercitibus miserat ad ferenda auxilia regi Antiochise ; 
et quos Admiraldos vocant, reges sunt qui provinciis regionum prsesunt. 

Ducangc. 

So that aslayne and adreynt twelve princes were ded 
That me clupeth amyrayk. — R. G. 402. 

No doubt has ever been raised as to the origin of the se- 
cond syllable, but the Spanish form of the word, almirantey 
has led some to suppose that the first syllable ad or al is the 
Arabic article al — al amir. In many cases, however, the article 
is placed after the noun, as in emir al moslemiriy emir al mum- 
Vnenimy commander of the faithful, emir al omrahy lord of 
lords, titles of the Cdffph; so emir al kub, emir al kelam, 
D’Herbelot. It is more probable, then, that the final al of 
admiral is the Arabic article, and the ad or al in admiral, 
almirante, a mere corruption of the first syllable of amir, emir. 

Adroit. Fr. adroit, handsome, nimble, ready, apt or fit 
for anything, favourable, prosperous — rCotgr. ; saison adroite, 
convenient season — Diet. Horn. From droit, right, as op- 
posed to left, as is shown by the synonymous adextre, ades- 
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ire^ from dexter ^ explained by Cotgr. in the same terms. We 
also use dexterous^ and adroit, as equivalent terms. 

To Advance. — ^Advantage. Fr. avancer, to push forwards, 
from Fr. amnt. It. avanti, before, forwards ; Lat, ab ante. 
Advantage, something that puts one forwards, gain, profit. 

Adventure. — Advent. Lat. advenire, to come to, to arrive, to 
happen ; adventus, arrival ; E. advent, the coming of our Lord 
upon earth. O. Fr. advenir, to happen, and thence aventure, 
a happening, chance, accident, a sense preserved in E. perad- 
venture, perhaps. The word was specially applied to events, 
as made the subject of poetical or romantic narration, and so 
passed into the Teutonic and Scandinavian languages, giving 
rise to Gr. ahenteuer, Icel. cejinttjr, Sw. mfwentyr, OE. aun- 
ter, a daring feat, hazardous enterprise, or the relation of such, 
a romantic story. The Aunters of Arthur at Tarnwathe- 
lan,’^ is the title of an old E. romance. For the extraor- 
dinary derivations that have been suggested, see Ihre in v. 
(efwentyr. 

To Advise. — Advice. The Lat. visum, from videri, gave rise 
to It. viso, 0. Fr. vis. Visum mihi fuit, it seemed to me, 
would be rendered in 0. It. fu viso a me, 0. Fr. ce m^est vis. 
Liez. In the Roman de la Rose, adds is used in the same 
sense, — advis m^estoit, it seemed to me ; vous fust advis, it 
seemed to you. Hence advis. It. avviso, OE. avise, view, 
sentiment, opinion. Advisedly, avisedly, with full consider- 
ation. 

The erchbishope of Walys seide ys av^se, 

* Sire,’ he seide, ‘ gef ther is any mon so wys 

That beste red can thereof rede, Merlin that is.’ — R. G. 144. 

To be avised or advised of a thing would thus be, to have 
notice of it, to be informed of it. 

Of werre and of bataile he was full avke. — R. Brunne. 

Whence advice in the mercantile sense, notice, news. 

To advise, in the most usual acceptation of the term at the 
present day, is to communicate our views to another, to give 
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him our opinion for the purpose of guiding his conduct, and 
advice is the opinion so given. 

In O. Fr. adviser^ like It. avvisare^ was used in the sense 
of viewing, perceiving, taking note. 

Si vy ung songe cn mou dormant 
Qui moult fut bel a adviser, — R. R. 25. 

Avise is frequently found in the same sense in our elder 
authors. 

He looked back and her avizing well 

Weened as he said that by her outward grace 

That fairest Florimel was present there in place. — "F, Q. 

Britomart with sharp avizeful eye 
Beheld the lovely face of Arthygall. — F. Q. 

Adulation. Lat. adulariy to fawn, to flatter. A derivation 
is suggested from ad and aula^ a hall, adulariy to stand wait- 
ing like a dog in the hall. 

Advocate. Ijat. advocarcy to call on or summon one to a 
place, especially for some definite object, as counsel, aid, &c., 
to call to oilers aid, to call for help, to avail oneself of the aid 
of some one in a cause. Hence advocatus, one called on to 
aid in a suit as witness, adviser, legal assistant, but not ori- 
ginally the person who pleaded the cause of another, who was 
pair onus. Afterwards the word was transferred to the 
person who conducted a process for any one ; in modern lan- 
guage, an advocate, attorney, &c. 

Advowson. From the verb advocare, corrupted to advoare 
in the sense above explained, was formed advocatio (advoatio), 
O. Fr. advoeson, the jfetronage or right of presentation to 
an ecclesiastical benefice. Ducange. 

As the clergy were prohibited from appearing before the 
lay tribunals, and even from taking oaths, which were always 
required from the parties in a suit, it would seem that eccle- 
siastical persons must always have required the service of an 
advocate in the conduct of their legal business, and we find 
from the authorities cited by Ducange, that positive enact- 
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ment was repeatedly made by councils and princes, that 
bishops, abbots, and churches should have good advocates or 
defenders for the purpose of looking after their temporal 
interests, defending their property from rapine and impo- 
sition, and representing them in courts of law. In the de- 
cline of the empire, when defence from violence was more 
necessary than legal skill, these advocates were naturally 
selected among the rich and powerful, who alone could give 
efficient protection, and Charlemagne himself is the advoca- 
tus of the Roman church. Quern postea Romani clegcrunt 
sibi advocatum Sancti Petri contra leges Langobardorum.’^ 
— Vita Car. Mag. 

The protection of the church naturally drew with it cer- 
tain rights and emoluments on the part of the protector, in- 
cluding the right of presentation to the benefice itself ; and 
the advocatiof or office of advocate, instead of being an elec- 
tive trust, became a heritable property. Advocatus became 
in 0. Fr. advoue, whence in the old Law language of Eng- 
land, advowee, the person entitled to the presentation of 
a benefice, and advowson, from O. Fr. advoeson, advoison, 
the right itself. As it was part of the duty of the guardian 
or protector to act as patronus, or to plead the cause of the 
church in suits at law, the advowee was also called patron of 
the living, the name which has finally prevailed at the pre- 
sent day. 

Adze. AS. adesa, ascia. AS. Vocab. in Nat. Ant. 

To Afifeer. From Lat. forum, a market, Yv,feur, market- 
price, fixed rate, whence offerer, or affeurer, to value at a cer- 
tain rate, to set a price upon. From^he latter of these forms 
the OE. expression to affere an amerciament, — to fix the 
amount of a fine left uncertain by the court by which it 
was imposed, the affeerers being the persons deputed to de- 
termine the amount according to the circumstances of the 
case. Et quod amerciamenta prabdictorum tenentium affer^ 
entur et taxentur per sacramentum parium suorum.'^ — Chart. 
AD. 1316, in Due. See Afford. 
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Affiance. — ^Affidavit. From jidesy was formed M. Lat. affi^ 
darey to pledge one's faith. Hence affidavity a certificate of 
some one having pledged his faith ; a written oath subscribed 
by the party, from the form of the document, Affidavit A. B., 
&c." The loss of the dy so common in like cases, gave Fr. 
affieVy to ajffiey to pawn his faith and credit on. Cotgr. In 
like manner, from Lat. confidercy Fr. conjier ; from It. dis- 
jidarcy Fr. defier y to defy. 

To Affile, OE. Fr. qffilery It. afiHlarey to sharpen, to bring 
to an edge, from Yr.fily an edge, Yioi. filuniy a thread. 

For well lie wist whan that song was songe 
He must prechc and well ajils his tong ; 

To winne silver as he right well coude, 

Therefore he sung the merrier and loude. — Chaucer. 

See Burnish. 

To Afford. From signifying a market the term forum was 
applied in M. Lat. to market price, whence Prov. fory Fr. 
feury a certain price or rate. The second of these forms gave 
rise to the Fr. affeurery and OE. affeery as the former one to the 
Fr. afforery to set a price on a thing, to fix a rate at which it 
may be sold. Hence, undoubtedly, E. affordy whether the 
final d be to be explained from the participle afforedy or 
whether it be regarded as an unmeaning corruption. Afford 
certainly seems written for the participle affored in a pas- 
sage quoted by Richardson. 

‘‘ There is no such (offering of Christ in the Scripture where 
you will find it once afford for all," i. e. once valued for all, 
deemed a sufficient pr^ce for all. To affored a thing would 
thus be to deem it worth the price affored, to be willing to 
give such a price for it, or to part with it at the same. In a 
passage from Shakespeare, also quoted by Richardson, it 
actually written with the participial apostrophe. 

Parolles. ‘ I would that the cutting of ray garment would serve the 
turn or breaking of my Spanish sw’ord/ 

First Lord. * We cannot affoor'd you so,* i. e. we cannot let you off 
at that price. 
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Affhty. — Afraid. — ^Pray. Immediately from Fr. effrayeVy 
to scare, appal, dismay, affright ; effroiy terror, astonish- 
ment, amazement ; frayeur, fright, terror, scaring, horror. — 
Cotgr. 

The Prov. forms esfredaVy esfreidavy have led Diez too easily 
to refer the word to Lat. frigidus. The Prov. freioVy he says, 
like Lat. frigusy or geluy is properly shuddering ; effrayeVy to 
cause to shudder. But the d is an exceedingly moveable letter, 
and is so easily inserted between vowels that it is by no means 
safe to rely upon the Prov. forms. Nor could the notion of 
causing to shudder have arisen in this manner. Whatever 
may have been the original meaning of friguSy the adjective 
frigidtiSy from whence the Prov. verb must have proceeded, 
if it really belonged to this root, had simply the signification 
of cold, and esfreidar would be to cool, an image far too tame 
to represent the violent agitation implied in effrayer, Nor 
does the derivation from frigidus give any account of the 
earlier sense of Fr. effroi, or of the actual meaning of frayy 
affray y in E. Faire effroiy in 0. Fr., is to make an outcry, 
to give an alarm. ^^Toutefois ne fit oneques jusqu’d ce 
que tons les siens cussent gagn^ la muraille, puis s’ eerie hor- 
riblemont . ’ ’ — Rabelais. 

Sallircnt de leurs chambres sans faire effroi ou biniit,” — 
Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles in Diet. Etyinologiquc. 

A distinct reference to noise and violence was preserved 
when the word passed into English, aijd an affray or a fray 
was used to express a disturbance or conflict accompanied 
with violence, hurly-burly. 

Thus in the Flower and the Leaf, C5iaucer calls the sudden 
storm of wind, rain, and hail, which drenched the partisans 
of the Leaf to the skin, an affray : 

And when the storm was clene away passed, 

Tho in the white that stode under the tree 
They felt nothing of all the great affrayy 
That they in grene without had in ybe. 

To affray was to produce the effect of a crash or sudden 
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noise, and was used even in eases where terror formed no 
part of the effect, as awakening one out of a sleep or out of a 
swoon. 

Me met thus in my bed all naked 
And looked forthe, for I was waked 
With small foules a grete hepe. 

That had afraide me out of my slcepe,. 

Through noise and swetenese of her song. 

Chaucer, Dreame. 

I was out of my swowne affraide 
Whereof I sigh my wittes straidc 
And gan to elepe them home again. — Gower in Rich. 

The real derivation is the imitative root, frag^ representing 
a crash, whence Lat. fragor^ and Fr. fracaSy a crash of things 
breaking, disturbance, affray. Thence effrayeVy to produce 
the effect of a sudden crash upon one, to terrify, alarm. In 
the same way the original signification of G. schrecken is to 
cry, crack, make a loud sharp noise ; then to terr^. 

To Afijront. Fr. affronter (from Lat. fronsy ^ontisy the 
forehead), to meet face to face, to encounter, insult. 

After. Goth. Afary after, behind ; aftary aftarOy behind ; 
aftana, from behind ; aftumay aftumisty last, hindmost. AS. 
cefty cpftauy ceftery afterwards, again. Icel. aptaHy aftaUy 
behind; aptan dags, the latter part of the day, evening; 
aftary aftasty hinder, hindmost. According to Grimm, the 
final tar is the comparative termination, and the root is simply 
afy the equivalent of Gr. otto, of, from. Compare after with 
Goth, afar ; AS. ofer-nony with after-noon. 

Again. AS. ongeany 0ngeny agen, opposite, towards, against, 
again ; geany opposite, against ; gean-hmrany to oppose ; gean- 
eymey an encounter ; to-geaneSy towards, against. 0. Sw. gen^ 
igeny opposite, again ; genay to meet ; genorriy through ; Bret. 
giny opposite ; ann tu giny the other side, wrong side ; gin- 
ouch-giny directly opposite, showing the origin of the G. re- 
duplicative gegeny against. 

The element gin should have the same meaning with Bret, 
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keiriy W. cefn, the back, as the relations of place are commonly 
expressed by means of the different parts of the body. The 
Bret, has also kein-e-keiriy in precisely the same sense as gin^ 
ouch-girty directly opposite ; kein ouch keiuy back to back. 
To turn agatUy is to turn back, to go over the ground a second 
time, whence again is used to signify repetition, repeated 
action. 

Agate. Lat. ac/iatesy Gr. axarrjg- 

Age. From Lat. etaUemy the Prov. has etaty edat ; O. Fr. 
ededy edagcy eagCy aagCy age. 

Hely esteit de grant eded . — Kings 2. 22. 

Ki durcrat a tres-tut ton edage . — Chanson de Holand in Diez. 

Ad, life, age. 

The form edage seems constructed by the addition of the 
regular termination agCy to edy erroneously taken as the 
radical syllable of ededy or it may bo a subsequent cor- 
ruption eagCy eaige (from sc-tas by the addition of the 
termination age to the true radical r??), by the inorganic in- 
sertion of a dy as in Prov. esfreidaVy to affray, a modification 
rendered in this case the more easy by the resemblance of the 
parallel forms edat, eded. 

Agee. Awry, askew. 

Aghast. Formerly spelt agazed, in consequence of an er- 
roneous impression that the fundamental meaning of the 
word was set a-gazing on an object of astonishment and 
horror. 

The Trench exclaimed the devil^was in arms, 

All the whole army stood agazed on him. — H. vi. 

The origin of the word is in reality to be traced to the 
feelings of awe and horror which are apt to oppress the mind 
when deprived of external distraction, and lead the child or 
the uneducated person to people the darkness with ghosts, 
and make solitude the cause of indefinite terror. 

Here will I dwell apart in gastful grove. — Shep. Cal. 
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Now the E. wastBy desolate, uncultivated, void, appears in 
It, under the shape of guasto, and in Fr. under that of gasteVy 
gAteVy to lay waste, to destroy. G. upAsty waste, wild, desert; 
Du. wuesty woesty vastus, vastatus, dcsertus, et sordidus, ob- 
scconus, turpis, squalidus, deformis ; woestheydy vastitas, vas- 
titudo, desolatio. Kil. Thus we are led to the Sc. goustyy 
waste, desolate, dreary in consequence of extent or emptiness ; 
then as loneliness and darkness (which acts by rendering 
the loneliness more complete), impress the mind with feelings 
of indefinite horror, gousticy or goustrousy acquires the sense 
of awful, full of the preternatxiral, frightful. 

Cald, mirk, and goustie is the night. 

Loud roars the blast ayont the hight. — Jamieson. 

He observed one of the black man’s feet to be cloven, and that the 
black man’s voice was hough and goustie, — Glanville in Jam. 

The word now becomes confounded with ghostly^ the asso- 
ciation with which has probably led to the insertion of the h 
in ghastly itself as well*as aghast. 

Agistment. From Lat. to lie, the Fr. had gesivy to 
lie ; whence gistcy a lodging, place to lie down in ; giste 
d'une UdvrCy the form of a hare. Hence agister, to give lodg- 
ing to, to take in cattle to feed } and the law term agistment , 
the profit of cattle pasturing on the land. 

Aglet. The tag of a point, i. o. of the lace or string by 
which difierent parts of dress were formerly tied up or fast- 
ened together. Hence any small object hanging loose, as a 
spangle, the anthers of®a tulip or of grass, the catkins of a 
hazel, &c. — Junius. 'Fv. aiguillettey diminutive of aiguilley a 
needle, properly the point fastened on the end of a lace for 
drawing it through the eyelet holes ; then like E. pointy ap- 
plied to the lace itself. . 

Ago. — ^Agone. Here the initial a stands for the OE. y, 
G. gOy the augment of the past participle ; ago, agone, for 
ygoy ygone, gone away, passed by ; long ago, long gone by. 
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For in swiche cas wiramen liave swiche sorrwe 

Whan that hir husbonds ben from hem ago, — Knight’s Tale. 

Go and loke well to that stone 
Tyll the third day be agone, — Halliwell. 

Agog. Excited with expectation, jigging with excitement, 
ready to start in pursuit of an object of desire. Literally on 
the jog, or on the start, from gog^ synonymous with jog or 
shog ; gog-mire^ a quagmire. Halliwell. “ He is all agog 
to go.'' — Baker. 

Six precious souls, and all agog^ 

To dash through thick and thin.—Jno. Gilpin. 

To Agredge. To aggravate. — Chaucer. See Abridge. 

To Agree. From Lat. grains^ pleasing, acceptable, are 
formed It. grado, Prov. grat, O. Fr. grety Fr. gre, will, plea- 
sure, favour ; and thence It. agradirey to receive kindly, to 
please, Prov. agreiaVy Fr. agreeVy to receive with favour, to 
give one’s consent to, to agree. Prov. agradahloy agreeable. 
See Grant. 

Ague. A fever coming in periodical fits or sharp attacks, 
from Fr. aigiiy sharp, aiguCy acufe fever. 

It is a remarkable fact that the Lepchas, when suffering from protracted 
cold, take fever and agne in sharp attacks. — Hooker, Himalayan Journal. 

Se non febre aguda 
Vos destrenha ’1 costats. 

Si non qu’une ficvre aigue vous presse les cotes. — Raynouard. 

The confinement to periodical fever is a modern restriction, 
from the tendency of language constantly to become more 
specific in its application. 

For Richard lay so sore seke. 

On knees prayden the Crystene host — 

Through hys grace and hys vertue 

He turnyd out of his agu, — ^R. Coer de Lion. 3045. 

Aid. Lat. adjumroy adjutum / adjutarcy to help. Prov. 
adjudavy ajudaVy aidary Fr, aidery to help. 

Aidecamp. Fr. aide du campy It. ajutante di campoy an 
officer appointed to assist the general in military service. 
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To Ail. AS. eglian^ to pain, to grioro, to trouble^ perhaps 
from the notion of pricking; egle, egla^ festuca> arista^ carduus 
— ^Lye, w»hence ails^ the beard of corn (Essex). AS. egle^ 
troublesome, Goth, affliction, tribulation, aglua^ difficult, 
aghy shameful. 

To Aim . Lat. mtimarey to consider, to reckon, to fix at a 
certain point or rate ; Jroy. estimary to reckon ; adeatimaTy 
adesmavy azeamary aaamaty to calculate, to prepare ; A son 
colp azesmat,” he has calculated or aimed his blow well^Diez ; 
esmar, 0. Ft. earner y to calculate, to reckon — Li chevaliers 
de s’ost k treis mille esma,^' He reckons the knights of his 
host at 30d0 — ^Bom. de Rou ; earner y to purpose, determine, 
to ofier to strike, to aim or level at. — Cotgr. 

Air. Lat. aery Gr. ai/p, doubtless contracted from mthery 
the heavens, Gr. the sky, or sometimes air, as the 

Gaelic has aethary athary the air, sky, pronounced ayar, aar, 
W. awyr. 

Aisle. The side divisions of a church, like wings on either 
side of the higher nave*. 3Fr. aiahy aiUy a wing, from Lat. 
axillay ala. 

By a like analogy, lea ailea du neZy the nostrils ; lea aiUa 
d^unforUy the skirts of a fcwrest.— Cotgr. 

Ait. A small fiat island in a river, for eyoty from egey an 
island. 

Ajar. On chary on the turn, half open, from AS. ceorrarty 
to turn. 

Like as one boll doJ« mmmesing and rare 
When he eschapi^hnrt on the altare. 

And charm by the ax with bis neck wyeht 

Gif one the forehede the dynt hittis not rieht. — D. Y. 46, 15. 

I 

Ane schot wjudo unscbet ane litel on char 
Persavit the momyng bla wan and bar--* 

The schot 1 closyt and drew inwart in by 

Chyverand for cald the sessoun was sa snell. — D. Y. 209, 24. 

Swiss achary ajar, — Staldey. Du. am karrey akerre. 
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Ende vonden de dore akerre staende#— ^Wallewdin. 9368. 

See Char, Chare. 

Akimbor It schembare, aghemharey to go aside from ; 
Bchimbiccioy a crankling or crooked winding in and out; 
aedere a achimbiccio, to sit crooked upon one’s legs, as tailors 
do, with the legs akimbo, as it were ; aaghemhoy aschemboy 
aachmdoy aslope, asoance ; Gael, earn, crooked, awry. It. a 
gibboy crookedly, arsy-versy. Gr. wa/i/Joc, crooked, especially 
applied to the legs. — ^Florio. 

Alarm. — Alarum. It alV armcy to arms! the call to de- 
fence on being sutprised by an enemy. 

This said, he runs down with as great a noise and shouting as he could, 
crying aVarme, help, help, citizens, the castle is taken by the enemy, come 
away to defence. — Holland’s Pliny in llichardson. 

Hence, E. alaruniy a rousing signal of martial music, a sur- 
prise; Fr. aUarmeTy to give an alarum unto; to rouse or 
aflBright by an alarum — Cotgr* ; and generally, to alarniy to 
excite apprehension. The alarum oj larum of a clock is a loud 
ringing, suddenly let off for the purpose of rousing one out 
of sleep. 

Alas. Prom Lat. lasauay Prov. loBy wearied, wretched. 
Hence the exclamations, Imb ! Ai ha ! Heha ! Ah wretched 
me I Alas ! 

Las I quo fa^ t cum sui trahitz. 

Wretch ! what shallT do, as lam betrayed I 

M’aviatz gran gaug donat 

Ji laua ! can pane m’a durat.— Raynouard. 

You have givai me great joy. 

Ah wretched me I how little it has lasted. 

Jjos ! tant cn ai puis soupirl, 

Et doit eske olam^e 

Qj^nt ck mme imns estre ain4e.---R. R. 

Alchemy. The science of converting ba^ metals into gold. 
Mid. Gr. apxvt ^^ ; Arab! al-MmU, without 

native ro(^ in that language. — ^piez. 
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AloohoL Arabic, ai hohl, the impalpable powder of aiiti> 
mony, with wbiob the Orientals adorn their eyelids, anything 
reduced to an impalpable powder, the pure substdhoe of any- 
thing separated &om the more gross, a pure well-refined 
spirit, spirits of wine. To alcoholize, to reduce to an impal- 
pable powder, or to rectify volatile spirit.— Bailey. 

Alcove. Sp. aleoba, a place-in a room railed off to hold a 
bed of state ; hence a hollow recess in a wall to hold a bed, 
side-board, &e. ; Arab, al-gobbah, vault, tent. — ^Diez. 

Alder. AS. o/r,* Prov. E. oiler, otoler/ G. eller,erl«f Du. 
els/ Sw. al,- Pol. olsza, oUzyna { Lat. alpws. 

Alderman. AS. eald, old ; ealdor, an elder, a parent, hence 
a chief, a ruler. Hundredea ealdor, a ruler of a hundred, a 
centurion; ealdor-biscop, an archbishop; eoddor^man, a ma- 
gistrate, prsefectus, princeps. 

Ale. AS. eale, eala, ealu, aloth ; Icel. ol ; Lith. ahie, from, 
an equivalent of Gael. 61, to drink ; as Bohem. pivoQ, beer, 
from piti, to drink. 

Alert. Lat. erigere, -m&dua, It. ergere, to raise up ; erta, 
the steep ascent of a hiU ; erto, straight, erect ; star erto, to 
stand up ; star a Perta, aUeria, to be upon one’s guard, liter- 
ally, to stand upon ui eminence. Hence alert, on one’s guard, 
brisk, lively, nimble. 

In this place the prince finding his ratters [rentiers] tdert (as the 
Italians say), mth the advice of his >rahant brother, he sent his trampets to 
the Duke of Fama. — Sir Eoger 'WIliiaus, SP 1618, in I^. 

To Aleg^. See Allay. 

Alembic.— Lembio. ^ still. It. lamJmeo, lendtieeo, %>. 
alamlnque, Arab. al’Otddq / it does not appear, however, that 
the word admits of radical expleu^tion in the lattes: language. 
— ^Diez. 

Algatos. From the N. E. gates, ways; leel. goto, a.ptdh, 
Sw. gata, way, street. All wnys, at ^ evesHfet, in one way 
or another. 

Alffotet by sb^ht hr hj viobnee 

Fro’ year to year Z niu idl mj dh^enfia-~*F'<ter’s 
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jiheayg itself is used in the N. of England^ in the sense of 
however, nevertheless. — Brocket. in. such a nmn> 

ner. 

Alg^hra, The science of calculation by symbols. Sp. afye* 
ira, which is also used in the sense of setting dislocated or 
broken limbs, said to be from Arab, al-gabr, the putting toge- 
ther of broken 'things, though the connexicm in sense is not 
very clear. — ^Diez. 

To Alight. — Light. To light on a thing is to come upon it 
suddenly, like a ray of light striking upon sope reiflecting 
object, and mak^g it conspicuous amid the |urrounding 
shadow. 

I hope by this time the Lord may have blessed you to have light upon 
some of their ships. — Carlyle’s Cromwell, 2, 384. 

Conversely, a bird is said to light upon a tree when it stops 
its flight, and, settling on a branch, offers itself steadily to our 
view, like an object suddenly displayed by a ray of light fell- 
ing upon it. Hence to alight, AS. alihtan, to light on any- 
thing, especially on the ground, and consequently to descend 
from a carriage, from on horseback. A similar metaphor pb- 
tams m New Holland, where the natives express seeing or 
finding an object by saying it makes a light. 

“ Well me and Hoogong go look ont for duck, aye, aye. Bel make a 
li^t dnck.” Which rendered into English voi^ be, “ We don’t see any 
dnok” £don’t light on any.] — Mrs Meredith. 

AIL Goth, atts ; IceL aUr ; AS. e<M. Notwithstanding 
the double I, I have long been incited to suspect that it is 
a derivative from the root d, m, e, ei, aye, ever. Certainly 
the significations of ever and all are closely related, the one 
implying c<mtinuance in time, the other continuance through- 
out an extended series, or the parts of a multifaricms object. 
The sense of the original ®, however, is not always confined 
to ocmtinuance in time, as is distinotiy pointed out by Ihre. 
•“ TJrar hornet war swa fiigurt som a gull wn.” The aurox 
horn was as fair as if it were all gold. So i»-lms, all-bright ; 
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(B-tidf modem Swv oR-Ud, all dme. AS. ate, each, is probably 
mdic, everolBce, ipiplyiag the appUeatioit of a predicate to all 
the Aiembers of a aeriea. In every, formerly evere^e, everUk, 
for eefre-wlo, there is a repeti^on of the element signifying 
oontimmnce. But every and aU express fimdammitally the 
same idea. Every one indicates aU the mdividttah of a 
series ; every man and cM men are the same thing. The Or. 
bXae, whole, appears to spring from a totally different con- 
ception. 

Alkali. Ajab. ahyali, the salt of ashes. — Dies. In modem 
chemistry generalised to express all those salts that neutra- 
lise acids. 

To Allay, formerly written aUegge, as to eay was formerly 
to eegge. Two distinct words are confounded in the modem 
aUay, the first of which should properly be written with a 
single I, from AS. alecgan, to lay down, to put down, si^press, 
tranquillise. Speaking of Wm. Bufus, the Sax. Chron. says, 

Eallan feloe behet eallaa tha uniihte to aleggenne, the on his hrothor 
timau yrtBcva . ; 

translated in E. of Glloucester, 

He hehet God and that folo an heheste that was this, 

To alegge all lather lawes that yholde were before 
And better make than were suththe he was ybore. 

Thomalhrwhy sitten we soe 
As weren OTerwent with woe 
Upon so faire a motrowe. 

The joyous time now nigheth fast 
That shall dlegye tins bitter blast. 

And riake the winter somnfe.— Shepherd’s Catendar. 

In the same way the Swod. has wadret logger sig ; wi^ken 
tagger sig, the wind is laid ; the,pain abated So in Tirgil, 
venti posudre, the wind was laid. 

If by year art, mj dearest father, you haif^ , 

Fat fiib wQd waters in this ipar,)_s% them.^— Tempest. 

So to (May tihirs^ grief,: do, 
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The other form^ confounded tritibi aiegge from aJtecgan in the 
fhodem gUayy is the old alhggey from Fr. a^ety It. all^giarey 
Lht* aUeviare, to lighten^ mitigate^ tranquilliser thus coming 
round so exactly to the sense of tdayy from alecgatiy that it is 
hnpossible sometimes to say to which t>f the two origins the 
word should be referred. 

Lat. lecisy lights easy^ gentler becomes in Prov. leu ; whence 
leviavy leujavy to assuage ; alletiary alhujaty 0. Fr. alUgety to 
KghteUr to assuage, precisely in the same way that from 
hreeisy akibreeiarey are formed Prov. hreUy ahreujary Fr. oi- 
hrigevy OE. abreggCy to abridge. 

Que m’dones joi e rslleujes ma dolor. 

Qu’elle me donnat joie et m*allegeSt ma douleur. — ^Bayn. 

Per Dieu aleujatz m'aqnest fays ! 

Por God’s sake lighten me this burden. 

So in Italian, 

Pate limosina et dir messi accio ialleggino i nostri martiri 

- — that our torments may be assuaged, or allayed. 

She (Old Age) wepeth the time that she hath wasted — 

And of her olde ranitie. 

That but afome her she may see 
In the future some small socoure. 

To leggin her of her dolour. — R. R. 

It would hav^ brought my life again, 

Por certes erenly I dare well same 
The sight only and the satour « 

Aleggid much of my langnor. — R. R. 

In the original, 

Le Bens pins, et rondeor 
Si ra’al^eoimt ma dottlenr. 

re Altedge. iPr. Atkguer, to alleadge, to produce redaons, 
evidence, or authority for the proof of. — ^tg. 

Lat. legate, to intrust or assign uhto ; aUegare, to d^nite 
or cominission one, to tend a tneemge, to scdioit by message. 
** Petit a me Baboains et auticos allegat.*' aAB pf 

me aad sends friends (to support his petition)^ Hence it 
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came to aigaifyi to Kdduce jteaaoiu or witooaacf in 8tq[^p<tft of 
aif argtnuent. From the language of laivyors probaUy tiie 
word, oamo into general use in Eiigland and France* 

Jwsiiims trbioh that hated his foUe i 
Answered stum right in his japerie, 

And for he wold 1^ ionge tale afarege 

He wolde non snotoritie aiU^. — ^Merchant’s Xale. 

Thei woU a Uggen also by the godspell preoven it, 

Nolite judicare qnenqpiaih. — ^P. P. 

Here we find alledge, from Lat. aUegare, i^lt and pro- 
nounced in the same manner as ailegge (the modem allay), 
from AS. alecgan, and there is so little difference in meaning 
between laying down, and bringing forward reasons, that 
the Latin and Saxon derivatives were sometimes confounded. 

And eke this noble duke aleyde 

Poll many another skill, and seide 

She had well deserved wrecke. — Gower in Eich. 

Here edeyde is plainly to be understood in the sense of the 
Lat. (Ulegare. 

Ailegianoe. See Liege. 

To Alleviate. See Allay. 

Alley. Fr. oMe, a walk, path, passage, from aller, to go. 
Alligator. The American crocodile, from the Sp. lagarta, 
a lizard ; Lat. lacerta. In Hawkins’ voyage ho q>eak8 of 
those imder the name of alagartoe8\ Lagarto das Indias, 
the cayman or South Ajnerican alligator, 

AHodiaL Alhdium, in Mid. Lat., was an estate hdd in 
absolute possession without a feudal superior.— Haokstone. 
The derivation has been much disputed, and little light has 
been thrown upon it by the various guesses of antiquarians. 
The W(»d appears as early as the nipth oentufy the 

forms tdodis, dodos, ahdwm, daod^m, and in 1 ^. deu, dm 
franc, froae-dmd, frgnoddf franc-deirf. .The general 
sense is that d an estate held m absolute pQ«fea«om Mess 
jpasdium possessionis hexedh^arias, hoe esht 0icdm» noslxum 
qui est in page Andigavmiri-’' ■— Charia an. $39^ in l>Ui^ 
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“ Alaudum meum siVe haDr^itatem quam dedit mihi pater 
meus in die nuptiaram meanon/^ Patemae Itsereditati, quam 
nostrates ' vel patrimonium vocant, sese contulit.^' 

It is often opposed to a fief. Hbbc autem fuerunt ea — quae 
allodiis sive praediis in feudum commutavit Adela.'^ It is 
taken for an estate free of duties. Habemus vineae agripen- 
num unum altodiaUter immunem, hoc est ab onmi censfis et 
vicariae redhibitione liberum/^ Peddit ea terra 2 den. censfis 
cum ante semper alodium fuisset.^^ A. n. 1078. 

It can hardly be wholly distinct from Icel. ddal^ which is 
used in much the same sense, allodium, praedium hereditariam ; 
ddals-^fordy praedium hereditariun^ ; ddaUborinriy natus ad 
heredium avitum, scilicet rect& linc^ d. prime occupanto ; 
6dals~madr, dominus allodialis, strict^ primus occupans. — 
Haldorsen. 

Dan. Sw. odel, a. patrimonial estate. The landed proprie- 
tors of the Shetland Isles are still called udallers, according 
to Sir Walter Scott. The Icel. ddal is also used in the sense 
of abandoned goods, at leggia fyrer 6daly to abandon a thing, 
to leave it to be taken by the first occupier. If Mid. Lat. 
ahdis, aloduMy is identical with the Icel. word, it exhibits a 
singular transposition of syllables. Ihre would account for 
allodium from the compound alldha odhol,” mentioned in 
the Gothic laws, — an ancient inheritance, from alldry aotas, 
afttiquitas, and 6daly lliheritance, as allda-vinry an ancient 
friend, alder dmfdy a possession of long standing. See Ihre in 
V. Od. 

To Allow. Two words seem here qpnfounded ; 1. from Lat. 
hudarey to praise, and 2. from locarey to place, to let. 

From the Lat. lausy laudisy was formed Prov. lauSy laUy 
praise, approval, advice. Hence lauzavy alduzar, 0. Fr. her, 
huevy aloueTy to praise, tp approve, to recommend. In like 
manner the Lat. laudg was used for approbation and advice. 

IJaudo igitur ut ab eo duam filiam primogenitam petatis 
duci nostro conjugem,''— I recommend. ^'Et vos illuc ten- 
dere penitus didaudamusy * — we dissuade you.~Dttcange. 
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Et leur demanda que il potent & faire^ et li loirent tous 
que il descendist.*'— Et il li dirent que je li avois fo/bon 
eouseil/*-^oin70e m Baynouard. In iJxe same way in 
English: 

This is the sum of what I would have ye weighs 
First whether t allow my whole devise. 

And think it good for me, for them, for you, 

, And if ye like it and ailow it well — 

Ferrex and Porrex in Richardson. 

Especially lau$ was applied to the approbation given by 
a feudal lord to the alienation of a fee depending upon him, 
and to the fine he received for permission to alienate. Hoc 
donum laudavit Adam Maringotus, de cujus feodo erat/' — 
Due. " 

Prom signifying consent to a grant, the word came to be 
applied to the grant itself. Comes concessit iis et laudavit 
terras et feuda eorum ad suam fidelitatem et servitium.^' 

Pacta est haoc hus sive concessio in claustro S. Marii.^' 
— ^Duc. 

Here we come very near the application of allowance to ex- 
press an assignment of a certain amount of money or goods to 
a particular person or for a special purpose. 

And his allowance was a continual allowance given by 
the king, a daily rate for every day all his life,” — 2 Kings. 

In this sense, however, to allow is from the Lat, locate^ to 
place, cdlocarey to appoint to a certain place or purpose ; It. 
allogarOf to place, to fix Prov. alogar^ Fr, loner y alhuety to 
assign, to put out to higs. 

*'Iie seigneur pent saisir pour sa rente les bestes pasturantes sur son 
fonds encore qu’elles n*appi^iennent A son vassid, ains a ceux qui ont 
alkudes leS distes bestes.--Coutame de Normandie in Baynomurd. 

To allow in rekeninge— alloco. Al/owance^tdlocaoio.-^ Pr. 
Pm. Wallon. alouwer, depen8er.—&randg. 

Again, as the senses of Junt. laudare md aUoctire coalesced 
in Fr. all&uer and E. attowy the confusion seems to have been 
carried back into the contemporary Latin, where allocare is 
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used in the sense of approve or admit ; essonium allocqbile, 
an admissible excuse. 

Alloy. The proportion of base metal mixed with gold or 
silver in coinage. From Lat. lex, the law or rule by which 
the composition of the money is governed, It. lega, Fr. lot, 
aloi. Uniisquisque denarius cudatur et fiat ad legem un- 
decim denariorum.^' — Ducange. In the mining language of 
Spain the term is applied to the proportion of silver found in 
the ore, The extraction for the week was 750 cargos of 
clean ore, average ley from nine to ten marks per monton, 
with an increased proportion of gold.” — Times> Jan. 2, 57. 

From signifying the proportion of base metafin the coin, 
the term alloy was applied to the base metal itself. 

To Allure. To tempt by the offer of a bait or lure. 

To AUy. Fr. oilier ; Lat. ligare^ to tie ; alligare, to tie to, 
to unite. 

Almanac. Apparently from the Arabic, but no explanation 
is given us from that language. 

Almond. Gr. afjvydaXrj ; Lat. amygdala, W^Uach. migddle, 
mandule ; Sp. almendra, Prov. amandola, Fr. amande, It. 
mandola, mandorla, Langued. amcnlou, amello. 

Alms. — Almenry.— Aumry. Gr. eXeefiocrvyri, properly com- 
passionateness, then relief given to the poor. 

This, being an ecclesiastical expression, passed direct into 
the Teutonic languages under the form of G. almosen, 
AS. (elmesse, celmes, OE. alniesse, almose, Sc, awmous, alms ; 
and into the Romance imder the form of Prov. almosna, 
Fr. aumosne, aumdne. Hence the Fr. aumotiier, almoner, 
awmnere, an officer whose duty it ^is to dispense alms, and 
almonry, aumry, the place where the alms are given,, from 
the last of which again it seems that the old form awmhrere^ 
an almoner, must have been derived. — Pr. Pm. When 
aumry is used with reference to the distribution of ahps, 
doubtless two distinct words are confounded, and 

ammary or ambryr from Fr. armoire, Lat armaria, almaria, 
a cupboaDrd. This latter word in h^glish* was specially 
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plied to a cupboard for keeping cold and broken victuals. — 
Bailey, in v, Ambre, Ammery, Aumry. Amhryy a pantry. — 
Halliwell. Then as an aumry or receptacle for brok^ victuals 
would occupy an important place in thebffice where the daily 
dole of charity was dispensed, the association seems to have 
led to lie use of aumry or ambry y as if it were a contraction of 
almonry y from which, as far as sound is concerned, it might 
very well have arken. And vice vers&, almonry some- 
times used in the sense of armartumy almartum, a cupboard. 
Almonariumy almorietumy aimer tola, a cupboard or safe to set 
up broken victuals to be distributed as alms to the poor.— 
Bailey. See Ambry. 

Aloft. On lofty up in the air. G. luft, Isl. lopty OE. lift, 
the air, the sky. 

Along. We must distinguish along, AS. andlang, G. ent- 
lang, entlangs, langs, Sw. mndalangs. It. lungo, Fr. le long de, 
through the length of, from along, in tho sense of causation, 
when some consequence is said to be along of or long of a 
certain agent or efficient principle. 

All this coil is long of jon* — ^Mid. N. Dream. 

Some said it was long on the fire making. 

Some said it was long on the blowing. 

Canon Yeoman's Tale. 

In the former sense long is originally an adjective agreeing 
with the object now governed by the preposition alongy as in 
AS. and langue d<jegy through the long day, through the 
length of the day. In the latter, it is the OS. and AS. gelangy 
owing to, in consequelfbe of, from gelingeny to happen, to 
succeed* 

Mir gelang ubilo an diu daz ih min frio wdta sin, nals 
din scale.” — ^JSTotker. It happened evil to me that I would be 
my own lord, not thy servant, — evil to me was along of this, 
that, &c. 

Quad that men bedonsooldi 
TJp to them alomahtigon Code—* 
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Thar is tliiu helpa gelang 
Manno gehuilco. — Heliaad^ 33^ 44/ 

It is with Almighty God that is the happening of help to 
every man, It is along of Almighty God that, &c. AS. aet 
the is nre lyf gelang ^^^ — our life is along of thee, it springs 
from thee, it is along of thee that we live. Hii sohton on 
hwom that gelang wsere/* — they inquired along of whom that 
was, whose fault it was, from whom it happened that that 
was. — hye. 

Aloof. To loof or luf* in nautical language is to turn the 
vessel up into the wind. Aloof, then, is to the windward of 
one, and as a vessel to the windward has it in her choice 
either to sail away or to bear down upon the leeward vessel, 
aloof has come to signify out of danger, in safety from, out 
of reach of. 

Nor do we find him forward to be sounded; 

But with a crafty madness keeps aioqf, 

< When we would bring him on to some confession 
Of his true state.— Hamlet. 

Alpine. Of the nature of things found in lofty mountains ; 
from the Alps, the highest mountains in Europe. Gael. Aljf, 
a height, an eminence, a mountain. 

Altar. The fire-place on which sacrifices were made to the 
gods. Lat. altar e, which Ihre would explain from Icel. eldr, 
fire, and ar, or arn, a hearth ; or perhaps AS. ern, mrn, a 
place; as Lat. lucerna, latema, a lantern, from luc-ern, leoht- 
ern, the place of a light. 

To Alter. To make something otl^er than what it is ; Lat. 
alterare, from alter, the other. So G. dndem, to change, 
from under, the other ; and the Lat. muto finds an origin of 
like nature in Esthon. mu, another, whence muduma, muudma, 
to change. 

Always. AS. eaUne wceg, ealle wcega, the whole way, alto- 
gether, throughout. The ^rvians use put, way, for the num- 
ber of times a thing happens ; put, once; dm put, 
twice, &c. 
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Aiaalgam. A pasty mixture of mercury and another metal, 
from Gr. fzaXayfxa, ah emolKent, probably a poultice, and that 
from fxaXac^trtify to 43ofteni-^Diex. 

Amanuensis. Lat. from the habit of the scribe or secretary 
signing the documents he W]?ote, as we see in St Paul's Epis- 
tle. A manu from the hand of so and so. Hence 

a manu serms was a slave employed as secretary. 

To Amate. To confound, stupefy, quell. 

Upon the walls the Pagans old and young 
Stood hushed and still, amated and amazed. 

Pairfax in Boucher. 

0. Fr. amater, maters mattir, to abate, mortify, make fade, 
from mat, G. matt, dull, spiritless, faint. It. matto, mad, 
foolish ; Sp. matar, to quench, to slay. 

But when I came out of swooning 
And had my wit and my feeling, 

I was all mate and wende full wele 

Of hlode to have lost a full grete dele.” — "R, R. 1737. 

In the original — Je fus moult vain. 

Derived by Diez from the expression check-mate, at chess^ 
but the word mate has too wide a class of relationships to be 
explained from so restricted a source. Gr. f^arny, in vain, 
jiaraiog, fooUsh ; Lat. fatuus, insipid, foolish ; fatieco, to grow 
faint or weary ; fatigo, to weary, baffle, or confute. 

To Amay. — Amasse* It. stnagare, to discourage, dispirit ; 
Sp. desmayer, to discourage, Respond ; deamayar se, to faint ; 
0. Port, amago, fright;' Prov. esmagar, eamatar, to trouble, 
to frighten, to grieve ; •Pr. s^esmaier, to be sad, pensive, 
astonied, careful, to take thought. — Ootgr. JEsmay, thought, 
care, cark. — ^Hence E. amay, dismay, or simply may, 

Beryn was at counsell, hb hert was full woo. 

And Ms menye (attendants) sory, district, and all mayide. 

Chaucer, Beryn, 2045. 

So for ought that Beryn coud ethir speke er pray 

He inyght in no wyse pass, full sore he gan to my* — ^Ibid. 1685. 
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The J^rov, esmagar is united with E. amaze, by the pro- 
vincial Fr. emeger ; s^emiger, s’etonner — Vocab. de Berri ; 
the soft g and z readily interchanging, as in It. prigione, E. 
prison ; It. cugino, E. cousin, &c* 

The Eomance forms are, according to Diez, derived from the 
Goth, magan, to hare power, to be strong, with the negative 
particle dis. Compare Dan. afmagt, a swoon. . 

Ambassador. Goth. Andbahts, a servant, andbahti, service, 
ministry ; OHG. ambaht, a minister or ministry ; ampahtan, 
to minister ; Mod. G. ampt, employment, office. 

In Middle Lat. ambasda, ambaxia, or ambactia, was used 
for business, and particularly applied to the business of another 
person, or message committed to another, and hence the mo- 
dern sense of embassy, It. ambasciata, as the message sent by 
a ruling power to the government of another state ; ambas- 
sador, the person who carries such a message. 

Quicunque asinum alienum extra domini voluntatem 
pnesumpserit, aut per unum diem aut per duos in ambasda 
sua,^^ — in his own business.— Lex. Burgund. in Ducange. 

Si in dominica ambasda fuerit occupatus.” — Lex Sal. In 
another edition, Si in jussione Begis fuerit occupatus.^' 
Ambasdari, to convey a message. ^‘Et ambasciari ex 
illorum parte quod mihi jussum fuerat/^ — ^Hincmar. in Due. 

The word ambactus is said by Festus to be Gallic : am- 
bactus apud Ennium linguA GallicA servus appellatur ; 
and Caesar, speaking of the equites in Gaul, says, ** circum 
se ambaetos, clientesque habent.^^ Hence Grimni explains 
the word from hah, as backers, supporters, persons standing 
at one’s back, as henchman, a person standing at one’s haunch 
or si(^. 

The notion of ni^ual labour is preserved in Du. dmhagt, 
a handicraft ; ambagts-mann, an artisan. Icel. ambatt, a 
female slave. It ambasdare (perhaps o^ginally to oppress 
with work), to trouble, to grieve ; ambasda, anguish^ distress, 
shortness of breath. 

Amber. It. ambra, Pr. amhre, MHG. amber, &mer / Arabic, 
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arihar ; Sp. Port, amhufi o^amhar^ altmhre.^JAQz. It is 
singular that a substance coming from so small a number of 
places should have had so many different names. Lat. suc^ 
cinunij Gr. riktKTpov ; OG. glmSy according to Tacitus ; Germ. 
bernsteiny from its inflamniable nature ; Bohem. cistec. 

Ambry, Aumbry, Aumber. A sideboard or cupboard-top on 
which plate was displayed — Skinner; in whose time the 
word was becoming obsolete. 

Fr. armoire a cupboard. Sp. armarioy almarioy G. aimer y 
a cupboard. Mid. Lat. armaria, almaria, a chest or cup- 
board, especially for keeping books, whence armarius, the 
monk in charge of the books of a monastery. 

** Purpuram optimum de almaria tollens thesaurum et 
almarium cum ejus pertinentiis, videlicet libris ecclosise.” — 
Due, Bibliotheca, sive armarium vcl archivum, bochord.^^ — 
Gloss. JElfr. 

The word was very variously written in English. Almori- 
olum — an almery,’’ — Pictorial Vocab. in National Antiquities. 
And as the term was often applied to a cupboard used for 
keeping broken meat, of which alms would mainly consist, it 
seems to have contracted a fallacious reference to the word 
almsy and thus to become confounded with aimonry, the office 
where alms were distributed. 

Tlie original meaning, according to Diez, is a chest in 
which arms were kept, armarium, repositorium armorum.*' 
— Gloss. Lindenbr. 

Ambush, from It. boeco, Prov. Jose, a bush, wood, 
thicket ; It. imboscareh Prov. emboscar, 'Ft. embuseker, to go 
into a wood, get into a thicket for shelter, then to lie in wait, 
set an ambush. 

Ameaalile. Easy to be lecl, or rttled, from Fr. ammer, to 
bring or lead unto, mener, to lead, to conduct. 8ee Demean. 

Ameraemikt. — ^Ameroiameat. A peotmieiy penalty imposed 
upon offisodmi at the mercy of ^he court : it idSm from a 
fine, Yrhich is a pemishment certain, and d^ermined by some 
statute. — ^B^ey. 
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In Law Latin, poni in miaericardia was thus to be placed 
at the mercy of the coMxt y Stre mis A merciy or itre amerci^, 
to be amerced, and misericordia was used for any arbitrary 
exaction, 

Coxioedimas eiiam eisdem abbati et mona^bis et eonim successoribus 
quod siut quieti de omnibus misericordiis in perpetuum. — Charter Edw. I, 
in Due. 

Et inde coram co placitabuntur, et de omnibus misericordiis et emenda- 
tionibus debemus habere 11 solidos. — ^Duc. 

When a party was thus placed at the mercy of the court, 
it was the business of affeerors appointed for that purpose to 
fix the amount of the amercement. See Affeer. 

Amount. From mont, hill, and val, valley, the French formed 
amont and aval, upwards and downwards respectively, whence 
monter, to moimt, to rise up, and avaler, to send down, to 
swallow. Hence amount is the sum total to which a number 
of charges rise up when added together. 

Amulet. Lat. amidetum, a ball or anything worn about the 
person as a preservative or charm against evil. From Arab. 
hamala, to carry. 

To Amuse. To give one something to muse on, to occupy 
the thoughts, to entertain, give cheerful occupation. For- 
merly also used as the simple muse, to contemplate, earnestly 
fix the thoughts on. 

Here I put my pen into the inkhom and fell into a strong and deep 
amusement, revolving in my mind with great perplexity the^ amazing change 
of our affairs.— ^Fleetwood in Richardson. 

See to Muse. 

An. The indefinite article, the purport of which is simply 
to iuiEcate individuality. It is the same word with the 
numeral one, AS. an, and the difference in pronunciation has 
arisen from the slighter accent bmng laid upon the word 
when used as an article than when as a definite numeral* So 
in Breton, the indefinite article has become while the 
numeral is man. Ban. een, one, on, a, an. 
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An. — ^And. There is no t^adical distinction between an and 
and/ which are accidental modifications of spelling ultim- 
ately appropriated to special applications of the particle. 

In our older writers it was not unfrequent to make use of 
an in the sense in which we now employ and, and vice versd 
and in the sense of an of if. 

First, an for and. 

He nome with hym of Engelond god knygt jnony one 

An myd grete poer and muche foie thuderwarde wende anon, 

So that he sone come bysyde hys fone echon. 

An bylevede hym there al nygt, and al hys ost also, 

An thogte anon amorwe strong batayle do.— -R. G. 319. 

Secondly, and for if or an. 

Me reweth sore I am unto hire teyde, 

Tor and I should rekene every vice 
Which that she hath, y wis I were to nice. 

Squire's Prologue. 

O swete and wel beloved spouse dere, 

There is a couiffeeil, and ye wol it here. 

Which that right fain 1 wolde unto you saie. 

2nd Nun’s Taie, 

And I were so apt to quarrel as thou art, any man should buy the fee 
simple of my life for an hour and a half. 

We find an {fand and if, or simply an for if 

—I pray thee, Launce, and ^thou seest my boy bid him make haste. 

But andifihai wicked servant say in his heart, &c. 

Nay, an thou dalliest, then I am thy foe. — Ben Jonson in Bichardson. 

In the same sense the** O, Swed. cpn ; cen fee floger, if the 
cattle escape ; while om corresponds exactly to our an if, 
om, formerly being the exact representative of E. if The 
Sw. mn isL also used in the sense of and, still, y^L — Ihre. 

It is extremely difficult to guess at the sensible image 
which lies at the root of the obscure significations expressed 
by the particles and conjunctions^ the most tiiae-wom relics of 
language ; but in ihe present instance it seems that both sense 

E 
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and form might well be taken £rom the E. event in the sense 
of continuous, unbroken, level 
The poetical contraction of even into e*en bIdlowb how such 
a root might give rise to such forms as Icel. enn^ 0. Swed. 
Pan. end. With respect to meaning, we still use even as a con-, 
jimction in cases closely corresponding to the Swed. cen^ and 
Dan. end. Thus we have Swed. mn-nu translated by Ihre, 
etiamnum, even now, i. e. without a sensible break between 
the event in question and now; cendochy quamvis, even 
though, or although ; cen, yet, still, continuously ; ‘‘ he is 
stiU there,^^ he continues there. So in Danish,— cm detto 
end skulde ske, even if that should happen ; end ikkcy ne 
quidem, not even then; end nuy even now. When one 
proposition is made conditional on another, the two are prac- 
tically put upon the same level, and thus the conditionality 
may fairly be expressed by even contracted into cen or an. 
Analysing in this point of view the sentence above quoted, 

Nay, an thou dalliest, then I am thy foe, 

it must be interpreted, Nay, understand these propositions as 
equally certain, thou daUiest here, I am thy foe. — It depends 
upon you whether the first is to prove a fact or no, but the 
second proposition has the same value which you choose to 
give to the former. 

It will subsequently be shown probable that the conjunc- 
tion if is another relic of the same word. On the other 
hand, placing two things side by side, or on a level with each 
other, may be used to express that they are to be taken toge- 
ther, to be treated in the same manner, to form a single 
whole ; and thus it is that the same word,' which implies con- 
ditionfdiiy when circumstances show the imcertainty of the 
first clause, may become a copulative when the circumstances 
of the sentence indicate such a signification, 

AadklKr, Xiat. unehotay Gr. oyirvpa. There can be no 
doubt thf^ it is ftom the root signifying hook, which 
gives rise tp the Gt. ayitvXeci curved, crooked; oxswr, an 
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elbow, recess, comer; ayicocp a valley; oyKOc, a swelliag; 
oyK-tf, oyKiroc, a hoolc ; Lat. anguluSy an angle, uncuSy a ho<^, 
crooked, and £. hoohy hangy anghy a fish-ho^, fte. 

Unco alHget emckora morsu.— Viig^ 

Anchoret. A hermit* Or. amxtapnnic, one who has retired 
from the world ; from ayaxtape^, to retire. 

Anchovy. Fr. anchoisy It. ancioey Gr. n^^y Lat. apuOy 
aphya {apya ) ; whence might arise, It. {apj^uga) aceitigay 
Pied. Sicil. anciomy Genoes, anciua, — Diez. 

Anci^t Lat, antCy Prov. anteSy It. anziy before, whence 
anzianoy Fr. ancieUy ancient, belohging to former times. 

Ancle. AS. andeowy G. enheh Probably a parallel formation 
with Gr. ayicvXri, a loop, the knee, or bending of the leg ; and 
from the same root ayicwpy the elbow, or^bending of the arm ; 
It. anca, the kaunchy or bending of the hip ; OHG. aneha, 
Bav. ante (genick), the bending of the neck. 

And. See An. 

Andiron. Originally the iron bars which supported the two 
ends of the logs on a wood fire. AS. brand-iseny brand-iron. 
But this could never have been corrupted into andiron. The 
Mid. Lat. has andena, andehy andeday anderia ; Fr. landiefy 
grand chenet de cuisine.—Dict. Wallon. The Flemish wmd^ 
ijser probably exhibits the true origin, from wenden, to turn f 
wend-yseTy brand-ijneVy crateuterium, ferrum in quo veru 
vertitur, — ^Kil., i. e. the rack in front of the kitchen-dogs or 
andirons, for supporting the spit. Lmndevy GalL landier, 
Lat. verutentum ; item lyec andena.’^~Catholic6n Arm. in 
Due. In modern English the term has been transferred to 
the moveable fire-irons. 

An&t — Anenst. In face respecting. AS* op- 

posite ; form ongeatiy over against, opposite, in fron% Sc* 
foreanent. The word anenty however, does not seem to eotne 
directly from the AS. ongean. It shows at least a norths 
influence from tiic IsL gtegni, Sw. genty opposite, gmU ^ 
over against. Hence on genty anent, and with the Py so com- 
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moxily added to prepositions (comp.* antey before, Prov. anteSy 
AS. togeaneSf &c,\"^anenti8* Anentis men, it is impossible, 
but not anentis God.” — ^Wicliff. Hence Anensfy &s alongst 
from along, whilst from while, against from again. 

Anger. Formerly used in the sense of trouble, torment, 
grierance. 

He that ay has levyt fre 
May not know well the propyrt6. 

The angyr na the wreehyt dome 

That is cowplyt to fouie thyridome. — Bruce, i. 23^* 

Shame 

From whom fele angirs I have had.^R. R. 

In the original. 

Par qui je fus puis moult gr4v4. 

From the sense of oppression, or injury, the expression 
was transferred to the feelings of resentment naturally 
aroused in the mind of the person aggrieved. In the same 
way, the word harm signifies injury, damage, in English, and 
resentment, anger, vexation, in Swedish. 

The idea of injury is very often expressed by the imago of 
pressure, as in the word oppress, or the Fr. graver, to bear 
heavy on one. Now the root ang is very widely spread in 
the sense of compression, tightness. G. eng, comi)ressed, 
strait, narrow; Lat. angere, to strain, strangle, vex, torment ; 
any wa/wa, narrow ; angina, oppression of the "breast; angor, 
anguish, sorrow, vexation; Gr. to compress, strain, 

strangle, whence ay^i (as It. presso), near; ayx^adai, to be 
grieved ; ay^ovn, what causes pain or grief. 

Both physical and metaphorical senses are well deWop- 
ed in the Icel. ; angr, narrow, a nook or comer, grief, pain, 
sorrow ; angra, to torment, to trouble ; hrabba-angar, crabs^ 
ineere. 

To Angle. To fish with a rod and line, from AS. angel, a 
fisk^iook } Du. ungheUsnoer, angheUroede, a fishing-line, fish- 
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ing-rod; aw</Aefe/j, to angle. Chaucer has showing 

that the proper meaning of the word angle was then lost, 
and by a further confusion it was subsequently applied to 
the rod. 

A fisher next his trembling angle bears. — Pope. 

Anguish. Lat. angmtiay a strait, whence It. angoscia (as 
poscia, from postea), Fr. angoisssy E. anguish. See Anger. 

To Anneal. A staining and baking of glass, so that the 
colour may go quite through it. — ^Bailey. 

It is much ^suspected anegling of glass (which answereth to dyeing in 
grain in drapery), especially of yellow, is lost in our age as to the perfection 
thereof. — Puller’s Worthies of Kent, in Richardson. 

Commonly referred to AS. anmlan^ oncelany to kindle, set on 
fire, light up ; from cBlaUy to burn. But the AS. is a very 
unusual source for the designation of a process in any of the 
fine arts, and I think it more likely that the term was 
derived from the It. nielloy Mid. Lat. nigellum, a kind of 
black enamel on gold or silver. To ornament in this manner 
became in Pr. neller or neeler, which sCems loosely to have 
been applied to enamelling in general. 

D’une bande d’or u^ell^ 

Aux manohes et col oull6e. — ^R. R. in Diet. Etym^ 

Also written noiele, noelSy and in the Latin of the period nigel- 
latus, nicellatus. ^Neller y to varnish^ enamel, or glaze with 
the stuff nellurey one part whereof is of fine silver, two of 
copper, and three of lei^. — Cotgr. Then as the E. enamel 
was formed from Fr. emaiUer it seems probable that nhler or 
neller was converted by a like addition into enneal, anneal. 
To enamel, esmailler, 72 c//cr.-^Sherwood. Afterwards the term 
was transferred to the tempering of glass in an enamelUng 
furnace. 

To Annoy. It, annoiare, Fr. ennuger, to annoy, rex^ trou- 
ble, grieve, afflict, weary, irke, importuno over; much,— 
Cotgr. From in odio ; est mihi in odie^ it is hateful to me. 
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H^ice Sp. enoyoy mojo^ anger, offence, injury ; Ptot* enuei, 
moi. The Prov., says Diez, must originally hare said ‘‘ amors 
m^es en oi,” — ^amor mihi est in odio ; then, taking emis as a 
noun, am(yirs irCes enois» In the 0. Venet. dialect, the Lat. 
is retain^ unaltered ; “ plu te sent a inodio,^^— equiyalent 
to the It. piu ti $ono a-noja; ‘‘a te inodio ,” — a tm nqja. 
In accordance with this derivation 0. Fr. enuier was con- 
strued with a dative; "icest afaire al rei enuiadj ^ — Livre des 
Eois. The foregoing derivation seems conclusive, otherwise 
that of Kilian would have been satisfactory enough, from 
nood, need, compulsion, necessitas, labor, difficultas ; noode, 
mye, invitus, et mgr^, invite, moleste, gravate ; mode hebhen, 
mgre ferre, aogre pati ; noeyen, noyen, officere, nocere, moles- 
tum esse ; noeyelick, nocivus, molestus, infensus. 

Anon. AS. on an^ in one, jugiter, continue, sine inter- 
missione — Lye ; at one time, in a moment ; eve^* and anon, 
contmuaUy. 

Anfwnr. AS. andmarian, from and, in opposition, and 
twerian, Goth, svaran, to swear. Icel. svara, to answer, to 
engage for. It is remarkable that the Latin expression for 
answer is formed in exactly the same way from- a verb spon- 
dere, signifying to engage for, to assure. The simpler idea 
of speaking in return is distinctly expressed by the Goth. 
anda-vaurd, G. ant-wort, AS. andwyrd, current side by side 
with the synonymous andswar, 

Ant Ihe well-known insect, contracted frean emmet / like 
amt, a parent’s sister, from Lat. amita. 

Anthem. A divine song sung ^ two opposite choirs or 
<dioru8e8.— Btuley. Lat. antiphonia ; Gr. nvr»/^rtut, from am 
oppomte, andfatti, yoice. Fr. antienne; AS. antefn, whence 
anthem, as from AS. etefn, E. stem. 

Antick.— Antique. Lat. antictu, from ante, before, as posti- 
«««, from behind. 

At the revival of art in the 14th and centuries the 
recoghi^. models of imitation wme ohiefly;^the rmnains of 
ancirat sculptare, left as the leg^y of Bmnan^eiyilisation. 
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Hence the apjAication of the term antique to work of sculp- 
tured ornamentation^ while individual figures wrought in imi- 
tation or supposed imitation of the ancient models^ were called 
antiquely as the originals are at the present day. 

At the entering of the pUays before the gate was builded a fountain 
of embowed work engrayled with mtieke workes, — ^the old God of wine called 
Baechus birling the wine^ which by the conduits in the earth ran to the 
people plaateously with red^ whitej and claret wine. — Hall*s Chronicles. m 
Kichardson. 

Again from the same author. 

At thb nether end were two broad arches upon three anHke pillets, ril of 
gold^ burnished, swaged, and graven full of gargills and serpentes-^and 
above the arches were made sundry atUikes and devices. 

But as it is easier to produce a certain effect by monstrous 
and caricature representations than by aiming at the beauti-; 
ful in art, the sculptures by which our medieval buildings 
were adorned, executed by such stone-masons as were to be 
had, were chiefly of the former class, and an antick came to 
signify a grotesque figure such as we see on the spouts or 
pinnacles of our cathedrals. 

Some fetch the origin of this proverb (he looks as the devil over Lincoln) 
from a stone picture of the Devil which doth or lately did overlook IaucoIh 
C ollege. Surply the architect intended it no farther than for an ordinaiy 
Fuller in Richardson. 

Now for the inside here grows another doubt, whether grotesca, as the 
Italians, or antique work, as we call it, should be received.— ReUquuB 
Wottonianse in ditto. 

The term was next tri£tu$ferred to the grotesque charwters, 
such as savages, fau]^, and devils, which were favourite sub- 
jects of imitation in masques and revels. 

That roome wit^pure gold it all was overlaid 
Wrought with wild mtickes whioh their tblUes playde 
lu the riehe metal as they living were. — Spencer* 

To dfuicQ the is explained by Hailey to dance after 

an odd and ridiculous manner, or in a ridieul^ dressy lili^ a 
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jack->pudding. To go antiquely^ in Shakespear, to go 
strange disguises. In modem language antic is applied 
extravagant gestures, such as those adopted by persons repre- 
senting the characters called antics in ancient masques, 

Antler. Fr. andouiUer$y the branches of a stag’s horns ; 
but properly andouiller is the first branch or brow-antler, sur 
andouiller the second. As the brow-antler projects forward 
the word has been derived from ante, before, but the explana- 
tion has not been satisfactorily made out. 

Anvil. Formerly written anvilt or anvild y AS. anjllt y PL 
D. amhoU y Du. aenbeldy ambeldy a block to hammer on ; 
percutere, cillan — ^Gloss. Pezron ; Jillisty verberas. — Otfried. 
So Lat. incuSy incudiSy from in and cudercy to strike ; G. am^ 
boss; OHG. anapozy from an BXLd:bosseny to strike. 

Any. AS. wnigy from any one, and igy a termination equiva- 
lent to Goth, eigsy from eiga^iy to have. Thus from gahe, a 
gift, wealth, gabeigs, one having wealth, rich. In like manner, 
any is that which partakes of the nature of one, a small quan- 
tity, a few, some one, one at the least. 

Apanage. Lat. panis, bread, whence Vror. panar, apanar, 
to nourish, to support ; Fr. apanage, a 'proYmon for a younger 
child. 

Apart. — ^Apartment. Fr. d part, aside, separate. Apart- 
menty something set aside, a suite of rooms set aside for a 
separate purpose, finally applied to a single chamber. 

Ape. Originally a monkey in general ; latterly applied to 
the tailless species. To ape, to imitate gestures, from the imi- 
tative habits of monkeys. 

Appal. Wholly unconnected witlij^erfe, to which it is often 
referred. To cause J;o pall (see Pall), to deaden, to fake away 
or lose the vital powers, whether through age or sudden ter- 
ror, horror, or the like. 

An old appalled wight, in Chaucer, is a man who has lost 
his vigour through age. 

A grievous disease came upon Severus, being afpalled with age, so that 
lie was constrained to keep his chamber.— Stow, Chron. in R. 
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And among other of his famous deeds, he revived and quickened again 
the faith of Christy that in some places of his kingdom was sore appalled, 
—Fabian in R. 

Apparel, From par ^ equal, like, the M. Lat. diminutive 

pariculus, gave rise to, It. parecchtOy Sp. parefoy Fr. pareily 
like. Hence It. appareccldarOy Sp. aparf^avy Prov. aparelhaVy 
Fr, appareillery properly to join like to like, to fit, to Buit. 
Appareily outfit, preparation, habiliments. — ^Dicz. 

And whanne sum men seiden of the Temple that it was^ aparelid with 
good stones. — Wiclif in Richardson. 

Eke if he apparaille his mete more deliciously than nede is — Parson’s 
Tale. 

Then like Fr. hahilleVy or E. dre^Sy the word was specially 
applied to clothing, as the necessary preparation for every 
Mnd of action. 

To Appeal Lat.< appellarey Fr. appelery to call, to call on 
one for a special purpose, to call for judgment, to call on one 
for his defence, i. e. to accuse him of a prime. 

Apple. AS. ceply Isl. ap^aly W. apaly Ir. avally Lith. oholySy 
TXviB^,jabloko, 

To Appoint. The Fr. point was used in the sense of con- 
dition, manner, arrangement — the order, trim, array, plight, 
case, taking, one is in. — Cotgr. En piteux poincty in piteous 
case ; habiller en ce poincty to dress in this fashion.-rr^ont 
Nouv. Nouv. A poincty aptly, in good time, in good seMn ; 
prendre son d poincty to take his -fittest opportunity for ; 
quand it fdt d poincty when the proper time came. Hence 
appoincty fitness, opportunity, a thing for one’s purpose, after 
his mind ; and appoincter (to find fitting, pronounce fitting), 
to determine, order> decree, to finish a controversy, to accord, 
agree, make a composition between parties, to assign or grant 
over unto. — 6otgr. 

To Appraise. Lat. pjretiumy Fr. prixy o price, value ; appre- 
cicry to rate, esteem, prize, set a price on.* — Cotgr. The PI. D. 
Umn is usel-hoth as E. praiscy to commeuid, and also as ap- 
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praise, to set a price on. To praise, in fact, is only to exalt 
the price or value of a thing, to speak in oommendation. 

Apprehend. — Apprentice. — Apprise.^ Lat. prehendere, to 
catch hold of ; apprehendere, to seize, and metaphorically to 
take the meaning, to understand, to learn. Fr. apprendre, 
dppris, to learn, whence the E. apprise, to make a thing 
known. Fr. apprentis, a learner, one taken for the purpose 
of learning a trade. 

To Approach. Lat. prope, near, whence M. Lat. propiare, 
appropiare ; Prov. appropjar, apropchar, Fr. approoher, to 
draw near. — Diez. 

Approbation. Approve. — Approver. Lat. probus, good, 
probare, approbare, to deem good, pronounce good. Fr. ap- 
prover, to approve, allow, find good, consent unto. — Cotgr. 

Hence an Approver in law is one who has been privy and 
consenting to a crime, but receives pardon in consideration of 
his giving evidence against his principal. 

This false thefe this sompnour, , quoth the frere. 

Had alway bandis redy to his bond, 

That tellith him all the secre they knew, 

For their acquaintance was not eome of new ; 

They werin his approvirs privily. — Friar’s Tale. 

Apricot. Formerly apricoch, which is nearer the true de- 
rivation. They were considered by the Romans a kind of 
peach, and were called prmcoqua, or prcecocia, from their 
ripening earlier than the ordinary peach. 

h^turescunt estate pracocia intra triginta annos reperta et prime dena* 
riis singulis venundata. — ^Pliny, N. H. xv. 11. 

Martial alludes to the peach being grafted on the apricot, 

Yilia materais fueramus Preecoqua ramis 
Nunc ia adoptivis Persies cara stuxttts/ 

They were also called Mala Armemma ; 
sOtil^s the^m^i^or as a species of pe^k Hips- 

corides, after speaking of peaches, says the sinaUer sort, 
Annedans, in Hr. jrpaiKOKia, ate more digestible. TEo^rd 
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was also written in Gr, vpsKOitKia or fiepiKOKtcWf whence the Arab. 
Sarkokon,~N. and Q. No. 878. Mod. Gr. vpaucoKictot', 

Apron. A cloth worn in front for the protection of the 
clothes, by corruption for mpron. StiU called napperriy in the 
N. of E. — Halliwell. Nuprutiy or barm-cloth. — ;Prompt. 
From 0. Fr. naperotiy properly the intensitive of nape^ a cloth, 
as napkin is the diminutive. Naperon, grande nappe* — ^Roque- 
fort. Naperon is explained by H^cart, a small cloth put 
upon the table-cloth during dinner, to preserve it from stains, 
and taken away before dessert. — Diet. Rouchi. 

^And therewith to wepe 

She made, and with her napron feir and white ywash 
She wjped soft hir eyeu'for teris that she oatlash. 

Chaucer, Beryn. Prol. 31. 

The loss or addition of an initial n to words is very common, 
and frequently we are unable to say whether the consonant 
has been lost or added. 

Thus we have nauger and auger y newt and ewte^ or efty nawl 
and awly nompire and umpircy and the same phenomenon 
is common in other European languages. 

Arbiter. — Arbitrate. The primary sense of Lat, arbiter is 
commonly given as an eye-witness, from whence that of an 
umpire or judge is supposed to be derived, as a witness spe- 
cially called in for the purpose of determining the question 
under trial. But there is no recognized derivation in Latin 
which would account for either of these significations. The 
true explanation seems afforded by the Fin. 

There is a common tendency in an uninformed state of 
society to seek for tBo resolution of doubtful questions of 
sufficient interest by the casting of lots in some shape or 
other. Thus in Latin eor^y a dot, is taken in t}ie sense of 
an oracle, and sartilegue is a soothsayer, one who gives «ora- 
cles, or answe]$ questions by the casting of lots; and this 
doujbtless is the origin of E. soroerery sorcery. Albanian, 
shorty a loti chortiry a soothsayer. Now one of the points 
upon which the conning man of the present day is most 
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frequently consulted is the finding of lost property, and 
a dispute upon such a subject among a barbarous people 
would naturally be referred to one who was supposed to have 
supernatural means -of knowing the truth. Thus thelots- 
man or soothsayer would naturally be called in as arbiter or 
dooms-man. Now we find in Fin. arpa^ a lot, symbol, divin- 
ing rod, or any instrument of divination ; arpa-mieSy {mies:sz 
man,) sortium ductor, arbiter, hariolus; arpelen, arweUay 
to decide by lot, to divine ; arwata, conjicio, auguror, aostimo, 
arbitror ; arwaajay arbiter in re censendfi. ; arweloy arbitriiun, 
opinio, conjectura ; arwausy conjectura, oestimatio arbitraria. 
It will be observed in how large a proportion of these cases 
the Lat. arbiter and its derivatives are used in explanation 
of the Fin. words derived from arpa. 

Arbour. Frogi OE. herhercy a place for the cultivation of 
herbs, a pleasure-ground, garden, subsequently confined to 
designate the bower or rustic shelter which commonly occu- 
pied the most conspicuous situation in the garden ; and thus 
the etymdlogical reference to herbs being no longer apparent, 
the spelling was probably accommodated to the notion of 
being sheltered by trees or shrubs (arbor). 

This path 

I followid till it me brought 

To a right plesaunt Aerbir wel ywrought. 

Which that benchid was, and with turfis new 

Freshly tumid 

The hegge also that yedin in compas 
And closid in all the grene kerbere, 

With Sycamor was set and Eglatere, — 

And shapin was this kerbir, rofe and all. 

As is a pretty parlour. — Chaucer, Flower axtd Leaf. 

It growyth in a gardyn, quod he, 

That God made hymselve 

Amyddes mannes body, 

The more (root) is of that stokke. 

Ilertc bighte the kerber 

That it inne groweth, — P. 2. ^3- 
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The word is still used in its ancient meaning at Shrewsbury, 
where the different guilds have separate little pleasure-gar- 
dens with their summer-houses each within its own fence, in 
the midst of an open field outside the town, and over the gate 
of one of these gardens is written Shoemakers^ Arbour/^ 

This lady walked outright till he might see her enter into a fine dose 
arbor : it was of trees whose branches so interlaced each other tliat it could 
resist the strongest violence of eye-sight.^Arcadia in Eichardson. 

Arch. A curved line, part of a circle, anything of a bowed 
form, as the.arch of a bridge. Lat. arcus ^ a bow, which has 
been referred to W. gwyreky curved, from gwyro^ to bend. 

Arch. From Gr. apx»?, beginning, to be first. Apx« was 
used in composition to indicate the chief or principal, becom- 
ing arch in the English version, as in arch-byshop, arch-angcL 
In G., under the form erz, the particle was extended by ana- 
logy to the high dignities of the empire, and thus joined with 
words not derived from Greek ; erz-herzog, arch-duke ; erz- 
Pfalz, the palatinate of the Rhine ; Es^z-kammerer, arch- 
chambcrlain, &c. 

It was then used to express eminence in evil, acquiring the 
sense of E. arrant ; erz-betruger, an arrant cheat, erz-bose- 
wicht, an arrant rogue, erz-wucherer, an arrant usurer. So 
in E. arch, arrant or notorious, an arch-rogue, greh-traitor, 
&c. — Bailey. 

Arch. Sly, mischievous. G. arg, bad, wicked, mischievous, 
petulant ; ein arger Knabe, an arch boy. Du. erg, malus, 
malignus, and also calljius, versutus. — Biglotton. Ein erg 
Kind, un malin enfant, un petit rus6. Op een ergje uit zijn, 
to plot a trick. Dan. arrig, ill-tempered, ill-natured ; det ar- 
rigste snam, arrant trash, the most wretched stuff. Icel. argr, 
lazy, cowardly, and this is probably the source from whence 
the bad signification of the word has arisen. Among warlike 
barbarians the reproach of cowardice was the most offensive 
that could be made, and the charge was felt to include all the 
evil that could be said of a man'^ 
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Memento^ Dux Eerdulfe> quod me esse inertem et inutilem dixeris^ et 
Vttlgari verbo Arga vocaveris. — ^Paul Wamefirid. 

Si quis alium Argam per furorem elainavent«*^Lombard. liCg. in Due. 

Gr. cLpyog slow. 

ArcMves. Gr. ap^nop, the court of a magistrate, recept- 
acle where the public acts were kept. The term would thus 
appear to be connected with apx(»>y, a ruler, apxV} government, 
rule (principatus), and not with ap^aiog, ancient. From 
apxeioy was formed Lat. archtvum (as Argive from Apyeioi), a 
repository for records or public documents, and hence in 
modem languages the term archites is applied to the records 
themselves. 

Area. Lat. area, a threshing-floor, a bare plot of ground, a 
court yard, an extent of flat surface. Applied in modern E. 
to the narrow yard between the under-ground part of a house 
and the ground in front. 

Arm. Sax. earm, Lat. amius, the shoulder-joint, especially 
of a brute, though sometimes applied to man. 

Arms. — Army. Lat. a7'ma, W. arf, Gael, arm, a weapon. 
As the arm itself is the natural weapon of offence, it is pos- 
sible that the word arm in the sense of weapon may be 
simply an application of the same word as the designation of 
the bodily limb. 

From the verb armare, to arm, are formed the participial 
nouns. It. armata, Sp.- armada, Fr. armee, of which the two 
former are confined by custom to a naval expedition, while 
the Fr. armee, and our army, which is derived from it, are 
applied only to an armed body of laiid forces, though formerly 
also used in the sense of a naval expedition. 

At Leyes was be and at Satalie 

Wbanne they were woone, and in the grete see 

In many a noble arm^ had he be.— Frol. Knight^s Tale. 

Ar^uebnss. It. archibuso, affording an example of a foreign 
word altered in order to square with a supposed etymology. 
It is commonly derived front area, a bow, as the only imple- 
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ment of axialogous effect before tbeinventioii of fire-arms, and 
bmo, pierced, hollow. But Biez has well observed how in- 
congp^us an expression a hollow bow or pierced bow would 
be, and the true derivation is the Du. haeck^buyse, haeck-busse^ 
properly a gun fired from a rest, from haeck, the hook or forked 
rest on which it is supported, and bu$$e, G. buchse^ a fire-arm. 
From haecke^busse it became harque buss^ and in It. archibtiso 
or arcobugia, as if from arco, a bow. In Scotch it was called 
a hagbut of croche ; Fr. arquebus cL croc. — Jamieson. 

To Arraign. In the Latin of the Middle Ages, rationed 
was the term for the pleadings in a suit ; rationea exercerCj 
or ad rationea atare^ to plead ; mittere ot ponere ad rationea^ 
or arratiomre (whence, in O. Fr. arraiaonnety areanety are- 
gnicTy arraigner)y to arraign^ i. e. to call one to account, to re- 
quire him to plead, to place him under accusation. In like 
manner was formed derationarcy to clear one of the accusation, 
to deraigny to justify, to refute. 

Arrant Mere, downright, thorough, but only used in a bad 
sense, as an arrant fool, thief, knave. An erraimt usurer.” 
— ^P. P. Swiss, urchy urchigy urigy pure, unmixed. — Stalder. 
Goth. airknSy good, sound ; airknithay genuineness ; OIIG. 
erchafhy genuine; AS. eorcnan-atan ; Icel. iarkna-ateinn, a 
precious stone. Swiss, uren, urigy thoroughly bad, ab^don- 
ed. y Es ist urigea wetter,” when it both rains and snows. 

To Array. It. arredarcy to prepare or dispose before-hand, 

to get ready. Arredare una casa, to furnish a hoxise ; ^uno 

vascello,''to equip a ship. Arredoy household furniture, rig- 
ging of a ship, and in the plural arrediy apparel, raiment, as 
clothing is the equipment universally necessary. 0. Fr. 
arroycTy arrievy to dispose, set in or^r, prepare, fit out. 
The simple verb is not extant in Italian, but is preserved to 
us in the Icdl. rdduy the fundamental meaning of which seems 
to be to push forwards, to lay out. Thus, hama reidir nu 
averdity he wields a sword ; harm reidir fram imiy he brhugs 
out food ; harm reidir nufeit^ he brings iSorw^rds money, pays 
down money ; hann reidir til rumiiy he pr^ares the bed ; hann 
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reidir hey a hestinom-^hB carries hay on a horse. Skipin reiddi 
at landif the ship was home to land ; hann reidir sig nppd 
Ctud^ he rests upon God. Sw. reda, to prepare, to set in or- 
der, to arrange. Reda ett skepp^ to eqtiip a vessel ; reda maty 
servir des mets ; reda til middageny to prepare dinner. The 
same word is preserved m the Scotch, to red, to red upy to put in 
order, to dress ; to red the ready to clear the way. — Jamieson. 

The meaning of the Lat. paroy paratus, seems to have been 
developed on an analogous plan. The fundamental meaning 
of the simple pare seems to be to lay out, to push forwards. 
Thus separo is to lay things by themselves ; compare to 
place them side by side ; prepare y to lay them out before- 
hand ; and the It. pararOy to ward off. See Curry. 

To Arrest. Lat. restaroy to remain behind, to stand still. 
It. arrestarey Fr. arrester y to bring one to stand, to seize his 
person. 

To Arrive. Mid. Lat. adriparoy to come to shore, itomripay 
bank, shore ; then, generalised. If. arrivarOy Sp. arribary Fr. 
arrivery to arrive. — Diez. 

Arrow. Icel. or, gen. aw*va, an arrow ; or-mrnary missiles, 
probably from their whirnng through the air ; orvarnar 
flugo hvinandi yfir haufut theim,^^ the arrows flew whizzing 
over their heads. — Saga Sverris. p. 26. Icel. OrrCy a grouse, 
or gorcock, from the whirring sound of his flight. Sw. hurray 
to whirl, hurl. 

Arsenal. It. arzanay darsenuy tarzanUy a dock-yard, place 
of naval stores and outfit, dock. Sp. atarazana, atarazanaly a 
dock, covered shed over a rope- walk. From the Arabic dar 
ganahy place of work. — ^Diez. 0. Fr. arsenac ; Arab, dar- 
Bcnaahy atelier, magasin. — Roquefort. 

Oportet ad ilHus (nsvigii) conservationem injocum pertrahi coopertum, 
qui locus, ubi dictum conservatur navigium, Arsena volgariter appellator. — 
l^nutus in Due. 

. Art. The exercise of skill or invention in the production 
of some material object or intellectual effect ; the rules and 
method of well doing a thing ; skill, contrivance, cunning. 
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Art and part, when a person is both the contriver of a 
crime and takes part in the execution, but commojdy in the 
negative, neither art nor part. From the Lat. nee artifex nec 
parficepe^ neither contriver nor partaker. 

Artichoke. Venet. articioco ; Sp. akachofa; Arab, al^ehar^ 
schufa ; It. cardofa. — Diez. 

Aitiole! Lat. articuluSi diminutive of artus, a joint, a sepa-* 
rate element or member of anything, an instant of time, a 
single member of a sentence, formerly applied to any part of 
speech, as tum^ est, quisqUe (Forcellini), but ultimately con- 
fined to the particles the and an^ the effect of which is to de- 
signate one particular individual of the species mentioned, or 
to show that the esaertion applies to some one individual, and 
not to the kind at large. 

ArticTilate. Separated into distinct members; specially 
applied to the speech of man. 

Artillery. We find in Middle Latin the term are, and the 
derivative artificium, applied in general to the implement 
with which anything is done, and specially to the implements 
of war, on the same principle that the Gr. fjtrjxavri, the equi- 
valent of the Lat. are, gave rise to" the word machina, a ma- 
chine, and on which the word engifle* is derived from the 
Lat. ingenium, a contrivance. • Thus a statute of the year 
1362 enacts : 

Quod Ifcdla persona— sit ausa venari in Aemoribus consulum— sub poena 
perdendi — airtes^ sea instrumenta cum quibus fieret venafio prmdlcta. — ^Du- 
cange. 

Gum magnis bombardis et plu^jlmis diversis urtgicialibus, — 'LIklo. 

From are seems to have been formed the Fr. verb artillery 
in the general sense of exercising a handicraft, or performing 
skilled work, subsequently applied^ to the manufacturing or 
supplying with munitions of war. In testimony of the more 
general sense we find artilianay and thenCe the modem Fr. 
atelier y a workshop : 

Quod eligantur duo legates bomines qui yddant cton ad visitant 

ium omnes artillanae artm a. i), 1360, in Dnc. 
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The word is applied to the sense of implements in general 
by Rjmer. 

Bccem et octo discos argentic antim calicem argenteum^ unum parvum 
tintinnabulum pro missa, &q., et omnes alias artillarias sibi compctentes. 

Artillemenif ariillerie^ is given by Roquefort in the sense 
of implement, furniture, equipment, as well as instrument 
of war. 

Tres bombardiE grossa* — cum aliis artiliariia et instrumentis, de quibus 
erant oncrati innumerabiles earn. — ^MS. a. d. 1482, iu Rue. 

A statute of Edward II. shows what was understood by 
artillery in that day : 

Item ordinatum est quod sit unus artillator qui faciat balistas, carellos, 
arcos, sagittas, lanceas, spiculas, et alia arma necessaria pro garnizionibus 
castrorum. 

When Jonathan in the Book of Samuel has done with his 
bow And arrows, it is said, And Jonathan gave his artillery 
to the lad, and said. Go earry them to the city.'' 

As. The comparison of the G. dialects shows that as is a 
contraction from all-so; kS>.ealhwa ; G. also^ alsy as (Schiilzc, 
Schmeller), O. Fris. alsa, alse^ alsp asa, ase, as (Richthofer). 

als auch wir vergeben unsern schuldigern," as we also for- 
give our debtors.— Schmeller. Also, sic, omnino, taliter, 
ita,^ — Kilian. Fris. dlsa grate bote alsa,” G. eben so grosse 
busse als,^^ as great a fine as ; Fris. alsoe graet «&," alsoe 
graet ende alsoe lytich a/s," as great and as small as^‘‘ alsoe 
ofte as often as. 

In OE. we often find als for also. 

Schyr Edward that had sic valour 
Was dede ; and Jhone Stewirt ahna. 

And Jhone the Sowllis ah with tha 
'And othyr ah of thar companj.^Bruce, xii. 705. 

8ohir Edward tha^day wald nocht ta 
His cot armour ; but Gih Harper, 

That men held ah withoutyn per 

Off his estate, had on that day 

All hale Schir Idwardis array.— Brace, xii. 782. 

i. e. whmn men held as without equal of his station. 
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So in German, ein solcher, als er ist,'^ — such a one as he 
is.-^Schmeller. In expressions like as great as, where two 
as correspond to each other, the Germans render the first by 
so, the second by als ; in OB. the first was commonly written 
als, the second as, 

Thai wer 

To Weris water cummyn als ntr 

As on othyr halflf their fayis wer. — ^Bruce, xiv. 103^. 

Of all that grbte tresoure that ever he biwan 

Als bare was his towere as Job the powere man, — ^R. Brunne. 

But this is probably only because the second as, having less 
emphasis upon it than the first, bore more contraction, just 
as we have seen in the corresponding Frisian expressions that 
the first as is rendered by alsoe, the second by als- In other 
cases the Frisian expression is just the cojiverse of the G. 
Fris. alsa longe sa = G. so lange als, as long as ; Fris. asa fir 
sa — G. so weit als, as far as ; Fris. alsa fir sa, in so far as. 

Ash. 1. The tree. AS. me, Isl. ashr- 

2. Dust. Goth, azgo, AS. asca, Isl. aska- Esthon, ash, re- 
fuse, dung. 

To Ask. AS. acsian, ascian, Isl. ceskia, O. heischen. 

Askance. — Askannt. Perhaps the connexion with scant, 
scanty, may be illustrated by comparison with It. scarsos 
cogliere scarso, to strike obliquely; searso, scarce, scanty, 
stingy-Wu. schaers, a razor ; schaers afeheren, to share close ; 
schaers, close, stingy, hardly. IThe fundamental idea is that 
of skimming transrersely along a surface, and so moring 
close to it, as opposed to ^ii]ciug it direct ; then through the 
notion of closeness exj^tessing tightness, scantiness, want. 
It. schianeio, athwart, Across, against the grain; scamare, 
scansare, to turn aside, slip aside, walk by ; eansare, to balk, 
avoid by going aside or adope, to step aside'. — ^Hotjo. Per- 
haps from canto, a side. PiedUi. bescant, jaer hescans, aelop^ 
the prefix hes signifying inequality, ji^gulmty. It is how- 
ever worth remarking' that there is a numerous class of forms 
related to some of the foregoing in the same tray as It, cam- 
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hiare to cangiare^ to change. Thus It. aschembo, parallel 
with aschencioy aslant, dschemhrare^ or E. to scamble, with It. 
aachindare, to go awry ; E. to scamp (to scamp his work, to do 
it in an insufficient, superficial manner), with scant ; skimping y 
scanty (said of dress when cut too short or narrow for the 
person — Halliwell), with skinching {skinchy to give scant 
measure — Hall.), To this modification must be referred Gr. 
aKagfiocy crooked, Celtic cam, crooked, awry, and probably Icel. 
skarnmry short. 

Askew. Awry. Gr. vKaiocy Lat. scccm/Sy properly oblique, 
then left, on the left hand ; Icel. skeifry Dan. ski§Oy G. scheef. 
Perhaps related to sliaccy from the notion of skimming the 
surface (see Askance), and probably connected with Gr. 
(rwXiyvoff, unequal, oblique, (tkoXioc, distorted, (o’lcaXXo), arKaXevtay to 
scrape ?) G. schiel, oblique, scJiieleny to squint ; Du. schuinSy 
oblique ; E. squint ; Icel. skackVy oblique. 

To Aspire. — ^Aspirate. Lat. aspirare, to pant after, to pro- 
tend to, from spirarcy to breathe. The Lat, aspirare is also 
vsed for the strong breathing employed in pronouncing the 
letter h, thence called the aspiratCy a term etymologically un- 
connected with the spiritifs asper of the Latin grammarians. 
Ass. Lat. asinusy G. esel, Pol. osioh 
To Assay, Lat. exigere, to examine, to prove by examin- 
ation ; annulis ferreis ad certum pondus exactis pro nummo 
utuntxir,” iron rings proved of a certain weight.-^-^Ctesar. 
Hence, exagium, a proof ; exagitm solidiy a proof shilling. 

Be ponderibas quoque, ut fraus penitus amputetur, a nobis agantur 
exngia (proof specimens) quae sine fraude dfebent custodirL — Due. 

From exagium was formed the It. saggioy a proof, trial, 
sample, taste of anything ; assaggiarcy to prove, try, taste, 
whence Fr. essayery to tijy and E. assayy essay, — Mur. Diss. 
27y p. 766. 

To Assail.-«^AssaTilt Lat. salircy to leap, to spring ; Fr. 
to sally, to leap ; assaiUiry to assail, to set upon, whence 
assaulty assailing or setting upon. 
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A38art. A cleared place in a wood. Fr. eaiart, Mid. Lat. 
exartuntf essurtum, assartum^ sartum. 

Bssafta vulgo dicuntur — quando forestae, ncmota, vel diimeta qneelibet 
— succiduntur, quibus sacoisis et radieitua emlais terra sttbvertitur et ex- 
oolitur. — Lib. Scacch. in Due. 

Et quicquid iu toto territorio Laussiuiaco dirupjtum et exstirpatum est 
quod vulgo dicitur ewsars, — Chart. A. D. 1196, in Duo. 

From ex-saritum^ grubbed up. — ^Diez. Lat. sarrire, mrire, 
to hoe, to weed. 

Afl^ssin. Hashish is the name of an intoxicating drug 
prepared from hemp in use among the natiyes of the East. 
Henee Arab Hasohischin,^^ a name given to the members 
of a sect in Syria who wound themselves up by doses of 
hashish to perform at all risk the orders of their Lord, known 
as the Sheik, or Old Man of the Mountain. As the murder of 
his enemies would be the most dreaded of these beitosts, the 
name of Assassin was given to one commissioned to perform 
a muMer ; assassination, a murder performed by one lying in 
wait for that special purpose. — Diez. De Sacy. Mem. de Tln- 
stitut, 1818. 

To Assemble. The origin of Lat. stmul, together, at once, 
is probably the radical sam, very widely spread in the sense 
of same, self. From simul, insimul^ wore formed It. tnsteme, 
Fr. ensemble, together ; assembler, to draw together, s'assem^ 
bier, to meet or flock together ; whence E, assemble. In the 
Teutonic branch of language we-have Goth, sama, the same \ 
samana, sammath, AS. samod, together, i. e. to the same 
place ; ie somne, togetheril ^mnian, \somnian ; Sw. sammJa, 
samka, Dan. samh, sanke, G. versammeln, to^oollect, to assem- 
ble. In OE. assemble was often used in the special sense of 
joining in battle. 

By Carhame aaamhl^d tbai ; 

Thare was hard fyehtiug as I harde Tfyntowa in Jam. 

Than bathe the fytet rowtis rydht thare 
At that wa^t.^Ifaid* 

And in old Italian we find sembiagKa in the same sense. 
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La raratta era fomita. Non poteo a sio patre dare suc- 
curso. Non poteo essere a la semUaglia*^ In the Latin 
translation, ‘‘conflictui interesse nequibat.” — ^IHst. Rom. 
Fragm. in Muratori, - 

To Assess. The Lat. (miderP^ asseasum, to sit down, was 
used in Middle Lat^ in an active sense for to set, to impose a 
tax ; asstdere talliam ; in Fr. asseoir la taille, to fix a certain 
amount upon each individual. 

Provisum est gcncraliter quod priedicta quadragesima Loc mode assidea- 
tur et coUigatur. — Math. Paris, A. D. 1232. 

Et fuit quodlibet foedum militare assessum tunc ad 40 soL — Due. 

Assize. — Assizes. From assidere was formed 0. Fr. assircy 
to set, whence assisy set, seated, settled ; assiscy a set rate, a 
tax ; assizcy of bread, the settled rate for the sale of bread ; 
also a sej; day, whence cour d^ assize, a court to bo held on a 
set day, E. assizes. 

Ballivos nostros posuimus qui in baliviis suis singulis mensibus^ponent 
unum diem qui dicitur Assisia in quo omnes illi qui clamorem facient re- 
cipient jus suum. — Charta Philip August. A. D. 1190, in Due. 

Assisa in It. is used for a settled pattern of dress, and is 
the origin of E. size, a settled cut or make. 

Assets. In legal language, are funds for the satisfaction of 
certain demands. Commonly derived from Fr. assez, but in 
OE. it was commonly written asseth. 

And if it sui&ce not for asseth. — ^P. Plowman, p. 94. 

And Pilat willing to make aseeth to the people left to hem Barabbas. — 
WioHf, Mark 16. 

And though on heapes that lie hin^ by 
Yet never shall make his richesse, 

Asseth unto his greediness. — ^B. R. 

Make aceethe (makyn seethe — %), satisfaoio.— Pm. 

" Now then, rise and go forthe and spekyng do aseethe to thy 
servauiitis'^ — Wicliffe ; satisfeo servie tuis*— V ulgate. There- 
fore i swore to the hows of Heli that the wickedness of his 
hows shall not be doon aseeth before with slain saorificis and 
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giftis.” — Wiclif. In the Vulgate, expietur. Aasyth^ Sitke, 
to make compensation, to satisfy. I have gotten my heart’a 
site on him.” — Lye in Junius, v. ay the. Gael, sioth, sithy peace, 
quietness, rest from war, reconciliation ; sithichy calm, pacify, 
assuage, reconcile. W. hed^j tranquillity, hedduy to pacify ; 
Pol. Bohem. syty sytyy satisfied, full ; Bohem. sytitiy to satisfy. 

• The Lat. satisy enough; Icel. scetty scettiy reconciliatio, 
sfettVy reconciliatus, contentus, consentiens ; sediay saturare ; 
G. satty full, satisfied, — are doubtless all fundamentally re- 
lated. 

To Asseverate. Lat. asseverare, to affirm earnestly, to 
maintain ; from severusy serious, earnest. So 2)erseverare, to 
continue earnest in the attainment of an object, to persevere. 

To Assoil. To acquit. ,Lat. absolvercy to loose from ; 0. Fr. 
ahsoheVy absoillery dssoiller. — Roquefort. 

To Assuage. From Lat. suavisy sweet, agreeable. Prov. 
smuy sweet, agreeable, soft, tranquil; 0. Fr. soefy aotiefy sweet, 
soft, gentle ; Prov. msuauzary assuavaVy assuaviary to appease, 
to calm, to soften. Ilenco, 0. Fr. assouageVy to soften, to 
allay, answering to assuamavy as alleger to alUviarCy abreger 
to abbreeiaroy agreger to aggraviarey soulager to sollemare. 

Maw moult m’ assouagea T oingtiire — R, R. ; 
translated by Chaucer, 

Now softening with the ointment. 

To Astonish. — Astound. — Stony. Fr. estonnety to astonish, 
amaze, daunt ; also to stonniey benumme or dull the senses of. 
— Cotgr. The form astonish shows that estonnir must also 
have been in use. According to Diez, from Lat. attonarcy 
attonitum (strengthened to extomrdjy to thunder at, to stun, 
to stupefy. So in E. thunder-struck is used for a high de- 
gree of astonishment l^ht probably the root im in attonitm 
is used rather as the represmtative of a loud ^overpowering 
sound in general, thaA socially pf thimden Thus we have 
diuy a loud continued noise ; d^ty a blow; to dtmy to make 
an importunate noise ; dimty a blow dr stroke ; to dunty to 
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confuse by noise, to stupify. — ^Halliwell. AS. siumm, to 
strike, to stun, to make stupid with noise; stupified, 
foolish^ G. ersiauneny to be in the condition of one stunned. 
At. Icel. aty Dan. ady equivalent to E. to^ before a verb, 
at segia, to say ; Lat. ad, to ; Sanscr. adhi, upon. 

Atone. To bring at one, to reconcile, and thence to suffer 
'the pains of whatever sacrifice is necessary to bring about • 
a reconciliation. 

If gentilmen or other of that contrei 
Were wroth, she wolde hringen hem at on. 

So wise and ripe wordes hadde she. — Chaucer in Rich. 

One God, one Mediator (that is to say, advocate, intercessor, or an 
atomment-ma]cer\ between God and man. — Tyndall in Rich. 

Lod. Is there division ’twixt my Lord and Cassio ? 

Des, A most unhappy one ; I would do much 

T attone them for the love I bear to Cassio. — Othello. 

Ye witless gallants,'! beshrew your hearts 

That set such discord ’twi^rt agreeing parts 

Which never can be set at onement more. — Bp. Hall in Rich. 

iSo to one, to unite, to join in one. 

David saith the rich folk that embraceden and oneden all liir lierte to 
treasour of this world shall slepe in the sloping of deth.-— Chaucer in Rich. 

Put together and onyd, continuus ; put to^^ether but not 
onydy contiguus. — Pr. Pm. 

To Attach. — ^Attack. These words, though now distinct, are 
both derived from the It. attaccare, to fasten, to hang, ori- 
ginally apparently to tack or fasten with a small^nail or 
point. Venet. tacare ; tach^^ to fasten. 

Hence in Fr. the double form, attacker , to tie, to fasten, 
to stick, to attach, and atfaquer, ^roiper\y to fasten on, to begin 
a quarrel, ^attacker is al^ used in the same sense ; tfat- 
tocher d, to coape, scuffle, grapple, fight with.— Cotgr. 

It. Attacar^ym chiodo, to fasten a nail; la guerra^ 
to commence war ; la battaglia, to engage in battle ; 

il fdoco, to set on fire ; attaocom 11 fuocb, to catch fire ; 
di parol#, to quariel. 
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To attack one, in legal language^ ia to lay hold of one, to 
apprehend him under a charge of criminality. In like man- 
ner we say— to fasten a quarrel on one, to pidc a quarrel 
with one. 

To Attain. Pr. aitaindrcy from Lat. tangercy to touchy at- 
tingercy to reach to. In the same way, destraindrcy to dis- 
train, from distringere. 

Attainder. — Attaint. Fr. attaindre (0. Fr. attainder — 
Roquef.), to reach or attain unto, hit or stri|{:e in reaching, to 
overtake, bring to pass, also to attaint or convict, also to 
accuse or charge with, — Cotgr. The institution of unjudicial 
accusation is compared to the pursuit of an enemy ; the pro- 
ceedings are called a mity Fr. ponmiite en jugementy and the 
agency of the plaintiff is expressed by the verb promquiy to 
pumie. In following out the metaphor the conduct of the suit 
to a successful issue in the conviction of the accused is ea^- 
pressed by the verb attingerey Fr. attaindrcy which signifies 
the apprehension of the object of a chase. 

Quern fugientem dictus Raimundus atinxit. 

Hence the Fr. attainte d^une cause, the »^ain of a suit ; ac- 
taindre le meffait, to fix the charge of a crime upon one^ to 
prove a crime. — Carp. Ataim du fet, convicted of the fact, 
caught by it, having it brought home to one. — Roquef. 

To Attempt. Lat. tentarey to endeavour; 0. Fr. tenter y 
temtery tempter, to try, to endeavour. 

Attire, 0. Pr. atour, attouvy a French hood, also any kind 
of tire or attire for a woman's head. Damoiselk d^ atour, the 
waiting-woman that use^ to dress or attire her mistress— 
Cotgr.,— a tire woman. Attoure, tired, attired,’ dressed, trim- 
med, adorned. Attourner, to attire, deck, dress. Attournear, 
one that waits in the chamber to dress his master or his mis- 
tress. 

The original sense of attiring was that ,of preparing or 
getting ready for a certain purpose, from the notion of 
turning towards it, by a similar train of thought to that by 
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which, the sense of dresSy clothing, is derived from directing 
to a certain end, preparing for it, clothing being the most 
univemally necessary of all preparations. 

He attired him to battle with foie that he had.— R. Bmnne, in Rich. 

What does the king of Prance P atires him good navie. — Ibid. 

To bank over the sond plankcs thei over kast, 

Als William thereon suld go he stomblcd at a nayle 
Into the waise tham fro he tombled top over taile. 

His knyghtes up him lyft and did him eft atire, — R. G. 70. 

i. e. set him to rights. The change from aiour to attire is 
singular, but we find them used with apparent indifference. 

By her afire so bright and shene 
Men might perceve well and sene . 

She was not of lleligioun. 

Nor n’ il I make mencioun 
Nor of robe, nor of tresour, 

Of broche, neither of her rich attow, — R. R, 

Riche atyry noble vesture, 

Bclc robe ou riche pelure. — ^Polit. Songs. 

0. Fr. Atirery attirery atiriery ajuster, convenir, accorder, 
orner, dccorcr, parA*, preparer, disposer, regler. — Roquefort. 

Attitude. Posture of body. It. atto, from Lat. agerey actuniy 
act, action, posture ; It. attitudine, promptness, disposition to 
act, and also simply posture, attitude. 

Attorney. M. Lat. attornatmy one put in the turn or place 
of another, one appointed to execute an office on behalf of 
another. 

Li atome est cil qui pardevant justice ejt atomS pour aucun en Esche- 
quier on en Assise pour poursuivre et pour defendre sa droitore. — Jus 
Municipale Normannorum, in Ducange. 

Auburn. Written also ahron. Applied only to the colour 
of the hair. 

Perhaps from the reddish brown colour of a young wild 
duck. 0. Fr. halbrany alhran ; Sp. halbrmty alhrenty albraUy 
a wild duck in its first year, or when moulting, a teal or poch- 
ard, the last of which is conspicuous for a bright ch^ut 
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head and neck. , Fr. alhrennefy to hunt the young wild duck 
or the old one when she moults. From halber^ente, Leduchat ; 
Q-. halh*ente^ the plotus anomalipes. — Adelung. With the 
Londoh poulterers, a pochard is called a half-bird. 

It must be remembered that sporting occupied a much 
more important place in the thoughts of our ancestors than 
with ourselves, and they were proportionally better acquaint- 
ed with the beasts of chase. It is certain that the aspect of 
the bird was sufficiently familiar with the French to give 
rise to the metaphor hallehreney heavy-looking, drooping as a 
moulting duck, or a ragged hawk. — Cotgr. 

Audience. — Audit. In the law language of the middle ages 
audire was specially applied to the solemn hearing of a court 
of ’justice, whence audientia was frequently used, as syno- 
nymous with judgment, court of justice, &c., and even in the 
sense of suit at law. The Judge was termed auditor^ and the 
term was in particular applied to persons commissioned to in- 
quire into any -special matter. The term was then applied to 
the notaries or officers appointed to authenticate all legal 
acts, to hear the desires of the parties, and to take them down 
in writing ; also to the parties witnessing a deed. “ Testes 
sunt hujus rei visores et auditores, &c. Hoc viderunt et au- 
dicrunt isti, &c.”^ — Ducange. 

At the present day the term is confined to the investiga- 
tion of accounts, the examina^on and allowance of which is 
termed the audits the parties examining, the auditors. 

Auger. An implement for drilling holes, by turning round 
a centre which is steadi^ against the pit of the stomach. 
Formerly written nauger^ DU. evegher^ nevegher. In cases 
like these, which are very numerous in language,’ it is impos- 
sible prim& facie to say whether an n has been added in the 
one case or lost in the other. In the present ca^ the form 
with an initial n is undoubtedly the original. AS. mf-gar^ 
naf-hor. The force of the element naf is explained from the 
Finnish napa^ a navel, and lienee, l^e mid^e.of anything, 
centre of a circle, axis of a wheel. In composition it signifies 
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revolution^ ifts from merely the sea, a wHirlpobl 

from rautuy iron, mpa-rmda, the iron stem on which the 
upper millstone rests and turns ; tman^mpay the axis of the 
earth. With hairay a borer, the equivalent of AS. „^«r, it 
forms napa^kairay exactly corresponding to the common E. 
name of the tool, a centre-bity a piercer acting by the revolu- 
tion of the tool round affixed axis or centre. • Lap. napey 
navel, centre, axle. 

The other element of the word corresponding to the Fin. 
kairay AS. gavy is identical with the E. gorcy in the sense of 
being gored by a bull, i. e. pierced b}^ his horns., AS. gary a 
javelin, gara, an angular point of land. 

Aught or Ought. Something; as naught ov noughty no- 
thing. AS. a-wihty OIIG. eo-^wiht ; modern G. ickt ; from a 
G. aWy ever, and loichty Goth. waihtSy a thing. See Whit. 

Aunt. ’Loi. amita. A similar contraction takes place in 
emmety ant. 

Avast. A nautical expression for hold, stop, stay. Avast 
talking ! cease talking ! It. bastare, to suflGlce; basta ! enough! 
cease ! Bret, basta, bastout, to satisfy, provide for, suffice. 

Avaunt. Begone ! Fr. avant, before ; en avaht ! forwards ! 

To Avail. 1. To be of service. Fr. valoir, to be worth ; 
Lat. valere, to be well in health, to be able, to be worth. 

2. To Avail or Avale, to lower. To vail his flag, to lower 
his flag. Fr. d val, downwards, d mont et d valy towards the 
hill and towards the vale, upwards and downwards. Hence 
avaler, properly to let down, to lower, now used in the sense 
of swallowing. 

Avenue. JPt. avenue, the approach to a place ; Lat. ad and 
venire, to come. Applied in E. to the double row of trees by 
which the approach to a house of distinction formerly 
marked. 

To Aver. Aver, Fr. avirer, to maintaiu as tfu^ from Jjat. 
verUSyitnB. 

Aver. A beast of the plow; The Fr. amir (from hdbere^ 
to have) as well as Sp. Aa&er, was used in the sense of goods, 



pos 0 e 9 siQA$i momy^ Thia^ia Hid. Lat. beeama avera, or 
averia. 

Taxata piictiottc quod iStedvis corporibus suis et ar>em 6t eqtds et armia 
cum pace reoederent. — a. b. 1166, in Due. 

In istum sanctum locum, venimus cum Amo^ nostros. — Chart. Hisp, 
A. D. 819. 

Et in to to quantum Hex Adelfonsus tenet derege Navarrse melioret cum 
suo proprio averey quantum voluent et poterit. — Hoveden, in i)uo. 

Averii, or Averta, was then applied to cattle in general, as 
the principal possession in early times. 

Hoc placitum* dilaVionem non recipit propter averia, i. e. animalia muta, 
ac diu detineantur inclusa. — Regiain Majestatem. 

Si come jeo baylc a un home mes berbits a campester, ou mes bceufs h 
arer la terre et il occist mes dvers. — ^Littleton. 

We then have amriq carrucce, beasts of the plough ; and 
the word amrs finally came to be confined to the signification 
of cart-horses. 

Average. 1. Average was the duty work done for the lord 
with the aversy or draught cattle, of the tenant. Sciendum 
est quod unumquodque averagium ecstivale fieri debet inter 
Hokday et gulam Augusti.^' — ^Spelman in Due. 

2. Average^ from the G. hafereiy is a totally different word 
from the foregoing. The primitive meaning of huferei seems to 
be sea-damage, damage suffered on the conveyance of goods by 
sea, from the Scandinavian haf, havy the open sea, pointing to 
the shores of the Baltic, where so many of our nautical terms 
took their rise, for the origin of the word. This in Pr. be- 
came amrUf decay of wares or merchandise, leakage of wines, 
also the charges of the carriage or measuring thereof — Ootgr. ; 
amxiey damage suffered by a vessel or goods from the de- 
parture to the return into port.— Diet, Etym. Marchandise 
avariees, damaged goods. But when goods were thrown over- 
board for the safety of the vessel, it was an obvious equity to 
divide the loss amongpt those who profited by the sacrifice. 
Hence kaferei was applied to the money paid by those who 
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receive their goods safe, to indemnify those whose goods have 
been thrown overboard in a storm. — ^Kiittner. 

It. Avaria^ calculation and distribution of the loss arising 
from goods thrown overboard — Altieri ; an equal distribution 
of the loss among the shippers. 

Hense, finally, in the ihodem sense of the term, an average 
is an equal distribution of whatever inequalities there may be 
among all the individuals of a series, and then the value of 
the individual so compensated. The origin of average in the 
latter sense became much obscured when by the practice of 
assurance the nautical average came to signify a contribution 
made by independent insurers to compensate for losses at sea, 
instead of a contribution by those who received their goods 
safe, to make good the loss of those whoso wares were thrown 
overboard for the general safety. 

To Avoid. Properly to make void* or empty, to make of 
none effect. 

And what if sumrae of hem beleyvden not, wher the unbeleve of hern 
hath awided the feith of God ? God forbede. — Wiclif. 

Shall their unbelief make the faith of God without effect ? 
To avoid a contract^ to make it void, and hence to escape from 
the consequences of it. 

To confess and avoid, in legal phrase, was to admit 
some fact alleged by the adversary^ and then to make it of 
none effect by showing that it does not bear upon the case. 

Tell me your fayth, doe you beleeve that there is a living God that is 
mighty to punish his enemies P If you beleeve it, say unto me, can you de- 
vise for to moyde hys vengeance ?— Barnes^ R, 

Here the word may be interpreted either way : Can you de- 
vise to make void his vengeance, or t0 escape his vengeance, 
showing clearly the transition to the modem meaning. So in 
the following passages from^tdilton 

Not diffident of thee do I dissuade 
Thy absence from my sight, but to <moid 
The attempt itself intended by jt>ur foe. 

To avoid, was also used as Pr. vuider, vider la mmeon. 
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Piedm. voids na w, to clear out from a house, to make it 
empty, to quit, to keep away from a place. 

Anno H. VII, it was enacted that all Scots dwelling within England and 
Wales should avoid the realm within 40 days of proclamation made.— Eas- 
tal, in K. 

Avoid fiend, what teFst thou me of supping F i. e. Begone keep clear 
of me. 

It is singular that we should thus witness the development 
within the E. language of a word agreeing so closely in sound 
and meaning with Lat. Fr. eviter; but in cases of this 

kind it will, I believe, often be found that the Latin word 
only exhibits a previous exaniple of the same line of devel- 
opment from one original root. I cannot but believe that 
the radical meaning of Lat. vitare is to give a wide berth tOy 
to leave an empty space between oneself and the object. Pr. 
vuide, vide, empty, waste, vast, wide, free from, not cumbered 
or troubled with. — ^^Cotgr. To shoot wide of the mark is to 
miss, to avoid the mark; OHG. wU, empty ; witi, vacuitas. — 
Graff. 

Avoir*du-poise. The ordinary measure of weight. O. Fr. 
avoirs depots, goods that sell by weight and not by measure- 
ment. 

\ 

To Avonr.^Avoaoli. Under the feudal systemi,' when the 
right of a tenant was impugned he had to call upon his lord 
to come forwards and defend his right. This in the Latin of 
the time was called ativocaref Fr, voucher d garantie, to voiKh 
or call to warrant. Thmi as rixe calling on’ an individual as 
lord of the fee to defend ^he right of the tenant involved the 
admission of all the .duties implied ih feudal tenancy, it was 
ah act jealouriy l()ihh^:eftor the lords, and oifoaodrs, or 
the equiva^t avow» came to sig^y the admis- 

sion by a traiant<^a oeit8^ |^Emf<m as feudal superior. 

Nihil eo se-teaere ih £^o ant quoqno mOdo alio Cbron. 

A. D. 1296. Ita tamen qnod dictas Epismpus et suoiessores M^^^^^^^ 
Buebesaoresamtros Gemltealliiadiiis'qri^^^^ nindignerint 

ai^io, aSmmbiii aed dondnnm . pot<mmt admart.—! 
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Cliarta A. D, 1250. Donee ad&ocatus fuerit ut burgensis noster. — Stat. 
Louis le Hutin. 1315. — Until be shall be acknowledged as our burgess. 
Kecognosceudo seu profitendo ab ilHs ea tanquam a superioribus sc tenerc 
seu ab ipsis eadem advocando, prout in quibusdam partibus Gallicanis tuI- 
gariter dicitur admmr. — Concii. Lugdun. A. D. 1274. A personis laicis 
tanquam a superioribus ea quee ab Eoclesia tenent advomntea se tenere. — 
A. D. 1315, in Due. 

Pinally, with some grammatical confusion, Lat. adtocare, 
and E. avow or avouch^ came to be used in the sense of per- 
forming the part of the vouchee or person caUed on to defend 
the right impugned. — To justify a thing already done, to 
maintain or justify, to affirm resolutely or boldlj, to assert. — 
Bailey. 

1 could 

With barefaced power sweep him from my sight. 

And bid my will aoouch it. — ^Macbeth. 

Await To wait till something happens. See. Wait. Wal- 
lon. awaitiy to watch, waitiy to look. 

Award. The primitive sense of ward is shown in the It. 
guardaroy Fr. regardevy to look. Hence Prov, Fr. eswarder 
(answering in form to E. award), to inspect goods, and, in- 
cidentally, to pronounce them good and marketable ; eswar- 
dear, an inspector. — Hecart. 

An award is accordingly in the first place the taking a 
matter into consideration and pronouncing judgment upon it, 
but in later times the designation has been transferred ex- . 
elusively to the conseqqient judgment. 

In like manner in OE. the vejb to look is very often 
found in the sense of consideration, deliberation, determina- 
tion, award, decision. 

When WiUiam Rufus was in difficulties with his brother 
Robert, about the partition of the Conqueror's inheritance, he 
determined to go to the King of France to submit the matter 
to Hs award. He says (in Peter Langtpft, p. 86) ; 

Therfom am I cornea to ^!fe at yow our heaed 

The londes that we have Uomeu to whom they shall be leued, 
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And at your jugement 1 will stand and do 

With ihi that it be ent (ended) the strif bituen us too, 

Philip said, blithely, and sent his messen^rs 
Tille Inglond to the clergy, erles, barons, ther pera. 

And askid if thei wild stand to ther lokyng, 

— ^where looking ia used exactly in the sense of the modern 
award. 

These senses of look are well exemplified in a passage from 
R. Or. p. 667. 

To chese six wise men hii lo&ede there 

Three bishops and three barons the wisest that there were — 

And bothii might accordi, that hii the legate look, 

And Sir Henry of Almaine right and law to look — 

Tho let tho king someni age the Tiwesday 
Next before All Hallow tide as his conndl bisai, 

Bishops and Abbots and Priors thereto, 

Erles and Barons and Knightes also. 

That hii were at Northampton to hear and at stonde 
To the lokiny of these twelve of the state of the londc. 

— to the award or determination of these twelve. 

There it was dispeopled the edict I wis 

That was the ban of Keningworth, that was lo ! this ; 

That there ne should of high meA desherited be none 
That had iholde age the King but the Erl of Leicetre one; 

Ac that all the othere had agen all hor lond. 

Other hor heirs that dede were, but that the King in his hand 
It holde to an term that there iloked was, 

Pive year sodie and some four, ever up his trespas. 

Awe. Fear, dread, reverence, and then transferred to 
the cause of fear, assumil|g the signification of anger, disei^ 
pline, chastisement. 

But her fiers servant (Una’s lion) full of kingly aw 
And high disdaine, whenaa his soveraine dame 
So rudely handled by her foe be saw, 

With gaping jaws fall gredy at him came. 

AS. egey ogay agimy fear, dread. Ic^l. (Bgity terrible ; ixgiay 
to- be an object of wonder or fear ; met cegify I am amazed, I 
am terrified; ogny terror; ogmy to terrify ; ognar-maly threats ; 
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Gr. ayrj, wonder, ayaofiai^ aya(ofjLaif to wonder at, to be angry ; 
Dan. ave, chastisement, correction, awe, fear, discipKne. “ At 
staae under eens ave — ^to stand in awe of one ; At holde i 
strsong ave,^^ to keep a strict hand over. 

Isl. ajfi, discipKne. Goth, agis, fear ; ogan, to fear ; inag- 
jan, og/an, to threaten, terrify. Gael. agA, fear, astonishment, 
awe. See TJgly. 

Awhape. To dismay ; properly, to take away the breath 
with astonishment, to stand in breathless astonishment. 

Ah my dear gossip, answered then the ape. 

Deeply do your sad words my wits atoh&jie. r 

Mother Hubbard’s tale in Boucher. 

W. chwuff^ a gust ; Lith. kwapaSy breath ; Goth, afhvapjarty 
Icel. kejiay to choke, to suflbeate ; Goth, afhvapnatiy Icel. kaf^ 
nay to be choked ; Sw. quafy choking, oppressive. 

Awk. — ^Awkward. Perverted, perverse, indirect, left-handed, 
unskilful. 

Was I fonthis nigh wrackt upon the sea, 

And twice by awkward wind from England’s bank 
Drove back again unto ray native clime P — 2 Hen. VI. 

Indirect, unfavourable wind. To ring the bells awk is to 
ring them backwards. 

They with awkward judgment put the chief point of godliness in outward 
things, as in the choice of meats, and neglect those things that be of the 
soul. — ^Udal in R. 

That which we in Greek call aptanpov, that is to say, on the awk or left 
hand, they say in Latin simstruni.— Hollajjd, Pliny in R. 

The word seems formed from the Icel. afy Lat. aby 
of, signifying deviation, error, the final h being an adjectival 
termination. Thus, Icel. af-gata,- iter devium, divortium ; 
afhrdhr, diverticulum, a side way j ofv^r, inversus, sinister ; 
efugrfeiri, a flat-fish with eyes on the left side.; 8fug-nefni, 
a name given from antiphra&is ; Sfug-^d, verbum obliquum, 
fmpertinens, offensum; efgar, absur^tas; Sfga, to' change, 
degenerate. Sw. ttfuoig, inside out, averse, disinclined, awk- 
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ward, unskilful ; afmg<-han4, tke back of the hand. Dan. 
avety crooked, preposterous, perverse. 

G. ab in composition indicates the contrary or negation ; 
ahgrund, abyss, bottomless pit ; dbgotty fe^e god ; abholdy tm- 
kind; allerneny to unlearn; aherglaubsy false belief; dd^er 
papsty aher-lconigi false pope, false king. In aheny inside out. 
— Schmeller. In Flemish we see the passage towards the u 
or w of awk ; aue eaghey absurda narratio, sermo absonos ; 
aue gaeny aue hangheUy &c. ; auer gheloomy perverted belief, 
superstition ; auer-handsy ouer^hands. (as *Sw. afvng»hand)y 
manu avers&, praeposterft ; aver^recht, over^rechty contrarius 
recto, praeposterus, sinister ; auwiisy auer^toiisy foolish, mad. 

The different G. forms are very numerous; OHG. ahtihy ahah, 
aversus, perversus, sinister; Prov. G. alichy abechy abichU 
abechigy cewechy aweohi {alles thut er awechiy he does every- 
thing awhhf)y (rfty aftiky and again cebscky dpiechi 

epschy verkehrt, linkisch, link, and. in Netherlandish/ aveSy 
aefsy obliquus; aafschy aefschy aafechelyky aversus, preposterus, 
contrarius. — Kil. 

Diefenbach would unite with the foregoing the AS. awoh 
OS. avuh (= Prov, E. uHuh)y awry, wrongfully, which un- 
doubtedly it is not easy to separate from OHG. ahuh* We 
should then have to look on AS. awoh as formed from the 
prep, ahy afy auy with an adjectival termination, and from 
thence must suppose the AS. tooA, wogy bending, error, wrong, 
to be derived, altogether losing sight of the radical part of the 
word. Wyrcan wohy to work iniquity; wohdomy unjust 
judgment; woh-fotedsy c#6oked-footed. There is a similar 
difficulty with respect to Goth. ihukSy retrograde, which 
Diefenbach also regards as an equivalent formf, while he 
somewhat arbitrarily rejeota^ the Slavonic opahy awry, cross- 
ways, wrong, Bohem. pd(4Uy to twist, Pol. opaczny, wrong, 
perverted; connecting the Slavonic form$ with Fin. hap.pedta, 
Esthon. pghhay bad, pkhhem (comp.), worse, left hand, pa%ho>^ 
pool, inside outwards, on the left, oA the wrong side. Com- 
pare Bohem. paliti ee, to decline, to refuse, with Lap. paha^ 
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Btallety to refuse, Lat. tergiversari ; OHQ-. ahahon^ aversari, 
abominari, with Esthon. paha melega (meel = mind), against 
one’s will, Lap. pahak^ unwilling, disobedient. 

The addition of the particle ge gives rise to Prov. E. gawky 
the left hand, gawky y an awkward person, Fr. gauche, left 
hand, awkward, unskilful. In the same way corresponding 
to forms like 'dpisch, whsch, iiie G. has gabisch, gliwisch, in- 
verted, left-handed, ein wort gabisch nehmen,” to under- 
stand one perversely, to take it awkly. A similar modifica- 
tion appears in E. gaby, an awkward person, eorresponding to 
gawky, as G. gabisch to F. gauche. See Diefenbach,*v. Ibuks. 

Awl. Icel. air ; G. ahle, Du. else, Fr. alesne, It. lesina. 

Awn. A scale or husk of anything, the beard of com. Isl. 
ogn, agnir, chaff, straw, mote ; Dan. avne ; Gr. ax^i;, chaff ; 
Esthon. aggan, chaff. 

Awning. Awning (sea term), a sail or tarpawlin hung 
over any part of a ship. It should be observed that many of 
our sea terms are of Low German origin. Awning is rightly 
traced by the Rev. J. Davies to the PL T^.Jiavenung, from 
haven, a place where one is sheltered from wind and rain, 
shelter, as in the lee of a building or bush. Compare Dan. 
avne, awn ; and with respect to the loss of the initial h, which 
is very unusual in a Teutonic derivation, E. average, Dan. 
JiaverL The contracted forms havenje, haavje, explain the E. 
hove, shelter. — Hal. Hier hebbe ik haavje, here am I in shelter. 
— Brem. Wort,. So in E. we speak of having under the shore. 

One day as he forepassed by the plaine 
With weary pase, he far a\^y espido 
A couple (seeming- well to be his twainc) 

Which homed close under a forest side 

As if they lay in wait, or else themselves did hide.— 

Y. Q. in R. 

Aye is used in two senses : 

1. Ever, always, as in the expression for ever and aye; and 

2. As an affirmative particle, synonymous with yea and yes. 

The primitive image seems to consist in the notion of con- 
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tinuance, duration, expressed in Goth, by the root aiv. Aios, 
time, age, the world ; m^aitjan, to outlast ; du aim in aivin^ 
for ever ; ni in aim, niaiv, never. Lat. <smmy centos ; Gr. 
aui, act, always ; amvy an age. OHG. co, ho ; G. JOy ever, 
always ; AS. amy a ; 0. Swed. (By all, ever. 

The passage from the notion of continuance, endurance, to 
that of asseveration, may be exemplified by the use of the G. 
je,ja ; Je undjOy for ever and ever ; mn jc heVy from all time ; 
wcr hat esje geseheuy who has ever^ seen it. Das ist je wahr, 
that is certainly true; es ist Je nicht rechty it is certainly 
not right ; Es kann ja einen irreuy every one may be mis- 
taken ; Thut es dock ja nicht y by no means do it. In the same 
way the Italian gia ; non giay certainly not. From this use 
of the word to imply the unbroken and universal applica- 
tion of a proposition, it became adopted to stand by itself as 
an affiraiative answer, equivalent to, certainly, even so, just 
sp. In like manner the Lat. etiam had the force of certainly, 
yes indeed, yes. 

In Frisian, as in English, are two forms, ae, like aye, com- 
ing nearer to the original root aivy and eay corresponding to 
G. AS. geOy E. yea. In yes we have the remains of an 
affix, se or siy which in AS. was also added to the negative, 
giving nese, no, as well as jese, yes. 

Azure. It. azzurroy azzuolo ; Sp. Port. azuL From Pers. 
lazury whence lapis lazuliy the sapphire of the ancients. — 
Liez. 

B. 

To Babble. Fr. hahillevy Du. haheleny heheleuy confundere 
verba, blaterare, garrire ; Gr. /3oj3ofav.— Kil. From hOy ba, 
hay representing the inarticulate attempts of a child at talk- 
ing. See Babe. 

On the same principle a verb of the same meaning with 
babble was formed on the syllable ma* 

And sat softly adown 

And seid my byleve 

And so 1 bahlede on my bedes, 
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They broughte me aslepe— 

On this matere I might 
Mamelen full long. — P. P. 

Hence to "mumble^ to chew with gums and lips, in which 
sense the Du, bahbehn is also used. 

Babe. The simplest articulations, and those which are 
readiest caught by the infant mouth, are the syllables formed 
by the vowel n with the primary consonants of the labial 
and dental classes, especially the former ; ma, ba^ pa, na, da, 
ta. Out of these, therefore, is very generally formed the 
limited vocabulary required at the earliest period of infant 
life, comprising the 'names for father, mother, infant, breast, 
food. Thus in the nursery language of the Norman English 
papa, mamma, baba, are the father, mother, and infant re- 
spectively, the two latter of which pass into mammy and 
labby, baby, babe, while the last, with a nasal, forms the It. 
bambino. 

In Saxon English father is dada, daddy, dad, answering 
to the Goth, atta, as papa, to Hebrew abba. 

Lat. mamma is applied to the breast, the name of which, 
in E. pap, Lat. papilla, agrees with the name for father. Papa 
was in Latin the word with which infants demanded food, 
whence E. pap. 

In the same way it. may be concluded from the Goth, dad- 
djan, to give suck, that the breaSt was in that language called 
dada, agreeing with the prov. Swed. dadda, nurse, Swiss dodo, 
mother, OHG. deddi, yulg, Eng. diddy, titty, the breast ; 
Icel. totta, to suck. 

It must be confessed that a different origin from the fore- 
going is suggested by the OE. use of the word babe or baby 
in the sense of a doll. Fr. poupie, a babie, a puppet or 
bable, also the flax of a distaff. — Cotgr, It. poppara, a suck- 
ing girl, also a child's playing baby or puppet. Pupa, 
pa^a, a child's playing baby, puppy or puppet, to play with- 
al. — ^Florio. 

We must remember that the primary form of a doll is 
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a bundle of rags. Frisv dock^ a little bundle, as of thread, 
straw, &c., also a doll ; Gt. docke, a bundle, a skein, a child^s 
puppet, baby, or doll.— Kiittner. Esthon. 7itikf a knob, bunch, 
doll ; Fin. nukki, a doll of rags ; Hung, bab, a skein or bunch 
of thread, a doll. Du. poppe, a bunch of flax or tow, a doll ; 
Bdhem: pup, an excrescence, a bud, a navel ; 

Pol. pupkiiy pupeczka^ a doll, a baby. 

The (Jael. has mahy baby mabatty babaUy a tassel or bob, and 
these very words become in W. the word for son, doubtless 
through the notion of a baby. In the E. mop^ mab ^aby to 
dress negligently — Ilalliwell) they have the original sense of 
a bundle of rags, while the diminutive moppet is used as a 
term of endearment to a child, a little moppet ! exactly as the 
Hung, bahanxy pupa, deliciae mem ! 

The It. poppay vulg. E. hubby y Swiss bubbly the breast, must 
then be referred to the notion of protuberance characteristic 
of a bunch or bundle, and must be classed with the E. boby a 
lump. Hung, bdby a bunch of thread, &c., Bohem. pupy excre- 
scence ; Du. poppoy above mentioned. See Boy. 

Baboon, Baber-lipped. From bay the sound made by the col- 
lision of the lips, are formed, Prov. G. bappoy the chops or 
mouth ; Fr. babineSy the large lips of a beast ; Sp. befoy the 
lip of a horse, a person with large lips, and for a like reason 
the OE. baber-Uppedy having large lips. 

Hence also doubtless It, babuinoy Fr, habouiny E. baboony 
an animal whose large lips form a striking feature of his 
face, when compared with man, whom he in some degree re- 
sembles. 

Bachelor. Apparently from a Celtic root. W. bachgmy a 
boy, bachgeneSy ei young girl, from bachy little, and probably 
geniy to be born, whence genethy genaithy a girl, a daughter. 
From bach are formed the diminutives haeJm, a little darling, 
bachigyny a very little thing. 

Whether the root geni be reidly concerned in the matter or 
no> there can be little doubt that the Celtic hackee y or bachgeuy 
is the Origin of thp Fr. baceUiy bacehtey bachehy baohelettey a 
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young girl, servant, apprentice; haceUer, to make love, to 
serve as apprentice, to commence a study ; hacelerie^ youth ; 
haclielage, apprenticeship, art and study of chivalry. Hence 
by a secondary formation hacheler, bachelard, hackeliery young 
man, aspirant to knighthood, apprentice to arms or sciences. 
A bachelor of arU is a young man admitted to the degree of 
apprentice or student of arts, but not yet a master. In ordi- 
nary E. it has come to signify an unmarried man. Prov. 
bacalaVy bachalUery was used of the young student, young 
soldier, young unmarried man. Then, as in the case of many 
other words signifying boy or youth, it is applied to a servant 
or one in a subordinate condition. 

Yos e mi’ n fesetz per totz lauzar 
Vos com senher e mi com hacalar. 

You and I made ourselves praised among all—you as Lord, and I as ser- 
vant or squire. 

Aytan can dura batalha 
Nos fay gran dan sirventalha, 

Panan van man bacalar. 

As long as the battle lasts the servants do us great damage, many a 
bachelor goes robbing. — Rayn. 

Where the bachelor is classed among the sirventalha or 
valetaille. It has nothing to do with the possession of a 
bacehy or certain portion of land, as explained by Hiez. 

The functions of a knight were complete when he rode at 
the head of his retainers assembled under his banner, which 
was expressed by the term lever banniere/^ So long as 
he was unable to take this step, either from insufficient age or 
poverty, he would be considered only as an apprentice in 
chivalry, and was called a knight bachelor y just as the outer 
barrister was only an apprentice at the law, whatever his age 
might be. The baccalarii of the south of France and north 
of Spain seem quite unconnected. They were the tenants of 
a larger kind of farm, called baccalariUj were reckoned as 
riisticiy and were bound to certain duty work for their lord. 
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There is no appearance in the passages cited of their having 
had any military character whatever. One would suspect that 
the word might be of Basque origin. 

Back^ 1. Icel. bak ; Lith. pakalct. The part of the body 
opposite to the face, turned away from the face. The 
root seems preserved in Bohem, pahiti, to twist; Pol. 
paczyc se, to warp (of wood), to bend out of shape ; wspah, 
wrong, backwards, inside outwards ; pakosc, malice, spite, 
perversity ; opak, the wrong way, awry, cross ; opaczny, 
wrong, perverted ; Euss. opalcoy naopako, wrong ; paki in com- 
position, equivalent to Lat. re^ again ; paki-buitie, regenera- 
tion. So in E. to give a thing back is to give it again, to give 
it in the opposite direction to that in which it was formerly 
given, and with us too the word is frequently used in the 
moral sense of perverted, bad. 

A back-friend is a perverted friend, one who does injury 
under the cover of friendship ; to back-bite is to speak evil of 
one ; to back^sUde, to slide out of the right path, to fall into 
error ; Icel. bak-radudur, ill-counselled ; bak-bord, the left- 
hand side of ^jie ship. Esthon. pahha-pool, the back side, 
wrong side ; pahha, bad, ill-disposed ; Fin, Lap, paha, bad ; 
OHG. abah, ahuh, apah, apuh, aversus, perversus, sinister ; 
ahahony aversari, abonunari ; Goth, ibuks, backwards. To 
tliis extent the connection with a root bak, bah, pak, pah, 
signifying twisting, turning away, ^eems distinctly traceable, 
but 'at this point we become involved in a labyrinth of words 
(indicated under the word Awkward), in which the same 
fundamental notion of pg^rversion is expressed by apparent 
derivatives from the prep, ab, af, with an adjectival termina- 
tion, ug, ig, &c. I find it impossible to draw;the line distinctly 
between the two. = 

Back, 2. A second meaning of Back is a brewer^s vat, or 
large open tub for containing beer. The word is widely 
spread in the sense of a wide open vessel. Bret, hac, a boat ; 
Pr. iac, a flat wide ferry boat; Du. bjock^ a trough, bowl, 
manger, cistern, basin of a fountain, flat-bottomed boat, body 
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of a wagon, pit at tlie theatre ; Dan. bakke, a tray. Of this 
the It. hacino is the diminutire, whence E. basing bason y 
It. bacincttoy a bacinety or bason-shaped helmet. 

Backgammon* From the foregoing Dan. bakke (also bakke- 
bord)y a tray, and gammetiy a game, may doubtless be explain- 
ed the game of Back-gammony which is conspicuously a tray- 
gamcy a game played on a tray-shaped board, although the 
word docs not actually appear in the Dan. dictionaries. It 
is exceedingly likely to have come down to us from our 
Northern ancestors, who devoted much of their long winter 
evenings to games of tables. 

To make or leave a blot at Backgammon is to uncover one 
of your men, to leave it liable to be taken, an expression not 
explicable by the E. sense of the word blot. But the Sw. 
blotty Dan. bloty is jiaked, exposed ; bloHo sigy to expose one- 
self ; Sw. gora blotty at Backgammon, to make an exposed 
point, to make a blot. 

Backet. In the N. of E. a coal-hod, from backy in the sense 
of a wide open vessel ; Rouchi, bao d carbon. — H^cart. The 
Fr. baquet is a tub or pail. 

Bacon. 0. Fr. bacon ; hacquieVy a sty- fed hog; 0. Du. 
baeckcy backcy a pig ; baecken-vleeschy baeck-vleeschy pork, bacon. 
P<Jrt. bacoroy a little pig, Du. baggqhy biggcy bigghcy a pig ; 
baeckeleny baggheleny vigghen, to pig, to produce young. — Kil. 
Pied, biguy a sow. 

Bad. G. hosCy Du. boos, malus, pravus, perversus, malignus. 
Pers. bud, bad. Unconnected, I believe, with Goth, bauths, 
tasteless, insipid. 

Badge. A distinctive mark of office or service worn con- 
spicuously on th^ dress, often the coat of arms of the princi- 
pal under whom the person wearing the badge is placed. Du. 
bussCi stadt-wapen, spinther, monile quod in humeri^ tabcl- 
larii et caduceatores ferunt. — Kil/ Bage or hagge of armys — 
banidium— Pr. Pm. Perhaps the earliest introduction of a 
badge would be the red cross sowed on their shoulders by the 
crusaders as a token of their calling. 
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But on his breast a bloody cross he wore, 

The dear resemblance of his absent Lord, 

For whose sweet sake that glorious badge be wore. — F. Q. 

Crucem assumere dicebantur (says Ducaiiga) qui ad sacra bella profec- 
turi Crucis symbolum palliis suis auuehant et affigebant in signum votivm 
illius expeditionis. — Franci andicntes talia eloquia protinus in dextra fecere 
Cruces suere scapula. 

The sign of the cross, then, was in the first instance, assu- 
mcntum,’^ a patch, botch, or bodge ; boetsen, interpolare, 
ornare, ang. hotche, bodge, — Kil. G. batz^ batze, botzeriy a dab 
or lump of something soft, a coarse patch — Sanders ; Bav. 
patscheny to strike with something flat, as the hand, to dab- 
ble or paddle in the wet. G. batzeriy to dabble, to patch. — 
— Sanders. The radical notion of patchy badgCy will thus be 
something fastened on, as a dab of mud thrown against a wall 
and sticking there. Hence we find badged used by Shake- 
speare in the sense of dabbled. 

Their hands and faces were all badged with blood. — Macbeth. 

Badger. This - word is used in two senses, apparently 
distinct, viz. in that of a corn-dealer, or carrier, one who 
bought up corn in the market for the purpose of selling it 
in other places ; and secondly, as the name of the quadruped 
so called. Now we have in Fr. bladiety a corn-dealer (mar- 
chand de grain qui appfovisionne les marches d dos de mulcts 
— H6cart), the diminutive of which (according to the analogy 
of bledievy blaieVy belonging to com, hlairicy terre de blairiCy 
corn country) would be blaireau, the actual designation of 
the quadruped badger iyi the same language, which would 
thus signify a little corn-dealer, in allusion doubtless to some 
of the habits of that animal, with which the spread of cultiva- 
tion has made us little familiar. 

But further,, thefe can be little doubt that E. badger y 
whether in the sense of a cOm-dealer or of the quadruped, is 
directly descended from the Fr. bladieVy the corrupt pronun- 
ciation of which, in analogy with soldiery splgeTy sodgevy would 
be lladger ; and though the omission of the I in such a case 
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is a somewhat unfamiliar change, yet many instances may be 
given of synonyms differing only in the preservation (or in- 
sertion as the case may be) or omission of an I after an initial 
b or p. Thus Du. haffen and hlaffen, to bark ; paveien and pla- 
veien, to pave ; pattijn and plattijriy a skait or patten ; hutse 
and a bruise, boil; E. botch, or blotch ; baber-lipped, 

P. P., and blabber-lipped, having large ungainly lips ; fagged, 
tired, from flagged, Fr. betie and blette, beets ; Berri, batte de 
pluie, a pelting shower of rain, Sc. a blad o’ weet ; Bouchi, 
basHer, Fr. blasser, to foment. 

To BafBLe. Formerly written bafful. The French has ba- 
fouer, to hoodwink, deceive, baffle, 4iisgrace, handle basely in 
terms, give reproachful words unto ; beffier, to deceive, mock, 
or gull with fair words. — Ootgr. Of these the former may 
be actually borrowed from the E. bafful, which seems to have 
been applied to a definite mode of disgracing a man, indicated 
by Hall as in use among the Scots. 

And furthermore the erle bad the herauld to say to his master, that if 
he for his part kept not his appointment, then he was contcntjthat the 
Scots should bafful him, which is a great reproach among the Scots, and 
is used when a man is openly perjured, and then tliey make of him an imago 
painted reversed with the heels upward, with his name, wondering, crying 
and blowing out of [on ?] him with horns in the most despiteful manner 
they can. In token that he is to be exiled the company of all good crea- 
tures. 

Again, in tbe F. Q. 

First he his beard did shave and foully shent, 

Then from him reft his shield, and it r’enverst 
And blotted out his arras with falstood blent, 

And himself haffald, and his armes unherst. 

And broke his sword in twayn and all his armour sperst. 

FT ow the Sc. has hauch, haugh, haach {eh guttural), repuls- 
ive to the taste, bad, sorry, ineflPective. A hauch tradesman, 
a sorry tradesman ; 

Withput estate 

A youth, though sprung from kings, looks haugh and blate. — 

Ramsay in Jam. 
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Beauty but bounty^s but haucK Beauty without goodness 
is good for nothing. 

To bauchle, bachle, bashle, is then, to distort, to misuse ; to 
bauchle shoon, to tread them awry ; a bauchle, an old shoe, 
whatever is treated with contempt or derision. 

One who is set up as the butt of a company or a laughing- 
stock is said to be made a bauchle of ; to bauchle, to treat 
contemptuously, to vilify. 

Wallace lay still quhill forty dayis was gayn 
And fy ve atour, bat perance saw lie nayn 
Bat taill till haiff, as thair promyss was maid. 

He girt display again his baner braid ; 

Kapreiffyt Edward rycht gretlye of this thing, 

Bawchyllyt his seyll, blew out on that fals king 
As a tyrand ; turnd bak and tuk his gait. 

If this passage be compared with the extract from Hall, it 
will be seen that the affront put by W allace on the king’s 
seal in token of his having broken his word was an example 
of the practice which Hall tells us was used in Scotland 
under the name of baff ailing, the guttural c/i* being repre- 
sented in English by an/, as in many other cases. The G. has 
hafd, hofel, pofel, synonymous with Sc. bauchle, spoiled 
goods, refuse, trash. — Kiittn ; verbafeln, to make a hafel 
of, to bauchle. — Sanders. The origin as well of the Sc. as of 
the G. term is, I believe, the interjection, Faugh ! IJaw ! 
Pah ! Pooh I Fr. Bah ! Pooah ! Sp. Baf ! all of which are 
representations of the strong exspiration accompanied by a 
projection of the lips, by which we instinctively defend our- 
selves against a bad smefll, and are consequently in the first 
instance expressive oi physical disgust, and then of contempt. 

Buffa, the despising blast of the mouth that we call shirping. — 

Way in v. Chyrp. 

Hence also Port, hafo, breath ; Prov. O. Sp. baf a, mockery, 
jest ; Sp. befar. It. biffare, to jeer ; Fr. bejter, to mock. From 
the notion of mocking to that of frustrating the efforts of any 
one, in which the E, baffle is now used, is an easy transition. 
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as shown in other instances*; Sp. hurlar^ to mock, scoff, gibe, 
also to frustrate one’s views, destroy one’s hopes. — Neumann. 

The Sp. hefar^ to jeer, make a lip, laugh at ; also (of horses) 
move the lips and catch at the chain of the bit, would look like 
a derivation from hefo^ the lip of a horse ; and the supposition 
is supported by the Genoese fa heffe^ to pout, make a mouth 
at, point the lips at one, Fr. faire la lippe ; but there is no 
real repugnancy in these derivations, the word being 
itself derived from a representation of the sound made by an 
exspiration through the projected lips. 

Bag, The etymologj^' of this word is perplexed by similarity 
to forms probably having no true relation to it ; W. haicli, a 
burden, a load ; Bret. heac*h^ hec^h, bundle, bxu'den, load, and, 
figuratively, difiiculty; O. Fr. bag ties, goods; vie et hagues 
sauves, with life and property ; Icel. haggi^ a load, a bundle, 
hoggnlly a bundle. 

The true connexion is with Gael, halg^ holg^ lag^ a leather 
bag, wallet, quiver, belly, blister; Goth, balgs, a leathern 
case, a skin; G. balg^ the skin of an animal stripped off whole, 
husk, peel; Lomb. baga, a wine skin. See Belly, Bulge^ 
Baggage. 

Baggage. Fr. bagagcy from O. Fr. hagues^ goods, signifying 
the collective goods of an anny, and not the collective hags or 
packages* as we are inclined at first to suppose. 

The origin is the Icel. baugr^ AS. beag, a ring of silver or 
gold, which was used as a type of value, a ring being the 
simplest and most convenient form in which the precious me- 
tals could be made up or worn. 

AS. heah-gyfa, a giver of jewels, a munificent rewarder. 
From the Danes doubtless it passed into France, giving rise 
to the Fr. hagiie^ a valuable, and finally a portable possession 
of any kind. 

Un riche et puissant homme qui — entre ses hagne^ et innumera- 
bles tr^soTs se tenoit plus enrichj d*une belle fiUd.— Gent. Nouv. Nouv. II, 
En la fin monta en sa chambre et illee ptepEffa ct ordonna les bagues et 
joyaulx qu’elle avait attains et mis dehors pour festoier son araoureux.— 
Ibid.c. 
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Nous ooraposons par traictio fait avecques ceulx la disme quc dcvons en 
toile, en drap, cn coussins, en banqmers et en autm telles bague$, — Ibid, 
xxxii. 

BaU. — Bailiff. The Lat. hajulus, a bearer, was applied in 
later times to a nurse, viz. as carrying the child about. Mid. 
Lat. bajula^ It. balia. Next it was applied to the tutor or 
governor of the children, probably in the first instance to the 
foster-father. 

Alii bajuH^ i. e. servuli, vel nutritores— quia consueverint nutrirc filios et 
familias domiiiorum. — Vitalis de Keb. Aragon, in Ducange. 

When the child under the care of the Bajulus was of royal 
rank, the* tutor became a man of great conseauence, and the 
fzcyac fiatovXoQ was one of the chief officers w state at Con- 
stantinople. 

The name was also applied to the tutor of a woman or a 
minor. Thus the husband became the Bajalm uxoris, and 
the name was gradually extended to any one who took care 
of the rights or person of another. In. this sense is to bo 
understood the ordinary E. expression of giving bail, the per- 
son who gives bail being supposed to have the custody of 
him whom ho bails. From bajulus was formed It. bailo^ ba^ 
Iwo {bajulivus) ; Fr. bail, hailli, E. bail, bailiff. The bail are 
persons who constitute themselves tutors of tlie person charged, 
and engage to produce him when required. 

Tutores vel bajuli respondeant pro pupillis. — Usatioi Barcinonences 
in Due. 

Et le roi Ta re(;ue en son boramage et le due son baron comme hail d*elle. 
— Chron. Flandr. in Due. 

Et mitto ilium (filium) et omnem meam terram et raeura honorem et meos 
viros quse Dens mihi dedit in hajulia de Deo et de suis sanctis, &c. XJt 
sint in bayolum Dei et de Sancta Mario, &c. — ^Testament. Begis Arragoli. 
A. D, 1099, in Due. 

The Fr. haUler, tahand over, from bqjulare, in the sense of 
making one a bail or keeper of the thiiig handed over, giving 
it into his hail or control. 

Finally, every one to whom power was intrusted to execute 
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not on his own behalf w'as called a bailiffs hajuUus or balhvus, 
from the regent of the empire (as we find in the case of Henry 
of Flanders : ‘‘ Principes, barones et milites exercitus me 
imperii Ballivum elegerunt to the humble bailiff in hus- 
bandry who has the care of a farm, or the officer who exe- 
cutes the writs of a sheriff. 

Sail^ 2. Bail is also used in the sense of post or bar. The 
bails were the advanced posts set upjoutside the solid defences 
of a town. Fr. bailie, barrier, advanced gate of a city, palis- 
sade, barricade. — ^Roquefort. It is probably the same word 
as paling or pale. Fr. balises, finger-posts, posts stuck up in 
a river to marly;he passage. Balle, barriere — Hecart ; Bale, 
poste, retrauchement ; revenir d ses bales, to return to one^s 
post, at the game of puss in the corner, or cricket. Hence 
the bails at cricket, properly the wickets themselves, but now 
the little sticks at the top. 

Bait. See Abet. 

Baize. Coarse wi)ollen cloth. Formerly bayes, Du. baet/, 
baai, Fr, baye. 

To Bake. To dress or cook by dry heat ; to cook in an 
oven. Bohem. pe/c, heat ; peku,pecy, to bake, roast, &c. ; pec, 
an oven ; pecene, roast meat ; pekar, a baker ; Pol. piec, a 
stove ; piec, to bake, to roast, to parch, to bum ; pieczywo, a 
batch, an oven-full ; piekarz, a baker. 

Isl. bdka, to warm ; Kongur lakade sier vid elld, the King 
warmed himself at the fire, — ^Heimskr. Prov. E. to beak, hcke, 
to bask, to warm oneself ; Du. zig bakeren, PI, D. b'dckern, to 
warm oneself. G. bdhen, to hea^-, semmeln bdhen, to toast 
Bread; to foment a limb. IIolz bdhen, 

to beath wood> to heat wood for the purpose of making it set 
in a certain form. Gr. /3w, calefacere, Lat. Bajce, warm 
baths. See Bath. The root is common to the Finnish class of 
languages. Lap. pak, paha, heat ; pahes, to melt with heat ; 
pakestet, ib be hot, to bask / paketet, to heat, xnake hot. 

Balance. Lat. lanx, a dish, the scale of a balance ; hilanx, 
Ihe implement for weighing, composed of two dishes or scales 
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hanging from a beam supported in the middle. It. hilamiay 
Sp. halmiza, Prov. balanSf halanza^ Fr. hdance. 

The change from i to a may be through the influence of the 
second a, or it may be from a false reference to the 0. Fr. 
bakr, hahier^ Venet. hahre^ to move up and down, to see-saw. 

Balcony, — Barbican. Prom the Persian hala hhamhy upper 
chamber. An open chamber over* the gate in the Persian 
caravanserais is still called by that name, according to Rich. 
The term was then applied to the projecting platform from 
which such a chamber looked down upon the outside. 

As this balcony over the gateway is precisely the position 
of the barbican in a castle wall, it is probable that the latter 
name, in Mid. Lat. harbacayia^ is only another corruption of 
the same word which gives us balcony » If we compare the 
various modes of writing the word from whence our belfry is 
derived, and especially the two, bclfrcdim^ hertefredumy we 
shall find nothing startling in the conversion of bala hhaneh 
into barba-cana by persons by whom the elements of the word 
were not understood. 

A barbican was a defence before a gate, originally, doubt- 
less, a mere projecting window from whence the entrance 
could be defended, or the persons approaching submitted to 
inspection, the word being probably brought from the East by 
*the Crusaders. Balcony is a much later introduction, and has 
accordingly better preserved the true form of the original. 

Bald. JFormerly written balledy hallidy whence Richardson 
explains it as if it signified made round and smooth like a 
ball. The root, however, k too widely spread for such an ex- 
planation. Finn. Esthon. paljaSy naked, bare, bald ; Lap. 
puoljasy bare of trees ;* Dan. bmldety unfledged. 

Besides signifying void of hair, bald is used in the sense of 
having a white mark on the face, as in the case of the com- 
mon sign of the hald^ftced stag, and the baldrcooty a black 
bird with a co!^ictious excrescence of white skin above its 
beak, G-. Udss^huhny also the bald-hitey or buzzard. 

Fr* cAeval iaZZa-/aca.-^Kordfoss in bldsty. Bald-facedy 
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white-faced. — Halliwell. The real identity of the word hold in 
the two senses is witnessed by the analogy of the Slavonic 
languages. Pol. Bohem. lysy^ bald, marked mth a white 
streak ; Pol. lysina, Bohem. lymjnOy a bald pate, and also a 
white mark on the fece. Thus the Fin. paljas^ bald, is iden- 
tified with Gr. /3aXioc, ^aXcoc, bald-faced, having a white streak 
gn the face.-^Du. blesse,^ blaze on the forehead, a bald fore- 
head, hies, bald; — Kil. Gael, hall, a spot or mark ; Bret, hal, 
a white mark on an animaVs face, or the animal itself, whence 
the common name Ball iov a cart-horse in England. As the 
common word for a mark of this kind is in E. blaze, Sw. blaesa, 
Dan. hlis, the term hal, in the same sense, may probably be 
identical with Icel. hal, a blaze, a funeral pile. — Gudm. the 
white mark on a dark ground being compared to a flame, 
Gael, maol, bald ; maolani a beacon. Yin, palha, to burn, polo, 
burning, paljas, bald. A bald head is remarkable as smooth 
and shining. 

His bead was balled, and shone as any glass. — Chaucer. 

Balderdash. Idle, senseless talk ; to holder, to use coarse 
language. — Halliwell. W. haldarddi, to babble, prate, or talk 
idly. Du. baldemi, to bawl, make an outcry, to roar, said of 
the roar of cannon, cry of an elephant, &c. ; holderen, hiilderen, 
blaterare, .debacchari, minari. — Kil. Icel. huldro, blaterare, 
Dan. hnldre, to make a loud noise^ as thunder, the rolling of 
a waggon, &c. ; also to scold, to make a disturbance. The 
final syllable seems to express a continuation of* the same 
idea ; prov. Dan. da^d^, chatter, talk ; dov-dask, chatter fit 
to deave one. . Bav. d'dtsch, noise® of a blow with the open 
hand ; ddtschm, to clap, smack, tattle ; Gael, hallart, noisy 
boasting, clamour ; ballartaich, hallardaich, a loud noise, 
shouting, hooting. The same termination in like manner 
expresses continuance of noise in plcd>artaich, a continued 
noise of waves gently beating on "^the shore, unintelligible 
talk ; clapartaich, a clapping or flapping of wings. From the 
same analogy, which causes so many words expressive of the 
plashing or motion of water to be applied to rapid or con- 
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fused talking, balderdash is used to signify washy drink, weak 
liquor. 

JBale. 1. Grief, trouble, sorrow. AS. healoy gen. healweSy tor- 
ment, destruction, wickedness ; Goth, lalm^veseiy wickedness ; 
laUvoinSy torment ; Icel. holy calamity, ifliisery ; Du. bal-daedy 
malefactuin, maleficium. Pol. holy ache, pain ; holecy Bohem. 
hoUtiy to ail, to ache, to grieve ; bolawijy sick, ill. W. bally a 
plague, a pestilence. Perhaps Icel. bolUy a bubble, blister, a 
boil, may exhibit the original development of the significa- 
tion, a boil or blain being taken as the typo of sickness, pain, 
and evil in general. Russ. bolyat\ to be ill, to grieve ; bohh 
atchkay a pustule. 

2. A package of goods. Sw. bal ; It. balla ; Fr. balky bal, 
a ball or pack, i. e. goods packed up into a round or compact 
mass. See Ball. 

To Bale out water. Sw. baljay Dan. balky Du. baalky Bret 
bal; Gael.* ballany a pail or tub; G. balgoy a washing-tub, 
perhaps from balg, a skin, a water-skin being the earliest 
vessel for holding water. 

Hence Dan. balky Du. baalien, to empty out water with a 
bowl or pail, to bale out. In like manner Fr. bacqueteVy in 
the same sense, from bacquet, a pail. 

To Balk. To balk is to pass over in plowing, to leave a 
thing unaccomplished, to disappoint, skip over. 

Tor so well no man lialt the plow 
That it ne halketh other while, 

Ne so w%ll can no man afiic 

His tonge that sdmtyme in jape 

Him may som light word ourescape. — Gower in R. 

A balky then, is the separation between one division of a 
thing and another, the partition over which you must skip- 
in passing from one division to the other, and specially a 
ridge of green sward left by design between different occu- 
pancies in a common field. — ^HalHwell. Icel. balhry the divi- 
sion between the stalls in a cow-house. Sw. balhay to par- 
tition off. 
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This third the merry Diazome we call 
A border city these two coasts removing, 

Which like a hoik with his cross'-bnilded wall. 

Disparts the terms of anger and of loving. — ^hTetcher in 11. 

Then, as it appeals, from the resemblance in shape to a 
balk in a ploughed field, the term is applied to a hewn beam, 
Sw. balky Dan. bicelkcy Picard, hanque ; and in French, for the 
like reason, to a course of bricks, haitche ; ebaucher, to rough- 
hew, to hew into the form of a beam. The balks are the 
beams of which the roof is composed. 

His bwen hand than made ladders three 
To climben by the ranges of the stalkes 
IJnto the tubbes honging in the halkes. — Cliancer. 

A hay-loft is provincially termed the balks — (Halliwoll), 
because situated among ^the rafters. Hence also probably the 
Ital. halcoy or palcOy a scaffold ; a loft-like erection supported 
upon beams. ^ 

We cannot doubt that balk is identical with It. valeare, 
mlicarcy varcaroy to pass over, which Diez would derive from 
Lat. %:aricarey to stride ; but it is plain that balk cannot be 
derived from mlcarey while the Italian word might easily 
have arisen from a Gothic source. 

Ball. — Ballad. — ^Ballet. It. baUarOy to dance, from the more 
general notion' of moving up and down. Mid. Lat. ballarey 
hue et illuc inclinare, vacillare. — gutio in Due. Venet. ha- 
larcy to rock, to see-saw. 0. Fr. baleVy haloieTy to wave, to 
move, to stir; haler des mains, plaudere manibus (Diet. EtjTH.), 
as to dance wa^lauSere pedibus. 

Job ne fut cokes (a kex or reed) ne rosiau 
Qui au vent se toume et baloie.^ 

It. ballarey to shake or jog, to dance. Hence, balloy a dance, 
a ball, Ballata, a dance, also a song sung in dancing (per- 
haps in the interval of dancing), a ballad. Fr. ballety a scene 
acted in dancing, the ballet of the theatres. 

It is probably an old Celtic word. Bret, laleay to walk, 
bale, the act of walking, or movement of one who walks. 
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Ball. — Balloon. — Ballot. It. 5aKa, palhy Sp. hah, Fr. halle, 
a ball, of which balloon is the augmentative, ballot, a little 
ball, the diminutive. Another form of the diminutive gives 
Fr. pelotte, a, hand-ball, peloton, a clue of thread, &c. ; E. 
pelkt, a small ball. 

With It. palla must be classed Lat. ptla, a ball, and its 
dim. pilula, a pill. Nor can we separate the forms with the 
vowel 0 ; Sp. bola, a ball, a bowl, Fr. boule, a ball, and the 
dim. boulet, a bullet ; Du. bol, bolle, a globe or sphere, and 
specially the head ; bollehen, capitulum ; bol, hoUeken, the 
bulb of an onion ; polle, pol, polleken, the head or top of any- 
thing. 

Ballast. Dan. bag^est. The first syllable of this word has 
given a great deal of trouble. It is explained bach by Ade- 
lung, because, as he says, the ballast is put in the hinder part 
of the ship. But the hold is never called the back of the 
ship. The true explanation is given by the Prov.’Dan. bag-lm, 
the back-load, or eomparatively worthless load one brings 
back from a place with an empty waggon. When a ship 
discharges, if it fails to obtain a return cargo, it is forced to 
take in stones or sand, to preserve equilibrium. This is the 
back-load, or ballast of a ship, and hence the name has been 
extended to the addition of heavy materials placed at the 
bottom of an ordinary cargo to keep^the balance. 

The whole junoiint carried by the canal lines in 1854 was less than 
25,000 tons, and this was chiefly carried as back-loading, for want of other 
freight. — lieport Pennsylv. R. 1854, 

Ballast, inutilis sarcinf. — Kil. 

Balluster. Fr. ballustres, ballisters (corruptly bannisters 
when placed as guard to a staircase), little round and short 
pillars, ranked on the outside of cloisters, terraces, galleries, 
&c. — Ootgr. Said to be from balaustia, the flower of the pome- 
granate, the calyx of which has a double curvature similar 
to that in which balusters are commonly made. But such 
rows of small pillars were doubtless in use before that par- 
ticular form was given to them. The Sp. barauste, from 
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hara or mra^ a rod, seems the original form of the word, 
of which balaustre (and thence the Fr. hallustre) is a corrup- 
tion, analogous to what is seen in It. b^tesca^ baltresca, a 
battlement ; Lat. urtica^ Vonet. oltriga^ a nettle. 

Sp. baranday railing around altars, fonts, balconies, &c. ; 
harandadoy series of balusters, balustrade ; barandilla, a small 
balustrade, small railing. 

Balm, Balsam. Fr. baumcy from Lat. baUammiy Gr. /3a\- 
trafioPy a fragrant gum. 

Baltic. The Baltic sea, mare Balticun. In 0. Sw. called 
BiJelty as two of the entrances are still called the Great and 
Little Belt. The authorities are not agreed as to the grounds 
on which the name is given. 

To Bam. To make fun of a person. A hamy a false talc or 
jeer. Bret, hameitiy to enchant, deceive, endormir par des 
contes. BamouTy enchanter, sorcerer, deceiver. 

To Bamboozle, to deceive, make fun of a person. 

There are a set of fellows they call banterers and bamboozlers that play 
sucli tricks. — ^Arbuthnot in R. 

Sc. humbazedy puzzled, astonished. 

Bumbazed the gudeman glowred a wee 
Syne hent the Wallace by the han' ; 

It’s he, it can be nane but he ! ” 

The gude wife on her knees had faun.— Jamieson. 

Perhaps from bxmy to hum, and Du, hti^miy delii*are — to con- 
fuse with noise ; verhaesen stupefacere, attonitum reddere. Or 
bamboozle may be a mixture of bam^uA, the Du. verhaesen. 

To Ban. To ffcroclaim, command* forbid, denounce, curse. 

The primitive meaning of the word seems to have been to 
summons to the army. In the commencement of the feudal 
times all mple inhabitants were in general ^required to give 
personal attendance when the king planted his banner in the 
field, and sent round a notice that his subjects were summoned 
to join him against the enemy. 
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He askyt of the Kyng 
Til have the vaward of his batayl, 

Quliatever thai ware wald it assayle, 

That he and his sold have always 
Qttheii that the king 9uld Banare rays, 

Wyntoun, v. 19 15. 

Now this calling out of the public force was called bannire 
in hosteniy bannire in exercitum^ populum in hostem convocarey 
bannire excrcitum^ in Fr. banir Voust ; AS. theodscipe xit 
abannan. In Layamon we constantly find the expression, 
he bannede his ferde^ he assembled his host. The expression 
seems to arisafrom Bann in the sense of standard, flag, ensign 
(see Banner). The raising of the King^s banner marked the 
place of assembly, and the primitive meaning of bannire was 
to call the people to the Bann or standard. The term was 
then applied to summonsing on any other public occasion, and 
thence to any proclamation, whether by way of injunction or 
forbiddal. 

. Si quis legibus in utilitatem Kegis sive m hoste (to the host or army) 
sive in reliquam utilitatem bannitus fuerit^ etc. — Leg. Bipuar. 

Exercitum in auxilium Sisenardi de toto regno Burgundias bannire proe- 
cepit Eredegarius. — Si qiiis cum armis bannitus fuerit et non venerit. — 
Capitul. Car. Mag. a. n. 813. 

Se il avenist que le Boy chcvauchat a ost hani centre les ennemis de la 
Croix. — Assises do Jerusalem. 

Eece bandire hoste generale per tutto ’1 regno. — John ViUani inHucange. 
In like manlier we fingl bannire ad placita^ ad molendinumy 
&c., summoning to serve at the Lord^s courts, to bring corn 
to be ground at his mill.^&b. Thus the word acquired the 
sense of proclamation, extant in Sp. and It. "%andoy and in E. 
banns of marriage. In a special sense the term was applied 
to the public denimciation by ecclesiastical authority; Sw. 

excommunication ; bann-lysa^ix} excommunicate {lysa, 
to publish) ; bannay to reprove, to take one to task> to chide, 
to curse, TS.'to ban. 

In Fr. bandon the signification was somewhat further de- 
veloped, passing on from proclamation to command, permis- 
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slon, power, authority. A son dandon, at his owu discretion. 
OE. handon was used in the same sense. See Abandon. 

Oncques Pucelle de paraige 
N’eut d’aimer tcl hmdon qiie j’ai. 

Car j’ai de mon pke congi^ 

De faire ami ct d’etre aimee. — E. 11. 

Never maiden of high birth had such power or freedom of 
loving as I have. 

Les saiges avait et les fols 
Commun6ment a son handon. — B. 

Translated by Chaucer, 

Great loos Lath Largesse and great prise, 

For both the wise folk and unwise 
Were wholly to her handon brought^ 

i. e. were brought under her power or command,. 

Band, 1. That with which anything is bound. AS. hnnd^ 
Goth, handiy Fr. bande, It. hand(f* From the verb to hind, 
Goth., hindan, band, bundun. Specially applied to a narrow 
strip of cloth or similar material for binding or swathing ; 
hence a stripe or streak of different colour or material. In It. 
banda the term is applied to the strip of anything lying on 
the edge or shore, a coast, side, region. G. bande, border, 
margin. 

Band, 3. to Bandy. In the next place Band is applied to a 
troop of soldiers, a number of persons associated for some com- 
mon purpose. It. Sp. banda, Fr. bandi. There is some doubt 
how this signification has arisen. It seems however to have 
been developed ^n the Komance latiguages, and cannot be ex- 
plained simply as a body of persons bound together for a cer- 
tain end. It has plausibly been deduced from Mid. Lat. ban-^ 
num or bandy^, the standard or banner which forms the ral- 
lying point of a company of soldiers, 

Bandus, says Mnraton, Diss. 26, tunc (in the 9th century) nuncupahatur 
legio a bando, hoc est rexillo. 

So in Swiss, fahne, a company, from faJine, the ensign or 
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banner. Sp. handera is also used in both senses. Fr. enseigncy 
the colours under which a band or company of footmen servo, 
also the band or company itself. — Cotgr. 

But if this were the true derivation it would be a singular 
change to the feminine gender in Banda. The real course of 
development I believe to be as seen in Sp. side, then 

party, faction, those who side together (bande, parti, ligue — 
Taboada). Bandear^ to form parties, to unite with a band. 
It. handare, to side or to bandy (Florio), to bandy being ex- 
plained in the other part of the dictionary, to follow a faction. 
To handy y tener da alcuno, sostener il partite d’alcuno. — Tor- 
riano. 

Unnumbered as the sands 
Of Barca or Cyrene^s torrid soil. 

Levied to ude with warring winds, and poise 
Their lighter wings. — ^Milton in R. 

Kings had need beware how they side themselves^ and make themselves as 
of a faction or party, for leagues within the state itc ever pernicious to 
monarchy. — Bacon in R. 

Fr. J)(inder, to join in league with others against — Cotgr., 
se reunir, s’associer, se joindre. — Roquefort. It is in this 
sense that the word is used by Romeo. 

Draw Benvoglio, beat down their weapons : 

Gentlemen, for shame, forbear this outrage, 

Tibalt, Mercutio, the Prince expressly hath 
5'orbidden bandying in Verona streets. 

The prince had forbidden faction fighting. Sp. handcar^ to 
cabal, to foment factions, follow a party. 

The name of bandy is given in English to a game in which 
the players are divided into two sides^ each of. which tries to 
drive a wooden ball with bent sticks in opposite directions. 

The zodiac is the line : the shooting stars, 

^ich in an eyebright evening seem to fall, 

Are nothing but the balls they lose at bandy. 

Brewer, Lingua, in R. 

Fr. hander yio drive the ball from side to side at Tennis. 
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Hence tlie.expression of bandying words, retorting in language 
like players sending the ball from side to side at handy or 
tennis. Diez would explain Sp. handcar ^ Prov. handeiavy in 
the sense of waving like a banner in the wind. 

Los estandards dressatz contra ’1 vent banoians. 

But it is certain that the Sp. handcar y in one of its senses at 
least, is from handa, a side — to traverse, to penetrate from 
side to side. Another meaning given by Taboada is brim- 
baler, sccouer par un branle reitere,’’ to shake backwards and 
forwards, to swing to and fro, from side to side. 

Bandilfc. See Banish. 

Bandog. A large dog kept for a guard, and therefore tied 
up, a hand-dog. Du. hand-hondy canis vinculis assuetus, et 
canis pecuarius, pastoralis. — ^Kil. 

To Bandy. See Band, 2. 

Bandy. Bandj^egs are crooked legs. Fr. hander un arcy 
to bend a bow, &c. ; hande, bent as a bow. 

Bane. Goth, hanjay a blow, a wound ; OHG. hanay deatli- 
blow ; Mid. HG. hancy destruction ; AS. hanay m^urderer. Icel. 
hana, to slay, hana-soity death sickness, hana-saVy death- wound, 
&c., hcHy a death-wound, now a wheal. Referred by Diefen- 
bach to the root hang, a blow ; Icel. hangUy hankay to strike. 
So the verb schldgeuy which in G. signifies to strike, becomes 
in E. to slay. Icel. drepUy to slay, seems identical with E. 
druhy to beat ; vegay to slay, with whack. Com{)are also Lat. 
ImderCy to hurt, with illidercy coUiderCy to strike. 

To Bang. An imitation of the ^und of a blow. Thus we 
speak of a thing falling bang ! upon one. To hang the door, 
to shut it with a loud noise. 

Witli many a stiff thwack, many a bmg^ 

Hard crab tree and old iron rang. — ^Hndibras. 

S^. b&ng, stir, tumult ; “ med bullet ocb b&ng,” tumultuous- 
ly; bSngas, to make a stir ; banka, to knock, to pummel. 

The addition of an initial s gives Sc. spang,, a spring ; E. 
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spanhy to slap with the open hand, to do a thing with yiolence, 
as to go along at a spanking pace. 

The Susu, a language of the W. of Africa, has hanghang, to 
drive in a nail. 

To Banish. — Bandit. From Mid. Lat. hannircy bandire, to 
proclaim, denounce, was formed the O. Fr. GOinpomiH^for-ban-^ 
nir {hannire foms), to publicly order one out of the realm, 
and the simple bannir was used in the same sense, whence E. 
banish. 

From the same verb the It. participle bandito signifies one 
denounced or proclaimed, put under the ban of the law, and 
hence, in the same way that E. outlaio came to signify^robber. 
It. banditti acquired the like signification. Forbamiitus is 
used ill the Leges. Ripuar. in the sense of a pirate. — Diez. 
The word is in E. so much associated with the notion of a band 
of robbers y that we are inclined to understand it as signifying 
persons banded together. 

Bannister. See Balluster. 

Bank. — BencL The latter form has come to us from AS. 
hcencey the former from Fr, banCy a bench, bank, seat ; banc de 
sabUy a sand-bank. It. banco, pamay a bench, a table, a coun- 
ter. Baritzcy a desk; Vocab. de Vaud. 

But natheless I took unto our dame 

Your wife at home the same gold again 

Upon your bench — she wot it well certain 

fly certain tokens that I can here tell. — Shipman’s Tale. 

Hence It. banco was used generally for a merchant’s count- 
ing-house or place of business, whence the mod. E. Bank ap- 
plied to the place of business of a dealer in money. When a 
man becomes unable to keep Kis engagements, his credit is 
spoken of as cracked or broken, and his bank or place of busi- 
ness being broken up, he becomes a bank-rupt It. banca-- 
rotta, banca-falUta, a bankrupt merchant, one that hath bro- 
ken his credit ; from Lat. rupius, broken. 

G. bank, a bench, stool, shoal, bank of a river, stratum of 
earth. The Icel. has two forms of the word, heckr, a bench, 
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raised seat, and lakhiy a bank, shore, fog-bank, back of a 
knife, leading us to infer a derivation from the haclx^ taken as 
type of a gentle elevation. Thus Dorsum was applied in La- 
tin to a sand-bank ; dorsum Jugi, the slope of a hill, a rising 
bank. 

Banneir. The word Ban or Band was used by the Lombards 
in the sense of banner, standard. 

Vexillum quod Banduni appellant. — Paulus Diaconus in Due. 

In the same place is quoted from the Scoliast on Gregory Na- 
zianzen : 

Ta Konkfitva TTapa ''PwfimovQ fftyva Kai fSavSd ravra 6 ArrtKi^^uv avvBri- 
[Aara km (rrjfiua koXu. 

Ilpnce It. bandiera, Fr. banni^re, E. banner. 

The origin is in all probability Goth. bandvOy handvay a 
sign, token, an intimation made by bending the head or hand. 
Icel. bendCy to bend, to beckon ; banduy to make signs ; handa 
liendiy inanu annuere. The original object of a standard is to 
serve us a mark or sig7i for the troop to rally round, and it 
was accordingly very generally known by a name having that 
signification. Icel. mo7'kiy Lat. signunty Gr. o’q/icto*', OUG. 
heri-jiauchany a war-beacon or war signal; Fr. cMseignCy a 
sign or token as well as an ensign or banner; Prov. senhy 
senhaly a sign ; senhaly senheiray banner. 

According to Diez the It. bandicra is derived from handdy 
a band or strip of cloth, and he would seem to derive Goth. 
handmy a sign, from the same source, the ensign of a troop 
being taken as t 3 q)e of a sign in^^general, which is surely in 
direct opposition to the natural order of the signification. 
Besides it must be by no meahs assumed that the earliest kind 
of ensign would be a flag or streamer. It is quite as likely 
that a sculptured symbol, such as the Roman Eagle, would 
first be taken for that purpose. 

JBaiuieret. Fr. banneret, A knight banneret was a higher 
class of knight, inferior to a baron, privileged to raise their 
own banner in the field, either in virtue of the number of 
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their retinue, or from having distinguished themselves in 
battle. 

Qui tantoB erant nobilitatis ut corum quilibet vexilli gauderet insignibus. 
— Life of Philip August, in Due. 

They were called in the Latin of the period vexillarii, mi- 
litcs hannaru, hannerariiy banneret i. 

Banquet. It. hanchetto, dim. of baneoy a bench or table ; 
hence a repast, a banquet. 

To Banter. To mock or jeer one. 

When wit hath any mixture of raillery, it is but calling it banter, and the 
'work is done. Tliis polite word of theirs was first borrowed fr(m the bul- 
lies in Wliitc Friars, then fell among the footmen, and at last retired to the 
pedants— but if this bantering, as they call it, be so despicable a thing, &c. 
— Swift in R. 

' Bantling. A child in swaddling clothes, from the hands in 
which it is wrapped. In Icel. reijlingr, from reifa^ to wrap. 
In a similar manner arc formed yearling^ an animal a year 
old, nestling i a young bird still in the nest, &c. 

Bar, A rod of any rigid substance. It. barmy Fr. harrcy 
and with an initial 5 , It. sbarra, OIIG. sjmrroy Sw. sparrsy E. 
sjyaVy a beam or long pole of wood. The meaning seems in 
the first instance a branch ; Celtic haVy summit, top, then 
branches. Bret, barrou-gwezy branches of a tree {gteezeuy a 
tree). Gael, barrack y branches, brushwood. Hence Fr. bar very 
to bar or stop the way as with a bar, to hinder ; harriirey a 
barrier or stoppage ; harreaUy the bar at which a criminal 
aj3pears in a court of justice, and from which the barrister 
addresses the court. 

Barb. 1. The barb of an arrow is the beard-like jag on 
the head of an arrow directed backwards for the purpose of 
hindering the weapon from being drawn out of a wound. 
Lat. barbay Fr. barbsy a beard. Flesche barbeltCy a bearded 
or barbed arrow. — Cotgr, 

2. Fr. Barbsy E. Barby also signified a Barbary horse. G. 
Barbary 0. Fr. Barbare, — Leduchat. 

3. The term barb was also applied to the trappings of a 
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horse, probably corrupted from Fr. harde^ as no correspond- 
ing term appears in other languages. Barde, harhed or 
trapped as a great horse. — Cotgr. 

Barbel. A river fish having a beard at the corners of the 
mouth. Fr. barbel^ barbeau. — Cotgr. 

Barber. Fr. barbier^ one who dresses tnt» beard. 

Barbarous. The original import of the Gr. fiapfiapo'Cy Lat. 
harharuSy is to designate one whoso language we do not un- 
derstand. Thus Ovid, speaking of himself in Pontus, says, 

Barbaras hie ego sum quia non intelligor ulli. 

Gr. Bap/Sapo^cjvoc, speaking a foreign language. Then as the 
Greeks and Eomans attained a higher pitch of civilization 
than the rest of the ancient world, the word came to signify 
rude, uncivilized, cruel. The origin of the wjord is an imita- 
tion of the confused sound of voices by a repetition of tho 
syllabic bar, bar, in the same way in which the broken sound 
of waves, of wind, and even of voices is represented by a re- 
petition of the analogous syllable, mwr, miir. We speak of 
the murmur of the waves, or of a crowd of people talking. 
It may be remarked, indeed, that the noise of voices is con- 
stantly represented by the same word as the soimd made by 
the movement of water. Thus the Icel. skola, as well as 
thweetta, are each used in the sense both of washing or splash- 
ing and of talking. The E. twattle, which was' formerly used 
in the sense of tattle, as well as the modem twaddle, to talk 
much and foolishly, seem frcqueii^tative forms of Sw. tw(etta, 
to wash. G. tvaschen, to tattle. In like manner the syllable 
bar or bar is used in the formation of words intended to repre- 
sent the sound made by the movement of water or the indis- 
tinct noise of talking. The verb horrelen signifies in Du, to 
bubble or spring up, and in Flanders to vociferate, to make 
an outcry ; Sp. borbotar, barbollar, to boil or bubble up ; bar* 
bulla, a tumultuous assembly ; Port, borbulhar, to bubble or 
boil; It. borboglio, a rumbling, uproar, quarrel; harbugliare, to 
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stammer, stutter, speak confusedly. Fr. barboieVy to toil, 
dabble in the mud, mumble, mutter ; harbeloter, to mutter : 

Sainte dame ! comme il barbote 
il barbelote 

Ses mots taut qu’on ii’y entend rien ! — Diet. Etym. 
cter, to ant, mutter, murmur ; harboteVy to mimiblc 
or n...cter words, also to wallow like a seetliing-pot. — Cotgr. 
The syllable bar seems in the same way to be taken as the 
representative of sound conveying no meaning, in Fr. bara- 
gouhiy gibberish, jargon, any rude gibble-gabble or barbar- 
ous speech. ’’--Cotgr. We may also quote Gr. f3opl3opvC(o, to 
rumble, boil, grumble (Lowndes, Mod. Gr. Lex.) ; Port, bor^ 
borinJiiiy a shouting of men. 

Barberry. A shrub bearing acid berries. I’rov. Fr. harbe- 
lin, — Diet. Etym. Barbaryn-frute, barheuniy — tree, barbaric, 

— Pr. Pm. 

Barbican. Sec Balcony. 

Bard. 1. W. bardd ; Bret. barZy the name of the poets of 
the ancient Celts, whose ofRcc it was to sing the praises of the 
great and warlike, and hymns to the gods. 

Bardus Gallic^ caiitator appellatur qui virorum fortiurn laudes caiiit. — 
Ecstus in Diet. Etym. 

Bap^ot fitv vfivrjTai Kai woiijTat, — Strabo, Ib. 

Et Bardi qiiidem fortia virorum illustrium facta hcroici.s composita versi- 
bus cum dulcibus lyrm modulis cantitarunt. — Lucan, Ib. 

Hence in^poetic language Bard is used for poet. 

2. Sp. bardUy hor^ armour covering the front, back, and 
flanks. Applied in E. tijso to the ornamental trappings of 
horses on occasions of state. 

When immediately on the other part came in the fore eight knights ready 
armed, their basses and bards of their horses green satin embroidered with 
fresh devices of bramble bushes of fine gold curiously wrought, powdered 
all over, — Hall in 11. 

Fr. bardesy barbes or trappings for horses of service or of 
show. BardeVy to barbe or trap horses, also to bind or tie 
across. Bardey a long saddle for an ass or mule, made only 
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of coarse canvass stuffed with flocks. Bardeau^ a shingle or 
small hoard, such as houses are covered with. Bardelle, a 
bardelle, the quilted or canvass saddle wherewith colts are 
backed. — Cotgr. Sp. bar da, coping of straw or bnisliwood 
for the protection of a mud wall ; alharda, a pack-saddle, broad 
slice of tecon ^vith which fowls are covered when they arc 
roasted ; alhardilln, small pack-saddle, coping, border of a 
garden bed. Tlie general notion seems that of a covering or 
protection, and if ihe word be from a Gothic source we should 
refer it to Icel. hard, brim, skirt, border, ala, axilla. Hatt- 
hard, the flap of a hat ; slialldar-Jxtrd, the edge of a shield ; 
hmUhard, the layers of whalebone that hang from the roof of 
a whale's mouth. Ihit Sp. alharda looks like an Arabic deriv- 
ation ; Arab, al-hardcdah, saddle-cloth. — Diez. 

Bare. Exposed to view, open, uncovered, unqualified. G. 
haar, har, Icel. her; G. baarcs geld, ready money. From haven, 
to bear, according to Schwenk, because what is borne is made 
conspicuous. It must be admitted that the Icel. hera is used 
in several idiomatic expressions, which would seem to coun- 
tenance the foregoing derivation. Thar har d, there it stands 
up, is plain to see. Ilonum harst kontmgr i drauma, the king 
appeared to him in a dream. The E. hear is used somewhat 
in the same sense in the expression to hear witness, to make it 
manifest, to press it on the senses of the audience. 

The origin may perhaps be preserved in the Fris. baria, to 
cry aloud, baer, clear — Wiarda ; haria, to call ofle to justice ; 
hare, accusation, complaint. 

Bargain. 0. Fr. harguigner, tocchaffer, bargain, or more 
properly (says Cotgr.) to Avrangle, haggle, brabble in the mak- 
ing of a bargain. The proper meaning of the word is contest, 
debate, and it was frequently used in OE. and Sc. in the sense 
of fight, skirmish. 

And mony tymys ische thai wald 
And hargane at the barraiss. bald, 

And wound thair fayis oft and sla. — Barl)o\ir in Jam. 

Ila lugeihg land, battal thou us portendis, 

Quod iny father Anchises, for as weill kend is. 
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Horsis are dressit for the bargane fcle syis^ 

Were and debait thyr stedis signifyis. — D, V. in Jam. 

We have seen under Barbarous that the syllable bar was 
used in the construction of words expressing the confused 
noise of voices, sounding indistinct either from the language 
not being understood, or from distance or simultancfbus utter- 
ance. H6nce it has acquired the character of a^root signify- 
ing confusion, contest, dispute, giving rise to It. baruffa^ 
fray, altercation, dispute ; Prov. haralha^ trouble, dispute ; 
Port, baralhary Sp. barajary to shuffle, entangle, put to con- 
fusion, dispute, quarrel ; It. sbaragliarCy to put to rout ; Port. 
barafunduy Sp. barahunday tumult, confusion, disorder ; Port. 
barafustary to strive, struggle ; It. barattUy strife, squabble, 
dispute ; bararoy .to cheat, harattarey to rout, to cheat, also to 
exchange, to chop, whence E. barter y It. baratierOy a deceiver, 
cozener, cheat ; E. barratry y a term applied th dififcrent kinds 
of fraudulent proceeding ; barretory one who stirs up strife. 
Nor is the root confined to the Romance tongues; Lith. 
bartiy to scold ; barnisy strife, quarrel ; Icel. baratta, strife, 
contest ; bardagiy battle. 

As Fr. baragouin is used to represent the confused sound 
of people speaking a language not understood by the hearer, 
the verb barguigner signifies to wrangle, haggle, chaffer, bar- 
gain. — Cot, 

Barge. — ^Ba^k. 1. These words seem mere varieties of pro- 
nunciation of a term common to all the Romance as well as 
Teutonic and Qcandina^an tongues. Prov. harcUy barja. O. Fr. 
bargcy Du. barsie, 0. Sw. bSrSy a boat belonging to a larger 
ship. 

Barca est quae cuucta navis commercia ad littus portat.— Isidore in 
Bayn. Nans en mar quant a perdu sa baxja. — Ibid. Sigurdr let taka tua 
skip-bata er barker ero kallathir.— Ibre. 

The origin is probably the Icel. barkiy the throat, then the 
bows or prow of a ship, pectus navis, and hence probably (by a 
metaphor as in the case of Lat. puppis) barhr came to be ap- 
plied to the entire ship. 
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Bark. 2. The outer rind of a tree ; any hard crust grow- 
ing over anything. Icel. icirX^r / at harka^ to skin over ; harh-^ 
andxy astringent. 

To Bark. AS. heorcan^ from an imitation of the sound. 
Hence probably Icel. harhi^ the throat. 

Barley. " The Goth. adj. iarizeim indicates a noun, hark, 
barley; AS. here. The E. barley seems derived* from W. 
harllys, which might be explained bread-plant, from bara, 
•broad, and llys, a plant. 

Barm. 1. Yeast, the slimy substance formed in the brew- 
ing of beer. AS. beorniy G. berniy Sw. berma, Dan. bcerme^ 
the dregs of oil, wine, beer. 

2. A lap, bosom. See Brim. 

Bam. AS. berern, bmrn, commonly explained from bere^ 
barley, and erriy a place, a receptacle for barley or corn, as 
h(cces-ern, a baking place or oven, Ixhie^-ern^ a lantern. (Ihre. 
V. am.) But probably berern is merely a misspelling, and 
the word is simply the Bret, bern^ a heap. Acervus, bern ; 
Gl. Cornub. Zeuss. So Icel. hladi, la heap, a stack, hladay a 
barn. Du. baerm^ berm, a heap ; bet^m hoys, meta faeni. — Kil. 
Swab, haarn, barn, hay-loft, com-shed, barn. Prov. Dan. Jaar- 
ing, baaren, baarm, a load, so much as a man can bear or carry 
at once. 

Barnacle. A conical shell fixed to the rocks within the 
wash of the tide. Named from the cap-like shape of the shell. 
Manx bayrn, a cap ; barnagh, a limpet, a shell of the same 
conical shape with barnacles. Gaei. bairneach, barnacles, 
limpets ; W. brenig, limpets. 

Barnacles. Spectacles, also irons put on the noses of horses 
to make them stand quiet.— Bailey. Probably the first of 
these meanings is the original. Limousin bourgna, to squin- 
ny, half shut the eye, look through the comer of the eye ; 
Wallon. boirgni, to look through one eye in aiming. Lang, 
bornx, blind; bornikel, one who sees with difliculty, who 
'half shuts his eyes, has weak eyes ; berniques, spectacles. — 
Vocab. de Bern. As these were originally made to hold on 
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by pinching the nose, the term might naturally be applied to 
a horse^s twitch. In like manner I should be inclined to ex- 
plain the It. hriglia^ a bridle, whose origin is unknown, from 
O. hrillen, spectacles. Camus, berndc. — Vocab. in National 
Antiquities. 

Baron. It. haroncy Sp. varony Prov. bar (aco. baf6)y O. Fr. 
ber (aco. baron), Fr. baron. Originally man, husband. Prov. 

Lo bar non es creat per la femna mas la femna per lo bard/^ 
The man was not created for the woman, but the woman for 
the man. Hence manly, courageous. In the sense of man, 
in the Leg. Rip. 

Tam baronem quam feminam. Barum vel feminam. — Leg. Alam. 

In the Salic Law it signifies free born ; in the capitularies of 
Charles the Bald barones are the nobles or vassals of the crown. 

Baro, gravis et authenticus vir, — John de GarlandiSt^ — a. d. 1040. 

In our own law it was used for married man, Baron andfem-^ 
me, man and wife. 

We have not much light on tho precise formation of the 
word, which would seem to be radically the* same with Lat. 
vir, Goth, vair, AS. wer, W. gwr, Gael, fear, a man. 

Baronet. The feudal tenants next below tho degree of a 
baron were called baronetti, baronuli, baroncuK, baroncelli, but 
as the same class of tenants were also termed bannerets, the 
two names, from their resemblance, were sometimes confoimd- 
cd, and in se^ral instances, where baronetti is written in the 
printed copies, Speln^ found bannereti in the MS. rolls of 
Parliament. Still he shovel conclusively, by early examples, 
that baronettus is not a mere corruption of bannerettes, but 
was used in the sense of a lesser Baron. 

Barunculus — a baronet. — Nominale of the 16th Cent, in Nat. Antiq. 

It was not until the time of James L that the baronets were 
established as a formal order in the state. 

Barrack. Originally a hut made of the branches of trees. 
Gael, barrack, brushwood, branches, whence barrachad, a hut 
or booth. 
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Before the gates of Bari he lodged in a miserable hut. or barraek^ com- 
posed of dry branches and thatched with straw. — Gibbon. 

It should be observed that, whenever soldiers’ barracks are 
mentioned, the word is always used in the plural number, 
pointing to a time when the soldiers’ lodgings were a collec- 
tion of hiits. 

Barragan. A coarse kind of linen cloth. Baragant^ Dutch 
grogeran. — Cotgr. Irish barrach^ tow ; Manx barraghy tow, 
the shorts of lint, cloth made of tow, — Cregeen. 

Barratry. — Barrator. See Barter. 

Barrel. It. bariley Sp. barril^ harrila, Fr. barriguCy a wood- 
en vessel made of bars or staves, but whether this be the true 
derivation may be doubtful. 

Barren. Bret, bredhan; 0. Fr. brehaigne, baraigne; Picard. 
breine ; Du. braeck, sterilis, semen non accipiens ; braeckland, 
uncultivated, fallow. — Kil. 

Barricade. Formed from Fr. barre, a bar ; as cavalcadcy from 
cavallOy a horse ; and not from Fr. barrique, a barrel, as if it 
signified an impromptu barrier composed of barrels filled with 
earth. It is hard to separate barricade from Fr. barriy an ob- 
struction, fortification, barrier. 

Barrier. See Bar. 

Barrister. The advocate who pleads at the Bar of a court 
of Justice. See Bar. 

Barrow. 1. An implement for carrying. AS. herewcy from 
berariy to carry. It. baray a litter, a bi^ or implement for car- 
rying a dead body. G. hahrCy a b^row, todtenbahrey or simply 
bahrCy a bier. This word introduced into Fr. became biercy 
perhaps through Prov. bera, whence E, bier, alongside of 
harrow. 

Barrow. 2, A mound either of stones or earth over the 
graves of warriors and nobles, especially those killed in 
battle, as the barrow at Dunmail-raise in Westmoreland. 
AS. heorg, beorh, a hill, mound, rampart, heap, tomb, 
sepulchre, from heargariy OE. berwen, to shelter, cover. 
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Worhton mid stanum anne steapne heorh him ofer. They made with 
stones a steep mound over him. — Joshua vii. 26. 

The OE. hear^ a tomb, is wholly distinct, being identical with 
hievy applied to a permanent instead of a transitory receptacle 
of the corpse. 

Barrow-hog. AS. hearg ; Bohem. hrawy a castrated hog 
Buss. borov\ a boar. 

Barter. Barter or trafficking by exchange of goods seems 
like bargaiiiy to have been named from the haggling and 
wrangling with which the bargain is conducted. See Bar* 
harous and Bargain for the manner in which the syllable bar 
acquires the force of a root signifying confused noise, squabble, 
tumult. From this root were formed words in all the Bomance 
languages, signifying, in the first instance, noisy contention, 
strife, dispute, then trafficking for profit, then cheating, over- 
reaching, unrighteous gain. 

A1 is dai, n' is ther no night 

Ther n’ is baret nother strif. — Hickes in Rich. 

They run like Bcdlem barreters into the street. — Hollmshead in Do. 

Noble fathers, I am such a person whom ye knowc to have been a com- 
mon baratour and thefe by a long space of yeares. — Elyot in Do. 

O. Fr. bareteVy to deceive, lie, cog, foist in bargaining, to 
cheat, beguile, also to harteVy truck, exchange, — Cotgr. Sp. 
barataVy to tijpck, exchange ; barateaVy to, bargain ; barateriay 
fraud, cheating, arid especially fraud committed by the master 
of a ship with respect to the goods committed to him. 

Baratry is when the master of a ship cheats the owners or insurers, by 
imbezzling theif goods or running away with the ship. — Bailey. 

But according to Blackstone barratry consists in the offence 
of stirring up quarrels and suits between parties. In Scotland, 
again, the term is applied to the simony of clergymen going 
abroad to purchase benefices from the see of Borne. — 
Jamieson, 

Barth. See Berth. 
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Bartizan. See Brattice. 

Barton. A court-yard, also the demesne lands of a manor, 
the manor-house itself, the outhouses and yards. — ^Halliwell. 
AS. beretufiy beortuny here wicy a court-yard, corn-farm, from 
berey barley, and tun, inclosure, or wicy dwelling. — Bosworth. 
, Base. Tt. bassOy Fr. has, low, mean ; Sp. baxo ; W. and 
Bret. haSy shallow, low, flat. The original moaning, accord- 
ing to Diez, would be pressed down, thick. “ Bassm, crassus, 
pinguis.'^ — Gl. Isidore. Bassus, curtus, humilis.'^ — Papias. 
‘‘ Ele a basses hanches et basses jambes.^^ 

Basilisk. Gr. j3a<riX«ricoc, from PaffiKevc, a king. A fabulous 
serpent, said to kill those that look upon it. 

There is not one that looketh upon his eyes, but he dieth presently. The 
like property hath the basilisk, A white spot or star it carieth on the liead 
and settith it out like a coronet or diadem. If he but hiss no other serpent 
dare come near. — ^Holland’s Pliny in Rich. 

Late sibi submovet omne 

Vulgtts et in vacua regnat Basiliscus arenA — Lucan. 

Probably from reports of the cobra capel, which sets up its 
hood when angry, as the diadem of the basilisk. 

To Bask. To heat oneself in the sun or before a fire. Icel. 
haia sig vid elldy to warm oneself at the fire ; Prov. E. to beaky 
to bask in the heat ; PI. D. sicJi baJcern, to bask, to warm one- 
self. It will subsequently be argued that the verb bada, to 
bathe, is another foym of the same root, signifying originally 
to heat. Now the meaning of bask iy essentially reflective, 
and it is probable that, like E. busk, to Voetake oneself, to get 
ready, from Icel. at buasc, for at b%ia sigy to bask may be from 
a fonu at hakasc, or badascy for baka sigy or ba^ sig. Lap, 
hdkestet or pakestety to bask. See Bake, Bathe. 

Basket W. basg, netting, plaiting of splinters ; basgedy 
basgody a basket ; masgy a mesh, lattice- work. It is mentioned 
as a British word by Martial. 

Barbara de pictis veni bascauda Britannia, 

Sed me jam mavdt dicere Roma snam. 

Bason. Fr. bassiny It. bacinoy the diminutive of the word 
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corresponding to E. back, signifying a wide open vessel. See 
Back. 

Bass. It. basso, the low part of the scale in music. 

Lend me your hands, lift me above Parnassusi 
With your loud trebles help my lowly basstis^ 

Sylvester’s Dubartas. 

Bassoon. It. bassone, an augmentation of basso ; an* instru- 
ment of a very low note. 

Bast. — Bass. Du. ba>st, bark, peel, husk ; bast van koren, 
bran, the thin skin which covers the grain ; Dan. Swed. Ger. 
bast, the inner bark of the lime-tree beaten out and made into 
a material for mats and other coarse fabrics. Dan. basU 
maatte, bass-matting ; basUreb, a bass rope. Du. bast, a hal- 
ter, rope for hanging, OE. baste. 

Bot ye salle take a stalworthe haste 

And binde my handes behind me fastc. — MS. HalliwcU. 

Dan. haste, Sw. hasta, to bind, commonly joined with the word 
binda, of the same sense. Sw. at hasta og binda, to bind hand 
and foot. Dan. Imgge een i baand og hast, to put one in 
fetters ; and it is remarkable that the same expression is found 
in Turkish; hesst, a tying^ binding, besst-u-bendet, to bind. 
Lap. haste, the hoops of a cask. 

Bastard. Apparently of Celtic origin, from Gael, baos, 
lust, fornication. 0 . 'Ft, fils de bast, fils de has. 

He was hegetm o hast, G(^d it wot. — Arthur and Merlin. 

Sir Ilichard>dz le rei of wan we spake bevore 
Gentilman was in^ thei he were a bast ibore. — ^R.6. 516^ 

This man was son to John of Gaunt, descended of an honorable lineage, 
but bom in baste, more noble in blood than notable in learning.-— Hall in 
HaUiwell. 

^ Turk, chasa, fornication, chasa ogli {ogli^my^yO, bastard.^ 
E. Newman. Du. verbasteren, to degenerate. 

To Baste. 1. To stitch, to sew:7fith long stitches for the 
purpose of keeping the pieces of a garment in shape while it 
,is permanently sewn. It. Sp. hasta, a long stiteh, preparatory 
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stitching, the stitches of a qnilt or mattrass. Sp. basteaVy 
emhastivy It. imhmtirey Fr. bativy to baste, to stitch; Fris. 
Sicamb. besteuy leviter consuere. — Kil. OHQ-. hestariy to patch, 
as It. imbastircy to baste on a piece of cloth. 

Nay, mock not, mock not : the body of your discourse is sometimes 
guarded witlji. fragments, and the guards are but slightly basted on neither. 

Much Ado about Nothing. 

Derived by Diez from bast, as if that were the substance 
originally used in stitching, but this is hardly satisfactory. 

It seems to me that the sense of stitching, as a preparation 
for the final sewing of a garment, may naturaljy have arisen 
from the notion of preparing, contriving, setting up, which 
seems to be the general sense of the verb bastircy bastiVy in the 
Romance languages. 

Thus we have Sp. bastiVy disposer, preparer (Taboada) ; It. 
imbastirey to lay the cloth for dinner, to devise or begin a 
business (Altieri). Fr. bastir, to build, make, frame, erect, 
raise, set up, also to compose, contrive, devise. Bastir a 
quelqu'un son roulet, to teach one beforehand what he shall 
say or do. — Cotgr. Prov. guerra bastir y to set on foot a wa^ ; 
agait bastir, to lay an ambush. — Rayn. Sp. hastimentOy vict- 
uals, provisions, things prepared for future use, also the bast- 
ing or preparatory stitching of a garment, stitching of a quilt 
or mattrass. To baste a garment would bo to set it up, to put 
it together, and from this particular kind of stitching the sig- 
nification would seem to have passed op to embrace stitchinar 
in general. 

A silver nedil forth I^rowe — 

And gan this nedill threde anone. 

Tor out of toune me list to gone— 

With a threde hasting my slevis. — Chaucer. R, R. 

— Sitze und heste mir den ermei wider in. — Minnesinger in Schmid. 

It is doubtless from the sense of stitching that must be ex- 
plained the It. ba^tOy imhasto, a packsaddle, pad for the head 
to' carry a weight on ; Fr. bast, b&t (whence the E. military 
term of a bat-horse), bastine, a pad or packsaddle, which was 
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originally nothing but a quilted cushion on which to rest the 
load. Thus Baretti explains Sp. bastear, to pack a saddle 
with wool, i. e. to quilt or stitch wool into it ; and Ootgr. has 
bastine^ a pad, packsaddle, the quilted saddle with which colts 
are backed. 

2. To beat or bang soundly. — Bailey. This word, probably 
preserves the form from whence is derived the Fr. bastoriy 
hatoriy a stick, an instrument fllr beating, as well as besteaUy 
the clapper of a bell. Icel. bey stay to beat, to thrash; Dan. 
bostCy to drub, to belabour; Sw. bostUy io thump, to knock. 
Perhaps in the use of the E. term there is usually an erroneous 
feeling of its being a metaphor from the notion of basting 
meat. — To baste one^s hide ; to give him a sound basting. 

But say, Sir, is it dinner-time P S. JDro. No, Sir, I think the meat 

wants what I have. Ant. In good time, Sir, what’s that ? Dro. Bast- 
ing. Ant. Well, Sir, then ’twill be dry. S. Dro. If it be, Sir, I pray you 
eat none of it. Ant. Your reason ? 8. Dro. Lest it make you choleric and 
purchase me another dry basting . — Comedy of Errors in Rich. 

The root of E. bastCy to beat, and the Scandinavian verbs 
above cited, is probably a direct imitation of the sound of a 
blow, parallel with Dan. bashy a slap, abounding blow, the 
sound of a blow, and with PI. D. bats or babs in the same 
sense. “ Bats ! gav ik em eenen.’’ Smack ! I gave him one. 
Hand-batschOy a flat bat for striking the hand. Oor-batschcy 
a box on the ear. Dan. at baske eens breuy to box one's 
ears. Irish ^tta, a l\low, Gael, baty to beat, Fr. battrcy and 
E. beaty as well as Svf /basay s. s., all arise from similar imita- 
tions, and naturally preserwe a general resemblance of radical 
form. 

3. To pour dripping over a joint of meat while roasting, 
to hinder it from burning. This perhaps may be another 
application of the Fr. bastir, signifying preparing in general. 
The verb however does not appear to be used in this particular 
appHcation in any of the Eomance tongues, while the Danish 
has at baste en steg, explained by Molbech, stripping the 
thin outer skin off a piece of meat, to Jet it brown before the 
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fire. As basting was formerly done by rubbing the meat with 
a piece of bacon at the end of a stick, or by letting the bacon 
drop over it, the signification may be derived from the sense 
of beating. Compare Fr. f rotter y to rub, to chafe, also to cud- 
gel, thwack, baste, or knock soundly. — Cotgr. 

These alkbound together in one chain, almost dead with famine and wast- 
ed with torments, having had their naked bodies hasted or dropped over with 
burning bacon. — Oldys in liichardsqp.. 

Bastinado. Sp. hastonaday a blow with a stick, Sp. Fr. hae- 
ton, Fr. hastonnadey a cudgelling, bastonnery to cudgel. In 
English the term is confined to the beating on the soles of the 
feet with a stick, a favourite punishment of the Turks and 
Arabs. For the origin of baston see BastOy 2. 

Bastion. It. bastiay bastiday bastioncy a bastion, a sconce, a 
blockhouse, a barricade. — Florio. Fr. bastilley bmtildey a for- 
tress or castle furnished with towers, donjon, and ditches ; 
bastion y the fortification termed a bastion or cuUion-head, — 
Cotgr. All from hastiry to build, set up, contrive. 

Bat. 1. The winged mammal. Sc. backy haky hdkie-bird ; Sw, 
nattbdkay Dan. afton bakkey the night-back, evening-back. 
It, vipistrelloy the night-bat, — FI. BakkCy flyinge best, ves- 
pertilio. — Pr. Pm. Apparently from blattay blacta-y originally 
representing the squeak of the animal, and applied, in Lat. 
blatta, to a moth or nocturnal beetle. For the loss of the I 
compare badger from bladier. 

Mid. Lat. blattay blactay batta (luctfuga, vespertilio), vle- 
dermus. Blactera est sonus vespertiKbnis, Plactay fleder- 
maussgedon, the cry of a bat. — ^Dtef. Sup. to Due. It will be 
seen that the form blacta is related in like degree both to bat 
and bak. 

It seems strange to confound under a common name ani- 
mals so different as a bat and a moth or beetle, on the score 
of their both flying by night, but the notions of our ancestors 
on the classification of natural iustory were very unsettled, 
and we find the lantern, fly of the West Indies spoken of in 
Cotgrave as a bird. 
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Cucuye, ari admirable bird in Hiapanioli^ having two eyes in her head and 
two under her wings, which are double, a greater and a smaller pair, &c. 

A case more exactly in point is the application of the name 
of the owl to a moth, from flying about at the same time of 
evening, as is provincially used in England (Hal.), and also 
in Germany ; Eule, Eulchen, a moth. — Adelung. 

2. A staff, club, or implement for striking. In some parts' 
of England it is the ordinary word for a stick at the present 
day. A Sussex woman speaks of putting a clung hat ^ or a dry 
stick, on the fire. In Sufiblk hatlms are loppings of trees made 
up into faggot;^. Bret. haZy a stick ; Gael, haty a staff, cudgel, 
bludgeon, and as a verb, to beat, to cudgel. Hiing. boty a stick. 
The origin of the word is an imitation of the sound of a blow 
by the syllable baty the root of E. beat. It. baUerOy Pr. battrcy 
W. baeddu. Baty a blow. — ^Halliwell. The lighter sound of 
the p in pat adopts the latter syllable to represent a gentle 
blow, a blow with a light instrument. The imitative nature 
of the root bat is apparent in Sp. batacazoy baquetazoy the noise 
made by one in falling. 

Batch. A hatch of bread is so much as is hghed at one time, 
G. gebdchy gebacke. 

To Bate. 1. Pr. ahattrcy to fell, beat, or break down, quell, 
allay ; Sp. batiry to beat, beat down, lessen, remit, abate. 

2. A term in falconry; to flutter with the wings. Pr. 
battre les ailes. 

Bath. — To Bathe. l>ada, G. baden, to bathe. The ori- 

ginal meaning of thelword seems to he to warm, thence to 
bathe in hot water, and fint&ly to immerse in water generally. 
Swed. badda sig i solen, to bask in the sun ; solen baddar, the 
sun bums ; fishes basking in the sun ; badda vtdt&r, 

to beathe wood, as it is provincially termed, i. c. to heat it at 
the fire for the purpose of making it take a certain set. Flem. 
betten, to foment, to warm,~BiI. ' The Gerrh. bMen, to warm, 
to foment, may probably w another form of the saine root. 
Hplz bahen, to warp or. beathe wood ; brot biOien, to toast 
bread. Hence probably may be explained the name of Baiaj, 
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as signifying warm baths, to which that spot owed its cele- 
brity. It is difficult to separate Icel. h^^kay to heat ; haha sig 
vid elldy to warm oneself at the fire ; Prov. E. to beaky PL D. 
sick bakern, Swiss bHchekn, to bask, to warm oneself. As the 
Slavonic pak, heat, undoubtedly exhibits the root of these lat- 
ter forms,, we must suppose that the final k was softened into 
an h in G. bliheUy to which the form baden would correspond 
in the same way as E. abide^ to abiSy It. badare, to Fr. b^eVy 
hayery to gape, to look. 

To Batten. To thrive, to feed, to become fat. Goth. gabaU 
nan, to thrive, to be profited, Icel. batnUy to get better, to be- 
come convalescent, Du. bat, bety better, more. See Better. 

Batten. In carpenter’s language a scantling of wooden stuff 
from two to four inches broad, and about an inch thick. — 
Bailey. A batten fence is a fence made by nailing rods of 
such a nature across uprights. From bat in the sense of rod ; 
perhaps first used adjectivally, baUeUy made of bats, as wood- 
en y made of wood. 

To Batter. — Battery. Battery, a beating, an arrangement for 
giving blows, is a simple adoption of Fr. battericy from battre, 
to beat. From battery was probably formed to batter under 
the consciousness of the root bat in the sense of blow, whence 
to hatter would be a regular frequentative, signifying to give 
repeated blows, and would thus seem to be the verb from 
which battery had been formed in the internal development 
of the English language. 

Batter. Eggs, flour, and milk heathy up together. 

Battle. — Battalion. It. battere, Sr. battrCy to beat ; Be battroy 
to fight, whence It. battagUay Fr. batailUy a battle, also a 
squadron, a band of armed men arranged for fighting. In 
OE. also, battle was used in the latter sense. 

Scaffaldis, leddris and covering, 

Pikkis, liowis, and with staff slyng. 

To ilk lord and his haiailly 

Wes ordanyt, quhar he said assaill. — ^Barbour in Jam. 

Hence in the augmentative form It. battaglioney a battalion, 
a main battle, a great squadron. — Florio. 
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Battlement. It maybe doubtful whether an embattled wall, 
i. e. a wall built with hattlementSy as well as the word battle- 
ment itself, is to be explained from the notion of putting in 
battle-array, preparing the building for defence, or from’ the 
Fr. bastilUy hatilUy built as a bastille or fortress, furnished 
with turrets, ** turriculis fastigiatus.^^ — Diet. Trev. .iThe term 
in OE. was often battaling, — Jam. In support of the former 
origin may be cited It. hattagliercy a battlement on a wall, a 
flat roof on a house or castle for people to stand and fight. — 
Florio. 

Battledoor. , The bat with which a shuttlecock is struck 
backwards and forwards. Sp. hatadoVy a washing beetle, a 
flat board with a handle for beating the wet linen. 

Bauble. Originally an implement consisting of lumps of 
lead hanging from the end of a short stick, for the*purpose of 
inflicting a blow upon dogs or the like, then ornamented bur- 
lesquely and used by a Fool as his emblem of office. Ba- 
buUe or bable — librilla, pegma,^^ Librilla dicitur instrumen- 
tum librandi — a bable or a dogge malyote.’* “ Pegma, bacu- 
lus cum massd plumbi in summitate pendente.^’ — Pr. Pm., 
and authorities in note. 

The origin of the word is hah or hol^ a lump, and as a verb, 
to move quickly up and down or backwards and forwards. 
Gael, hahy a tassel or hanging bunch ; E. hahlyn or waver 3 m, 
librillo, vacillo. — ^Pr. Pm. 

Bauble in the senartof a plaything or trifle seems a differ- 
ent word, from Fr. ^abiole, a trifle, whimwham,l^uigaw, or 
small toy to play withal.-^Ootgr. But here also the deriva- 
tion may fundamentally be the same, for hahU was formerly 
used in the sense of a doll, from whence the notion of a child’s 
plaything, a trifle, might easily ^rise. Fr. j»o«joe^, a babie, 
a puppet or bable, also the flax on a di8taff.-^Gotgr. 

Now the simplest form of a doll is a bundle of clouts, and 
that indeed is the meaning of the word. In the sense, there- 
fore, of a doll also, the word hauUe may be froafi bob or hob, a 
lump or bunch. Compare Vt. poupie, a.doll, with poupe ^ 
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chenilles, a bunch of caterpillars ; de filasse, a handful 

of flax. Hung, hub^ a bunch, a tuft, and hubay u doll, a little* 
girl. 

Baudrick. — Baldrick. Prov. haudrat, 0. Fr. haudrt ; OIIG. 
halderichy Icel. heltiy a belt. — Diez. Baudrick in OE. is used 
for a swurd-belt, scarf, collar. 

Bavin. A brush faggot. O. Fr. haffe^ faisceau, fagot. — 
Lacombe. 

Bawdekin. Cloth of gold. It. baldacchinoy s. s., also the 
canopy carried over the head of distinguished persons in a 
procession, because made of cloth of gold. The original mean- 
ing of the word is Bagdad stuff, from Baldacca, Bagdad, be- 
cause cloth of gold was imported from Bagdad. 

Bawdy. Filthy, lewd ; in OE. dirty. 

His overest slop it is not worth a mite — 

It is all bawdy y and to-tore also. — Chaucer. 

What doth deer perle in a bawdy boote. — ^Lydgate. 

W. bawy dirt, filth, excrement. To bawy to void the bowels. — 
Halliwell. From Baw ! an interjection of disgust, equivalent 
to Faugh ! being a representation of the exspiration naturally 
resorted to as a defence against a bad smell. 

Faugh ! I have known a charnel-house smell sweeter. — ^B. and F. 

Ye baw ! quoth a brewere 
I woll noght be ruled 
By Jhesu for all your janglyngc 
With Spiritus Justiciae. — P. P. 

for they beth as bokes tell us 

Above Gfoddes workes. 

Ye baw for bokes ” quod oon 
Was broken out of HeUe. — P. P. 

Sc. hauchy disgusting, sony, bad. — Jam. The It. interjection 
oibo ! fie, fie upUn (Altieri), and Fr. hah ! pooh I nonsense ! 

Sp. baf! expressive of dis^t, must all be referred to the 
same origin. Fr, pauac ! faugh ! an interjection used when 
anything filthy is shown or said, whence pouacroy rotten, 
iUthy, and hence also either lazy, slothful, — Cotgr. In like 
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manner Gael, ceach ! expressive of ^sgust ; ceachaith^ dirt, 
filth ; ceach-array dirty, sordid, worthless. 

To Bawl. Formed from baw, the representation of a loud 
shout, as Fr. miauler^ E. to mewl^ to make the noise repre- 
sented by the syllable mimy mew. The sound of a dog bark- 
ing is represented by hau^ bow ; Lat. baubare, E. ^gw-wow ; 
Piedm. ft hau^ to bark ; baule^ to bark, to talk noisily, obstre- 
pere. — Zalli. 

Yet as soone as we should once heare those hell-hounds, these Turks came 
yalping and balling upon us. — Sir T. More in R. 

Icel. baida. to low or bellow as an ox. 

Bawson. A name of the badger, from the streaks of white 
on his face. It. balzano, a horse with white legs. Fr. halzatiy 
a horse that hath a white leg or foot, the white of his leg or 
foot, also more generally a white spot or mark in any part of 
his body. — Cotgr. Prov. baman, 0. Fr. bazigant, a horse 
marked with white. Provin. E. bawsoned, having a white streak 
down the face. From Bret, baly a white mark on the face of 
animals, or the animal so marked, whence the E. name of a 
cart-horse, Ball, Gael, bally a spot, a plot of ground, an ob- 
ject. BalUseirc, a beauty-spot, ballachy spotted, speckled. E. 
pie-bald, marked like a pie. Probably connected with Pol. 
bialoy Russ, bielo, Bohem. bjly, white. Serv. bijely white, bilye- 
ga, a mark, bilyejiti, to mark. See Bald. 

Bay, 1. A hollow in the Ujne of coast. Catalan badia, 
from badary to open, ^ gape, dividere, dehiscere ; badarse, to 
open as a blossom, if split. See at Bay,” below. From 
Cat. badia to Sp. bahia, tke step is the same as from It. tra- 
dire to Fr. trahiryto betr&y. It. baja, Fr. baie. 

Bay, 2. Bay-window. The same fundamental idea of an 
opening also gives rise to the appUpatibn of the term Ray (in 
Architecture) to a space left in a wall ""for a door, gate, or 
window” — (in Fortification), to **holes in a parapet to receive 
the mouth of a cannon.”— -BaUey. A bam of two baya, is 
one of two divisions or unbroken spaces for stowing com, 
&c., one on each side*of the threshing-floor. 
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Earth 

By Nature made to till, that by the yearly birth 
The large-hayed bam doth fill. — Drayton in B. 

In great public libraries cases may be erected abutting into the apart- 
ment from the piers of the windows, as they do not obstruct the light or 
air, and afford pleasant hays in which to study in quiet. — 

Journal Soc. Arts, Eeb. 25, 1859. 

A hay-window then is a 'window containing in itself a Jay, 
or recess in an apartment ; in modern times, when the archi- 
tectural meaning of the ^yord was not generally understood, 
corrupted into Bow-window, as if to signify a window of 
curved outline. Fr. hte^ a hole, overture, or opening in the 
wall or other part of a house, &c. — Cot. Swiss heie, baye, 
window ; hayen-stein^ window-sill. — Stalder. Swab. Jay, large 
window ill a handsome house. — Schmid. 

Bay-tree. The kurus nobilis or true laurel of the ancients, 
the laurel-hay y so called from its bearing Jays, or berries. 

The royal laurel is a very tall and big tree —and the hales or berries 
(bacca*) which it bears are nothing biting or unpleasant in taste — Holland’s 
Pliny in 11. 

A garland of bays is commonly represented with berries be- 
tween the leaves. 

The word Jay, Fr. baicy a berry, is perhaps not directly 
from Lat. bacvcBy which itself seems to be from a Celtic root. W. 
bacon, berries. Gael, hagatd, a cluster of grapes or nuts. 
Prov. haca, baga, Sp. baca, Jlod. Sp. bayjg, ^t jie cod of peas, 
husk, berry. It. haccelh, the cod or fiusk of beans or the 
like, especially beans. 

Bay. Lat. badius, Sp. hayo, ft. bajo, Fr. bai. The Sp. 
has also bazo, chestnut, yellowish brown ; pan bazo, Fr. pain 
bk, bro-wn-bread, tending to show that it is the same word 
with It. bigio, Vepet. hi^o, grey. Fr. basane, dusky, of a 
tawny hue ; se hasaner, to w$x bleak, tawny, swart — Cotgr. ; 
to tan with the sun. 

To Bay. To bark as a dog. It. abbaiare, Fr. abbayer, Lat. 
baubarif Gr. Piedm. fe bau, from an imitation of the 

sound. See Bawl. 
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At Bay. It has been shown under Abie, Abide, that from 
ba, representing the sound made in opening the mouth, arose 
two forms of the verb, one with and one without the addition 
of a final d to the root. 1st, It. badare^ having the primary 
signification of opening the mouth, then of doing whatever is 
marked ]by involuntarily opening the mouth, as gazing, watch- 
ing intently, desiring, waiting ; and 2ndly, Fr. baher^ baer, 
leer, baier^ to open the mouth, to stare, to be intent on any- 
thing. 

From the former verb is the It. expression tenere a hada^ 
to keep one wjiiting, to keep at a bax/y to amuse ; a bada 
^^unoy to stand watching one. • 

Tal parve Anteo a me, che stava a bada, di vederlo ebinare. Such Aii- 
f 8BUS seemed to me, who stood watching him stoop. 

Non ti terro con verso lungo et dubbii discorsi a bada, I will not keep 
you waiting with a long story, &c. 

I Pisani si mostrarono di volergli assaHre di quella parte e comminciarono 
vi Tassalto per tenere i nemici a bada. 

i. e. in order to keep the enemy in check, or at bay. 

Ne was there man so strong but he down bore 
Ne woman yet so faire but he her brought 
Unto his ba^ and captived her thought. — F. Q. 

he brought her to stand listening to him. 

So well he wooed her and so well he wrought her 
With Wre entreaty and swete blandishment 
That at the kn^h unto a hay he brought her 
So as she to h^ speeches was content 
To lend an ear and sdftly to relent. — ^P. Q. 

The stag is said to stand at bayy when, weary of running, 
he turns and faces his pursuers, and keeps them in check for 
a while. As this crisis in the chese is expressed in Fr. by 
the term rendre les ahhoisy the tepa at hay has been supj^sed 
to be derived from the Fr. mtac demiers aioes, at his last gasp, 
put to his last shifts, which however, as may be seen from the 
foregoing examples, would give but a partial explanation of 
the expression. 

* 
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Bayonet. Fr. baiomttey a dagger. — Cotgr. Said to have been 
invented at Bayonne, or to have been first used at the siege of 
Bayonne in 1665. — Diez. 

To Be. AS. deon / Gael. deOy alive, living ; beothachy a 
beast, living thing ; Ir. hiothy life, the world ; Gr. Ufa. 
The Irishcverb substantive is fonned from a root the W, 
from a root ba, bu. 

Beach. The immediate shore of the sea, the part overflowed 
by the tide. Thence applied to the pebbles of which the 
shore often consists. 

We lialesA your bark over a bar of beach, or pebble stones, into a small 
river. — Hackhiyt in U. 

I believe that beach is a modification of Icel. hakkiy a bank, 
a shore, or of AS. becc, a brook ; compare rtpa, a bank, and 
rivusy. a hrooky It. rimeray a shore, and Fr. rivilrey a river. In 
Norfolk bank is commonly used instead of beach . — Miss Gur- 
ney in Philolog. Trans, vol. vii. 

So in Eobert of Gloucester, speaking of W. the Conqueror 
landing in England. 

His folc went up to lond, him selven was the last. 

To bank over the sond plankes thei over cast. 

Beacon. — Beck. — Beckon. OHG. bauhan ; 0. Sax. bokan ; 
AS. beaceUy a sign, a nod ; OHG. fora-hauhathy a presage, 
prodigy ; bauhnjauy Icel. hAkna, AS. beacniaUy nutu signifi- 
care, to beckon. The term beacon is ccmfifie&'iT? E. to a fire or 
some conspicuous object used as a signal of danger. 

The origin seems preserved in dS. becky to bow or nod ; Ca- 
talan. becary to nod ; Gael, beicy a ctlrtsey, perhaps from the 
image of a bird pecking ; Gael, beicy a beak. 

Than peine.I me to stretchen forth my neck, 

And and West upon the peple I 

As doth a dove sitting uj^n a bem. —Pardoner’s Tale. 

He (Hardicanute) made a law that every Inglis man sal bek and discover 
his hed ^uhen he met ane Dwe.— Bellmideit in Jam. 

Bead. A ball of some ‘ ornamental material, pierced for 
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hanging on a, string, and originally used for the purpose of 
helping the memory in reciting a certain tale of prayers or 
doxologies. AS. head^ gebed, a prayer. See To Bid. To hid 
one’s bedes or beads was to say one’s prayers. 

Beadle. AS. hydel, the messenger of a court, oflScer in at- 
tendance on the dignitaries of a university or cfrdrch. Fr. 
hedeaUj It. bidello. Probably an equivalent of the modern 
waiter y an attendant, from AS. hidan, to wait. It will be ob- 
served that the word attendant also has a like origin in Fr. 
attendrey to wait. 

Ilofne is he brought and laid in sumptuous bed 
Where many skilful leeches him abide 
To salve his hurts. — E. Q. 

i. e. wait upon him. 

Beagle. A small kind of hoimd tracking by scent. The 
Frenchmen stil like good begeles following their prey.” — Hall’s 
Cliron. 

Commonly referred to Fr. beuglcTy to bellow, which is how- 
ever not applied to the yelping of dogs. Moreover the name, 
according to Menage, was introduced from England into 
France, and therefore was not likely to have a French origin. 
It may be a corruption of Beadle by comparison to a catchpoll 
tracking a criminal. In Italy at least we see the opposite 
^ metaphor, ^‘Bracco, any kind of beagle^ hound, bloodhound, 
&o., by metapb^,' constables, beadles or sergeants, and catch- 
polls in the rogues lai;^guage.” — Florio. 

Beak. A form thfjc has probably descended to us from a 
Celtic origin. Gael. hei&. “ Cui ToIosjb natp cognomen in 
pueriti& Becco fuerat; id valet gallinacei rostrum.”— Suetonius 
in Diez. It, Jeccc, Fr. bec^ Bret, Ac/fe, W,pig. It forms a 
branch of a Very numerous class of wo:^ clustered round a 
root ptk, si^ifyittg a point, oriany action done with a point- 
ed thing. 

Beam. — ^Boom. (^h. Bourns, Isl/ i^ Du. 

boom, a tree. ASK beam, a tree, stdek, post, beam. The boom 
of a vessel is the beam or pole by which, the sail is stretched. 
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coming to ns, like most nautical terms, from the Netherlands 
or North Germany. 

Bean. G. hohne ; Icel. haun. Gr. irvavo^^ Kvavo^^ Lat. faha, 
Slavon. boh» W.^, beans, a single bean, the addition 
of a final en being the usual mark of individuality. Bret, yd 
or favy beans, or the plant which bears them ; faen or faven, 
a single bean, ^Iwr. favennou or faennouy as well as fa or fav. 
Thus the final en, signifying individuality, adheres to the 
root, and Lat. faba is connected through Oberdeutsch bobn 
(Schwenck) with G. bohne, E. bean. 

Bear. The wild beast. G. bar, Icel. bwm. 

To Bear. Lat. fero, fer-re ; Gr. ; Goth, bairan, to 
carry, support, and also to bear children, to produce young. 
The latter sense may have been developed through the notion 
of a tree bearing fruit, or from the pregnant mother carrying 
lier yoimg. It is singular, however, that the forms corre- 
sponding to the two significations should be so distinct in La- 
tin, fero, to carry, and pario, to bear children, produce, bring 
forth. The connection of the latter with appareo, to appear, 
to come to light, inclines one to suspect that parere, to bear 
children, may originally have signified to bring to light, as 
the neuter parere, to come to light. See Bare. 

From bear in the sense of carrying we have Goth, baur- 
thei, Icel. hyrdhi, E. burden ; from the same in the sense 
of bearing children, Goth. gahaurtU, birth^^The Icel. burdf 
is used in the sense of a carrying, bea:^^g, and also in that of 
birth. 

Beard. G. bart, Buss, boroda ^ Sohem. brada, the heard, 
chin. Lat. barba, W. barf. Perhaps radically identical with 
Icel. bard, a lip, border, edge. 

Beast. Lat. bestia y Gael, biast, an ajpimal, perhaps a living 
thing, beo, living ; W. byw, living, to live. 

Beat AS. beatan ; It. battere, Fr. battre ; from a root bat, 
imitative of the sound of a sharp blow, as pat imitates that of 
a more gentle one. See Bat 

From the verb to beat is formed beetle, bayOe (Bailey). AS. 
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htjtly a bat for washing, a heavy log for stamping pavement, 
driving in piles, &c. PL D. heiel^ bOtel, a clog for a dog ; ho- 
teln, to flat turf with a beetle. Fr. hataily the clapper of a 
bell ; batey a paVer's beetle ; It. hattaglioy any kind of clapper, 
the knocker of a door. 

Beauty. Fr. bemtiy from heaUy bely It. belloy X^at. beUitSy 
pretty, handsome, agreeable. 

Beaver. 1. The water quadruped. G. bibery Lat. Jibery 
Lith. bebrusy Slav, bobry %r. bi^vre^ Perhaps from Pol. ba- 
braCy4o dabble. BobrowaCy to wade through the water like a 
beaver. Seegndarily applied to a hat, because made of the 
fur of the beaver. 

2. The moveable part of a helmet, which, when up, covered 
the face, and when down occupied the place of a child's bib or 
slobbering cloth, Fr. bacihey from bavevy to slobber. It, bamy 
Sp. baba, Fr. hatey slobber, from an imitation of the inWticu- 
lato utterance of the slobbering infant. The 0. Fr. have 
expressed as well the flow of saliva as the babble of the child, 
whence baveuXy bavardy Prov. haveCy talkative. — Diez. 

Beck, 1. — Beckon. A nod or sign. See Beacon. 

Beck, 2. A brook. As rivuSy a brook, seems connected with 
ripUy a bank, while from the latter is derived It. rioieray sig- 
nifying both a river and a bank, and Fr. rivierey formerly a 
bank (Diez), but now a river only, it is possible that Becky a 
brook, G. bachy Icel. beckvy may be fundamentally the same 
with Icel, beckvf a beiyh, bakki, a bank. It is to be remarked 
that beck is not a ri^jr, where the water first catches the eye, 
but a brook, in wlwh at a little distance the broken banks are 
the conspicuous object, while the water is often not seen at 
aU. 

To Become. 1. To attain to a certain condition, to assume 
a certain form or mode of being. AS. becumany to attain to, 
to arrive at. 

Thsst tbu meege beouman to tham gesselthau the ece iharhwuniath. That 
thou mayest attain to those goods which endure for ever. — ^Boeth. 

G. bekommeriy to get, receive, obtain, acquire. — Kiittncr. It 
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will be observed that we often nse indifferently become or ffct ; 

He got very angry/^ “ He became very angry/^ are equiva- 
lent expressions, implying that ho attained the condition of 
being very angry. 

2. In a second sense to become is to be fitting or suitable. 
G. bequem^^oriYement, fit, proper ; E. comely, pleasing, agree- 
able. This meaning is to be explained from AS. becuman, to 
come to or upon, to befall, to happen. He hecom on sceatJi’^ 
an, he fell among thieves Thmm g<Mum becymth anfeald yvel, 
to the good happens unmixed evil. — ^Bosworth. Now the no- 
tion of being convenient, suitable, fitting, rests on the suppo- 
sition of a purpose to be fulfilled, or a feeling to be gratified. 
If the accidents or circumstances of the case happen as we 
would have them, if they fall in with what is required to sa- 
tisfy our taste, judgment, or special purpose, we call the ar- 
rangement becoming, convenient, proper, and we shall find 
- that these and similar notions are commonly expressed by de- 
rivatives from verbs signifying to happen. Thus in OE. to 
fall was constantly used in the sense of falliitg or happening 
rightly, happening as it ought. 

Do no favour, I do ihee pray. 

It fallith nothing to thj name 

To make fair semblant where thou majest blame. 

Chaucer, 11. 11. 

The angel came to Komc sone 

Real, as fell a king to done . — K. Rob^jj^i iii^avtoih 

i. e. as became a king to do. 

In darkness of unkuowynge th^y gon ^3 
Without light of understandynge 
Of that that falleth to ryghte knowynge. 

Prick of Conscience. 

i. e. of that that belongeth to right knowing. So in Icel. 

all-vel til Hofdingia fallinn^^ every way suited to a prince. 
G. gefallen,4o please, to fall in with our taste, as fall itself 
was sometimes used in E. 

Witli shepherd sits not following flying fame. 

But feed his fliock in Acids where him best.—Sliep. Cal. 
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On the same prineiple, AS. Hmpian, to happen, to appertain, 
Kmplice, fitly ; gelimpm, to happen, geUmplic, opportune. AS. 
timany getimm, to happen, O. zimen, to hec9ine, befit, E. 
seemly, suitable, proper; 0. Sw. tida, to happen, fit, de- 
cent, decorous, E. tidy, now confined to the sense of orderly. 
In like manner Turk, ditskmak, to fall, to happen^.to fall to 
the lot of any one, to he a part of his duty, to be incumbent 
upon him. 

Bed. A place to lie down, to sleep on. Goth, badi, Icel. 
bcdr, G. belt. 

Bed-ridden. Confined to bed. AS. hed-rida, one who rides 
or is permanently borne on his bed. 

Bedizen. To load with ornament, to dress with unbecoming 
richness ; and to dizen out was used in the same sense. The only 
etymology suggested has been the Prov, E. to dize, to put tow 
on a distaff, to clothe the distaff with tow, which gives a very 
inadequate explanation of the word. 

Perhaps bedizen may be from Fr, badigeonneVy to rough-cast, 
to colour with lime- wash, erroneously modified in form, by the 
analogy of hedawh, as if it were derived from a simple verb to 
dizen, which latter would thus be brought into use by false 
etymology. The passage from a soft ^ to s is of frequent oc- 
currence, as in It. prigione, Fr. prison ; Venet. cogionarcy E. 
cozen ; It. cugino, E. cousin. 

To plaister or bedawb with ornament is exactly the image 
represented 

The same metaphor: is seen in Fr, crespivy to parget or rough- 
cast ; femme erespie de coisleurSy whose face is all to bedawb- 
ed or plaistered over with painting. — Cot. 

Bedlam. A madhouse, from the hospital of St Mary, Beth- 
lehem, used for that purpose in London. 

Bee. The honey-producing insect. AS, heo ; Icel, by-fuga / 
G. biene, Gael, beach, a bee, a wasp, a stingin^j^ fly ; beach- 
earhy a horse fly ; speach, a blow or thrust, also the bite or 
sting of a venomous creature, a wasp. So Finn, pushva, to 
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push with the horns ; Lap. pustet, to sting ; Finn, puskiatnen, 
a wasp. 

Beech. A tree. G. buche, Icel. beyke, Slav, buk, buka, bukva, 
Lat. fagus, Gr. 

Beef. Fr. bcmif, an ox, the meat of the ox. It. bove, from 
Lat. bos, iovts, an ox. 

Beer. 1. Originally, doubtless, drink, from the root pi, drink, 
extant in Bohem. pi^i, to drink, imperative pi, whence piwo, 
beer. The Lat. bibere is a reduplicated form of the root, which 
also appears in Gr. ttij/w, to drink, and in Lat. poculum, a 
cup or implement for drink ; potus, drink. In Gael, the same 
word bior is used in the sense of water. 


2. A pillow-beer, a pillow-case. Dan. vaar, a cover, case, 
pude-mar, a pillow-case. G. kUssen-biere, PI. D. buren, 
kiissen-buren, a cushion-cover; beds-byren, a bed-tick. Pro- 
perly a cover that may be slip|)ed on and off. Finn, wddrin, 
I turn (a garment), Esthon. poordma, to turn, to twist ; poor- 
ma, to turn, to change ; padja-pbor, a pillow-case or pillow- 
beer {paddi, a pad or cushion). 

Beestings. The first milk after a cow has calved, which is 
thick and clotty. G. biest-milch, also bienst, briest, briesch- 
milch ; AS. beast, byst The meaning of the word is curdled. 
Fr. calleboute, curded or beesty, as the milk of a woman that 
is newly delivered. — Ootgr. 0. Fr. mer hetee, a sea supposed 


to surround the earth. ‘‘ La mar betada, sola que environna 
la terra, ainsi come ele (la mer) ini^btet^,^ in the Latin 


version of the passage coagulatum,*^ ^ “ Sang vermeilh he- 
tatz,^^ red curdled bloodi — Roman^de Ferabras in Diez. The 


mer betee was in Mid. G. called leber-mer, the loppered sea, 
from leberen, to curdle or lopper. Fr. beton, beest. — Cotgr. 
Icel. abristur, colostrum, coaguli colostrici ferculum, a dish of 
curdled biestings of sheep or cow. — ^Haldorsen. In North- 


amptonshini the milk of a fresh-calved cow is called cherry- 
curds. 


Boat. A gavden herb. Fr. bette or blette y Lat. beta, bli- 
tum y Gr. (SKitov, spinach. 
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Beefle. The general name of insects having a homy vdug 
cover. Probably named from the destructive qualities of those 
with which we are most familiar. AS. hitelj the biter. Mor- 
diculus — ^bitela.^' — Gl. iElfr. in Nat. Ant. 

To Beg, Skinner's derivation from hag^ although it appears 
improbable at first, is certainly the true one. The ^^9^ 
gaert (Pelfortrie) probably exhibits the original form of the* 
word, whence the E. heggery and subsequently the verb to beg. 
It must be borne in mind that the bag was a universal cha- 
racteristic of the beggar, at a time when all his alms were 
given in kind,^and a beggar is hardly over introduced in our 
older writers without mention being made of his bag. 

He went his way, no longer wold he reste 
With scrip and tippid staff ytuckid hie 
In every house he gan to pore and pric 
And beggid mele and chese or ellis come. 

Sompnour’s Tale. 

Hit is beggares rihte vorte beren bagge on bac and burgeises for to beren 
purses. — Ancren Riwle, 168. 

Ac beggers with bagges — 

Reicheth never the ryche 
Thauh such lorellcs sterven. — V. P. 

Bidderes and beggeres 
Fasto about yede 
With hire belies and hire htigges 
-QJ^ede full ycrammed. — ^P. P. 

3agges and begging he b^ k^^rfolk leven. — ^P, P. creed. 

And yet these ^dere^^wol beggen a bag full of whete 
Of a pure poor man. — ^P. P. 

And thus gate I begge 
Without bagge other hotel 
But my worabe one. — ^P, P, 

That maketh heggere go with bordons and hage . — ^Political Songs. 

So from Quel, hag {baigeariy a little bag), haigeiry a beggar, 
which may perhaps be an adoption of the E. word, but in the 
same language from poCy a bag or poke, is formed pocaiVy a 
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beggar ; air a phoc, on the tramp, begging, literally, on the 
bag. From W. ysgrepan, a scrip, ysgrepanu^ to go a begging. 

It. bertolay a wallet, such as poor begging friars use to 
beg withal ; bertolarcy to shift up and down for scraps and 
victualiS.— Florio. Dan. pose, a bag ; pose-pilte, a beggar-boy. 
Mod. G^Vf^dvXaKOQ, a bag, a scrip; dv\aKiS<o, to beg. 

' Begin. AS. aginnan, onginnan, beginnan, Goth, ditginnan. 
In Luc. vi. 25, the latter is used as an auxiliary of the future. 

Unte gaiinon jah gretan duginnid,^’ for ye shall lament and 
weep. In a similar manner gan or can was frequently used 
in OE. “ Aboutin undorn gan this Erie alight.’’ — Clerk of 
Oxford’s tale. He did alight, not began, to alight, as alight- 
ing is a momentary operation. 

The tother seand the dint cum, gan provyde 
To eschew swiftlic, and sone lap on syde 
That all his force Entellus can apply 
Into the are — D. V. 142. 40. 

Down duschit the beist, deid on the land can ly 
Spreuland and flychtcrand in the dede thrawes. — D. V. 

To Scotland went he then in hy 

And all the land gan occupy. — Barbour. Bruce. 

The verb to gin or begin appears to be one of that innumer- 
able series derived from a root gan, gen, hen, in all the lan- 
guages of the Lido- Germanic stock, signifying to conceive, to 
bear young, to know, to be able, giving in Gr. ytyro/iai, ytro- 
/iae, yeroc, yiyrwtrfcoi, yiroJO'fCbi, in Lat. gjjgJJO g^pnns, in E. can, 
ken, kind, &c. 

The fundamental meaning seems to \e to attain to, to ac- 
quire. To produce children is to acquire, to get children ; 
tan in Ulphilas is always to find ; in AS. it is both to acquire 
and to beget, to get children. 

To begin may be explained either from the fundamental no- 
tion of attaining to, seizing, taking up, after the analogy of 
the G. anfangen, and Lat. incipere, from G. fangen and Lat. 
capere, to take ; or the meaning may have passed through a 
similar stage to that of Gr. yiyyojuai, yivtrai, to be bom, to arise, 
to begin ; yeyeais, yeysrij, origin, beginning. 
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It will be observed that get is used as an auxiliary in a 
manner vcvy similar to the OE. gan^ can, above quoted ; to 
get beaten ; Icel. at geta talad/^ to be able to talk ; abou- 
ten undern gan this earl alight/^ about undern he got down. 

Begone. Oold-hegone, ornamented with gold, covered with 
gold — D. V. ; woe-hegoney oppressed with woe. Du. hegaatty af- 
fected, touched with emotion ; begaen ziin met eenighe saecke^ 
premi cur& alicujus rei, laborare, solicitum esse. — Kil. 

Beguines. Women of a certain religious order. See Bigot. 

To Behave. The notion of behaviour is generally expressed 
by means of verbs signifying to bear, to carry, to lead. 

Ye shall dwell here at your will 

But your hearing be full ill. — K. Itobert in Warton. 

It. portardy to behave ; portarsi de PaladinOy for a man to 
behave or carry hiUiself stoutly. — Florio. G. betrage^i, be- 
haviour, from tragcHy to carry. In accordance with these ana- 
logies we should be inclined to give to the verb have in behave 
the sense of the Sw. hmfwa, to lift, to carry, the equivalent of 
E. heave y rather than the vaguer sense of the auxiliary to havCy 
Sw. hafuoay habere. But in fact the two verbs seem radically 
the same, and their senses intermingle. Sw. Imfwa in seed, to 
carry corn into the barn ; hmf tig bort, take yourself off ; hafwa 
horty to take away, to turn one out ; hafwa franiy to bring for- 
wards. AS. habhany to have, hafjaUy to heave ; uf-haban, 
hafjany to vexm^^jgshahen, to behave, and (as Fr. se porter) 
to fare well or ill. 

Mid hym he had a strong axe-^So strong and so gret that an other hit 
scholdc hehhe unethe. — B,. G. 17. 

Behest. — Hest. Command, injunction. AS. Hm, command ; 
behceSy vow ; behat, gehat, vow, promise ; behatan, gehatan, OE. 
behete, to vow, to promise ; AS. hatan, to vow, promise, com* 
mand ; Du. keeten, to command, to name, to call, to be named; 
heeten wille&om, to bid one welcome. Icel. Imta; to name, to 
be named, to vow, exhort, invpke. Goth, haitan^ to call, to 
command. The general meaning seems to be to speak out, an 
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act which may amount either to a promise or a command, ac- 
cording as the subject of the announcement is what the speak- 
er undertakes to do himself, or what ho wishes another to do ; 
or the object of the speaker may be simply to indicate a par- 
ticular individual as the person addressed, when the verb will 
have the, sense of calling or naming. 

Behind. At the back of. The relations of place are most 
naturally expressed by means of the different members of the 
body. Thus in Finnish the name of the head is'" used to ex- 
4 )ress what is on the top of or opposite to, the name of the ear 
to express what is on the side of anything. So from hanta^ 
the tail, are formed hannmm^ behind, limnittahy to follow, Am- 
tyri, a follower, and as the roots of many of our words are pre- 
served in the Finnish languages, I doubt not that we have in 
the Finnish hanta the origin of our behind^ at the tail of. 

To Behold. To look steadily upon. The compound seems 
here to preserve what was the original sense of the simple verb 
to hold. AS. healdariy to regard, observe, take heed of, to tend, 
to feed, to keep, to hold. To hold a doctrine for true is to re- 
gard it as true, to look upon it as true ; to hold it a cruel act 
is to regard' it as such. The Lat. servare, to keep, to hold, is 
also found in the sense of looking, commonly expressed, as in 
the case of E. beholdj by the compound observare. “ Tuns 
servus servet Veiierine faciat an Cupidini.^^ Let your slave 
look whether she sacrifices to Venus or to Cupid. — Plautus. 
The verb to look itself is frequently^" lound in the sense 
of looking after, seeing to, taking notice or care of (Gloss, to 
R. G.). The It. guardar£y to ^look,^ exhibits the original 
meaning of the Fr. gardeVy to keep or hold, and the E. ward, 
keeping. 

The supposition then that the notion of preserving, keep- 
ing, holding is originally derived from that of looking, is 
supported by many analogies, while it seems an arbitrary 
ellipse to explain the sense of behold as to keep or hold (sc. 
the eyes fixed upon any object).” — Richardson. 

To Behove. To be expedient, to be required for4ho accom- 
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pUshment of any purpose ; behoofs what is so required, hence 
advantage, furtherance, use. AS. behofian^ to be fit, right, or 
necessary, to stand in need of ; behefe^ advantage, behoof. 

Eadically connected with the verb to have, as Lat. habiUsy 
fit, suitable, handy, with haheo. The connection may probably 
be explained from the use of habeoy with or without the reflect- 
ive scy in the sense of holding or keeping oneself in a certain 
manner, being constituted in a certain manner with respect 
to any person or thing. — (Andrews, 4.) Bene, male se ha- 
bere.” Bene habet, jacta sunt fundamenta defensionis ; ” 
it is welt — Cip. Atqui sic habet,” but so it is. Habilis 

then is rightly constituted, constituted so as to meet a parti- 
cular end, just as habitiiSy which properly signifies the condi- 
tion, bearing, constitution of anything, is specially iised in the 
sense of a perfect condition. So from Du. hebbcriy to have, is 
formed hebbelyk, fit, convenient; from Icel. ha/Uy to have, 
haejilegry fit, convenient, hcpji (corresponding to Lat. habitus) 
mores et gesta (Anderson) ; congruentia, proportio, jus, meta, 
scopus (Haldorsen). Thad-er ecki mitt hcejt/^ that is not 
within my competence ; thad er ecki hcpjiy^ that is not right, 
that does not behove ; hcpfay fas ; hofy originally apparently 
the habit or condition of things, then a right condition, right 
measure, moderation. Sw. hafway to have ; hafwa sigy to turn 
out, to be m a certain condition ; hofwa, condition, fit condi- 
tion, measure, bounds, moderation. Ofwer hofwarty beyond 
measure ; det ar\cf^dn hofway it is not for me to do so and 
so, it does not behove ^me ; hans hhfwa ar at tiguy it becomes 
him, behoves him to be silftit. Hence hofwaSy to become, be- 
fit, behove, to be wanted for a particular purpose. 

To Belay. Du. beUggeny to lay around, overspread, beset, 
garnish ; bdegsely fringe, border, ornament. 

All in a woodman’s jacket he was clad 

Of Lincoln green belayed with golden lace. — F-. Q. 

Du. De kahd aan de besting beleggeuy to lay Ijie cable round 
the bits, to make it fast, in nautical language, to helag. 

To BelcE AS. bedlcany bealceUan ; OE. to bolky to hokcy to 
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throw up wind from the stomach with a sudden noise. Doubt- 
less an imitation of the sound. Another application of the 
same word is in PL D. and Du. bolkeuy hulkeriy to bellow, to 
roar. 

Beldam. Fair sir, and Fair lady, were civil terms of address, 
in Fr. hefiu sire and bel dame. Then, probably because a re- 
spectful form of address would be more frequent towards an 
elderly than a young person, beldam became appropriated to 
signify an old woman, and finally an ugly and decrepit old 
woman. 

Belfry. Fr. heffroi, O. Fr. berfroiy heffroit, a watSh tower, 
from MIIG. herevrity horwity a tower for defence ; OHG. fridy 
a tower, turris, locus securitatis — Schilter, and bergauy to pro- 
tect. The word became singularly corrupted in foreign lan- 
guages, appearing in M. Lat. under the forms belfreduiUy berte- 
fredum, battefredim. It. hettifredo, a little shod, stand, or 
house, built upon a tower for soldiers to stand centinel in; also 
a blockhouse or a sconce. — Florio. In England a false ety- 
mology has confined the name of belfry y properly belonging 
to the church tower, to the chamber in the upper part in 
which the beUs are hung. 

To Believe. It is not obvious how to harmonise the senses 
of believing, praising, permitting or giving leave, promising, 
which are expressed in the different Teutonic dialects by es- 
sentially the same word or slight modifications of it ; PI. D. 
lomrty Tovefiy to believe ; Du. loverly to^^ais^ to promise, or- 
loveny to give leave ; Dan. lovy praise, Deputation, leave ; Icel. 
loftty leyfuy to praise, to give leavd^; Ad, leaf ay geleafay belief ; 
gelyfariy to believe, lyfaUy ahjfauy to give leave ; G. glaubeny 
to believe, lobeuy to praise, erlaubeUy to permit, verlobeny to 
promise or engage. 

The fundamental notion seems to be to approve, to 
sanction an arrangement, to deem an object in accordance 
with a certain standard of fitness. In this sense we 
have Goth, gaiaubsy filu^galaubsy precious, honoured, es- 
teemed f ungalaah kas, tie anyiay o'Ktocy a vessel m4lo for dis- 
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honour, for purposes of low estimation ; PI. D. laven^ Du. hven, 
to fix a price upon one’s wares, to estimate them at a certain 
rate. To believe^ then, Goth, laubjan^ galaubjan^ is to esteem 
an assertion as good for as much as it lays claim to ; if a nar- 
ration, to esteem it true or in accordance with the fact it pro- 
fesses to describe ; if a promise, to esteem it as in ajjcordance 
with the intention of the promiser. 

The sense of praising may be easily deduced from the same 
radical notion. To pram is essentially to prize ^ to put a high 
price or value on, to extol the worth of anything, to express 
approval, or high estimation. Hence to simple approbation, 
satisfaction, consent, permissibn is an easy progress. PI. D. 
to der sioaren lavCy to the approbation or sdftisfaction of the 
sworn inspectors ; mit ereen latOy with tho consent of the heirs. 
In middle Latin the consent given by a lord to the alienation 
of a tenant’s fief was expressed by tho term lam^ and E. allovoy 
which has been shown to be derived from laudarey is used in 
the sense of approving, esteeming good and valid, giving leave 
or permission, and sometimes in a sense closely analogous to 
that of believe. 

The principles which all mankind allow for true arc innate ; tliose that 
men of right reason admit are the principles allowed by all mankind. — ^Locko. 

BelL From AS, bellan, Icel. beluiy boare, to resound, to 
sound loudly; Sw. bolay to bellow ; Northamptonshire, to bell, 
, to make a loud npise, to cry out (Sternberg). A belly then, 
Icel. bialhiy is alTmSpkment for making a loud noise. 

Temploy^ i*campana boant — Ducange. 

Icel. byliay resonare, and l^Jpealy are other modifications of the 
same imitative root, of which the latter is specially applied to 
the sound of bells. The same imitation is found in Galla> biU 
biltty bell ; bilbil^goday to make bilbily to ring.— Tutschek. 

Bellows. — ^Belly. The word balgy bolgy is used in several 
Celtic and Teutonic languages to signify any inflated skin or 
case. Gael, baigy bolgy a leather teg, wallet, belly, blister ; 
halgan-enamhay the swimming bladder, balgathuiege, a water 
bubble ; Gael. huUgey bags or bellows, seeds of plants. Bret, 
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belchf holch, polch, the bolls or husks of flax ; AS. bmlg, a bag, 
pouch, cod or husk of pulse, wallet, bkest^bcelg^ a bellows ; GF. 
bahjy skin, husk, pod, the skin of those animals that are strip- 
ped off whole, blase-balgy a blowing-skin, bellows. Icel. belgr^ 
an inSated skin, leather sack, bellows, belly. Sw. htselgfa beh 
lows, vulgarly the belly. 

The original signification is probably a water-bubble (still 
preserved by the Gaelic diminutive bolgan), which affords the 
most obvious t3rpe of inflation. The application of the term 
to the belly, the sack-like case of the intestines, as well as to 
a bellows or blowing-bag, needs no explanation. It seems that 
bulga was used for womb or belly by the Homans, as a frag- 
ment of LuciliuS has : 

Ita ut quisque nostrum c bnlgA est matris in lucem editus. 

It is probable that Gr. /SoXjSjy, Lat. volm, mha, the womb, 
is a kindred fonn from another modification of the word for 
bubble, from which is also bulbm, a round or bubble-shaped 
root, or a root consisting of concentric skins. 

In E. bellows, the word, like trowscrs and other names of 
things consisting of a pair of principal members, has assumed 
a plural form. 

To Belong. Du. langen, to reach to, to attain, porrigere, 
attingere, pertingere ; belangen, to attain to, to concern, to 
belong, attingere, attinore, pertinere, pervenire. — Kil. G. 
gelangen, to arrive at, to become one’s proTOrtjr ; zum Kdnig-. 
reiche gelangm, to come to the crovn^f^Hangen, to concern, 
to touch. Was das behnget, as concerning that. Du. bdang, 
propinquus, proximus, affinis. 

To belong is thus to reach up to, to touch one, expressing 
the notion of property by a similar metaphol* to the Lat. atti- 
mre, pertinere, to hold to one. 

Belt. Icel. belti ; Lat. balteus. 

Bench. See Bank. 

To Bend. Icel. benda / AS. bendan. Fr. hander un arc, to 
bend a bow ; henc^ to exert force, $e bander, to rise against 
external force ; bandoir, a spring. 
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To hmd mik is to stretch them on the yards of the vessel ; 
to bend chthy to stretch it on a frame, G. Tuch an einen Bah* 
men spannen. For the derivation of the word .see Bind. 

Beneath. See !^^ether. 

Benefice. —Bene&otor. — Benefit Lat. henefacerey to do good 
to one ; benefactor^ one who does good ; benefactumf^FT. Hen* 
fatty a good deed, a benefit. The Lat. beneficiunty a kindness, 
was in Mid- applied to an estate granted by the king or 
other lord to one for life, because it was held by the kindness 
of the lord, *'Villa^quam Lupus quondam per beneficium 
nostrum tenero visus fuit.^' Similiter villa quam ex muni- 
ficentiS. nostrA ipsi Caddono concessimus.’* ^^Quam fidelis 
noster per nostrum beneficium habere videtur/’ The term 
had been previously applied in the Roman law to estates con- 
ferred by the prince upon^ soldiers and others. — Ducange. 
The same name was given to estates conferred u^pn clerical 
persons for life, for the performance of ecclesiastical services, 
and in modern times the name of benefice is appropriated to 
signify a piece of church preferment. 

Benison. Fr. benissoHy a blessing;^ from beniry to bless, to 
pronounce happy, to wish well to. 

Bent. The flower-stalks of grass remaining uneaten in a 
pasture. Bav, bimaieseny bimpseny binsseny G. binseny rushes. 
OHG. pinozy pinuz. 

To Bentun.. See Numb. 

To Bequeath.* the disposition of property crfter 

one's death. AS. becwwihany from ciocethany to say. See Quoth. 

To Beray. See Be\^y. ‘ 

To Bereave. AS. r^afiany hereafiany to deprive of, to strip. 
See Reave, Rob. 

Berry. A small eatable fruit. AS. beria ; Goth, baeja / Du. 
besje. Sanscr. bhakehyay food, from bhakehy to eat. Hence on 
the one side Lat. baccUy a berry, and on the other Goth, baeyay 
G. Beercy E. berry. — Euhn, ifoitsohr. vol. vi p. 8. 

Berth. The seamen call a due or proper distance between 
ships Ipng at an anchor or xmder Sail a Uridi ; also the pro- 
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per place aboard for the mess to put their chests, &c. in, is 
called the birth of that mess. — Harris in Todd. Convenient 
ship-room to moor a ship. —Bailey, Probably the original 
sense is that given by Jamieson — size, bulk, burden. 

The bustuous barge yclcpit Chimera 
Sa huge of hrtA ane ciet4 semyt sche. — D. V, 

Icel. byrdi, Dan. byrde, a burden, from bear. Hence the word 
might easily have been used to signify room for a s^ip of such 
a bulk or burden, and then sea-room generally, as when one 
speaks of giving an object a wide berth^i. e. leaving consider- 
able sea-room for it. 

2. A berth, in the sense of a place in a ship boarded off for 
one person to lie in, maybe the Icel. byrda, area e Ugnis com- 
pacta, area grandis. — Andersen. Bepositorium, area ; shelves, 
a cupboard — Haldorsen, from bord, a board. A shelf would 
probably b^ the only berth allotted to a seaman in an old 
Northman’s ship. But it may be a secondary application of 
berth in the former sense ; viz. room for a man to lie in. 

To Beseech. Formerly beseek. 

His heart is bard that will not meke 

When men of mekeness him beseke. — Chaucer, 11. R. 

To seek something from a person, to entreat, solicit. So Lat. 
peto, to seek, and also to entreat, beseech. 

Beseem. — Seemly. — Beteem. The verbal element in tlicse 
words must not bo confounded with se^m^the equivalent of 
the Fr. sembler, It. sembrare. It c^PFes^hds to the Icel. 
scema ; O. Sw, scema, tcema ; Gt. ziemen, geziemen, Du. taemen, 
betaemen, to be fitting, to befit, bbeom^, the initial s, t, and z 
interchanging, as in Du. saert, taert, Q^. zart, tender. — Kil. 

It ♦as shown under Become that the notion of being fitting 
or suitable is commonly expressed by means of a verb signi- 
fying to befall, to ha-ppen ; what falls in with our taste, wishes, 
or with the requirements of the case. Now the 0. Sw. tima, 
as the AS. gatiman, gatimian, signifies to happen ; whence 
time, the course of events, and not vice versft, as Hire sup- 
poses. Wallon. a^mer, to happen, from toumer, to fall. It 
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may be doubted whether timan^ to happen, be not a modifi- 
cation of the same root with the Goth, quiman, AS. c toman, 
to come. It is certain at least that the senses of the two are 
closely related, as seen in the Lat: venire, to come, evenire, to 
happen; and many examples maybe shown of the interchange 
of an initial tw and &w or qw ; as G. quist^ Du. twist^E. twist, 
a twig or branch; G. queche, zweeken, E, squitch, twitch, 
couch-grass. Du. quinkelen, E. twinkh; Du. quetteren, E. 
twitter ; G. kunft (in zukunft, the future) for kumft, from 
kommen, to come ; zumft, gezumft, zunft, conventus, conven- 
tio, conveniens, in which the k of kommen, venire, seems 
changed into a z. — Diefcnbach in v. gatiman. Thus become, 
beseem, and the Du. betaemmi, which are used in precisely the 
same sense, as well as comely and seemly, would be brought 
into radical relation with each other. 

The connexion of the E. tee^n, beteem, with the Du. betas- 
men, Sw. taema, is obscured by the verb being used in a caus- 
ative sense. To teem or heteem must be explained to make 
suitable, to deem suitable, to vouchsafe, to deign, to afford, as 
Lat. dignari, to deign or deem worthy, from dignus. 

Yet could he not beteem 
The shape of any other bird than eagle for to seem. 

Golding’s Ovid in Rich. 

where the original has dignetur. 

Ah ! said he, thoU hast oov^essed and bewrayed all, I could teem it to rend 
thee in pieces.— Witches. Percy Soc.’x. 88. 

The Icel. tima is used in the same sense, being translated 
by Andersen, sumptifin faftjre audeo, by Haldorsen, a se im- 
petrare, to bring oneself, to find in one’s heart to do a thing, 
to allow it to happen, I could teem it to rend thee in pieces — 
I could find it becoming to rend thee in pieces, or I cotdd let 
it happen to tear thee in pieces. 

Besom. AS. besem, beam / PL D. bessen, G. hesen. AS. bes- 
mas, rods. In Devonshire the name hissam or bassam is given 
to the heath plant, because used for making besonis, as con- 
versely a besom is culled broonh from being made of broom- 
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twigs. The proper meaning of the word seems twigs or rods. 
Du. brem-bessen, broom twigs, scopa3 spartiae. — Biglotton. 
Best. 3ee Better. 

Bestead. AS. stede, place, position. Hence stead is applied 
to signify the influences arising from ^relative position. To 
stand m §tead of another is to perform the offices due from 
him ; to stand one in good stead, or to bestead one, is to per- 
form a serviceable office to him. 

The dry fish was so new and good as it did very greatly bestead us in the 
whole course of our voyage. — Drake. 

On the other hand to be hard bestead is to be placed in a 
position which it is hard to endure. 

To Bestow. AS. stow, a place ; to bestow, to be-place, to 
give a place to, to lay out, to exercise on a definite object. 

To Bet. From abet, in the sense of backing, encouraging, 
supporting the side on which the wager is laid. 

Gif thou wilt holden that thou me bet 
That I shall wed the maiden fair. — Halliwell. 

i. e. what you promised or engaged to me, if you will hold the 
promise with which you encouraged me. 

Beteem. See Beseem. 

To Betray. Lat. tradere, to deliver up, then to deliver up 
what ought to be kept, to deliver up in breach of trust, to be- 
tray. It. tradire, whence Fr. trahir, as emahir, from inmdere. 
The inflections of Fr. verbs in ir witl^p^jdjSii^ble ss, as trahis- 
^sons, trahissais, are commonly rendered in E. by a final sh. 
Thus from ebahir, ebahissais, abasJy fr^m poUr, poUssais, pol- 
ish, &c. In like manner- from trahir we formerly had trash 
and betrash, as from obHr, ob^ssais, obeish. 

In the whter anon was seen 
Hfe n^se, his mouth, his eyen sheen, 

And he thereof was all abashed 

His owne shadow had him betrashed.—^i, R. 

In the original — 

Bt il maintenant s^ebahit 
Car son umbre sfle trahit. 
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Her acquaintance is perillous 
First soft and after noious. 

She hath The traahid without wene.— B. R. 

Bien t’a trahie. Probably the unusual ad^tion of the par- 
ticle 5s to a verb imported from the Fr. was cause.d by the 
accidental resemblance of the word to Du. bedriegen^Oc. betr^ 
gen, to deceive, to cheat, which are from a totally different 
root. From It. tradire is traditov, Fr. traitre, a traitor / and 
from Fr. trahir, trahison, trpachery, treason. 

Better. — ^Best. Goth, batizo, batista/ AS. betera, betest, 
betst, better, best. Du. bat, bet, baet, better, more, OE. bet, 
better. 

Between. — Betwixt. The AS. has tweoh, a different form of 
twa, two, and thence twegen, twain. From the former of these 
are AS. betwuh, betweoh, betweohs, hetweox, betwuxt, by two, 
in the middle of two, which may be compared as to form nfith 
amid, AS. amiddes, amidst, or with again, against. In like 
manner from twain is formed between, in the middle of twain. 

JThe He of Man that me clepeth 
By twene us and Irlonde.-r-R. G. 

Bevel. Slant, sloped off, awry. Fr. bexeaw, an instrument 
opening like a pair of compasses, for measuring angles. £u- 
veau, a squire-like instrument having moveable and compass 
branches, oroone,^gnch compass and the other straight. Some 
call it a bevel.-— Cotgr.* 

Beverage, A drink.^,Lat. 5t5cre, to drink ; It. bevere, whence 
heoeraggio ,• Fr. beuvrage / E. beverage. 

Bevy. It. beva, a bevy, as of pheasants. — Florio. Fr. lev^, 
a brood, flock, of qua^s, larks, roebucks, thenOe applied to a 
company of ladies especially. 

To Bewray. Properly to accuse, and then to point out, to 
discover, Gpth. erohjan, to accuse, Fris. wro^, rmgia, wreia, 
to accuse, AS. vregan, wegian, Sw. rya, to accuse, to discover. 

G. rugen. 

To beioray or berag, in the sense of dirtying, is explained by * 
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the Fr. faire caliges, to bewray or accuse his hose, viz. by the 
sense of smell. Wallon. artier, to dirty. 

Beyond. See Yonder. 

Bezel. — Basil. Sp. btse/, the basil edge of a plate of looking- 
glass, wJ^ich were formerly ornamented with a border ground 
slanting from the general surface of the glass. IVhen the 
edge of a joiner^s tool is ground away to an angle it is called 
a (Halliwell), in Fr. tai/l^ en biseau. Biseau, a bezle, 
hezling or skueing. — Cotgr. 

The proper meaning of the word seems to be a paring, then 
an edge pared or sliced off, a sloping edge. 

Tayllet le payn ke est par^e, 

Les biseaux (the paringes) k Tamoyne soyt done. 

Bibels worth in Nat. Ant. 172. 

To Bezzle. To drink hard, to tipple. Probably, like guzzle, 
formed from an imitation of the sound made in greedy eating 
and drinking. 

Yes, s’foot I wonder how the inside of a taverne looks now. Oh ^ 
when shall 1 bizzle, bizzle ? — ^Dekkar in R. 

To bezzJe was then applied to wasting in dSbauchcry. 

Bias. Fr. biaie, bihats, Cat. biax, Sardin. hiascia. It. sbicscio, 
Piedm. sbias, sloped, slanting ; Fr. biaiser, Sard, shiasciai, to 
do something aslant. The It. bieco, shieco, from obliquus, has 
a singular resemblance to sbiescio, used in precisely the same 
sense, though such a change of form ^uli&be very unusual. 

The true origin is probably from the notion of sliding or 
slipping. It. sbiagio, sbiesso, ben<Kng, aslope ; sbisciare, bis* 
dare, shrisdare, shrissare, to creep or crawl sideling, aslope, 
or in and out, as an eel or a snake, to glide or slip as upon ice ; 
sbrisdo, sbrisso, sbiscio, oblique, crooked, winding or crawling 
in and out, slippery, sliding ; hiasdo, bias- wise. Compare 
slant, formerly sklent, with W. ysglentio, Sw. slinta, to slip or 
slide ; slope with slip. 

To Bib. Lat. bibo, to drink, whence Du. biberen, to drink 
much ; biberer, bibaculus, a bibber, one who drinks in excess, 
Fr. biberen. 
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Bib. Fr. havon^ baviere^ bacerole^ a cloth to prevent a 
child drivelling over its clothes. Baver$ to slaver or drivel. 
See Beaver. Fris. liabhe^ the mouth. Perhaps the word has 
once been a bib-cloth. 

Bice. An inferior blue, OE. asure-hice (Early E. misc. 
Hal. 7^ ; Fr. bes-azurf the particle bes being used in 
composition to signify perversion, inferiority. Prov. beslei^ 
perverted belief ; barlume {for bi$4ume) weak light; Piedm. 
hes-ancay crooked; ber-laita (for bes-laita\ Fr. petit-lait, 
whey ; Cat. bescompte, miscount ; Fr. bestempsy foul weather. 
Diet Wallon, 

To Bicker. — Bickering. To skirmish, dispute, wrangle. It 
is especially applied in Sc. to a fight with stones, and also sig- 
nifies the constant motion of weapons and the rapid succes- 
sion of strokes in a battle or broil, or the noise occasioned by 
successive strokes, by throwing of stones, or by any rapid 
motion, — Jamieson. The origin is probabfy the representa- 
tion of the sound of a blow with a pointed instrument by the 
syllable picky whence the frequentative picker or bicker would 
represent a succession of such blows. To bicker in NE. is 
explained to clatter, Halliwell. Du. bickeleVy a stone-hewer or 
stone-picker; biokeleny bickeny to hew stone; bickely bkkeU 
steenkeriy a fragment of stone, a chip, explaining the Sc. 
bicker in the sense of throwing stones. Bickeleriy to start out, 
as tears frpm th£ eyes, from the way in which a chip flies 
from the pick. *' ileiit^ Sc. to bicker y to move quickly. — Jam. 
Ynglis arebaris that hardy war and wycht 
Amang tH byharit with all their mycht, 

Wallace in Jam. 

The arrows struck upon them like blows from a stoRe-cut- 
ter^s pick. 

It must be observed that the word^wcA (equivalent to the 
modern pitch) was used for the east of an arrow. 

I hold you a grote I pyfckeeA farm with an arowe as yon.*-Palsgrsve in 
Halliwell. 

To Bid. Two verbs are here confounded^ of distinct form 
in the other Teutonic languages. 



1 BID. 

1. To Bid in the obsolete sense of to pray. 

For far lever he badde wende 

And bidde ys mete yf he shulde in a strange lond,— R. G. 

Bidders and beggars are used as synonymous in P. P. 

For he that beggeth other biddeth but if he have need 
lief is false and faiiour and defraudeth the neede. 

In this sense the word is the correlative of Goth, bidjan^ 
hidan, bath^ or bad, bedun / AS. biddah, bwd, gebeden ; G. 
bitterly bat ; Icelr bidhjuy or, in a reflective form, beidast 

2. To Bid in the sense of offering, bringing forwards, press- 
ing on one^s notice, and consequently ordering or requiring 
something to be done. Goth, hjudan in ana^udariy faurbjudany 
to command, forbid ; AS. beodariy beady geboden ; G. bieteriy 
to offer, verbieteuy to forbid ; Du. biederiy porrigere, offerre, 
praebere, proes^re. — Kil. 

^(phid the bannSy G. ein paar verlobte atif bieteriy is to bring 
forwards the announcement of a marriage, to offer it to public 
notice. JEinem einen guten tag bieteriy to bid one good day, 
to offer one the wish of a good day. To bid one to a dinner 
is properly the same verb, to propose to one to come to din- 
ner, although it might well be understood in the sense of the 
other form of the verb, ta^sk, to pray one to dinner. Ana- 
logous expressions are G, einen vor Gcricht bieteny to summon 
one before a court of justice ; einen vor sick hieten lasseny to 
have one called before him. 

With respect to logical pedigree, tile fliffining of bid, in 
the sense of ask for, pray, may plausibly be derived from 
Goth, beidan, AS. bidan, ahidanf* tio ^opk for. To pray is 
merely to make known the fact that we look for or desire the 
object of our prayers. The Lat, peto, qucero, signifying in 
the first instance to seek or look for, are also used in the sense 
of asking for. The Icel. leita is used, in each sense (Ihre v. 
Leta), and the Sw. has leta, to look for, anleta, to solicit, just as 
the two ideas are expressed in E. hy seek and beseech, for be- 
seek. The Icel. bidill, a suitor, from hidja, to ask, seems essen- 
tially the same word with AS. bidet, an attendant or beadle, 
from bidan, to abide or wait on. 
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Big. Swollen^ bulky. The original spelling seems to^be hug^ 
which is still used in the N. of England for swollen^ proud^ 
swaggering. 

Bat when her circling nearer down doth pull 

Then gins she swell and waxen bug with horn. — More in Richardson. 

Bug as a Lord.'^-— HaUiwell. ** Big-swollen he^irt:’^ — ^Ad^ 

dison. Big-uddered ewes.’^ — Pope in B, 

The original form of the root is probably seen in the Icel. 
bolgay a swelling, lolginn^ swoln, from helgia^ to inflate ; E. bulge f 
to belly, to swell, bilge or bulge, the belly of a ship, related 
to big or hug, ns G. and Gael, balg, an entire skin, to E. bag. 
The loss of the I gives Dan. bug, belly, bulge, bow ; bugne 
(answering to Icel. holgna), to bulge, belly, bend. Compare 
also Sp. buque with E. bulk. 

To Big. AS. byggan, Icel. hyggia, to build, to inhabit ; 
0. Sw. bygga, to prepare, repair, build, inhabit. A sinipler 
and probably a contracted form is seen in Icel. hua, 0. Sw. 
boa, bo, to arrange, prepare, cultivate, inhabit j Du. bouwen, 
to cultivate, to build ; G. bauen, to cultivate, to dwell, to 
build, 

Bigarroo. Fr. bigarreau, a kind of cherry, half white, half 
red, from bigarrt, motley ; bizarre, bigearre, bigerre, fantasti- 
cal, toyish, humorous, also diversified in colour (having co- 
lours oddly assorted). — Cot.# It. bizzarre, fantastical, giddy- 
headed, whi^icaU « ^hiribizzi, humorous toys, sudden humours, 
fantastical conceits. — FL 

A high degree of nervous excitation, whether from actual 
sensation or ipental pkssiofl, is manifested by shivering, hor- 
ripilation, and hence the image of shivering (as explained 
under Caprice) is used to signify a sudden fancy or unre&son- 
able desire, the motives to which not being apparent, the at- 
tention of the bystander is directed to the bodily symptoms 
of the affection. 

Thus from It. hriedare, to shiver, brezza^ chillness or shiver- 
ing, are formed ribrezzo, chillness or shivering, also a sudden 
fear or astonishment, also a skittish or humbrous toy ; ribrez* 
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startling, trembling, £nll of astonishment, also toyish, 
humorous, fantastical, suddenly angry. — FI. Now in words 
beginning with 5r,.cr, &c., the liquid is very apt to be lost, as 
shown in numerous examples under Cuddle. Thus the It, has 
sbrxBciare and sbisdare, to crawl, and the It. hreiiza is repre- 
sented fc French by a double form, brise and bise, a chilly 
wind. We shall therefore not be without the support of strong 
analogies, if we recognise the radical identity of vibrezzo and 
bizzarro, fantastical, passionate. — ^Altieri. - 

The root may be traced in some of the G. dialects. Swab. 
biz, anger; hizzel, excitation of the palate, eager desire, 
zeln, to tickle the palate, to make one lopg for, to make un- 
easy.— Schmid. Swiss, bitz, tart, agreeably sharp in taste. — 
Stalder. 

Bight or Bought.’ A bend of a shore or of a rope. Icel. 
btig(A a flexure, buga, to bend, to curve. AS. bugan, higan ; 
G. biegen, to bend. 

Bigot. The beginning of the 13th century saw the sudden 
rise and maturity of the mendicant, orders of St Francis and 
St Dominic. These admitted into the ranks of their followers, 
besides the professed monks and nuns, a third class, called the 
tertiary order, or third order of penitence, consisting both of 
men and women, who, without necessarily quitting their secu- 
lar avocations, bound themselves to a strict life and works of 
charity. The same outburst of religious feeding secerns to have 
led other persons^ both men and wgrfienT^ adopt a similar 
course of life. They wore a similar dress, and went about read- 
ing the Scriptures and practising Christian life, but as they 
subjected themselves to no regular orders or vows of obe- 
dience, they became highly obnoxious to the hierarchy, and 
underwent much obloquy and persecution. They adopted the 
grey habit of the Franciscans, and w^ popularly confounded 
with the third order of those friars under the names of Be^ 
gtmjh Beghardi, Beguttm, Bizocchi, Bizzocari (in Italian 
B^hiniy BigMni, BighiotU), all pf which are apparently 
derived from Ital; bigioyYenet. grey. ^'Bizocco,” says an 
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author quoted iu N; and Q. vol. 9, 660^ “sia quasi higioco et 6i- 
giottOi perch4 i Tertian di S. Francesco si veston di bigio/^ So 
in Prance they were call^ ips peUU frires^his or hiseis , — ^Du- 
cange. From %to, grey> was formed UgellOf the dusky hue 
of a dark-^coloured sheep, and the coarse cloth made from its 
undyed wool, and this was probably also the m^ing of 
highino iyiMguino^ as well as bizocco. *‘E ehe Tabito hi^o orsrev 
heghino era oomuhe degli nomini di penitenza,^' where beghino 
evidently implies a description of dress of a similar nature 
to that designated by the term Ugio. Bizzoccq also is men- 
tioned in theofragment of the l^tory of Eome of the 14th 
century in a way which shows that it must have signified 
coarse, dark-coloured cloth, such as is used for the dress of the 
inferior orders, probably from bisOy the other form of bigio. 

Per te Tribuno,^’ says one of the nobles to Rienzi, fora piu 
convenevole che portassi vestimenta honeste da bizuoS 
queste pompose,’^ translated by Muratori, ‘‘ honesti plebeii 
amictus.^^ It must be remarked that bhocco also signifies rude^ 
clownish, rustical, apparently from the dress of rustics being 
composed of bizooco. In the same way bureau is the colour 
of a brown sheep, and the coarse cloth made from the uhdyed 
wool. Hence the QE. borely coarse woollen cloth, and also un- 
learned common men. In a similar manner fvom UgellOy natu- 
ral grey or sheep^s russet, homespun cloth, Ughellmey a dunce, 
a blockhea(l^Fljj^% From bigio would naturally be formed 
higiottoy bighiottey and as soon as the radical, meaning of the 
word was obscured, corruption would easily creep in, and hence 
the variations biguttc^be^ttay bigotioy beghinOy hegat^i * 

We find Boniface VIII., in the quotations of Ducangeand 
his continuators, speaking of them Us ** NonnuUi viri pestiferi 
qui vulgariter Fraticelli seu fratres de paupere vitA, aut jB»- 
zochi sive Stch^i yel aliis fuoatis noininibus nuncupantur,^^ 
Matthew Paris, with reference to AD. 1243, says, ^^Eisdem 
temporibus quidam in Alematmia phecipue se assei^ntes reH- 
giosos in utrdque ses:^ sed maxii^ in mulielni, habituxh re- 
ligionis sed levem siisoepeim^^ continentiam n priVatb 
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voto profitentes, sub nullius tamen reguU cbarctati, nec adhuc 
tillo claustro contenti.” They were however by no means 
confined to Italy. ultimis temporibus hypocritalibus plu- 
rimi maxim^ in Italic et Alemannid et Provinciso provinQi^, 
ubi tales Begardi et Beguini vocantur, nolentes jugum subire 
verao obedientiae — nec servare regulam aliquam afaEcclesid 
approbatam sub manu praeceptoris et duels legititni, vocati 
Fraticelli, alii de paupere vita, alii Apostolici, aliqui Begardi, 
qui ortum in Alemannia habuerunt.” — Alvarus Pelagius in 
Due. 

Secta quaedam pestifera illorum qui Beguini vulgariter 
appellantur qui se fratres pauperes de tertio ordine S. Fran- 
cisci coinmuniter appellabant.*’ — Bemardus Ghiidonis in vita 
Joh.'xx. 

‘‘ CapcUamque seu clusam hujus modi censibus et redditi- 
bus pro septem personia religiosis, Beguttis videlicet ordinis 
S. Augustini dotarint.’^ — Chart. AD. 1518. 

** Beghardus et Beguina et Begutta sunt viri et mulieres 
tertii ordinis.^^ — Breviloquium'in Due. 

They are described more at.large inthe Acts of the Council 
of Treves, AD. 1310. ^^Item cum quidam sint laid in civitate 
et provincid Trevirensi qui sub pretextu cujusdam religionis 
fictao Beghardos se appellant, cum tabardis et tunicis loiigis et 
longis capuciis cum ocio incedentes, ac labores manuum detest- 
antes, conventicula inter se aliquibus tempoj^us jfeciunt, seque 
fingunt coram simplicibus personis expositores sacrarum scrip- 
turarum, nos vitam eorum qui ex^ religionem approbatam 
validam mendicantes discurrunt, &c,” 

NonnuUsB mulieres sive sorores, Bij^ttee apud vulgares 
nuncupatfiD, absque votorum religionis emissione.’’ — Chart. 

A. D. 1499. 

' From the foregoing extracts it will readily be understood 
how easily the name, by which these secuhir aspirants to supe- 
rior holiness of life were designated, might be taken to ex- 
press a hypocrite, false pretender to religious feeling.— Tar- 
tufie. Thus yite find in It. Ugotto, hizocco, a devotee, a hypo- 
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crite ; Piedmontese bigots bisocht Fr. bigots in the same sense. 
Sp. Ugardoy a name given to a person of religion leading a 
loose life^ bigardtUy deceit^ dissimulation ; Gi. begharty gleisch- 
ner (Frisch), a bigot or hypocrite, a false pretender to honesty 
or holiness. — laidwig. '^Bigitiy bigot, superstitious hypocrite/’ 
--^Speight in Richardson. 

In English the meaning has received a further develop- 
ment, and as persons professing extraordinary zeal for reli- 
gious views are apt to attribute an overweening importance 
to their particular tenets, a bigot has come to signify a person 
unreasonably attached to particular opinions, and not having 
his mind open to any argument in opposition. 

Bight. See Bought. 

Bilberry. The fruit of the vaccinium myrtillus, while that 
of vaccinium uliginosum is called in the N. of E. bUe-herryy 
from the dark colour. Dan. blmy blue ; Sw. bl&mandy a negro. 
In Danish the names are reversed, as the fruit of the myr- 
tillus is called blaa^boBTy that of the uliginosum bblle^bcer* 

The bilberyy according to Outzen, is also named from its 
dark colour, and he gives several examples of an* obsolete bely 
belg being used in the sense of black, dark ; bel seedeuuity 
schwarz-teschattet, black-shadowed ; bel baaretiy beaten black 
and blue; belg-bundtUy the black bottoms in which Odin’s 
horses pastured ; Dan. bcelg tnbrky pitch dark. — Outzen in v. 
biligja^k. 

Bilbo, JTslang ^cerm fgr a sword, now obsolete. A Bilboa 
blade. 

Bilboes. Among muiifcrs, a punishment at sea when the 
offender is laid in irons or set in a kind of stocks. Du. boeycy 
a shackle.- Lat. bojoy Prov. boiay 0. Fr. buisy fetters. BojiSy 
genus vinculorum tarn ferreae quam lignese. — Festus in Diez. 
This leaves the first syllable unaccounted for. 

Bilge. The belly or swelling side of a ship. See Bulge. 

To Bilk. To defraud one of expected remuneration ; a 
slang term most likely from an affeeled pronunciation of balk. 

BUI. 1. An’ instrument for hewing. G. beily an axe ; AS. btly 
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a sword, axo, weapon ; Sw. hilay an axe, pjog-billy a plough- 
share ; Du. bilky a stonemason’s pick ; billen den molen^steeny 
to pick a millstone. — Kil. W. bwyelly an axe, a hatchet. Gael. 
buaily to strike.’ 

2. The bill of a bird may very likely be radically identical 
with the foregoing. The Du. hicken is used both of a bird 
pecking and of hewing stone with a pick ; bicken or htllen den 
molensteen, AS. bile, the bill of a bird, horn of an animal. In 
the same way are related Pol. dzioby the beak of a bird, dziobacy 
to peck, to job, and dziobas, an adze ; Bohem. top, a beak, ti^ 
patiy to strike, topovy an axe. 

Bill. 3. — Billet. A billy in the sense of a writing, used in^ 
legal proceedings, as a hill of indictment, bill of exchange, 
hill in parliament, is properly a sealed instrument, from M. 
Lat. bullay a seal. See Bull. A billet is the diminutive of this, 
a short note, the note which appoints a soldier his quarters. 
Du. hullety billet, inscriptum, symbolum, syngraphum. — Kil. 

Billet 2. — Billard. Fr. billot , a stick or log of wood cut 
for fuel, an ingot of gold or silver. Bille, an ingot, a young 
stock of a tree to graft on — Cotgrave; a stick to rest on — 
Roquefort. Langued. bilioy a stick to tighten the cord of a 
package. Fr. billard or hiHart, a' short and thick truncheon 
or cudgel, hence the cudgel in the play at trap ; and a J//- 
lard, or the stick wherewith we touch the ball at hillyards. 
0. Fr. billard also signified a man who rests on a stick in walk- 
ing. — Roquef. Billette, a billet of ii^ood ; h^ttes^d^un espieu, 
the cross bars near the head of a boar spear to hinder it from 
running too far into the animal. 

The origin of the term is probably from bole, the trunk of 
a tree, the o changing to an i to express diminution. A like 
change takes place in the other sense of billet from bulla, a seal. 

Billow. Sw. belja, Dan. holge, Icel. bylgia, Du. bolghe, 
iulghe, fluotus mafis, unda, procella~Kil. from 0. Sw. bulgga, 
to sweU. Du. belghen, AS. belgan, ahelgm, to be angry (i. e. 
to awell with rage). 

The mariner amid tlie iweUwg seas 

Who seeth his back with many a billow beaten.-- Gascoigne in K. 
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“Had much ado to prevent one from sinldug, the hiUowe 
was so great.” — ^Hackluyt in Do., where we see UUow not 
used in the sense of an individual wave, but in that of stoeU. 

So in Qr. otV" daXaaerriCt the swelling of the sea, and in Lat. 
“tumidi fluctus,” “tumens aequor,” and the like are common- 
places, See Belly. 

Bm. Bing. The proper moaning is a heap. 

Like ants when they do spoile the of corn. — Surrey in R. 

Then as side-boards or walls wore added to confine the heap 
to a smaller space, the word was transferred* to a receptacle 
so constructed for storing com, wine, &c. Sw. binge, a heap, 
a divisipia in a granary or bin. Icel. bunga, to swell, to bulge, 
bunki, a heap. Fr. bigne, a bump or knob. 

The gretc bing was upbeilded wele ' 

Of aik trees and fyrren schydis dry. — D. V. 

Gloss. Mens, pigo, acervus. See Bunch. 

To Bind. — Bine, — Bindweed. AS. bindan, Goth, bindan^ band, 
hmdun. This word is I believe derived from the notion of a 
bunch or lump, expressed by Sw. bunt, Don. bundt, G. bund, 
a bunch, truss, bundle, the primary notion of binding being 
thus to make a bimch of a thing, to fasten it together. In 
like manner from Icnot, Lat. nodus, a knob, I would derive 
the verb to knit, to bind together, as when we speak of one’s 
limbs being firmly knit together. The idea which is expressed 
in E. by th€^efb*.^n»< or net, i. e. to form a knotted structure, 
is rendered in Icel. by binda, to bind ; at binda nat, to knot 
nets for fish, to net. J.rttli* pinnu, pinti, to wreathe, to plait. 
It soems more in accordance with the development of the 
understanding that the form with the thinner vowel and ab- 
stract signification should be derived from that with the broad- 
er vowel and concrete signification, than vice vers&. Thus I 
suppose theGr. btpm, to build, to be derivedfrom &>/»>(, a house, 
Lat. pendere, to hang, from pmdus, a weight, the last of these 
forms being identical with the word which we are treating as 
the root of bind, viz. hmd, hunit, bumdt. JAitk. pundas, a 
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truss, bundle, also a stone weight, a weight of 48 pounds. 
The original meaning of pondus would thus be simply a lump 
of soine heavy material, doubtless a stone. Another form of de- 
rivative from the same root is the verb to hend^ to make into 
a hump or prominence, in the same way as from lug or bog^ 
a prominence (W. bogail, the navel, loglyn^ boss, knob, knot ; 
Hung, log, knob, knot, bud, bulb), is derived the G. hiegm, to 
bow or bend. 

Parallel with bind and betid we have wind and wend (G. 
wenden, to turn), which may have arisen from the actual 
change of the initial b into a w. The Sw. binda is G. winde, 
E. bind-weed. 

The terra bine or bind is applied to the windifig of twining 
stem of climbing plants. Thus we speak of the hop-bine for 
the shoots of hops. The wood-bine designates the honeysuckle 
in England, while hind-wood, bin-wood, or ben-wood, is in 
Scotland applied to ivy. Here we see the root in the precise 
form of the Lith, pinnu, pin-ti, to twine. 

Binnacle. See Bittacle. 

Birch. AS. birce ; Sw. bjork; Lith. berias (z=Fr. j) 
Sanscr. bhUirja. 

Bird. AS, brid, the young of birds ; earner brid, an eagle’s 
young ; G. brut, a brood or hatch of young. See Breed. We 
find the use of the word in this original sense as late as 
Shakespeare. 

Being fed by ua you used us sm* 

As that ungentle gull the cuckoo’s bird 
Useth the sparrow. — sc. 1. 

The proper designation of the feathered creation is in E. 
fowl, which in course of time was specially applied to the 
gallinaceous tribe as the most important kind of bird for do- 
mestic use, and it was perhaps this appropriation of the word 
which led to the adoption of the hame of the young animal 
as the general d^gnation of the race. A similar tranefer ^of 
meaudng has taken place in the case of pigeon, from Ital. pip- 
pione, piecione, properly a young pigeon, and of Pr, pouk, a 
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gallinaceous bird^ E. poultry y from Lat. pullusy the young of 
an animal. 

Birth. AS. beorth, Sw„ bord, G. Oeburty from AS. beran, 
to bear, to bring forth. See To Bear. 

Bishop. *Lat. eptseopus, from Gr. eitivKovof, aa overseer, 
overlooker. When compared with Fr. evSque, it a re- 

markable proof how utterly unlike the immediate descendants 
of the same word in different languages may become, 
copus ; It. vescovo, Fr. eoesque, evSque. 

Bisson. — Bisom. — ^Bisen. — ^Bizened. Blind, properly near- 
sighted. Du. bij sien, propius videre ; by stende, bij sienighy 
lusciosus et myops, qui nisi propius admota non videt. — Kil. 

Bit. The part of the bridle which the horse bite& or holds 
in his mouth. AS. bitoL Icel. bitill, beitsh Sw. betsek 
Bitch. AS. bicce ; Icel. bikkia^ a little dog, a bitch ; ap- 
plied also to other animals, and especially to a small poor 
horse. G. hetze, or petzCy a bitch, in Swabia, a pig ; petZy a 
bear. Fr. bichoy a hind or female stag. Something of the 
same confusion is seen in G. hitndinny a female dog ; hmdinny 
a female stagC 

To Bite, Goth, beitariy Icel. bitUy G. betssen. 

Bittacle or Binnacle. A frame of timber in the steerage of 
a ship, where the compass stands.— Bailey. Fr. habitacle, ^p, 
hitacora. HabitacUy a habitacle, dwelling or abiding place. — 
fyotgr. In ^gran^'s Fr. and Flemish dictionary habitacle is 
explained a little^Sbdge (logement) near the mizen mast for 
the pilot and steersman. ^*Nagt huis, 't huisje, 't kompas 
huis.’' 

Bitter. Goth. baitrSy Icel. beitTy bitr, apparently from its 
biting the tongue. 

Peper »r bitter och bitar fast* 

Pepper is bitter^ and bites hard.— Hist. Alex. Mag., quoted 
by Ihre, Appiied in Icel. to the sharpness of a weapon. 

Hin biirmta sverd -thd sharpest sword. When an edge 
is blunt we say it will not bite. 

In a siniilai* manner GaeL heumy bite, out, and hjmniy bitteir; 
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Gr. vtKpocy bitter, is founded on the root ptk, used in the de- 
signation of sharp and pointed objects. 

Bittern. A bird of the heron tribe. It bittore ; ¥t, butor ; 
OE. bittour. Sp. bitor^ a rail. 

Bitts. The bitU of the anchor, Fr. hiteSy Sp. are two 
strong pik?ts standing up on the deck, round which the cable 
is made fast. Icel. hitiy a beam in a house or ship, a mast ; 
bita-Mfudy a bulkhead, Sp. bitoneSy pins of the capstern. 

Bivouac. The lying out of an army in the open field with- 
out shelter. G. hei-wachey an additional watch, from wacheriy 
to watch, corrupted in Fr. to bivouaCy from whence we have 
adopted the term. But we formerly had the word direct from 
German in a sense nearer the original. Biovacy bihavaCy a 
night guard performed by the whole army when there is ap- 
prehension of danger. — ^Bailey. Sp. vimcy town guard to 
keep order at night ; hivouacy night guard, small guard-house. 
— Neumann. 

To Blab. — ^Blabber. — Blabber-lip. — Blubber-lip. To blaby to 
talk much, indistinctly, to chatter ; then to talk indiscreetly, 
to let out what should have been concealed. 

I haif on me a pair of Lowthian hipps 
Sail fairer Inglis raak and mair perfjte 
Than thou can bleb^r with thj Carrick lips. 

Dunbar in Jamieson. 

Why presumest thou so proudly to profeeie these things 
And wost no more what thou blaherest than^jgalaafl^s asse. 

HalliwelL 

Dan. hlabhroy to babble, gabble. Fl, D. blabbeTfiy G. plappe'tn, 
to speak quick, confusedly, thougSfe^’sly ; Bohem. hhptatiy 
to babble, chatter ; Lith;* JfeSiem, a babbler ; Gael, bhharafiy 
a stammerer, stutterer, blahhdachy babbling, garrulous. All 
founded on a representation of the sound made by collidon of 
the tret lips in rapid talking, and accordingly we find the 
s^e Radical syllable employed to wgnify thO sound of some- 
thing wet or soft failing or striking against anything, and 
hence to designate the object making such a sound, a lump 
of knythihg wet or soft, drop of liquid, bubble, &c. 
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The Gael, plah is used to signify a soft noise, as of a body 
falling into water, or water beating gently on the beach ; 
plahraichf a fluttering noise, a flapping, as of wings ; plahar- 
taichy a continued soft sound, as of water gently beating the 
shore, unintelligible talk ; plabair, a babhler.-^Armstrong. 

Then we have Sc. blaby blehy or blob, a drop of T^ter, blot 
of ink, bubble, lump of anything soft, as a large gooseberry, 
a coarse lip. 

Wit hung her bloby even humour seemed to mourn. — Collins in HalUwell. 

Hence a blabber Up, baber^Kp (P. P.), blubber lipy a large 
coarse lip ; Gael, bloby blobachy blubber lipped; PL "Q.ftabbey 
a large coarse mouth ; Fris. babbcy bappcy the chaps. — Outzen. 
To blabber out the tongue, to loll it out. — HalUwell. 

The same train of thought is exhibited in Gael, pluby a soimd 
as of a stone faUing into water, the noise of liquor in a cask, 
any great and soft unwieldy lump ; and as a verb, to speak 
inarticulately and rapidly; plubraichy gurgling, guggUng, 
paddling in th^watey, a continued noise of agitated water. 

The latter word illustrates clearly the formation of the 
English verb blubber, to make a broken incoherent noise 
in w^eeping. As a substantive the word blubber was used for 
bubbles, froth, foam, because produced by the agitation of li« 
quids. 

That he has gjpeu blabbers upon the water of the Allochy grain— but does 
not know what they a ore occasioned by. That by blubbers he means air- 
bubbles. — J amieson. 

And at his moi^^ Mlober stood of foam. — Chaucer. 

Hence applied to any spongy substance, and specially to 
the spongy tissue filled with oil in which the body of the whale 
is enveloped. 

Cetaceous ilshes-^whose wh<de body being encompassed round with a 
copious fat Bay in E. 

The directly imitatiTe origin of these words, ifoi, blab* 
hety blubber ^ is further supported by the fac* that they are ac- 
companied by a series of parallekforms, diflfermg only in the 
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final consonant being a dental instead of a labial, and having 
nearly the same meaning as the foregoing. 

The sound of driving rain or of a blow with a wet object is 
represented in Sc. by the syllable hlad ; a hlad of weet, a 
heavy fall of rain ; a bladdy day, a showery day. A man 
may love V 4 haggish that would not have the bag bladed in his 
teeth.” — Sc. proverb. A hlad, a spot of dirt on the cheek ; a 
large piece of anything, especially of something soft ; blads 
and dawds, large leaves of greens boiled whole. Gael, blad, 
a mouth, a foul mouth ; bladach, garrulous, abusive, wide- 
mouthed; hladair, a babbler, synonymous withjt?toi«eV. The 
OE. hloderit is used -by Chaucer in the sense of blubbered, sig- 
nifying noisy weeping, deformed by weeping. 

She bloderii so and wept, and was so high on mode. 

That unneth she mjght speke but other while among 
Wordis of discomfort, and hir hondis wrong. — Beryn. 464. 

To hludder, blutKer, to make a noise with the mouth in tak- 
ing liquid, to make a noise in crying ; to blether, blather, blad- 
der, to speak indistinctly, to talk nonsensically. — Jamieson. 
Sw. bladra, to babble, and bladra, as OE. blubber, a bubble, 
blister. Lat. blaterare, G. plaudern, to babble. 

Black. — Bleak. The original meaning of the word blanch 
seems to be pale. Se.mona mid his blacan leohte,” the moon 
with ^ her pale light; ^‘blac-hleor ides,” the pale-cheeked 
maiden. Pol. hlakowav, to lose colour, to fade ; Bqss. hleknut, 
to fade, to wither. G. hleich, Du. bleeh, paleT Then as a pale 
complexion takes a bluish tint, the designation has passed on 
to mark the darker colours of the speUffum, and finally, in E. 
hhzck, a total absence of all colour. The Icel. blackr is ex- 
plained by Andersen, glacus seu subalbus; by Haldorsen, /ws- 
CU8, obscurtcs, and in like manner the E. bleak is used to sig- 
nify pale or light coloured, as well as livid or dark coloured. 
Er. bleemir, to wax pale or bleaked.^KoUjhanA, Hasler, to 
sunbttra> to make bleak or swart a thing by displaying it in 
the hot sun.--Cotgr. Bleak of colour, pallido, livido. To 
bleak m the sun, imbruniret— Torriano. Icel. bleikia, mun- 
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dare, albare, insolare. Here we see the verb to blealc^ radically 
identical with Ueach^ apparently used in a diametrically con- 
trary signification. In the one case the word is appUed to 
things like the living skin, which, on losing their natural 
colour by exposure to the sun, take a dark tint ; on the ot}:^r, 
to textures which are rendered white by the same |^ocess. 

In the North of England blake is used in the sense of yel- 
low, applied to butter, cheese, &c. A blakeling, a yellow-ham^ 
mer. — Brockett. As blake as a paigle (cowslip).^^ — Ray. 

Icel. blakkiy candor sine macula. — ^Haldorsen. It. hiacca^ 
white lead. ^The similarity in sound and wide variation^ in 
meaning of many of these words designating colours are ex- 
ceedingly puzzling. 

Blackguard. A name originally given in derision to the 
lowest class of menials or hangers-on about a court or great 
household, as scullions, linkboys, and others engaged in dirty 
work. 

A slave that within this twenty years rode with the Black Guard in the 
Duke’s carriage (i. e. with the Duke’s baggage) mongst spits and dripping- 
pans. — ^Webster. 

1 am degraded from a cook, and I fear that the Devil himself will entertain 
me but for one* of his blackguard, and he shall be sure to have his meat 
burnt. — O. Play in Nares. 

The word is well explained in a proclamation of the Board 
of Green 0&h i^ 1683, cited in N. and Q., Jan. 7, 1864. 

** Whereas of late a sort of vicious idle and masterless 
boys an<}/oguef^. commonly called the Black-guard, with di- 
vers other lew#%i^^^x<ibse fellows, vagabonds, vagrants, and 
wandering men and women, do follow the Court to the great 
dishonour of the same-— W e do strictly charge all those so 
called the Blackguard as aforesaid, with all other loose idle 
masterless men, boys, rogues und wanderers, who have intrud- 
ed themsdves into his Majesty’s court and stables, that with- 
in the space of 24 hours they depart.” 

Bladder. AB. 6 Wre. Icel. hhdray a hobble, blister, blad- 
det; apustole; Bav.^& 2 :^^,bi:^l^e, blister, bladder. 
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Commonly referred to G. blasen, 0. H. G. platen (Adeluiig), 
to blow, as from Gr. to blow, a bellows, bladder, 

0v<Ta\tf , a bubble ; from Cat. hufar, to blow, bnfete, a blister ; 
from Sw. blasa, to blow, bldsa, a bladder, blister, G. blase, a 
bladder, bubble, blister. And doubtless, as far as the mean- 
ing is concerned, the derivation is perfectly satisfactory. The 
form of the word however makes me think it more probable 
that it is derived in a manner analogous to E. blabber, blubber, 
of which the latter is also used to signify a bubble [see Blub- 
ber under Blab], from an imitation of the noise made by the 
agitation of liquids. Blether, a bladder, also to^make a great 
noise. — Halliwell. Bladder, Blather, Blether, chatter, foolish 
talk ; to bladder, blather, to blubber, disfigure with weeping ; 
to bluiter, to blurt, to mix up with water, to make a rum- ’ 
bling noise. — Jamieson. Sw. blddra, to babble. It must be 
observed that the sound of voices is commonly described by 
means of words expressing in the first instance the agitation 
of liquids. The G. waschen, and Icel. skola and thwcetta, are 
all used both in the sense of washing and in that of prattling. 
From the last of these are derived the Sw. twmtta, to wash, 
E, twattle, tattle, twaddle, to talk much and idly, and Du. 
borrelen, to bubble, to purl ; Fland. borlen, to vociferate, to 
shout. — ^Kil. In accordance with these analogies, I suppose 
the word bladder, blather, blether, signifying idle talking, to 
have been used in the first instance to reprgsent J;he sound of 
paddling in water, and thence to have been applied to the 
bubbles produced by such agitation, then to any inflated pel- 
licle, as a bladder. Perhaps the E. lather, may be 

evidence of the former use of blather in the sense of froth, 
bubbles. 

Blade. Icel. bladf, the leaf of a tree, blade of a sword, or of 
an oar ; G. blatt, leaf of a tree, sheet of paper, flap of a coat, 
&c. ; Dn, blad, a leaf, plate, board. The term is . generally 
applied to anything thin and flat. It may be a modification 
of the root fiat, It. piatto/ Fr. plat; Du. Q. plat; Gr. 
irXarvc, broad. But. perhaps a more definite origin maybe 
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found in the notion of foam, or a mass of bubbles, which 
we have above endeavoured to indicate as the original 
signification of Bladder. The old Dutch form of the word is 
hladevy a leaf, hladeren^ leaves, branches ; O. blatterig^ leafy. 
And we have in foam a most complete example of leafy 
structure. 

Blain. AS. hlegm^ Dan. llegne^ Du. hlegne^ Icel. hlina^ a 
boil, pimple, blister. Perhaps from hlegeuy which Schwenkand 
Adelung give as an old Swabian form of the Q. blaken^ to blow. 
Or it may be a pale or discoloured spot. Dan. bleg^ pale ; 
OHO. blaken, macula. — Schilter. AS. blceco, pallor, vitiligo. — 
Lye. Compare E. blemkh, from Fr. hlesme^ pale, wan, blcfak, 
whitish, dead-coloured. — Cotgr. 

Blame. — ^Blaspheme. Gr. fiXaer(i>rin$iy, to speak impiously. 
Lat. blasphemare, to revile, reproach, defame. Hence Ital. 
biaszmare, Fr. blasmer, and E. blame. 

Et per consilium eorum ita convementer tibi respondebo quod cum te- 
cum loquar non credo te me inde bhsjpkematurum. — Eadmer. Hist. Novo- 
rum, p. 86. 

Que quand je parle avec tous je ne crois pas que vous m’en blamiez. 

Blank. — ^Blanch. Fr. blanc, white ; blanchir, to blanch, to 
make or become white ; blanc, blanque, a blank ticket, a white 
or unwritten ticket, A ticket that does not obtain the prize. 
Hence applied* to an occasion on which the result hoped for 
has not ha|Jpene(it. Blan/c verse, verse void of the rhyme to 
which the ear is accustomed. To blanh, or blanch, to disap- 
point, to omit, pass 

Now, Sir, concerning ^ur travels — I suppose you will not hlamh Paris 
in your way. — ^Reliqu. Wott. in B, 

The Judges of that time thought it a dangerous thing to admit if ’s and 
an*s to qualify the words of treason, whereby every man might express his 
malice and UfmaK his danger. — ^Bacon in R. 

The orl^nal root of the word is seen in the G. bUnken, to 
shine, to glitter, as Iiat. Candidas, white, from candere, to 
shine, to glow. Dan. blank, shining, polished. 
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Blanket. Prom being made of white woollen cloth. Fr. 
hlanchet, a blanket for a bed, also white woollen cloth ; hlan- 
chet, whitish. — Ootgr. 

To Blare. — Blatter. — ^Blatant To roar, to bellow. Du. blue- 
ren, probably contracted from bkderen, as blader, blaere, a 
bubble, hjister, or as E. mother^ smore, Du. madder, moere, 
mud. The present forms then should be classed with blether , 
blather, bladder, the origin of which has been explained under 
BUb. 

She (the ship) roade at peace through his only pains and excellent endur- 
ance however envy list to blattef against him. — Spenser in R. 

Blateroon, an empty boaster; — Spenser. Sp. baladron, s. s. 
haladfar, to bellow, talk loud and much ; pu. balderen, to 
bellow, to cry, the place of the liquid being very easily trans- 
posed in these imitative verbs. 

Du. blaet, blatero, ventosus, ihagniloquus, a boaster ; bhe* 
ten, blaeteren, blaterare, stulte loqui, proflare fastum. Hence 
Spenser’s blatant beast, the noisy, boasting, ill-speaking beast. 
Gael, blare, a loud noise; blaodhrach, blarach, clamorous, 
noisy. Ir. blaodh, a shout, blaodhrach, brawling, bawling. 

Blast. A gust of wind. AS. blman, to blow; bhest, a blast. 
To blast, to destroy, to cut ofl* prematurely, as frait or veget- 
ables struck by a cold or pestilential blast of air. 

Blatant See Blare. 

Blaze. 1. A strong flame. AS. blase, bUessb, blym^ a torch, a 
lamp; 6/ascre, an incendiary ; leel. Jfossf, a flame ; 6/ys, Dan. 
blus, a torch ; Du. bios, redness Sw. brasa^^&re, and, as a verb, 
to blaze; 8p. brasa, Fr. braise, embraser, to. set on 

fire. A blaze is so intimately connected with a blast of wind, 
as to render it extremely probable that the word Sfozc, a 
flame, is radically identical with AS. Ummn, G. hlmen, \xi blow. 

If the .fire were named from the roaring sound which it pro- 
duces, it IS obvious that the designation wotild be -equally ap- 
propriate for the blast of wind by which the conflagration is 
Accompanied and kept up, and which, indeed, is the immedi- 
ate cause of the roaring sound. X>n the other hand, a con- 
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nexion may be suspected with Icel. Uob^ light, lysa^ to shine, 
as in Pol. lysk^ poly sky blysk, a flash, gleam. 

2. A white mark on the face of an animal, a white 
mark on a tree made by stripping off a portion of the bark. 
In the former of these applications are found Sw. blcesa, Dan. 
bits, G. hldsse, Du. blesse (Kil.). As Kilian has si\&^Mmckey 
macula emicans, a shining spot, probably the signification of 
a white spot on a dark ground may ariso from the notion of 
shining like a blaze or flame, Sc. bleis, bless, bles. — Jam. It 
is remarkable, however, that a streak or mark of this nature 
is frequently designated by the same term with baldness. 
Thus the Du. blesse signifies not only a white streak on the 
forehead, but a bald forehead.-— Kil. Bohem. Pol. lysy, bald ; 
lysina, a baldpate, a blaze or white streak on the forehead. 
The E. bald is also used, in both senses, as has been observed 
under that word. Mid. Gr. (iaXiog, ipaXiog, Bret, bal, marked 
with a blaze; Firm, paljas, bald. Bohem. pies, "Russ, pljesch, 
baldness, the priestly tonsure ; pTjeschina, a bald spot. Hung. 
pilis, baldness. 

To Blaze. — Blazon. 1. To blow abroad, to spread news, to 
publish. AS. blcBsan, Du. blaesen, to blow. 

Remembering him that loye to wide yhlowe 
Yelt bitter fruit dthough swete sede be sowe. 

Troilus and Cressida, i. 385, 

And saii 4 that through thy mediing is ihlom 
Your bdthe lofe, ther it was erst not knowe. Ibid. 

But now, friend Cornelius, sith I haye blasened his yaunt hearken his 
vertue and worthiness. — Ge^^ilVffiook in R. 

Utterers of secrets he from thence debarred, 

Babblers of folly mi blazers of crime. — IP. Q. in R. 

Sw. oron^bldsare, a whisperer, backbiter. Perhaps the ex- 
pression of blazing, or blazening, abroad, was partly derived 
from the iqEtage of blowing a trumpet, as whw we speak of 
trumpeting one^s virtues. Du, ** op een trompet blaazen,^ to, 
sound a trumpet. 

2. To portray armorial bearings in their proper colours j 
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whence Blazonry, heraldry, Fr. blazon, a coat of arms, also the* 
scutcheon or shield wherein arms are painted or figured; also 
blazon or the blazing of arms.- — Cotgr. The origin of this ex- 
pression has given rise to much discussion, and two theories 
are proposed, each of much plausibility. First from the 
E. blazikt bhzen, to proclaim, to trumpet forth, whence the Fr. 
blason used, among other senses, in that of praise, commend- 
ation ; blason funebre, a funeral oration ; blasonner, to ex- 
tol, to publish the praises, proclaim the virtues of. — Cotgr. 
Du. blasoen, thraso, gloriosus, magniloquus, also preeconium, ‘ 
laudes (Kil.). i. e. the matter trumpeted forth or proclaimed 
by a herald, which would ordinarily consist in the first place 
of the titles and honours of the party on whose behalf the 
herald appeared. Then, as th^ purport of armorial bearings 
was to typify and represent the honours and titles of the bear- 
er, and to make him known when otherwise concealed by 
his armour, the term was transferred to the armorial bearings 
themselves, or to the phield on which they were painted. 

The other derivation, which Diez treats as hardly doubtful, 
is from AS. hlcese, a t<5rch, a flame, splendour^ The term would 
then be applied to the armorial bearings painted in bright 
colours on the shield or surcoat, in the same way as we speak 
of an illuminatedMS. — a MS. ornamented with coloured paint- 
ings ; Fr. planches illumin^es, coloured prints.* Prov. blezo, a 
shield, properly a shield with armorial device ; ‘‘ blezos cu- 
bertz de teins e blancs e blaus, ” shields covered with tints 
of white and blue. Or the word might spring from the same 
origin by a somewhat different fftlki of thought. The AS. 
blase, blase, is used in the sense of manifestation declaratio. 
— Lye. Icel. blaser ud, visui patet, it is manifest. — Anders. 
Hence the derivative blason, like the synonymous cognisance 
in English, might be used to signify the armorial bearings of 
an individual, as the device by which he w^ knqwn or made 
manifest when completely* cased in armour. 

To Bleach. To make white. AS. blmcan, &om hlmo, pale. 
Ueilmf jyxxi Uaken, See Black. 
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Bleak. In a secondary sense hleah is used for cold, exposed^ 
from the effect of cold in making the complexion pale and 
livid. See Black. 

Blear. 1. Slear-eyed/ having sore inflamed eyes, like one 
that has long heen weeping. PI. D. blarren, to blare or roar, to 
cry or weep. blarrede sinen langen tranen/^Jie cried 

till the tears ran down. Hence hlarr^oge or lileer^ogc^ a cry- 
ing eye, a red watery eye. 

2. The term lleavy in the expression “ to blear one^s eye/^ 
to deceive one, is totally different from the foregoing, and 
seems identical With hlur^ a blot or smear concealing some- 
thing that had originally been distinct. 

He that doeth wickedly, althougli be professe God in bis wordes, yet 
be doeth not for all that see God trjiely : for be is seen with most purely 
scowred eyes of faitb, which are blurred with the darkness of vices. 

Udal in Bicbardson. 

In this sense it agrees with Bav. plerren^ a blotch ; plerTy 
gephrTy a mist before the eyes. Pr8estigi£e,^fer vor den au- 
gen ; ^‘Der Teufel macht ihnen ein cities jp&rr vor den au- 
gen/^ the devil makes a vain hlur before their eyes. — Schmel- 
ler. So in P. P. 

He blessede them with bis buUes and hlered bure eye. 

By a similar metaphor Pdl. ttiman is a eloud, as of dust 
or mist ; tumanic, to cast a mist before the eyes, to humbug. 

To Bleat. Ap imitative word intended to represent the sound 
made by sheep or' goats. Gr. jiXtixaofiai, G. hWken, tp bleat as 
sheep, or to low as oxen. 

Bleb. A drop of watei^Blister. See Blab. 

Bleed. See Blood. 

Blemish. A stain in a man’s reputation, a spot, a fault, a 
disgrace. — Bailey. From the O. Fr. hlesnUr^ tdcher, souiller, 
salir, to spot, to soil.— Eoquef. The modem sense of the Word 
bleme fit blesme is pale, wan, bleak, dead-coloured, — Cotgr. 
blesmksure, biemmemeni, paleness, wanness, bleakness^ As AS. 
bhc includes the notice of pale apd dark, and toem itself sig- 
nifies not only pale but Uvid or dark of hue, it is probable that 
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hleme was applied to the dark colour of lifeless flesh, aud thence 
to a bruise, a spot, or blemish. The Proraptorium has hlemyS'- 
ahen or hlenschyn — obfusco. 

According to Diez the proper meaning of blemir is to bruise 
or make livid with blows, from Icel. blami* the livid co- 
lour of bruise, livor, sugillatio, color plumbeus ; blama, to 
become livid. Sw. blema^ a boil, wheal, pimple ; Pol. j)lama, 
a stain, spot, blot, a blot on one’s name or reputation ; pla- 
miCy splamiiy to spot ; splamic sicy to stain one’s honour or re- 
putation, to disgrace one’s name. So in Sw. flacky a spot, blot, 
stain; flacky pd em goda namriy a spot, a bjemish in one’s 
reputation. — ^Widegren. 

Blench- — Blenoher. — ^Blanoher. To blench is sometimes used 
in the sense of blanking one, to make him feel blank, to discom- 
fit, confound him. Bejaune, a novice, one that’s easily blankt 
and hath nought to say when ho should speak.” — Cotgr. 

For now if ye so shuld have answered him as I have shewed you, though 
ye shuld have somewhat blenched him therwith, — Sir J. More in Bichardson. 

At other times it is synonymous with blinky to wink the 
eye, shrink from a dazzling light, boggle at something, start 
back. 

What is ’t you hlenA at ? what would you ask ? 

Speak freely.— B. and F. in Nares. 

And thus thinkande I stonde still 
Without blenchinge of mine eie, 

Bight as me thought that 1 seie 
Of Paradeis the moste joie.— Gower in R. 

And now are these but mansbond (i. e. slaves) raskaile of refous — 

For these ne shalle ye bknk.---R, B. 115, 

Ne speddestu nogt mid thine unwrenche (trick) 

For irb ad war aud can well blenche. 

Owl and Nightingale, 170» 

To blink the question is to shrink from it, to winK at it, 
avoid looking it in the face. 

In the same sense we have flinehy quinoky and mnce or mnehy 
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the fundamental meaning of each of which is rapid vibration, 
and thence an involuntary start. 

1^0 flinch is the equivalent of the TiM^flikken^ Q^,flinken^ to 
glitter ; flink, quick, active ; to quinch, of Du, quincken, mi- 
care, motitare — Kil. ; while wime or winch is a modification 
of winhy the vibration of the eyelids. 

From the sense of rapid vibration blench came to be used 
for a trick, a movement executed for the purpose of engaging 
attention, while the agent accomplishes a purpose he is desir- 
ous of concealing. 

Gif bandes urneth to him-ward (the fox) 

He gength wel swithe awaiward 
And hoketh patkes svtrithe narewe 
And baveth mid him bis blenches yarewe. 

Owl and Nightingale, 375. 

It is then applied to rags flickering to and fro in the wind 
for the purpose of frightening birds, by the German hunters 
termed flindern^ from their flickering or fluttering motion. 

Ljke as the good husbande when he hath sowen his grounde, setteth up 
cloughtes or thredes which some will call shades, some blenchars, or other 
like shews to feare away byrdes. — Sir T. Elyot in E. 

The term seems thence to have been transferred to beaters 
set to frighten back the game and drive them in the way of 
the sportsmen. 

To Blend. A numerous class of words may be cited, with or 
without the nasal, representing the sound made by the. agita- 
tion of liquids. Swab, blotzen, to chum, to dash cream up 
and down with a plungi^ Du. phtzen^ plmseny to fall into 
water with a sudden noise, to plunge. To blunge clay, in pot- 
ters' language, is to mix it up with water to a fluid consistency. 
Du. blanssenf to dabble in water. — Biglotton, Sc* to bluiter^ 
to make a rumbling noise, to bluiter up with water, to dilute 
too much ; bluiter^ liquid filth ; to bluther^ hludder^ to make a 
noise with the mouth in taking any liquid.— Jam. To 
der water, tp stir or puddle, to make it thick and muddy. — 
Halliwell. Of this latter the E. blende AS. blendittn^ Icel, 
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blanda, to mix, seems the simple form, but by no means* there- 
fore a previous one in the order of formation, as will be re- 
marked in the observations on the origin of the word Blink. 
Sw. blanda vain i »««, to dash wine with water. Afterwards 
applied to the notion of mixing in general, whether the sub- 
ject matter is wet or dry, although in the latter case the con- 
sciousness of the imitative source of the word is wholly lost. 

To Bless. — ^Bliss. AS. blitkei joyful, merry, blithe; hlky 
joy, gladness, bliss; bltthsian, hlissiany to rejoice, be glad; 
hletsiany to bless, to consecrate ;* bletsung, a blessing. OHGr. 
blidey glad, joyful ; bliduy joy ; Paradises bli^nissUy the joys 
of Paradise ; blideUy to rejoice. A similar development has 
taken place in the Slavonic languages. Russ^ hlagoy well; 
bhgayay goods, riches ; blajennii (Fr. j), blessed, happy ; Serv. 
blagy good, sweet ; blagoy money, riches ; Pol. blogiy blissful, 
sweet, graceful, lovely ; Bohem.* blazsy happily, fortunately, 
well; blahy (obsolete), happy; blaziUy blahoslaviti (=beno 
dicere), to make happj, to pronounce happy, to bless ; hlazent/y 
blahoslavenyy blessed, happy; Blazenay Beatrix. 

From the action of the hand making the sign of the cross 
while blessing oneself or others, the verb to bless is sometimes 
found in the singular sense of to brandish. 

Their burning blades about their heads do bless , — P. Q. 

Scarce had I laid hands on mj truncheon when they llesl my shoulders 
with their pines in such sort, as they wholly deprwed m« of my sight. — 
Shelton’s Bon Quixote in E. 

For the same reason a man is said to bless the world with 
his heels when he is hanged. — 

BUght. A hiirt done to com or trees that makes them look 
as if they were blasted. — Bailey. Pi. D. verhlekkm, to bum 
up< “ Do Sonne het dat Koom verblekket,” or “ Dat Koom 
is verblekket,” from blekken, to shine^ to lighten. Perhaps 
the notion originally was that it was blasted with lightning. 
OHO. bkff, blieh-Jiur, lightning.— Btem. Wtb. Or, it may 
be teom the discoloured &ded appearance of the blighted 
com. AS. Meec, pale, Uvid.- 
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Blind. Deprived of sight. Doth. hUnds, Icel. hlindr, D. 
blind. Thence applied to anything which does not fulfil its 
apparent purpose, as a blind entry, ail entry which leads to 
nothing ; AS, blind-netel, a dead nettle, or nettle which does 
not sting ; G. hlinde femter^ — thUren, — tascheHy false win- 
dows, doors, pockets. 

A blind is something employed to blind one or prevent one 
from seeing, as a window-blind, to prevent one looking through 
the window. 

The origin of the word must be treated in the next 
article. 

Blink. A wink, a look, a gleam, glance, moment. AS. 
hlican, to glitter, dazzle ; G. hlieken^ to shine, to glance, to 
look ; Du. blichen^ to glitter ; blick^ a flash, a glance, a wink ; 
blick-oogheny to wink; blicksemy lightening. With the, nasal, 
Du. blinckeHy to shine, to glitter; G. blinkeny to twinkle, 
shine, glitter, and also to wink, as the result of a sudden 
glitter. 

The sound of k before an s, as in Du. blkksemy readily pass- 
es into a ty giving G. UitZy a flash, glitter, glimpse, lightning ; 
blitzeny to flash, glitter, lighten. The insertion of the nasal, 
as in the case of blick and blinky gives blinzen, blinzelny to 
twinkle, wink, blink. — Kiittner. BlinzleVy a blinkard ; hlinz- 
dvgigy blink-eyed, weak-eyed. Sc. blent, a glance; Swiss 
blenden, a flash of light ; Dan. blende, to dazzle ; Sw. hlund, 
a wink, ft wink of sleep ; blunda, to shut the eyes. The term 
then passes on to designate the complete privation of sight. 
Du. blindselen, ceBCutire^j^Secultare, to be blind, to act like a 
blind person. — ^Kil. G- blinzehmam, or hlinde^kuh, blinds- 
man’s-bufl*. 

The origin of blind would thus be the figure of blinking 
under a strong light, and blink itself sometimes used to ex- 
press absence of vision. 

To bljnk the question Is to shut oneh eyes to it, to make 
oneself wilfully blind to it. A horse's Wtn&rs are the leather 
plates put before his eyes to prevent his seeing. Nor ought 
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it to startle us to find the simple form of the word derived 
from a frequentative, as hlinzeln^ bUndselen. For this, I believe, 
is a much more frequent phenomenon than is commonly- 
thought, and ah instance has lately been given in the case of 
blend. Words aiming at the direct representation of natural 
sounds ^re apt to appear in the first instance in the frequen- 
tative form. 

It is remarkable that in addition to the words with an ini- 
tial /, which may be grouped around the Lat lux, light — as 
Fr. lutser, to shine ; lustre, brilliancy ; Icel. lias, light ; AS. 
lig, a flame, liget, lightning ; Pol. Igsk, a flash — two similar 


classes may be pointed out with an initial bl and gl. Thus, 


With an initial 1. 
L&t. lux 
lucere 
AS. lig 
Icel. loga 
Dan. lue 
G. lohe 
E. low 
E. to look 


With bl. 

Gy. flame 

to burn 


With gl. 


flame, G. bliihen 
blaze E. to blow 


G. gluhen 
E. to glow 


G. blicken, to shine, Du. glicken, to shine 


to look 


G. blinken, to shine 

Icel. lios, light Icel. blys, a torch Ir. glus, light 
lysa, to shine Sc. bleezo, a blaze S&. gle?Bj splendor 
Fr. luiser, to shine AS. glisian, glisnian, 

to shine 

Gr. \€vffauf, to see Icel. blossi, flaTn^ E. gloss 

Dan.blusse, toglow Sc. gliss, to glance, 
E. blossom to look 

Pol. lysk, a flash Pol. blysk, a flash Sc. glisk, a glance 
E. lustre Buss.blistat,toshineE. glister, glisten 

G. blust, blossom 
PL D. bliise, bleuster, 
abeacon^fire; bleis-* 
tern, to glisten 
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G.bliniseBibliiizeln, Du^ glixisteren, to 
to twinkle sparkle 

Sc. blenti a glance Sc. glint, a flash, 
glance 

Ban. glindse, to shine 
E. glance 


Icel. litr, colour, G. bliithe, a flower Sc. gleit, to shine 
lit, aspect Icel. glita, to glitter 

G. loderen, to blaze Du. bloeden, to Du. gloeden, to bum 
blossom 

W. blodau, flowers 

Du. loedte, fire irons gloedte, fire irons . 

Sc. glede, hot coals 
Dan. glindre, to 
glitter 

W. llathr, shining, Sw. glatt, shining, 

polished, smooth clean, smooth 


AS, lioma, a beam G. blume, a flower Du.glinmien,toburn 
of light G.flimmen, to gleam E. gleam 

Lat.lippus, a winker Gr. to see Dan. glippe, to wink 

Gr. Xa/iTTtei, to shine Du.glimpen,to blaze 

L. lampas, a lamp O.Sw.glimma, glim'* 

ba, to shine,* glim* 
ber, splendour * 
Icel. glampa, to 
shine, to glittter 
Dan, gUmt, a flash 
E. glimpse 

OE. levin, lightning Sc. glevin, to glow ; 

gliff, a glimpse ; to 
gliffin, to wink 

Blister. Du. bluyster/ LbA. puitula, jpusula, a bubbley.blis* 
ter, pimple. Both the Englishrand the Latin word are from 
the notion of blowingy expressed by cognate roots, which differ 
only in the insertion or amission of an / after the initial L 
The E. must be ref^^red to AS* to blow, 
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whence hlasty bluster , to blow in gusts, to puff and be noisy, 
Bav. blausterny to breathe hard, while Lat. pustula, pusula^ 
must be classed with forms like Gr. to blow, Gt. bauseUf 
busten, pausten, Sw. pustUy to blow, puff, swell. 

The /, it must be observed, in imitative roots is an exceed- 
ingly moveable element, and easily changes its place, or is 
inserted or omitted. Thus we have blab and babble^ bubble and 
blubber^ Langued. hJouca and Fr. bonder ^ to bubble, buckle, 
blouquette and boudettey a little buckle, W. blisgy plisg^ shells, 
husks, and pisgy pods, blisters. 

Blithe. Goth, hleithsy mild, merciful; Icel. blidhry mild, 
gentle ; OHG. blidey Du. blijde, as in E. blithe, joyful. See 
Bless. 

To Bloat — Bloated. — Bloator. To bhte, to swell, also to set 
a smoking or drying by the fire. — Bailey. Icel. blautr, soft, 
soaked. Sw. bloty Dan. bTody soft. Sw. blotUy lagga i blot, to 
soak, to steep. Hence E. bloated, having an unsound swollen 
look, as if soaked in water. In like manner the Fin. hostua, 
signifying in the first instance to soak, is also used in the 
sense of swelling ; kostia, subhumidus, inde humiditate tumi- 
dus. Sw. blotjisky fish which is set to soak in water prepara- 
tory to cooking, cured fish. — Ihro, When fish under this 
name was imported into England, it was naturally supposed 
that the signification of the first element of the word had re- 
ference to the process by which it was cured, ^ind hence to 
bhte has been supposed to mean to smoke, to cure by smoke. 

I have more smoke in my mouth than would hloie a hundred herrings. — 
B. and E. in Nares. 

You stink like so many hloaUherfingB newly taken out of the obimney. — 
B. Jouson, Ibid. 

Blob.— Blab. — ^Bleb. A BmaU globe or bubble of liquid or 
lump of anything wet and soft; a Uob of dew; a blob of 
ink, a blot ; a blister, a gooseberry. MohUt, blotted, blur- 
red. -^^amieson. From the sound of a drop falling. See 
Blot. ' 

Block. The stem or trunk of a tree. — ^Bailey. A solid mass 
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of wood, stone, or the Kke. Hence, to block up the way, to 
close it with a solid mass. Gael. A/oc, ro.und, orbicular. Fr.* 
bloc^ bloty a block or log ; en blocy in bulk, in the lump or mass, 
taken altogether. It may be formed like doty clody bloty Sc. 
hlad, from the sound of a small mass of something soft thrown 
against the ground. See Blot. The primary meanirg would 
thus be a small mass of anything, an unformed mass, as dis* 
tinguished from things'fabricated out of it, the unhewn bole 
of a tree, any lump or mass of things. 

But as the original meaning of Fr. boticle or the equivalent 
blouque (H^cart) seems to be a bubble, then anything round 
and prominent, as a buckle, or as in Prov. hochy blocUy the 
boss of a buckler, perhaps the same figure may lie at the root 
of bloc in the sense of a round unshapen mass. Compare E. 
bulk and Pol. bulkay a bubble. 

Blond. Fr. blondy light yellow, straw-coloured, flaxen ; also 
(in hawks or stags) bright tawny or deer-coloured. — Cotgr. 
Diez suggests that the word may be a nasalised form of Icel. 
blaudy Dan. blbdy soft, weak, in the sense of a soft tint, a sup- 
position which is apparently supported by the use of the word 
blbdc in Austria for a weak, pale tint. — Schmid. It is certain 
that we have in E. blunt a nasalised form of the foregoing 
root. But it is probably not to this root that blond is to be 
referred, but to the Pol. bladyy pale, wan, It. biado (of which 
the evidence cxistsdn biodettOy bluish, shiadarCy to grow pale. 
See jB/we), blue, pale ; UavOy blue, straw-coloured. — Diez, Florio. 
O. Fr, bhky bloty blue; bloiy blond, yellow, blue, white, — 
Roquefort. Prov. bloty llou, fair in colour, as the skin or hair. 
It should be remarked that the Du. blond is used in the 
sense of the livid colour of a bruise as well as in that of flaxen, 
yellowish; blond On blaauw doan, ,to beat one black and blue; 
blondheidy couleur livide.**-Halma. 

Jpiood^ — ^Bleedi Du. blood, G. blut. Doubtless named for 
the same reason as Du. Hotdneh prov, E. bloody Gt. bliithe, 
a flower, from the bright colour which these objects exhibit, 
from Gb hltdten, to glow. Both bfut and bluihe are writtasi 
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hluat by Otfried, and bluhm is used in the Swabian dialect iu 
the sense of Schmid. Erplotetiy to be red with rage. 

— Schilter. See Blow. 2 . 

Bloom. — Blossom. See Blow. 2 . 

Blot. — Blotch. The word blot arises from an attempt to re- 
present ^he sound of a drop of liquid or portion of something 
wet or soft falling on the ground. ¥1x1x1. plattata, leviter 
ferio, sclopum odo surdum, to strike with a sound such as that 
which the Germans represent by the syllable Klatsch ! Platti, 
a spot, blot, or such a sound as that just mentioned. Prov. 
Dan. hlat, hlatte, a small portion of anything wet; en hlat 
mnd, skarn, a drop of water or filth ; blwk-blatte, a blot of 
ink ; kohlatt (Sw. ko-bladde)^ a cowdung ; blatte^ to fall down, 
throw down. The Sc. hlad represents .the noise of a blow, 
especially a blow with something soft ; a blad d weet,'* a 
heavy fall of rain ; a hlady a lump of anything soft, a dirty 
spot on the cheek. — Jamieson. Then as a lump of something 
wet thrown on the ground spreads itself flat, Fr. se blottivy to 
squat or lie close. Blotter y to blot ; blotiey bloutrOy a lump, 
clod. — Cotgr. Dan. piety a blot, spot ; pletter % soleriy spots in 
the sun ; E. plot of land, a spot or small portion of land ; G. 
plotzy a blow or the sound of it ; platzen, platscheny as Sc. 
blady to sound like a blow, to plash ; platz-regeuy a heavy fall 
of rain ; blatz, a spot, a blot — ^Schwenck. E. blatchy to spot 
or blot. 

If no man can like to be smutted and Matched in his face, let us learn 
much more to detest the spots and blots of the soul. — Harmar in K. 

Blotch^papery blotting paper. — Halliwell. Swab, blatschcy 
prov. E. a blanchy a blotch of pustules run together. Du. 
blutaeny to strike ; bluU koorts, the spotted fever. — Kil. 

But we may arrive at blaich or blotch from the same fim- 
damental source by a somewhat different connexion. In these 
imitative roots a final t and k interchange very frequently, as 
weEas an initial bl or pi, ani gl, U. Thus we find Du, jrfoctc, 
pkchf vleeke, Sax. bleck, a blot, stain, spot .of ground; plack^^ 
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t)erwery a daubet ; plackey a blow ; plaek^papievy blotting pa- 
per. — KiL AS. hlcBcOi blcecthe^ vitiligo, a discoloured spot on 
the skin, a bloach, blatch, blotch. 

Parallel with the foregoing, but with an initial hi instead 
of hi, pi, we have Du. kladde, a blot, spot, blemish ; hlad^pa- 
pier, blotting paper, waste paper; hlad-hoeck, Sw. Idadd, a 
memorandum book, explaining Jamieson^s hlad, a portfolio ; 
G, hUck, a blot, blur, spot ; klechen, to blot, daub, scribble ; 
kleck-papier, kleck-buch, blotting paper, memorandum book. 
To the latter form the Sc. chtch corresponds as bloach or 
blatch to Du. K'lian^s bleck, plack. A clatch of lime, as much 
as is thrown from a trowel in a wall ; to clatch, to daub with 
lime. — Jam. 

Blot at Backgammon. See Backgammon. 

To Blow. 1. AS, blawan, to blow, to breathe ; G. blahen, 
to puff up, to inflate, a parallel form with blasen, to blow. In 
like manner Jjat, ^a-re, to blow, corresponds with Sw. 
to puff, to breathe hard. 

To Blow. 2. Bloom. — ^Blossom. — ^Blowze. — Blush. To come 
into flower, to show flower. The primary sense is to shine, to 
exhibit bright colours, to glow. Du. hloeden, hloeyen, hloemen, 
florere. — ^Kil. G. bliihen, to shine with bright colours, to 
blossom, to flourish. We have before observed (imder BKnk) 
that the root signifying light and the connected ideas is de- 
veloped in a** threefold form, with a simple I as initial, or 
with bl, gl. With the former we have AS. lig, a flame, Icel. 
loga, Dan. he, G, lake, OE. and Sc. low, a flame, a blaze. 
With an initial bl, OB.G. pluhon, to flame, mrpluhiteB, eiar- 
sisti, bluh, a flower. — Schmid, 

The passage to forms with a final a is seen in Lat. lucere, 
Fr. luiser, to shine, whence a numerous class of related forms. 
Icel, Uo9, Dan. lye, light; led. lyaa, to shine, and with an ini- 
tial bl, Icel. Uys, AS. blyec^ Dan. him, a torch. Du. hlose, 
rubor^ purfuriasum, the recess of the cheeks, whence E. 
Blowsse. ** A girl whose face looks red by running abroad in 
the wind and weather is called a Uowz^, and said to have a 
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blowzing colour/^ — Kennk in Halliwell. be in a blowze, 

to look red from heat.” — ^Halliwell. Du. blosaerd, a red- 
cheeked person. Dan. blusse, to blaze^ to flattie, blusse i an- 
sigtety to glow in the face, to blush, in which sense the Du. 
hlosen is also used. PL D. hlusey bleuster, a beacon fire ; Nord- 
bluse^ thg Northern lights ; blmstem, bleisternj to shine, to 
glitter; de Bahken hhmtert^ the cheeks glow. — ^Brem. Wort. 
Swab, hluhy hlut^ blust, a flower, the part. of a plant that ex- 
hibits gloving brilliant colours. — Schmid. Then with a de- 
rivative m, AS. blosm, blostm, Du, blosem, a^blossom. 

Again corresponding to Icel. Uomiy splendoivr> AS. leoma^ a 
beam of light, the form with an initial hi gives E. bloomy ori- 
ginally to shine, to glearix. — Jamieson. 

The sone wes brjcht and schynand clere 
And armouris that bornyst were 
Swa hiomyt with the sonnys beme 
That all the land was in a leme. — ^Barbour. 

And he himself in broun sanguine wele dicht 
Above his uncouth armour hlomand bricht.— D. V. 

It is then applied to the bright colour of the healthy cheek, 
the lumen purpureum juventae ; to the delicate tint on certain 
fruits, and generally through the Gothic tongues furnishes 
the designation of a flower, for the reason above mentioned. 
Icel. blbmiy blomstr, Du, bloemOy bloemsel, G. hlume, E. bloom, 
flower. 

Blow. We are in some doubt of the origin of this word. 
It comes very near Gr. a stroke, from ^Xticrtna, to strike ; 
Dat. plaga, a blow, a stroke, Goth, bliggivan, OHG. bliuwan, 
to strike, Swab, blduen, to strike, to throw. On the other 
hand, it may be named from the livid mark produced by a 
blow on the body. Du. blaeuw, hlne, livid J blaeuwe oogh^, 
Pris. ^ bldu aoA, a black eye ; Duv Uamimny bhwen, to strike; * 
bkuwd, a beater.— Kil. PL D. livid marks. 

bhd$bd and UamUay wound and bruise. Si qrfts alium ad 
sangu^ effiisfonem vel livorem vulgo Jfoioe dictum l®8erit.” 
Ad livorem et sanguinmn^ quod bhot et blawe dicixnus.'^*— 
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Hamburgh Archives, a . jy. 1292, in Brem. Wort. ** Nis hir nau- 
der blaw ni blodelsa,^^ there is here neither bruise "nor wound. 
— Wiarda. BTaum^ blau schlagen. — Brem. Wort. From 
the sense of striking that of casting or throwing might be a 
secondary application, as in Swab, hlauen. 

O. Fr, blau, coup, tache, meurtrissure— Eoquef jrt, a blow, 
a bruise, Du. placke, macula, labes, a blot, spot ; plaeke van 
slaegen, ictus, a bruise. — Biglotton. 

Blubber. — Blather. These words seem directly formed by 
imitation, and are intended to represent the noise made by a 
mixttire of air and liquid shaken together, or spluttering out 
together, whence the sense of bubble, froth, foam. The wa- 
ter blubbers up.” — ^Baker Northamptonshire Gl. Bloher 
upon water, bouteillis.” — Palsgr. 

And at his mouth a blubber stode of feme. — Chaucer. 

Hence the modern application to the coating of fat with 
which the whale is enveloped, consisting of a network or 
frothy structure of vessels filled with oil. 

Cetaceous fishes— whose whole body being encompassed with a copious 
fat blabber, which doth the same thing to them that clothes do to us.— Ray 
in Richardson. 

Bohem. blubonciti, to bubble up. 

At the present day the ordinary application of the verb to 
blubber is to‘ weej>*in a noisy manner, making an incoherent 
noise with the mouth, and thenco to disfigure the face with 
weeping. 

Her swofien eyes were much disfigured 

And her fair face with teares was foully blubbered, — Q. 

In the same way to bludder or bluther^ to make a noise with 
the mouth in^taking any liquid (Jam.), is used in the mm 
of blubbering or woeping, 

Berariitns if he had seen ^ 

He would out his eea.---C^dand h lom. 

Her swSet btifMU 
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Blue. OHG. J&e, hlaw ; It. himo^ Prov. Uau, fern. Uam, 
Notwithstanding the little apparent resemblance, I have 
little doubt in identifying the foregoing with W. gla$^ blue, 
green, grey, pale ; Gael. glaBy pale, wan. The interchange of 
an initial ^/, hi, or gr, hr, is very frequent. Wejnay cite for 
example (3^. gluhen, bluhm, B. glow, blow ; Gr. 
a herb; Gr, jSaXayor, Lat glms; Ir. glaodh and hlaodh, a 
about ; glagaireachd and hlagaireachd, a blast, boasting ; Bret 
Iruk, W. grug, heatli. We thus identify the Celtic gla$ with 
G. blass, pale ; 0. Fr. hloes, blots, bloi, blue ; blaztr, to make 
blue, and thence, to fade, to spot, to bruise — Roquef. ; Langued. 
blazi, faded, withered, bruised; Prov. bleztr, to fade, grow 
pale, dirty — ^Raynouard. The usual interchange of a final z 
and d connects these with Pol. bladg, pale, wan, bledmec, to 
fade ; It. biado, blue, pale, the evidence of which is seen in 
biadetto, blueish, and ahiadare, to become pale or wan. — Flor. 
Hence we pass to Prov. llahir, to become pale or livid, in the 
same way as from It. iradire, to Fr. trahir. The change from 
a medial to is still more familiar. We find accordingly 
It. sbiavare, as well as sbiadare, to become pale, and biavo 
(Diez), as well as biado, blue. The Romance blare is more- 
over, like the Celtic glas, applied to green as well as blue. 
Blaroyer, verdoyer, devenir vert ; hlavoie, verdure, herbe.-— 
Roquefort. 

Hence we may explain the origin of the It. 'biada, btam, 
com, originally growing com, from the brilliant green of the 
young corn in the spring, contrasted with the brown tint of 
the uncultivated country. Biada, tutte le semente ancora 
in erba.^^ — ^Altieri. The gradual change of colour in the 
growing plant from a bright green to the yellow tint of the 
reaped corn (still designated by the term biada) may perhaps 
explain the singular vacillation* in the meaning of the It. 
Uaro, which is rendered by Florio, pale straw-coloured. It 
is remarkable however that the E. hloike (identical, with AS. 
blac^ G. hlddh, pale) is provinoially used in the sensb of yel- 
low. btaie 08 a paigh, as yellow as a cowslip. 
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Toward Aurora a-morwe as 1 gan wake 

A l61defare ful eer]j tok hir flihte 

To fore mj study sang with her fetheris blake. 

Lydgate, in Percy Soo. x. 166. 

Fieldfare, AS. fealo-for, from fealo^ yellow. 

The Du. blond is also applied to the livid colour of a bruise, 
as well as the yellowish colour of the hair. O. Fr. b^t, blond, 
jaune, bleu et Wane. — Eoquefort. ^Th\is it becomes diflScult 
to separate Mid. Lat. hlamsy blue, from the Lat. Jlaom^ yel- 
low, Bohem. plawy^ yellowish red, Pol. plowy^ pale yellow, 
discoloured {plowied, to grow yellow, to lose colour, to fade), 
Qc.falby and TL, fallow ^ fawn-coloured, reddish yellow. 

Bluff. Du. blaf planus, mquus et amplus, superficie pland, 
non rotunda ; blaf aensight facies plana et ampla, a bluff 
countenance; blaf wn voorhooft^ fronto, having a bluff fore- 
head, a forehead not sloping but rising straight up. — Kil. So 
a bluff shore is opposed to a sloping shore. Blaffarty a plain 
coin without image or superscription. — Kil. A manner, 
a plain unomamented manner. 

The word is probably derived in the first instance from the 
sound of something falling flat upon the ground, Du. ploffen, 
to fall suddenly on the groimd, to plump into the water. — 
Halma. 

It then signifies something done at once, and not introduced 
by degrees oj ceremonious preparations ; a shore abruptly ris- 
ing, or an abrupt manner. 

In like manner from an imitation of tfie same sound by the 
syllable Dm, plompy abrupt, rustic, blunt. See Blunt* 

Blunder. The original meaning of Uundef seems to be to 
dabble in water^ from an imitation of the sound. It is a nasal 
form of such words as blothet, bluiteVy bluitery all representing 
the agitation of liquidsi, and then generally idle talk. l)an. 
pluddeTy earth and .water mixed together, puddle, idle talk ; 
pluddroy to dabble in the mud, to puddle, mix up turf and 
water. Then with the nasal,.tQ blunder water, to stir or 
puddle, to make water thick and muddy ; and metaphorically, 
blunder y confusion, trouble. — ^HaUiwell. 
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To shuffle and digress so as by any means whatever to blunder an advers- 
ary. — Ditton in Bichardson. 

Analogous forms are Du. blansseny in \ water dobbelen, to 
dabble — Biglotton ; E. to blunge clay, to mix it up with wa- 
, ter. — Halliwcll. 

To blunder is then, for the same reason as the synonymous 
dabble y used for the work of an unskilful performer'. Blunderer 
or blunt workery hebefactor. — Promptm. 

What blunderer is yonder that playeth diddil, 

He findeth false measures out of his fond fiddii. 

Skelton in K. 

Hence a blunder y an ill-done job, a mistake. 

Like drunken sots about the street we roam : 

Well knows the sot he has a certain home, 

Yet knows not how to find the uncertain ^lace. 

And blunders on and staggers every pace. — Dryden in R. 

The word is here synonymous with fiounhery the original 
meaning of which is, VikQjixji. flodderen (Weiland), to work in 
mud or water. To blunder out a speech, to bring it out hast- 
ily with a spluttering noise. G. herauspoUern or keraus- 
platzen, to blurt or blunder out something. — Kiittner. 

See Blurt, Blunt, Bodge. * 

Blunderbuss. Primarily a man who blunders in his work, 
does it in a boisterous, violent way ; subsequently applied to 
a short, wide-mouthed, noisy kind of gun. 

PI. D. buller-haky huller^Jaany Sw. buller-basy a blustering 
fellow ; G. polter-hansy one who performs his business with 
much noise, bawling, and bustle; pdterery a blunderbuss, 
blunderhead, a boisterous violent man.-— Kiittner. From G. 
bullemy polteruy to make a noise. The Du. has dmder-busy 
a blunderbuss, firpm the loud report ; hm^ a fire-arm. — Halma, 
^Blanket A light blue colour. Pol. hlekity aamre, blue. 
Probably radically identical with E. Ueak^ pale, wan, as the 
senses of paleness and blue colour very generally run into 
each other. 

Sbmt Before attempting to explain the formation of the 
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TTord; it will be well to point out a sdnse, so different from 
that in which it is ordinarily used, that is not easy to dis- 
cover the connexion. Bare and blunt, naked, void. 

It chaunst a sort of merchants which were wont 
To skim those coasts for bondmen there to bay — 

Arrived in this isle though bare and blunt 
To inquire for slaves. — F. Q. * 

The large plains — 

Stude blunt of beistis and of treis bare, — D, V. 

A modification of the same root, without the nasal, appears 
with the same meaning in Swiss naked, bare, un- 

fledged ; Sw. blott, Gt. bloss, It. biotto, biosso, naked, poor ; 
Sc. blout, blait 

Woddis, forestis, with naked bewis blout 
Stude strippit of thare wede in every hout. — B. V. 

The blait body, the naked body. — Jamieson. The two 
senses are also united in Gael, maol, bald, without horns, 
blunt, edgeless, pointless, bare, without foliage, foolish, silly. ‘ 
Maolaich, to make bare or blunt. 

Now the Swiss bluntach, blunsch, is used to represent the 
sound which is imitated in EUglish and other languages by 
the syllable plump, viz, the sound of a'* round heavy body 
falling into the water ; bluntschen, to make a noise of such a 
nature, to phunp 4nto the water.— Stalder. A similar sound 
is represented by the syllables phtz, pJutz — Kiittner ; whence 
Du, plotsen, plonsen, plompen, to fall into the water ; G. 
platz-reffen, a pelting shower of rain. We have then the 
expressions, mii etwas heraue^platzen, or heraus plumpen, to 
blunt a thing out* to blurt, blunder, or blab out a thing — • 
Kuttaer ; to bring it suddenly out, like a thing thrown down 
with a nofee, such as that represented by the syllables 
bluntach, phtZi pktmp / to plump out witiii it. Swab. jplatzenf 
to throw a luting violently down; 

Peradveaturc it w&te good rather to keep in good sflence thyself than 
blunt forth rudely.— Sir T. Mine fa iSth^hardeoti. 
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The term blunt is then applied to things done suddenly, 

without preparation. 

Fathers are 

Won by degrees, not hluntly as our masters 
Or wronged friends are. — Ford in R. 

A hhm^^ manner is an unpolished, unceremonious manner, 
exactly corresponding to the GF. plump. Plump mit etwas 
umgehen^ to handle a thing bluntly, awkwardly, rudely. — 
Kuttner. 

It is from this notion of suddenness, absence of preparation, 
that the sense of bare, naked, seems to be derived. To speak 
bluntly is to tell the naked truth, Sw. blotta sanningen. The 
syllables blot, blunt, plump, and the like, represent the sound 
not only of a thing falling into the water, but of something 
soft thrown on the ground, as Sw. plump, a blot, J^^n.plud^e, 
to plump down, Prov. Dan. blatte, to fall down, fling down ; 
Mat, a portion of something wet, as cow-dung. — ^Molbech. 
Then as a wot lump lies where it is thrown, it is taken as the 
type of everything inactive, dull, heavy, insensible, and these 
qualities are expressed by both modifications of the root, with 
or without the nasal, as in E. blunt, Sc. btait, dull, sheepish. 

Then cometh indcvotion, through which a man is so blontf and hath swiche 
languor in his soul, that he may neither rede ne sing in holy dhirche. 

Chaucer, in Richardson. 

We Phenicianis nane sa blait breistis has.-c-D, Vt 
Non obtusa adeo gestamus pectora Poeni. 

Sc. Blaitie^bum, a simpleton, stupid fellow, and in the same 
sense, a bluntie, Du. blutten, homo stolidus, obtusus, inanis. 
~Kil, 

‘‘ A blade reason ” is used by Pierce Plowman for a point- 
less, ineffectual reason. Thus we are brought to what is now 
the most ordinary meaning of the word blunt, riz. the ab- 
sence of sharpness, the natural connexion qf which with the 
qualities above mentioned is shown by the use of the Latin 
obtuIbB in the foregoing passages, ^ Art active intelligent 
lad is said to be sharp, and it is the converse of this metaphor, 
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when we speak of a knife which will not cut as a blunt knife. 
The word dull, it will be observed, is used in both senses, of a 
knife which will not cut, and an unintelligent, inactive per- 
son. Swiss bluntschi, a thick and plump person. — Stalder. 

It will be seen that the G. plump y respecting the origin of 
which we cannot doubt, is used in most of the senses for 
which we have above been attemptmg to account. Plumpy 
rough, unwroilght, heavy, clumsy, massive, thick, and, figur- 
atively, clownish, raw, unpolished, rude, heavy, dull, blockish, 
awkward. — Kiittner. Plomp^ hebes, obtusus, stupidus, 
plumbous, ang. blunt. — Kil. 

In like manner from the sound of a lump thrown on the 
ground, imitated by the syllable boty is formed Du. boty bi>tte, 
a blow ; boUvoety a club foot ; boty plump, sudden, blunt, dull, 
stupid, rude, flat. Bot zeggeUy to say bluntly. — Halma. 

Blur. A smear, a blot. Bav. plerreriy a blotch, discoloured 
spot, especially on the skin. — Schmeller. As the Du. has 
bladeVy blaercy a bladder ; adery aerOy an ear of com, and the 
E. to slubber or slur over a thing, it is probable that blur 
may be from bluddevy hlutheVy blubber y to make a noise with 
the mouth, disfigure with crying— Jam. ; bluteVy to blot, to 
dirty, to blubber. — ^Halliwell. 

The Sp. borrary to blot, to efface ; horrorty a blot,^ rough 
sketch ; borrosoy botched, bungled ; seem related to the E. 
word through anr^elision of the ly as in G. blusen and bausetiy 
to blow; Du. bhffeny hafferiy to bark; E. spirt and spKriy 
blotch and hotchy &c. 

To Blurt. To bring out suddenly with explosive sound 
of the mouth. Sc. a blirt of greeting, a burst of tears. — 
Jamieson. Belated to blutteVy bidder y as splirt to splUftter. 
To spUrty to sport out, — ^Halliwell. It; boocheggiare, to 
make mouths, or blurt vrith, one^s x^outh ; chicohere, a flurt 
with one^s Jngers, or blurt with one's mouth.— FloriOr 
^ BludL See Blow,i2. 

Bluster; blow in pufiEs^ blow tiolontly, swagg^. An 
augmentative from bkat Bav* blasteUy hlamtetn^ to snuff, to 
be out of temper. — Schmeller. 
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Boa. A large snake. It. boa, bora^ any filthy mud, mire, 
puddle, or bog ; also a certain venomous serpent that lives in 
the mud, and swimmeth very well, and grows to a great big- 
ness. — Florio. 

Boar. wAjS. har^ Du. beer. As the AS. has also eafor^ and 
Du. ever-^wiriy it is probable that hoar has no radical identity 
with GF. eher^ Lat. aper. 

Board. Du. herdy G. hretty a board or pladk. AS. hordy 
an edge, table, margin, Du. boordy a margin, edge, border. 
Fr. bordy edge, margin. Icel. hordy a border, outward edge, 
board, table, whence bord-mdry literally edge-wood, i. e. 
planks or boards. 

Med endildngura baenum var umbuiz a busum uppi, reistr upp hord vidr a 
utanverdom thaukom sva sem viggyrdlat vcri. — Sverris Saga, c. 156. 

Along the town preparations were made up on the houses, 
planks raised up outside the roofs, like the parapets {vig- 
gyrdily war-girdle) raised on board a ship in a naval en- 
gagement. 

Boast. To talk big, to puff oneself^ tp use inflated lan- 
guage, to threaten. 

Scbe wald nocht tell for M nor yet reward. — Wallace. 

Tamus there duke reulis the middil oist 

With glare in hand m&id awful fere and Y. in Jam. 

The act of pufiing and snorting is the ciatural expression 
of pride or anger. G. bausen, pausen, pausfen, to blow, to 
swell the cheeks. For hoffart pamten^ to be puffed up with 
pride. Baus-hack, having puffed up cheeks; baus^backige 
reden, pompoius language. Dan. puste, PI. D. puxtsten, Fris. 
poesten, to blow. In a similar way poffen, to blow, to swell, 
proflare fastum, fumos jactare, efllare inanes glorias, grande 
loqui ; Poffer, jactato];, thraso, miles gloriosus, arrogans, 
ventoeus. — ^Kil. 

Boal. AS. IMy Du. boot It. hateUo, Fr. hatem, Icel. 
hUr, W. Md, Gael. b&ta. It seems the same word with 
book, a'Wide open vessel. Bret, bag, bak, a boat, whence Fr. 
bacy a ferryboat. 
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To Bob. — Bobbin. To move quickly up and down, or back- 
wards and forwards, to dangle ; whence Joi, ft dangling ob- 
ject, a small lump, a short thick body, an end or stiunp ; also 
a quick turn, whence, to bob^ to cheat, in the same way that 
to diddle signifies deceiving one by rapid tricks. Q-ael, babaff, 
a tassel, fringe, cluster ; baban, a tassel, short pieces of thread. 
From the last must be explained Fr. bobine, E. bobbin, a 
ball of thread wrapped round a little piece of wood, a little 
knob hanging by a piece of thread. Pull the bobbin, my 
dear, and the latch will fly up.^^ — Red Riding-hood. 

To Bode. To portend good or bad. AS. bod, gebod, a 
command, precept, message ; boda, a messenger ; bodian, to 
deliver a message, to make an announcement. — See Bid. 

To Bodge. To make bad work, to fail. 

With tlya we charged again ; but out alas ! 

We bodged again as I have seen a swan, 

With bootless labour swim against the tide, 

And spend her strength with over-matching waves. — H. VI. 

The sound of a blow with a wet or flat body is represented 
in G. by the syllable paUch ; whence patschen, to smack, to 
dabble or paddle ; patsche, a puddle, mire, mud. Now un- 
skilful action is constantly represented by the idea of dab^ 
bling y einen pateeh thun, • to commit a blunder, to fail, to 
bodge. Hast scho’ wide^ patscht P ” Have you. failed again P 
Etwas auspatsch^,^^ to blurt a thing out. — Schmeller. 
Bodice. A woman’s stays; fonnerly bodies, from fitting 
close to the body, as Fr. corset firom corps. ** A woman’s bo- 
dies, or a |>air of bodies, corset, corpset.” — Sherwood’s Diet. 

Thy bodiee bolstred out with bumbast and with bagges. — Gascoigne in R. 

i. e. thy bodice staffed out mth cotton. 

Bodl^ A amali instroment for priching, a dagger or large 
blunt needle. lath, hadyti, to stick, thrust something 
pointed, as a hom, needle, bayonet ; Bohem. hod, a prick, 
stitch; a prickle, point, bayonet; to pricks 

Buss, ho^z, a spur, iodilo, u sting ; iodat, to Imtt, strike with 
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the horns. French houter^ to thrust, and E. hutty to push 
with the horns, exhibit another modification of the root. 

Body. AS. hodigy Gael, hodhag. It seems the same word 
with the G. bdttichy a cask, the two being spelt without ma- 
terial^ difference in the authorities quoted by SchmeUer ; bot» 
tigy policy potachay a cask ; bottichy bodiy the body of a shift 5 
potakhtty potachay bodies, corpses ; pottichy botichy a body. In 
like manner E. trunk and G. rumpf signify a hollow case as 
well as the body of an animal. We speak of the barrel of a 
horse, meaning the round part of his body. The Sp. barrigoy 
the belly, is identical with Fr. bdrriqucy a cask. 

The signification of the root boty of which the E. body and 
G. bottich are derivatives, is a lump, the thick part of any- 
thing, anything protuberant, swelling, hollow. W. boty a 
round body ; bothy the boss of a buckler, nave of a wheel, 
hothogy roxmd, rounded ; Wallon. bodty rabodcy thick-set, 
stumpy ; bodeiiCy belly, calf of the leg. — Grandg. 

The primary sense of body is then the thick round part of 
the living frame, as distinguished from the limbs or lesser di- 
visions ; then the whole material frame, as distinguished from 
the sentient principle by which it is animated. In like man- 
ner from bol, signifying anything spherical or round, E. bole, 
the stem of a tree ; Icel. bolr, the trunk of the animal body, 
or stem of a tree, body of a shirt ; Lap. boll, pdU, palleg, the body. 

Bog. The word has probably been introduced ^ from Ireland, 
where bogs form so large a feature in the country. Gael, bog, 
to bob, to move, equivalent to E. gog in gog-mire, quagmire ; 
Ir. bogadhy to stir, shake, or toss ; Gael, bog, soft, moist ; bo- 
gan, anything soft, a quagmire ; Ir. bogach, a bo^, moor, or 
marsh. 

To Boggle. To be scrupulous, to make difficulties about a 
thing like a startlish horse passing an object of terror. From 
bogle, a ghost or hobgoblin ; bogle-bo, a scarecrow. — Jam. See 
Bugbear. 

We start and boggle at every unusual appearance, and cannot endure the 
sight oi the bugb^*— Glanville in Todd. 
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You boggle shrewdly, ereiy feather starts ycu.-^All’s well that ends well. 

To Boil.— A Boil— Boll, — ^Bole, — Bowl. Lat. hullire^ bidlarey 
Fr. houiUir^ IceL huUa^ to bubble up, to boil. The origiu is 
doubtless an attempt to represent the noise made by boiling 
water. The Sc. hull&r is explained by Jam. a loud g#gling 
noise, the sound of water rushing violently intq a 9^/ily, bub- 
bling. Icel. hullt^ the rumbling of the intestine^. 

Then as the boiling of water is produced by bubbles of 
steam rising rapidly to the surface, the Lat. hulla is applied 
first to a bubble, then to any small spherical object, a boss, 
stud, lump of lead on which the seal was stamped to authen- 
ticate a solemn document. Lap. palh^ a little ball, a silver 
knob or button. 

A bubble affords so natural a t3rpe of roundness as to lead to 
a very general use of the root bol, bul, pul, in expressing the 
notion of roundness, swelling, protuberance, inflation. 

Thus we have Icel. bola, a bubble, pustule, boil ; Sw. hula, 
a bump, swelling, dint; Du. buile^puile, a boil or swelling; 
buikn, puilen, Sw. hulna^ to swell, to bulge ; OE. hollen, holne, 
swollen. 

Ye ben holnun with ^ride. — Wickliff in B, 

Du, bol, sweUing, cavernous*; bol, bolh, a globe or sphere, 
the head or bulb of an onion, a round loaf ; bolleken, the boll 
or seed-vessel of the flax plant. Sp. bola, Pr, boule, E. bowl, a 
ball or spherfe of ^bod, lead, &c. Fin. pullo, a drop of water ; 
pidlo-poski, swollen cheeks, puf/aito, round, swollen, puUistaa, 
to puff up ; pulU, a round glass or flask ; Icel. hoUi, a cup, 
teacup ; £. bowt,^ a roimd hollow vessel as well as a solid ball. 

The idea of roundness is then made to include cylindrical 
as well as sph^cal eurvaturO) giving Icel. bolr, the boh or 
round trunk of i tree, or of the animal body ; W. bolt holy, 
the belly ; Lap. hoU, p&U, pdlleg, the body. 

A similar seriee^f designations from the image of a bubble 
may be seen in Fm, happa, a bubble, boll, tumour; kuppeh, 
kupiula, a heppi, a cup ; crop of a bird, 

head of cabbage, whisp of Straw I kilpukka, mjibmg gh)btdar. 

o ' 
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Boil. An inflamed swelling. Du. buile^ G. beule. The 
name of an imposthume or swelling of this kind is usually 
taken from some designation of a bubble. Thus G. blase is a 
bubble in the water or blister on the skin. A bleb, a bubble, 
a blis^ or blain*. — Eay. The word hoppar signifies pocks or 
pustules in Icel., and bubbles in Fris. Dat waer hopet, the 
water boils. — Outzen. Finn. Uupld, a bubble, blister, boil. So 
in Icel. hola, a bubble, blister, boil; bolu-sott, the small-pox. 
See To Boil. 

Boisterous. — ^Boistous. — Bustuous. JBoistous and bustuous 
were formerly used in the sense of rough, rude, uncultivated, 
unomamented, violent, strong, large. 

And for rude.words and hoistous percen the heart of the hearer to tJie in- 
rest point and planten there the sentence of things so that with litel help 
it is abMo spring, tjiis boke that nothing; hath of the great flodc of wytte, 
ne of semelyche colours, is dolven with rude words and hoystous and so 
drawe together as to make the catchers thereof more ready to hent sentence. 
—Chaucer, Testament of Love. 

In the same short prefaee it is used in a widely different 
sense. 

In winter whan the weather was" out of measure boutons and the wyld 
wynd Boreas maked the wawes of the ocean se to arise. 

As hoystous as is here at baie. — Chaucer. 

Boystows, rudis ; brntus, rudis, rigidus ; '' rudis in- 
doct'us, boystous.^^ — Pr, Pm. and Notes,. 

Douglas translates Virgil^s violentia by bttsiuousness, Lynd- 
say speaks of the busteous blast ” of the last trumpet. 

It became a very frequent epithet of th^ wind, and hence 
perhaps the association with the idea of blustering led to the 
modern form of boisterous, applied exclusively to noisy, vio- 
lent action, to which hoistous was far from being limited in 
early times. 

Time makes the tender twig 

To bousteoua tree to grow.— Tu^rville in R. 

The real origin* is the W. hwyst, wild, whence hwyst-ffl, 
wild beast ; hwystus, brutal, ferocious* ~ Spurrell. It is the 
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same word with the G. tomty wild, desert ; Pol. pusty, waste, 
desert, empty, void, and figuratively, wild, loose, wanton, 
frolicsome; Du. woest, wuest, vastus, desertus, ot sordidiis, 
iurpis, deformis, incultus ; woest menscA homo agrestis, rus- 
ticus, durus, indomitus — KiL ; a sense in which boistous is 
frequently used by our early authors. 

In PI. D. the word, becomes, wild, fearful, savage 
(approaching the form of the E. boisterous) ; ** een bustern 
oord,^^ a waste ground. — Brcm. Wort. Du. bijstory hideous, 
frightful, bewildered, troubled, and as an adverb, frightfully, 
violently. — ^Il'alma, * De stad hijster maecken,” to lay waste 
the town. — Kil. 

Bold. Daring, courageous. Goth, baltha ; OHG. baldy 
free, confident, bold. G. bald, quick. Icel. balldr, strong, 
bravo, handsome ; hallr, strong, courageous ; Dan. bold, in- 
trepid, excellent, beautiful ; Sw. bald, proud, haughty, war- 
like. AS. balder, bealder, hero, prince. Fr. baud, bold, in- 
solent ; baude, merry, cheerful. — Cotgr. 

Bole. The round stem of a tree, column of the throat. 

And by the throte-holle he caught Aleiii.— ChaucQ?. 

“ A captain — which with a leaden sword would cut his own throte-boUe” 

Hall in R. 

The origin, as has been shown under Bail, is the root bul, 
hoi, representing Vi bubble, and thence applied to anything 
round and swelling, as W. bol, the belly ; Icel. bolr, Sw. b&l, 
the trunk of a man’s body, or of a tree. Another develop- 
ment of the same root is the following Boll. 

Boll. The round heads or seed-vesSfels of fla?:, poppy 
(Bailey), or the like.* Du, bol, boUe, a head; boUeJeen, capi-* 
tulum, capiteUum,-— KU. Bret, boldh, poldh, beldh ; W. 
bul, flal-boU. 

Bolster. The meaning of this word is a bag or case made 
prominent by stuflBbag, from a root signifying protuberance 
or inflation. It is applied to a bonlting-sock in the Pr. Pm. 

Bulte-pooko or buUtarre, taratantarum/^ ' It has a much 

0 % 
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wider application in Dutch, where it signifies a mattras or 
pillow, or the stuffing with which it is filled, as well as the 
casing of grains or fruits, the husks of nuts or of corn, cods 
of peas and beans, &c., also the puffincss of a well-fed body ; 
** holster, pinguis corpore, bucculentus, malis plenioribus et 
inflatis/^-»"Kil. 

Bolster is related to Du^ bult, a bulch or hump, bulie, a 
mattras, Sp. bulto, a protuberance, swelling, a pillow-case, 
and perhaps to bolsa, a purse or pouch, as Dan. blomster, a 
flower, to E. bloom, or as E. holster, a pistol-case, Sw. holster, 
a coYering, to Du. hulse, the husk or case of grain, &c. 

Bolt. — 1. A knob-headed arrow for a cro8S-bow% 

2. A bar of iron* or wood to keep something fast or to fast- 
en one object to another ; originally a rod with a large head 
to hinder its passing through an opening, for the purpose of 
fastening something at the other side. O', bolzen, a cross- 
bow bolt, also a large nail with a broad head and opening 
below (i. e. a bolt for a shutter). — Kuttner. Swiss boh, a 
perpendicular beam standing on another, whence bolz-gerade, 
bolt upright. Fr. houlon, a long big-headed peg of wood 
with which carpenters fasten pieces of timber together. — 
Cotgr. 

Du. bout, bout-pijl, sagitta capitata — Kih; bout van € been, 
the thigh bone, from its large head ; bout van ket schouder- 
blad, caput scapula), the knob of the shoulder-blMe. 

The primary meaning of bolt is thus a head or knob, and 
in some parts of Germany bulbs and onions are called bolzen. 

The origin is seen in Sw. hulta, Lat, pultare, to knock, to 
beat ; Du buhen, pulsare ; E. polt, a thump or blow. — Halli- 
welL Hence Du. bult, gibbus, tuber, a hump or lump. — Kil. 
E. polUfoot, a club foot. — See Boult. 

Bomb. Fr. bombe, It. bomba, an iron shell to be exploded 
with gunpowder. From an imitation of the noise of the ex- 
plosion. It. rimbombare, to resound. In E. we speak of a 
gun booming over the water ; Du. bommen, to resound, to beat 
a drum, whence bomme, a drum; bombammen, to ring bells. 
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Dan. hammer y a thundering noise ; homrCy to thunder, to 
thump ; Gr. (iofjfiuvy Lat homhircy to buzz, to hum ; W. bwm- 
hwr, a murmur. I bommey os a bumble-bee doth or any fiio. 
Je bruic/’ — Palsgr. in Way. 

Bombast. — Bombasine. Gr. (iofifivi, the silk- worm, raw silk ; 
l^ofi/ivKia, silk dresses. . It. bombicCy a silk-wonn, bombicma, 
stuiF, tiffany, bombasine. — Altieri. The material called by 
this name, however, has repeatedly varied, and it is now ap- 
plied to a worsted stuff. 

When cotton was introduced it was confounded with silk, 
and called in Mid. and Mod. Greek j3ajw/3aiciov ; Mid. Lat. 
bambacium. It. bambagioy whence It. bambaginOy Ft. bomba- 
si/iy basiriy cotton stuff ; E. bombase, bombast, cotton. 

Need you any ink and bombase. — Hollyband in R. 

As cotton was used for padding clothes, bombast came to 
signify inflated language. 

Lette none outlandish tailof take disport 
To stuflfe thy doublet full of such bumbasL 

Gascoigne in R. 

When the name passed into the languages of Northern Eu- 
rope, the tendency to give meaning to the elements of a word 
introduced from abroad, which has given rise to so many 
false etymologies, produced the ]?1. D. baum^bast, G. baum- 
wolUy as if viade^from the bast or inner bark of ^ tree ; and 
Kilian explains it hoom-hasytiy hoom-wolle, gossipium, lana 
lignea, sive de arbore ; vulgo hombasium, q. d. boom-sye^ i. e. 
sericum arhoreum, from boom, tree, and sijde, sije, silk. 

Bond. A.S. hindan, band, hunden, to bind ; G. band, an 
implement of binding, a string, tie, band ; pi. bande, bonds, 
ties. O. Du. bond, a ligature, tie, agreement. — Kil. In legal 
language, a bond is an instrument by which a person binds 
himself under a jgenalty to perform some act. 

Bone. G. bem^ the leg, bone of the leg, the shank ; achsel 
bein, hrmt-bein, the shoulder-bone, breast-bone. Du. been, a 
bone in general and also the leg. Now the office of a bone as 
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to act as a support to the human frame, and this is especially 
the function of the leg bone, to which the term is appropri- 
ated in G. aftd Du. 

We may therefore fairly identify 3one with the W. a 
stem or base, a stock, stump, or trunk ; and in fact we find 
the word ^n W. as in G. and Du. assuming the special signi- 
fication of leg : W. honogy having a stem or stalk, also thick- 
shanked; crook -shanked; hondeWy bonfraBy 

legged, from teUy bras, thick. 

Bonfire. A large fire lit in the open air on occasion of 
public rejoicing. Named from the beacon-fires formerly in 
use to raise an alarm over a wide extent of country. Dan. 
baun, a beacon, a word of which we have traces in several 
English names, as Banbury, Banstead. Near the last of 
these a field is still called the Beacon field, and near Banbury 
is a lofty hill called Crouch Hill, where a cross (or crouch) 
probably served to mark the place of the former beacon. 
The origin of the word is probably the W. bdn, high, lofty, 
tall, whence ban-ffagly a lofty blaze, a bonfire. Many lofty 
hills are called Beacons in E. and Ban in W. ; as the Breck- 
nockshire BannSy or VannSy in W. Bdnau Brychyniogy also 
called Brecknock Beacons. 

Bonnet. Fr. bonnet. Gael, bonaid ; a head-dress. The 
word seems of Scandinavian origin. From boy boa, hua, to 
dress, to set in order, honady reparation, •.dress, Hufwud- 
honady head-dress ; toagg-hpnady wall hangings, tapestry. But 
bonad does not appear to have been used by itself for head- 
dress. Irish, boin^ady a bonnet or cap, is referred to beanny the 
top or summit (equivalent to W. penny head), and eidey dress. 

Booby. The character of folly is generally represented by 
the image of one gaping and staring about, wondering at 
everything. Fr. badaudy a fool, dolt, ass, gaping hoyden — 
Cotgr. ; from badare, to gape. A gabyy a siUy fellow, gaping 
about with a vacant stare.— Baker. Gawneyy a simpleton, 
ibid. 5 from AS. ganimy to yawn. 

On the same principle from ba, representing the sound na- 
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turally made in opening the mouth, Ir. doio / Gr, /Ja/3at ! an 
inteijcction of wonder ; Sp* ioio, foolish ; "Rouchi, 6aia, the 
mouth, and figuratively a gaping imbecile ; daiaie, ddtou, in 
the same sense. — H^carL '^alon. ddder, houbairy bdhaUy bo'u^ 
hie ; It. hahbtOy a booby, simpleton, blockhead. 

Book. AS. boc; Goth, bokay letter, writing; hj>ko$y the 
scriptures ; hokareiSy a scribe ; G. buch-staby a letter ; 0. Slav. 
biikuiy a letter ; Russ, bukva, bukmryy the alphabet. Diefeji- 
bach suggests that the origin is bukiy signifying beech, the name 
of the letter J, the first consonant of the alphabet, although 
in the OG. and Gael, alphabet that letter is named from the 
birch instead of the beech. 

Boom. In nautical language, which is mostly derived from 
the Low German and Scandinavian dialects, a boom is a beam 
or pole used in keeping the sails in position, or a large beam 
stretched across the mouth of a harbour for defence. 

Du. booMy a tree, pole, beam, bolt. — Kil. 

To Boom. To sound loud and dull like a gun. Du. bom- 
men. See Bomb. 

Boon. A favour, a good turn or request, — Bailey. The 
latter is the original meaning. AS. ben, benCy petition, prayer. 
Thin ben is gehyredy Luke i. 13. Icel. beidney petition, from 
beida (E. bid)y to ask. 

Boor, A peasant, countryman, clown. Du. hoevy G. baucTy 
from Du. 5oifM?ow^to till, cultivate, build, G. baueny to culti- 
vate, inhabit, build ; Icel. buay to prepare, set in order, dress, 
till, inhabit. 

From the sense of inhabiting we have neighboufy G. nach- 
bar, one who dwells nigh. 

From the participle present, led, huandiy hoandiy oomes 
bondiy the cultivator, the possessor of the farm, master of the 
house, loM-band. 

See Bown, Busk, Build. 

Boot, Fr. hotts. Du. hotOy hoten-shoeny pero, oalceu^ rusti- 
cus e crudo corio. — ^KU. Swab, bosseny short Tboots.— Schm, 
It would appear that in Kilian^S time the Du. bote was similar 
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to the Irish brogue and Indian mocassin, a bag of skin or 
leather, enveloping the foot and laced on the instep. It is 
thus doubtless the same word with the It. botta, Sp. Prov. 
bota, Pr. botte^ a hollow skin, a Y^ssel for holding liquids. — 
See Butt. 

To Boot. — ^Bootless. To booty to aid, help, succour.-— Bailey. 
Boot of bale, remedy of evil, relief from sorrow. To give a 
thing to- boot is to give it into the bargain, to gwe it to im- 
prove the condition^ already proposed or agreed on. 

Clement the cobeler cast off hus cloke 
And to the nywe fayrc nempned it to sellc ; 

Hick the hakeneyeman hitte has hod after— 

There were chapmen ychose the chaffare to preise 
That he that haddc the hod sholde nat habbe the cloke. 

The bctcre thing by arbitours sholde bote the werse. — P. P. 

i. e. should contribute something to make the bargain equal. 
Bootless, without advantage, not contributing to further the 
end we have in view. Du. boete, baete, aid, remedy, amend- 
ment ; hocten, to mend, and hence to fine, to expiate ; boeten 
den dorsty to quench one^s thirst ; boeten het vier, AS. befan 
fyVy to betf the fire, properly to mend the fire, but used in the 
sense of laying or lighting it, struere ignem, admovere titio- 
nes.' — Eil. Pr. boute-feuy an incendiary. 

Por the derivation of the word see Abet, where it is deduct- 
ed from the setting on of dogs, an image ^hic^ji furnishes a 
designation for the act of blowing up the fire in other in- 
stances. Thus from uzz ! izz ! the cry used in irritating a dog 
and setting him on to fight, the It. has uzzare, izzare, aizzare, 
adizzare, atizwrey attizzarCy to set dogs on to fight, to provoke, 
to stir up the fire. Prom the notion of mending the fire the 
signification may have been extended to that of unending in 
general ; or the figure of urging forwards dogs may have been , 
used to express the idea of driving forwards, pushing on to- 
wards an object, and thus of obtaining a better position. If the 
latter $e the path by which the idea of mending has been at- 
tained, it is probable that the Du, baete, advantage, utilitas. 
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commodum, lucrum, et medela, remedium ; haet^ bat, bet, po- 
tius, melius, magis, plus — Kil. ; and the E. better must be ex- 
plained in the same manner. It will be observed that the 
word advantage literally signifies furthq?:ance, the being 
pushed forwards, and thus the equivalent haete, above men- 
tioned, might well be derived from a verb signifying to urge 
or push onwards, while the adverb haet, hat, bet would signify 
in a higher or further degree, in a condition more conducive 
to the object of desire. 

The Goth, hwa boteitJt mannan, what boots it a man, what 
does it better a^man, might have been translated, what does 
it advance a man, what does it further him. 

It is naught honest, it may not avannce 
Tor to have dealing with such base poraille. 

Chaucer. Priar’s ProL 

Booth. This word is very widely spread in the “^sense of a 
slight erection, a shelter of branches, boardi^, &c. Gael, both, 
hothag, bothan, a bothy, cottage, hut, tent, bower. Bohem. 
hauda, budka, a hut, a shop ; budowati, to build ; Pol. buda, 
a booth or shed, budowac, to build. Icel. bud, a hut or tent, 
a shed, a shop. 0. Sw. scedes-^bod, a granary ; maUbod, a 
cupboard. Du. boede, boeye, a hut, cupboard, barn, cellar. 

Neither G. bauen, to build, nor E. abode, afford a satisfac- 
tory explanatidfi. In the Slavonic languages the word signi- 
fying to build seatofl a derivative rather than a root. See 
Bower. 

Booty. It is admitted that Fr. butin, It. bottino, are derived 
from G. heute. The Sw. byte points to the verb byta, to ex- 
change or divide, as the origin of the word, the primary sig- 
nification of which would thus be the division of the spoil. 

Halfva byining af alt that rof. 

A half sWe of all thc^t spoil. 

Hist. Alewd. Mag.'in Ihre. 

In like manner the booty taken in war is called in Icel. 
grip*deildi and hlut-skipti, from deUa and skipia, to divide. 

Borachio. A wine -skin, and metaphorically a drunkard. 
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Sp. horrachay a leather bag or bottle for wine. Gael, horrachay 
a bladder, from bon^Uy to swell. See Burgeon. 

Border. Pr. hordurey a border, welt, hem or gard of a gai- 
ment, from bordy edge, margin. Icel. bordy limbus, ora, ex- 
trcmitas ; bordiy fimbria, limbus. 

To Bore. — Burin. G. bohreriy Icel. iom, Lat. forare. Hung. 
funiiy to bore, furdy a borer ; Fin. puraSy a chisel, terebra 
sculptoria; purastoa, scalpo, terebro, scTilpo; Ostiak. poVy 
paVy a borer, piercer. 

The Fin. purrUy to bite, leaves little doubt as to the primi- 
tive image from whence the expression is tak^n, the action of 
biting affording the most obvious analogy from whence to 
name the operation of a cutting instrument, or the gradual 
working a hole in anything. The Icel. bit is used to signify 
the point or edge of a knife ; hitVy sharp, pointed. We speak 
in E. of an edge that will not bitey and it is doubtless in the 
sense of Icel. hit that the term centre-^bit is applied to an in- 
strument for boring. The corresponding forms in Lap. are 
parrety to bite, and thence to eat ; and parrets, an awl, a borer. 

The analogy between the operation of a cutting instrument 
and the act of gnawing or biting leads to the application of 
Fin. puruy Esthon. purrOy t6 anything comminuted by either 
kind of action, as Fin. puru, chewed food for infants, sahan 
puniy Esthon. pu purro (saha = saw ; pu = wood), OHG. uz- 
boroy urboroy sawdust, the gnawings as it^^ereof the saw or 
borer. 

Another derivation from Fin. purrUy to bite, is puririy dens 
mordens vel caninus, the equivalent of the It. borinOy bolinoy 
a graver’s small pounce, a sharp chisel for cutting stone with — 
Flor. ; Fr. and E. buririy an engraver’s chisel, the tool with 
which he bites into his copper plate. Compare Manx, birragy 
a sharp-pointed tooth, or anything pointed, Gael, bioragy a 
tusk, which are probably from the same root. Pin. purasy a 
chisel, differs only in termination. 

Boreah Lat. BoreaSy the North Wind, horealisy northern. 
Russ, boreiy the N. wind ; burguy tempest, storm. 
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Boroxigh. A word spread over all tho Teutonic and Ro- 
mance languages, AS. lurg^ burhy hyrig^ a city, whence the 
frequent occurrence of the termixxation hury in. the names of 
English towns, Canterbury, Newbury, &c. Goth, hmrgsy 
Icel. horgy It. horgoy Fr. lourg. Gr. Trvpyoc, a tower, is pro- 
bably radically connected. ** Castcllum parvum quern burgum 
vocant.”--'Vegetius in Diez. Hence must have arisen bur^ 
gensiSy a citizen, giving rise to It. borgese, Fr. bourgeois, E. 
hurgessy a citizen. 

The origin seems to be tho Goth, bairgan, AS. beorgan, to 
protect, to keep, preserve. G. bergen, to save, to conceal, 
withhold ; Dan. bierge, to save. Sw. herga, to save, to take 
in, to contain. Solen bergas, the sun sets. The primitive 
idea seems to bring under cover. See Bury, Borrow. 

Borrel. A plain rudo'fellow, a boor. — Bailey. Frequently 
applied to laymen in contradistinction to the more polished 
clergy. 

But wele I wot as nice fresche and gay 
Som of kem ben as horel folkis ben, 

And that unsittynge is to hero degre. 

Occleve in Halliwell, 

Tho origin of the term is the O. Fr. borel, burel, coarse 
cloth made of the undyed wool of brown sheep, the ordinary 
dress of the lower orders, as it still is in parts of Savoy and 
Switzerland. See Bureau. In like manner It. bizocco (from 
hizOy grey), primarily signifying coarse brown cloth, is used 
in the sehse of coarse, clownish, unpolished, rustic, rude. — 
Altieri. 

To Borrow. Properly to obtain money on security, from 
AS. borg, borh, a surety, pledge, loan. Gif thu feoh to horh 
gesyllo,” if thou give money on loan. G. bUrge, a surety, 
bail; burgm, to become a surety, to give bail or answer for 
another. AS. beorgan, to protect, secure. 

Borsholder. — Borowholder. A head-borough or chief con- 
stable. By the Salon laws there wa3 a general system of bail 
throughout tho country, by which each man was answerable 
for his neighbour. 
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“ Ic wille that lelc man sy under horge ge binnan burgum ge butan bur- 
gum/’ I will that every man be under bail, both within towns and with- 
out.— Laws of Edgar in Bos worth. 

Hence '' borhes ealdor/^ the chief of the borh/' or system 
of bail, corrupted, when that system was forgotten, into hon- 
holder y lorough-holder ^ or head-borot^h, as if from the verb to 
holdy and borough in the sense of ti town. 

Bosh. A word lately introduced from our intercourse with 
the East, signifying nonsense. Turk, boshy empty, vain, use- 
less, agreeing in' a singular manner with Sc. hossy hollow, 
empty, poor. — Jamieson. 

Boss. Fr. bosscy a bunch or hump, any round swelling, a 
wen, botch, knob, knot, knur. — Cotgr. Du. bosseybussey the 
boss or knob of a buckler ; bos, bussely a bunch, tuft, bundle. 

The words signifying a lump or protuberance have com- 
monly also the sense of striking, knocking, whether from tho 
fact that a blow is apt to produce a swelling in the body struck, 
or because a Jblow can only be given' by a body of a certain 
mass, as we speak of a thumping potato, a bouncing baby ; or 
perhaps it may be that the protuberance is considered as a 
pushing or striking out, as projection fvom jacerey to cast. The 
Gael. cnoCy an eminence, agrees with E. knock ; while Gael. 
cnag signifies both a knock and a knob ; chap, a knob, a boss, 
a little blow. E. coby a blow, and also a lump or piece. — Hal- 
liwell. A bump is used in both senses of ©a Uqw and a pro- 
tuberance. Bunchy which now signifies a knob, was formerly 
used in the sense of knocking. Du. buteeuy botseuy to strike ; 
butecy boisey a swelling, bump, botch. 

Corresponding to boss in the sense of a lump we have Du. 
bossen, It. bussare, Fr. bousser (Roquefort), to knock ; Bav. 
buscheUy bauschen, bossen, to strike so as to give a dull sound, 
and on the other hand G. bausch, a projection, bunch, whisp 
of straw or the like. 

A J^l s$ exchanges so frequently with a t, that the fore- 
going must be considered as closely relate4 to forms like the 
E. butty to strike with the head ; Du. bot, impulsus, ic- 
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tus ; Fr. boutery to thnist ; It. luttarey Sp. botary to cast, and 
here also vro find the same connexion with the notion of a 
lump or round mass. Fr. boty a lunch«o]} or ill-favoured big 
piece of ; ill-favouredly round, 2iBpied-boty a club foot ; bottey a 
bunch, bundle ; W. boty a round body. — Spurrel. 

Then from the peculiar resonance of a blow on a hojlow ob- 
ject, or perhaps also from looking at the projection from with- 
in instead of without, the Sc. fioss, bosy bois is used in the sense 
of hollow, empty, poor, destitute. A boss soundy that which 
is emitted by a hollow body. — Jam. Bos bucklersy hollow 
bucklers. — D. The boss of the side, the hollow between 

the ribs and the side. — Jam. 

A boss is then a hollow vessel, a small cask or large jar ; 
Fr. bussoy a cask. — Diet, de Trevoux. Bosse, tonneau. — Vocab. 
do Vaud. Du. buyse, ajar, and also as E. boss^vi pipe, cock, 
water-conduit. ^^Tho Bosses at Belinsgatc.’’ — Stow. 

In the latter sense the origin is probably from the notion* 
of a tap or stopper (Fr. bouschery to stop, from bousse, bouschcy 
a bunch) regulating the flow of water, the name of which is 
transferred, as in the case of It. doccta, to the pipe or spout 
through which the water is conveyed. See Dock. 

Botch. Du. botsen, butseriy to strike, botsCy butse, a contu- 
sion, bump, boil, botch. It. bozzay a botch, blain, pock ; boz^ 
zarOy to blister, swell, bladder, Gael, bocy a blow, a stroke ; 
hbcy a pimple, pustrSe ; It. bocciay a bubble, bunch, bud ; buc- 
day a bud, cod, husk. ^ For the connexion between the senses 
of a blow and a protuberance, see Boss. 

To Botch. To mend by patching, hence to do work clum- 
sily and ill-favouredly. — Bailey. Du. boetseny butsen.- — Kil. 
From the notion of striking, as the synonymous cobbloy from 
coby to strike. Swiss batscheny batsdheriy to give a sounding 
blow, to smack ; batsoky a lump ; batscheUy patscheUy to botch 
or patch. — Stalder. 

Bote. Home^bote, Jire-boiCy signifies a supply of wood to 
repair the house, to mend the fire. AS. bdt, from hetany to 
repair. See Boot. 
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Both. AS. ButUi hutwoy batwa ; 0. Sax. hethia^ btde ; Icel. 
badir^ gen. beggia ; Goth, ba^ baioths ; Sanscr. vbhau ; Liih. 
ahbti, abbu-du; abbudiwi; Slavon. oha, oba-dwa ; 

Lat. ambo . — Diefenbach. 

Bottle. This word has two very distinct meanings*, which 
howeve^T* maybe reduced to the same ultimate root : 1. a hol- 
low vessel for holding liquids ; 2. a small bundle of hay. 

In the former sense it is immediately from Fr. houteilley It. 
bottigliay the diminutive of It. bottCy Fr. bi>ttey boutCy a vessel 
for holding liquids. — ^Diez. See Butt. Fr. bouteille is also a 
water-bubble, in which sense bottle is provincially used in E. 
— Ilalliwell. Prov. hotohy a tumour, tubercle. 

In the second sense, a bottle of hay is the Bret, bdtel 
fom7i; Fr. hotely boteaUy the diminutive of bottey a bunch, 
bundle ; bott'e de foiriy a wisp of hay ; Gael, hoitealy hoitecm, 
a bundle of hay or straw. Fr. boty a lump. For the primary 
origin of the word, see Boss. 

Bottom. AS. botniy the lowest part, depth. Fyre to bot- 
me,’’ to the fiery abyss. — Caedm. Du. bodem ; G. boden ; Teel. 
botfly Dan. bund, TuaX, fundus. The Gr. j3u0oc,j3£v0oc, a depth, 
and aftvatrosy an abyss or bottomless pit, seem developments 
of the same root, another modification of which may be pre- 
served in Gael. huHy a root, stock, stump, bottom, foundation ; 
W. bdUy stem or base, stock, butt end. See Bound. Ostiak, 
pedOy solo, bottom ; Wotiak, pydeSy ground, soite, bottom. 

2. A bottom is also used in the sense of a ball of thread, 
whence the name of the weaver in Midsummer NighPs Dream. 
The word bottom or bothum was also used in OE, for a bud. 
Both applications are from the root boty bothy in the sense of 
projection, round lump, boss. See Boss. A bottom of thread, 
like bobbiny signifies a short thick mass. The W. has boty a 
round body ; bothy boss of a buckler, nave of a wheel ; bothel, 
pothely a blister, pimple — Richards ; bothogy round, botwmy a 
boss, a button ; Fr. bouton, a bud. 

Bother. 'From the Irish, where the word signifies grief, 
affliction.— Garnet. Phil. Trans, i. 171. 
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Bott. A belly- worm, especially in horses. Gael, hotus, a 
bott ; loiteagy a maggot. BoudSy maggots in barley. — liailcy. 

Bough. The branch of a tree. AS. bogy bohy from bugmiy 
to bow, bend. 

Bough-pot, or Bow-pot, a jar to set boughs in for ornament, 
as a nosegay. 

"Take care my house be handsome ^ 

And the new stools set out, and and nishes 
And flowers for the windows and the Turkey carpet/'— 

‘‘ Why would you venture so fondly on the strowings. 

There's mighty matter in them, I assure you. 

And in the spreading of a hough-jpoL** 

B. and F. Coxcomb, iv. 3. 

Bought. — ^Bout.— Bight. The boughts of a rope are the se- 
parate folds when coiled in a circle, from AS. hugariy to bow 
or bend ; and as the coils come round and round in similar 
circles, a bouty with a slight difference of spelling, is applied 
to the turns of things that succeed one another at certain in-- 
tervals, as a bout of fair or foul weather. So It. voltUy a turn 
or time, an occasion, from volgercy to turn. 

A bight is merely another pronunciation of the same word, 
signifying in nautical language a coil of rope, the hollow of a 
bay. The Bight of Benifiy the bay of Benin. Dan. bugty bend, 
turn, winding, gulf, bay: 

To Boult. — ^Bolt. To sift meal by shaking it backwards and 
forwards in a sack or cloth .of loose texture. Du. buydely 
bulga, crumena, sacculus. — ^Kil. G* beutely a bag, a purse, 
the bolting-bag in a mill ; Du. buydelcriy buyleriy G. beutelriy to 
boult meal. 

Fr. Muter y Rouchi. butter y Mid. Lat. buletarcy It. buratiarcy 
to boult meal ; huratOy boulting cloth, buratelhy a little boult- 
ing sieve or bag. — ^Flor. 

We have seen under Boss a number of words, each of them 
traceable to a syllable representing in 43ie first instance the 
sound of a blow, then signifying a J^ob, lump, swelling, in- 
flation, receptacle, case ; and a similar train of thought seems 
to have led to the designation of a sack or envelope by the 
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term huU, bolt. Wo have the Lat. jouKarc, Sw. bulta, to beat, 
to knock ; E. polt, a thump or blow; polt-foot, as Fr. pied-hoty 
a club-foot — Halliwell ; Dan. pulty a clod or clump, Sw. hyltcy 
a bundle ; Du. huUy a hump, aboil , — hultey a straw mattras, or 
sack stuffed with straw ; Sp. haltOy a hump, bulk, pillow-case. 
With t]ie t exchanged for an 8 we have lat. pukarCy Du. 
hulsen (Kil.), to knock; E. hutch ^ luUe (Halliwell), a bunch ; 
Dan. poUcy a sausage (a sldn stuffed with mincemeat) ; E. 
2 nilsey sack-fruited vegetables ; Sp. bolsuy a purse, and (with 
the same interchange of I and r which we saw in buletarCy 
hirattare) It. horsa and E. parse. 

Instead of boulty the word hint is used in Somersetshire 
for sifting meal, whence buntingy the loose woven woollen 
texture employed in the first instance fgr that purpose, and 
then for making the flags of ships, in which latter sense it is 
now generally used. And here also the meaning seems de- 
veloped in a similar manner. To bunty to push with the head, 
to butt ; Dan. bundty a bunch, bundle ; E. bunty the belly or 
hollow of a sail, the middle part of a sail formed into a kind 
of bag to receive the wind. — Hal. 

To Bounce. Primarily to strike, then to do anything in a 
violent startling way, to jump, to spring. Bunchcy tundo, 
trudo — he buncheth me and beateth me — he came home with 
his face all to-bouncedy contusS-. — Pr. Pm. 

The sound of a blow is imitated in PI. D. by Bums or 
Bum 2 whence humseuy barmeuy bume7iy to strike against a 
thing so as to give a dull sound ; an de dor hunseuy to knock 
at the door. 

Yet still he bet and boumt upon the dore 

And thundered strokes thereon so hideously 

That all the pece he shaked from the floro 

And filled all the house with fear and great uproar. F. Q. 

An de dor ankloppen dat idt humety to knock till it 
souhdjEf agaux. He fult^dat et bumedoy he fell so that it 
soundedj : in the sense of the E. bouncing, 

thumping, strapping, os the vulgar whapper, bumper, for 
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anything large of its kind. Eeii hunsken appel — ^jungen ” 
a bouncing apple — baby. — Brein. Wort. Du. bans, a blow, 
bonzen, to knock.— Halma. See Bunch. 

To Bound. Fr. bondiry to spring, to leap. The original 
meaning is probably simply to strike, as that of E. houncoy 
which is frequently used in the same sense with bomd. The 
origin seems an imitation of the sounding blow of an elastic 
body, the verb hondir in O. Fr. and Prov., and the equiva- 
lent bonir in Catalan, being used in the sense of resounding. 

No i ausiratz parlar, ni motz brugir, 

Ni gacha frestelar, ni cor bondir. 

You will not hear talking nor a word murmur. 

Nor a centiiiel w'histle, nor horn sound. — Itayiiouard. 

Langued. boimhounejhay to hum ; boundimy to hum, to re- 
sound. 

Bound. — Boundary. Fr. bonipy hone, a bound, limit, mere, 
march. — Cotgr. Mid. Lat. hodinOf biitma, bunda, honna: 

Multi ibi limites quos illi bonms vocant, suorum rccogno- 
verunt agrorum.” ^^Alodus sic est cireumcinctus et divisus 
per bodinas fixas et loca designata.” — Charter of K. Robert 
to a monastery in Poitou. — Ducangc. Bodinare, debodinare, 
to set out by metes and bounds. Probably from the Celtic 
root bon, bun, a stock, bottom, root (see Bottom). Bret. 
men-honn, a boundary stone (meu=stone) ; bonnem, to set 
bounds, to fix'limiiis. The entire value of such bounds de- 
pends upon their fixedness. Grael. bumiteacJiy steady, firm, 
fixed. It is remarkable that we find very nearly the same 
variation in the mode of sj)eIliTig the word for bound, as was 
formerly shown in the case oi bottom, which was also referred 
to the same Celtic root. 

Bound. — Bown. The meaning of bound, when we speak of a 
ship bound for NTew York, is prepared for, ready to go to, 
addressed to. 

The barons were all horn to make the king assaute. — R. Brunne in 11. 

And bed hem all ben^w;?, beggeres and othere 
To weuden with hem to Westmynstere. — P. P. in Ibid. 

p 
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He of adventure happed hire to mete 
Amid the toun right in the quikkest stretc 
As she was boun to go the way forth right 
Toward the garden. — Chaucer in II. 

It is the participle past huinn, prepared, ready, of the Icel. 
verb bua^ to prepare, set out, address. 

Board. A jest, sport, game. Immediately from Fr. hourde 
in the same sense, and that probably from a Celtic root. 
Bret, bourdf deceit, trick, joke ; Gael, hurdy hurty mockery, 
ridicule ; huirtcy a jibe, taunt, repartee. As the Gael, has 
also huirleadhy language of folly or ridicule, it is probable that 
the It. hurlarey to banter or laugh at, must be referred to the 
same root, according to the well-known interchange of d 
and /. 

The notion of deceiving or making a fool of one is often 
expressed by reference to some artifice employed for diverting 
. his attention, whether by sound or gesticulation. Thus wo 
speak of humming one for deceiving him, and in. the same 
way to ham is to make fun of one; a ba^Uy a false tale or, joor 
— Hal. ; from Du. bommeuy to hum. JSTow we shall see in 
the next article that the meaning of the root bourd is to hum. 
Gael. hurdaUydLlimmmiig noise, — Macleod ; a sing-song, a jibe, 
— Shaw ; bururusy warbling, purling, gurgling. Bav. burreny 
brummen, sausen, brausen, to hum, buzz, grumble ; Sw. pur ray 
to take one in, to trick, to cheat. 

Bourdon. — Burden. Bourdoriy the drone of a bagpipe, hence 
musical accompaniment, repetition of sounds with or without 
sense at the end of stated divisions of a song.^ The Sp. bordon 
is also used in the sense of burden of a song. 

And there in mourning spend their time 

With wailful tunes, wliile wolves do howl and barke 

And seem to bear a bourdon to their plaint. — Spenser in R. 

His wife him bore a burden a full strong 

Men might hir routing heren a furlong.— Chaucer in R. 

Fr. bourdon^ a drone of a bagpipe a drone or dor-bee, also 
the humming or buzzing of bees. — Cotgr. Sp. bordon^ the 
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base of a stringed instrument, or of an organ. The mean- 
ing of the word obviously has reference to the droning or. 
hummin^^ioise, the only character common to the drone of 
a bagpipe and the drone bee. Gael, burdan, a humming 
noise, the imitative character of which is supported by the 
use of durdan in the same sense ; durd^ hum as bee, mut- 
ter. The Bret, has houda^ to buzz, hum, murmur, related to 
hoiird, as E. supy sopy to L. sorherCy or E. bubble y to OE. 
hiirbhy s. s. 

Bourdon. — Borden. Fr. bourdon, A pilgrim’s staff', the big 
end of a club,ea pike or spear ; bourdon d’un moulin d vent, 
a mill-post. — Cotgr. Prov. bar do y a staff, crutch, cudgel, 
lance ; It. bm^doney a staff*, a prop. 

Bourn. 1. A limit. Fr. horyiCy a corruption of bonnoy identi- 
cal with E. bomidy which see. 

2. Sc. buruy a brook ; Goth, brunnay a spring, Du. borney a 
well, spring, sprin g- water ; Gael, burny fresh water; Gi. 
ftpvtiVy to burst forth as a spring, or a flower-bud. See Burgeon. 

To Bouse. To drink deeply. Du. buySy drunken ; buysen. 
to drink largely, to indulge in his cups, from buyse, a largo 
two-handed flagon; Sc. a jar or flagon; 0. Fr. botiSy 
boutj outre, grande bouteille. — Roquefort. See Butt. 

We sliule preye the hayward horn to our hous — 

Drink to him dearly of full good bous. 

Man in the Moon in N. and Q. 

So from Du. kroes, kruys, vas potorium, kroeseUy kvo^euy po- 
tare, to carouse ; from kroegy a crock, kroegen ; from W. poty 
a pot, potioy to tipple. 

To Bow. To bend, AS. beogany bugan ; Icel. bugay beygia ; 
Goth, biugany baugy buguuy G. biegeny beugen. 

To how in OE. was used in the sense of bending one’s 
steps, proceeding in a certain direction. 

Heo bugen ut of France 
Into Burguine — 

Howel of Brutaine 

Beh to than kinge. — Layamon. 
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And so howeth forth by a brook 
“ Beth buxom of speche,” 

Till ye fiiiden a ford 
“ Your fadrcs houourcth.” — P. P. 

Forth hii gomie bouwe 
In to Briilaine 
And hii full sone 
To Arthure come. — Layamon. 

And Jesus bo wide avVey fro the people that was set in the place . — 
Wiclif, Joh. 5. 

A Bow. Generally anything bent or rounded, as a bow to 
shoot with, the rounded front of a ship, a curving of the back 
in sign of obeisance. G. bogeuy a curve, arch, vault, bow. 
Sw. heigef an arch, bow. Dan. bug, bow of a ship, belly, 
bulge ; bue, a bow to shoot with. Gael, bogha, a curve, vault, 
arch, bow. The origin is exhibited in W. bog, a swell, a ris- 
4*ig up, whence bogel, a naye, navel, boglyn, a boss, knob, 
bubble. From this primitive image I believe the verb bugan, 
to bow, to be formed, and not vice vers^i. So from houk, a 
bunch (evidenced by Fr. bouquet, Russ, puk, a bunch), Dan. 
hukke, Du. bukken, to bunch oneself, to bow. 

Bowels. It. budelle, Tenet, hmle, 0. Fr. boel. Mid. Lat. 
hotellus. Si intestina vcl botelli perforati claudi non potue- 
rint. — Leg. Angl. in Diez. Bret, houzellou, bouellou, W 
poten, the belly, a pudding. 

Probably from the rumbling of the bowels. Bret, houda, 
to hum, to murmur. Fin. poiista, rauce ebullio ut puls fervida, 
mussito, potina, a murmuring. In like manner the Icel. 
bumhr, the belly, seems related to bumla, to resound, Gr. 
(iofi^vXia^o), to rumble ; the Russ, briocho, Bohem. brich, the 
belly, to bruceti, to hum, to buzz ; and the W. bru, the belly, 
to It. hruire, to rumble as the guts do in one's belly. — Altieri. 
The word guts itself is probably from a' similar origin. Icel. 
gutla, to guggle ; OE. gothel, in the s. s. 

His guts begonne to gothelen 
Like two greedy sowes. — P. P. 
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Bower. NE. ioor, a parlour. — Ilal. Icel. hu)\ a separate 
apartment; an outhouse ; AS. 6wr, a chamber ; swefn- 

bur, a sle^ing-room ; cumena bur, guest-chamber ; fata-bur, 
a wardrobe ; Sw. hdnse-bur, a hen-coop ; W. bwr, an inclosure, 
intrenchment, bwra, a croft by a house. Unconnected with 
Icel. bua, G. bauen, to inhabit. 

Ihre quotes from Hesychius (ivpioy, oiKtifia ; fivpiodep, oiKoOey, 

The hoard in cupboard is a corruption of the foregoing bur, 
from the attempt to give meaning to the elements of a com- 
pound word when no longer understood in their original 
form. 

Bowl. A Avooden ball for rolling along the ground ; also a 
round drinking vessel. Pr. houle in both senses. Icel. bolli, 
a teacup. See Boil. 

Box. A hollow wooden case, as well as the name of a shrub, 
Avhose wood is peculiarly adapted for turning boxes and simi- 
lar objects. AS. box in both senses. Gr. ttv^oc, the box- trot, 
TTv^tc, a box ; Lat. buxus, the box-tree and articles made of it ; 
G. bUchse, a box, the barrel of a gmi, huchshau7n, the box- tree ; 
It. bosso, boxrtree, bossola, a box, holloAv place ; Fr. buis, Bret. 
beuz, Bohem. puss2)an, box-tree ; pusska, a box. 

Du. bi(s*se, a box, bussktm, a little box ; PI. D. bilsse, biiske. 
Hence, with an inversion of the s and k, as in AS. acstan, E. 
ask, we arrive at the E. box, Avithout the need of resorting to 
an immediate derivation from the Latin. 

The box of a coach is commonly explained as if it had for- 
merly been an actual box, containing the implements for keep- 
ing the coach in order. It is more probably from the G. bock, 
signifying in the first instance a buck or he-goat, being applied 
in general to a trestle or support upon which anything rests, 
and to a coach-box in particular. See Crab, Cable. In like 
manner the Pol. koziel, a buck, is applied to a coach-box, 
while the plural kozl^ is used in the sense of a sawing-block, 
trestle, painter’s easel, &c. 

To Box. To fight with the fists. Prom the Dan. bask, a 
sounding blow ; baske, to slap, thwack, flap, by the same in- 
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version of s and k, as noticed under Box. It is plainly an 
imitative word, parallel with pash, to strike. 

Shall pa^A his coxcombe such a knock 
As that his soule his course shall take. 

0. Play in Halliwell. 

Swiss hatschen, to smack the hand ; hdtschen, to give a loud 
smack, to fall with a noise. 

Boy. G. bube, Swiss hub, hue, Swab, huah, showing the pass- 
age of the pronunciation to E. boy. Lat. puptis, a boy, pupa, 
a girl, a doll, which last is probably the earlier meaning. 
The origin seems the root hob, huh, pop, pup, in the sense of 
something protuberant, stumpy, thick and short, a small lump. 
Lat. huho, a swelling, Buss. piip\ navel, Bohem. pup, excre- 
scence, piq)ek, navel, pupen, bud. It. puppa, pupa, a child^s 
baby, ])uppy, or puppet, to play withal, by metaphor a pretty 
girl, a dainty mop. — Plorio. Now the meaning of doll or of 
mop is a bundle of clouts, and poupe has the same sense in 
Fr. pmipe de chenilles, a cluster of caterpillars. — Cotgr. 

Moppe or popyne.’’ — Prompt. Parv. A poppet or puppet, a 
dressed-up image. The word seems then to have been trans- 
ferred to a baby or young person, and in the case oi puppy to 
the young of a dog. See Baby. The word hab%T mah in 
Welch is a son, in Gael, a tassel, identical with E. map or 
mop, a bunch of rags* 

In a similar manner from Bav. butzen*, boUcn, a bud, a 
lump, hutz, hutzel, a person or animal of small size ; butt, bott, 
anything small of its kind, whether man, animal, or plant. Fr. 
un bout d'homme, W. pwt o ddyn, a short, thick man, from^^<?^, 
anything short and stmnpy. Hence, as the sense of something 
small of its kind might easily pass into that of a young ani- 
mal, Schmeller would explain the It. putto a boy, and pro- 
bably the Fr. petit may be a diminutive of the same root. 

Brabble. A variation of babble, representing the con- 
fused sound of simultaneous talking. In like manner the It. 
has bulicame and brulicame, a bnbbling motion ; l^r. boumole, 
Sp. hruxula, a compass ; Pr. boiste, Prov. brostia, a box. 
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Du. hrahheUriy to stammer, jabber, confuse, disturb, quar- 
rel ; Bohem. breptati, to stutter, murmur, babble. 

From brabble seems to be formed brawl ; as scrawl from 
scrabble / crawl from Du. krubbeleuy imguibus arare. 

Brace. The different meanings of the word brace may all 
be reduced to the idea of straining, compressing, confining, 
binding together, from a root brah^ which has many repre- 
sentatives in the other European languages. See Brake. 

To brace is to draw together, whence a bracing air, one 
which draws up the springs of life ; a pair of braces^ the bands 
which hold up the trowsers. A brace on board a ship. It. 
bracay is a rope" holding up a weight or resisting a strain. A 
brace is also a pair of things united together in the first in- 
stance by a physical tic, and then merely in our mode of con- 
sidering them. From the same root are bracket y hreecheSy &c. 

Bracelet. Bracelety an ornamental band round the wrist ; 
bracer y a guard to protect the arm of an archer from the 
string of his bow. Fr. brasselety a bracelet, wristband, or 
bracer — Cotgr. ; 0. Fr. brassardy Sp. bracily armour for the 
arm, from braSy the arm. 

Brach. Properly a dog for tracking game. It. brdcco ; 
Fr. braqucy bracon, whence braconniery a poacher. Sp. bracoy 
* a pointer, also (obsolete) pointing or setting. — Neuman. The 
name may then be derived from the Fr. braquery to direct, to 
bend. Braqper canon, to level, bend a cannon against ; 
braquer un chariot, to turn, set or bend a chariot on the right 
or left hand. — Cotgr. See Brake. Or it may be from Dan. 
braky flat ; Sp. braco, flat-nosed, from the blunt square nose of 
a pointer or dog that hunts by scent, as compared with the 
sharp nose of a greyhound. 

Brack. A breach, flaw, or defect, from break. Fr. briche, 
a brack or breach in a wall, &c. — Cotgr. 

Floods drown no fields before they find a brack. — Mirror for Mag. in R. 
You may find time in eternity 
Deceit and violence in heavenly justice — 

Ere stain or brack in her sweet reputation. — B. and P. 
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G. brecheri, to break (sometimes also used in the sense of 
failing, as die Atigen brechen ihn, his eyes are failing him), 
gehrechenj to want, to be wanting ; want, need, fault, defect ; 
Du. braeckc, ghehrecky breach, want, defect. — Kil. AS. hrecy 
PI. D. brek, want, need, fault ; Icel. brek, defect. On the 
same principle from the Icel. brestay to crack, to break, to 
burst, is derived hredVy a crack, flaw, defect, moral or physical. 

Probably the sense of brack in tlic foregoing acceptation 
may in some degree have been confounded with that of G. 
brack, refuse, damaged ; hrackeUy to try, to pick out and con- 
demn the damaged. See Broker. 

Brack. — Brackish. Water rendered unpalatable by a mix- 
ture of salt. One of the numerous eases in which we have to 
halt between two derivations. 

Gael, bracluiy suppuration, putrefaction ; brack shtiilcachy 
blear-eyed ; Prov. brae, pus, matter, mud, filth ; el brae e la 
ordura del matiy the filth and ordure of the world — llayn. ; It. 
tracoy bragoy a bog or puddle ; 0. Fr. bracy braic, hrayy mud y 
Roiichi bretiqucy mud, clay. — Ilecart. Then as an adj., Prov. 
braCy hragoSy O. Fr. hrageaxy foul, dirty. La ville ou y avait 
eaucs ct sourses moult brageuses.’’ — Monstrelet in Eayn. Thus 
bracky which signifies in the first instance water contaminated 
by dirt, might easily be applied to water spoilt for drinking 
by other means, as by a mixture of sea water. 

But upon the whole I am inclined to thijuk tl^at the appli- 
cation to water contaminated with salt is derived from the G. 
and Du. bracky loracky refuse, damaged ; dicitur de mercibus 
quibusdara minus probis. — Kil. Brak-goedy merces submersae, 
salo sive aqua marina corrupts. — Kil. PI. D. hrakke grundy 
land spoilt by an overflow of sea water ; Du. brakke torfy turf 
made offensive by a mixture of sulphur (where the meaning 
would well agree with the sense of the Gael, and Prov. root) ; 
wrack y bracky acidus, salsus. — Kil. See Broker. 

^'rom the sense of water unfit for drinking from a mixture 
of salt, the word passed on to signify salt water in general, and 
the diminutive brackish was appropriated to the original sense. 
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The entrcllis eik far in the fludis dra^e 
I sal slyng. — 1). V. in R. 

Bracket. A bracket is properly a cramp-iron holding things 
together ; then a stand cramped to a wall. Brackets in print- 
ing are claws holding together an isolated part of the text. 
From brake in the sense of constraining. Fr. hr ague, a mortise 
for holding things together — Cotgr. ; Piedm. hraga, an iron 
for holding or binding anything together. — Zalli. See Brace, 
Brake. 

To Brag, — Brave. Primarily to crack, to make a noise, to 
thrust oneself on people’s notice by noise, swagger, boasting, 
or by gaudy dress and show. F r. bragner, to flaunt, brave, 
brag or jet it ; braguard, gay, gallant, flaunting, also braggard, 
bragging, — Cotgr, Teel, braka, Dan, brag, crack, crash ; Icel. 
hraka, to crash, to crack, also insoleiiter se gerere — Haldor- 
sen; Gael. hragJi, a burst, explosion; bragaireachd, empty 
pride, vain glory, boasting ; Bret, hraga, se pavaner, marcher 
d’une maniere Here, se donner trop de licence, se parer de 
beaux habits. Langued. braget, to strut, to make ostentation 
of his equipage, riches, &c. Swiss. Rom. braga, vanter une 
chose. — Vocab. de Vaud. 

In like manner to crack is used for boasting, noisy ostenta- 
tion. 

But thereof set the miller not a tare 

He cracked host and swore it nas nat so.— Chaucer. 

'<?.■ 

Then cease for shame to vaunt 

And crow in craking wise. — Turberville in R. 

On the same principle the Dan. braske, to boast or brag, 
may be compared with Lith. braszketi, to rattle, to be noisy. 

Brag was then used in the sense of brisk, proud, smart. 

Seest thou thilk same hawthorn stud 
How braglg 4 begins to bud.— Shepherd’s Cal. 

Equivalent forms are Gael, breagh, fine, well-dressed, 
splendid, beautiful, Sc. bra^, braw, Bret, brao, brav, gayly 
dressed, handsome, fine. 
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Thus wc are brought to the OE. hrax>e^ finely dressed, sliowy ; 
bravery^ finery. 

From royal court I lately came (said he) 

Where all the braverie that eye may see — 

Is to be found. — Spenser in 11. 

The sense of courageous comes immediately from the notion 
of bragging and boasting. Gael, hrahhdair^ a noisy talkative 
fellow, blusterer, bully; brabhdadhy idle talk, bravado ; Fr. 
bravachcy a roisterer, swaggerer, bravachericy boasting, vaunt- 
ing, bragging of his own valour. — Cotgr. It. bravare and 
Fr. braver y to swagger, affront, flaunt in fine clothes ; Sp. 
bravoy bullying, hectoring, brave, valiant; sumptuous, ex- 
pensive, excellent, fine. Fr. brace y brave, gay, fine, gorgeous, 
gallant (in apparel) ; also proud, stately, braggard ; also vali- 
ant, stout, courageous, that will carry no coals. Faire le 
bracBy to stand upon terms, to boast of his own worth. — 
X’otgr. 

She (Penelope) told his foe 

It was not fair nor equal t’ overcrow, [Compare brayging, the 
crowing of a black cock. — HalliwelL] 

The poorest guest her son pleased t* entertaine 
In his free turrets with so proud a straine 
Of threats and bravings . — Chapman in R. 

Bragget. Sweet wort. 

Hire mouth was sweet as hraket or the meth.— Chaucer. 

From W. bragy malt, and that from bragioy to sprout ; i, e. 
sprouted corn. 

To Braid. See Bray. 

Brail. — To Brail. From Fr. braieSy breeches, drawers, was 
formed hrayeUy brayetOy the bridge or part of the breeches 
joining the two legs. A slight modification of this was 
brayeuly the feathers about the hawk^s fundament, called by 
our falconers the brayle in a short- winged, and the pannel in 
a long- winged hawk. — Cotgr. From h^ayely or from braie it- 
self, is also derived Fr. desbraillery to unbrace or let down 
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the breeches, the opposite of which, hrailler (though it does 
not appear in the dictionaries), j«rould be to brace, to tie up. 
Rouchi brileVy to cord a bale of goods, to fasten the load of a 
waggon with ropes. — ^H^cart. 

Hence E. brails, the thongs of leather by which the pen- 
feathers of a hawk’s wing were tied up ; to brail up a sail, to 
tie it up like the wing of a hawk, to prevent its catering the 
wind. 

Brain. AS. braegen ; Du. breghe, breghen, breyne. 

Brake. — Bray. The meanings of brake are very numerous, 
and the derivation entangled with influences from different 
sources, A brake is 

1. A bit for horses ; a wooden frame in which the feet of 
vicious horses are confined in shoeing ; an old instrument of 
torture ; an inclosure for cattle ; a carriage for breaking in 
horses ; an instrument for checking the motion of a wheel ; 
a mortar ; a baker’s kneading trough ; an instrument for 
dressing flax or hemp ; a harrow. — Halliwell. 

2. A bushy spot, a bottom overgrown with thick tangled 
brushwood. 

3. The plant fern. 

The meanings included under the first head are all re- 
ducible to the notion of constraining, confining, compress- 
ing, subduing, and it is very likely that the root brak, by 
which this idea if vconveyed, is identical with Gael, brae, W. 
braiehy Lat. brachium, the arm, as the type of exertion and 
strength. It is certain that the word for arm is, in numerous 
dialects, used in the sense of force, power, strength. Thus 
Bret, breach, Sp. hrazo, Walloon bresH, Wallachian iratsou, 
Turk bazUy are used in both senses. 

It will be found in the foregoing examples that brake is 
used almost exactly in the sense of the Lat. subigere, ex- 
pressing any kind of action by which something is subjected 
to external force, brought under control, reduced to a con- 
dition in which it is serviceable to our wants, or the instru- 
ment by which the action is exerted. 
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Icel. hraka^ subigere, to subdue. In this sense must be ex- 
plained the expression of bt^aking in horses, properly Irak* 
ing or subduing them. To the same head must be referred 
hrakey a horse’s bit, It. hracay a house’s twitch. AS. bracariy to 
pound, to knead or mix up in a mortar, to rub, farinam in 
mortario subigere; Sp. hregaVy to exert force in different 
ways, to bend a bow, to row, to stiffen against difficulties (se 
raidir centre. — Taboada), to knead, Prov. bregay Correze 
hredgeity bredzay to rub (as in vrashing linen — Beronie), Fr. 
broyeVy to bray in a mortar. ^ The Fr. broyer is also used for 
the dressing of flax or hemp, passing it through a brake or 
frame consisting of boards loosely locking into each other, by 
moans of which the fibre is stripped from the stalk or core, 
and brought into a serviceable condition. As there is so 
much of actual breaking in the operation, it is not surprising 
that the word has here, as in the case of horse^bvedkingy been 
confounded with the verb break y to fracture. We have thus 
Du. hraecken het vlasch, frangerc linum. — Biglotton. Fr. 
hrisery concasHcr le lin. So in G. Jlachs hrecheriy while in 
other dialects the words are kept distinct. PI. D. hrakeriy 
Dan. bragCy to brake flax ; PI. D. hraekeuy Dan. breekke, to 
break or fracture. It is remarkable that the term for braking 
flax in Lith. is braiiktiy signifying to sweep, to brush, to strip. 
The Icel. brak is a frame in which skins are worked backwards 
and forwards through a small opening, foE#the«purpose of in- 
corporating them with the grease employed as a dressing. 
Swiss Rom. bregoy a spinning-wheel. — Voc. de Vaud. In 
like manner Lat. subigere is used for any kind of dressing. 

Sive rudem primos lanam glomerabat in usus 

Scu digitis subigebat opus. — Ovid. 

^In the case of the N, E. brake, Gael, braca, a harrow, Dan. 
brage, to harrow^(Lat. glebas subigere, segetes subigere arairis), 
the notion of breaking down the clods again comes to per- 
plex pur derivation. 

In other cases the idea of straining or exerting force is 
more distinctly preserved. Thus the term was applied 
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to' the handle of a cross-bow, the lever by which the string 
was drawn up, as in Sp. hregai^ el arco, to bend a bow, Fr. 
braquer un canon, to bend or direct a cannon. The same name 
is given to the handle of a ship’s pump, the member by which 
the force of the machine is exerted. It. braca, a brace on 
board a ship. 

After all, the verb to break is used metaphorically in a 
sense so closely agreeing with that of the foregoing brake, 
and the two are confounded in so many instances, that we 
are led to suspect a fundamental connexion between them. 
Thus we speak pf breaking or diminishing the force of the 
wind, just as the brake of a wheel is an implement for resist- 
ing the force of traction, and diminishing the velocity. If 
the words are radically identical, the notion of strain or ex- 
ertion of force must be derived from the force exerted in 
breaking a body, and the Gael, brae, Lat. hrachium, the arm, 
must be so named as the bodily organ of force, and not vic<^ 
vers^i. See Branch. 

Brake. 2. In the sense of a thicket, cluster of bushes, bush, 
there is considerable difficulty in the derivation. The equi- 
valent word in the other Teutonic dialects is frequently made 
to signify a marsh or swamp. Du. hroeck, PI. D. brook, a fen, 
marsh, low wet land ; G. bruch, a marsh, or a wood in a 
marshy place ; brook, grassy place in a heath — Overyssel Al- 
manach; NE.*’ brop^, a swampy or bushy place — Ilalliwell; 
M. Lat, hrogilum, broilium, brolium, nemus, sylva aut saltus 
in quo ferarum venatio exercitur. — Due. 0. Fr. brogille, bre- 
gille, broil, bYoillet, breuil, copse- wood, cover for game, bram- 
bles, brushwood. Prov. G. gebroge, gebrUche, a brake, thicket. 
Inquirers have thus been led in two directions, the notion of 
^wetness leading some to connect the word with E. brook, a 
stream, Gr. to moisten, and Lat. rigtms, watered, while 
others have considered the fundamental signification to be 
broken ground, with thef bushes and tangled growth of such 
^places. 

The latter supposition has a remarkable confirmation in 
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the Finnish languages, where from Esthon. murdmat to break, 
is formed murdy gebiisch, gobrogo, a thicket, brake, bush, 
pasture,, quarry ; from Fin. murrariy miirtaay to break, mwr- 
rokkoy sylva ubi arbores sunt vento diflfractae et transversim 
collapsac, multitude arborum vel nemorum diflfractorum et 
collaps 9 rum. And this probably was the original meaning 
of G. bruchy gebriichey gebrbgey E, brag or brake. A break of 
such a kind, or overthrow of trees by the wind, is most likely 
to take place in low wet ground where their roots have less 
hold, and when once thrown down, in northern climates, 
they stop the flow of water and cause the growth of peat 
and moss. 

Thus the word, which originally designated a broken mass 
of wood, might come to signify a swamp, as in Du. and G., as 
well as in the case of the E. brog above mentioned. A brake 
is explained in Palmer’s Devonshire Glossary as a bottom 
overgrown with thick tangled brushwood.” 

Brake. — Bracken. 3. It may be suspected that brake, in the 
sense of fern, is a secondary application of ‘the word in tl^ 
sense last described, that is to say, that it may bfe so named 
as the natural growth of brakes and bushy places. It is cer- 
tain that we find closely resembling forms applied to several 
kinds of plants the natural growth of waste places and such 
as are designated by the term brake, bruch, &c. Thus we 
have W . brak, heath ; Icel, brok, sedge ; ^urkfii, Dan. bregne, 
bracken or fern ; Port, brejo, sweet broom, heath, or ling, also 
a marshy low ground or fen ; Orisons, bruch, heath. 

It may be however that the relationship rims in the oppo- 
site diarection, and E. brake, brog, G. bruch, gebriige, gebriiche, 
&c.y maybe so called in analogy with Bret. heath, from 

brug, bruky heath, or with It. brughera, thick brakes of high- 
grown ferns (Flor.), as places overgrown with brakes or fern, 
heath (Bret, bruk, brug), broom, or other plants of a like na- 
tul^e. The relation of b^ake to bracken may originally have 
been that of the Bret, brug, heath, to brugen, a single plant of 
heath. See Brush. 
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Bramble. — Broom. AS. bremelyVl. D. hrummd ; Du. braeme^ 
breme ; Sw. G. brom, bramble ; Du. brem, brom, broem^ PI. 
D. brcLam^ G. bram^ also pfriemkrauty pfriemmy broom, the 
leafless plant of which besoms are made. 

It will be found that shrubs, bushes, brambles, and waste 
growths, are looked on in the first instance as a collection of 
twigs or shoots, and are commonly designated from the word 
signifying a twig. Thus in Lat. from virga^ a rod or twig, 
virguUumy a shrub ; from Servian prut a rod, prutycy a shrub ; 
from Bret, brousy- a bud and thence a shoot, brouskoad, brtis- 
koady brushwood, wood composed of twigs. Bav. hroasy 
brossty a shoot, Serv. brsty young sprouts, Bret, brousty hallier, 
buisson fort epais, a thick bush, ground full of briers, thicket 
of brambles — Cotgr ; Fr. hroussailley a briery plot. In like 
manner the word bramble is from Swiss brom, a bud, young 
twig (brom-bemer, the bull-finch, E. bud-biter or bud-bird — 
HalliweU) ; Grisons. brumbel, a bud ; It. bromboU, broccoli, 
cabbage sprouts — FI. ; Piedm. bronbo, a vine twig; Bav. 
pfropfy a shoot or tmg. The primary idea is a knob or knop, 
something breaking or bursting out, a sense preserved in the 
Du. propje, a bunch, related to pop, s. s. (Bohem. pupen, Serv. 
pupaky Buss, pupuishka, a bud), as brush to bush, Du. strobbe 
to siobbe, a stub or stump ; E. shrub or scrub to Lat. sc(pa, a 
twig. 

The pointed sh^pe of a young shoot led to the use of the 
G. pfrism in the sense of an awl, and the word bramble itself 
was applied in a much wider sense than it is at present to any 
thorny growth, as AS. brambeUcsppel, the thorn apple or 
stramonium, a plant bearing a fruit covered with spiky 
thorns, and in Chaucer it is used of the rose. 

And swete ^ is the bramble flower 
That beareth the red hepe. — Sir Topaz. 

AS. Thortm and bremelas, thoim and briers. Gen. iii. 18 . 

Bran. Bret. brennrW. htan, It. brerma, brenda, Fr. bran. 
The fundamental signification seems preserved in Fr. bran, 
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excrement, ordure ; Rouchi ire/i (TortUy ear wax ; berneuxy 
wsnotty ; Russ, breriy mud, dirt ; Bret, hrenn heskeriy the refuse 
or droppings pf the saw, sawdust. Bran is*the draif or ex- 
crement of the corn, wliat is cast out as worthless. 

Ils rcssemblent le buretel • 

Selohc r Ecriture Divine 

Qui giete la blanche farine 

Eors de lui et retient le Ducaiige, 

So Swiss gaggiy chaff, from gaggif cack. Gael, breitiy breun, 
stink ; breanatiy a dunghill, W. hrwnty nasty. 

Branch. — Brank. We have seen under Brace and Brake 
many instances of the use of the root hrak in the sense of 
strain, constrain, compress. The nasalisation of this root 
gives a form brank in the same sense. Hence the Sc. branky 
a bridle or bit ; to branky to bridle, to restrain. The witches’ 
branks was an iron bit for torture; Gael, hrangy hrancaSy a 
The same form becomes in It. branca hranchiay the 
fang or claw of a beast ; brancaglicy all manner of gripings 
and clinchings ; among masons and carpenters, all sorts of 
fastening together of stonework or timber with braces of lead 
or iron. — Florio. Brancarcy to gripe, to clutch. 

Then by comparison with claws or arms, Bret, branky It. 
IrancOy Fr. Immclwy the branch of a tree. 

Brand. A burning fragment of wood. * Icel. hrandr, a fire- 
brand, glowing embers. G. brandy a confla^ati(^, a firebrand. 
A sword is called a brand because it glitters when waved 
about like a flaming torch. The Cid’s sword on the same 
principle was named tiz6y from Lat. titioy a firebrand.~Diez. 

The derivation from brenneny to burn, would leave nothing 
to be desired if it stood alone. But we find It, branoy a piece 
or bit, brandoncy a large piece of anything, a tordh or fire- 
brand ; Fr. briuy a slip or sprig, small piece of anything, hois 
de brijiy uncleft wood ; Irandotiy a tavern bush, a stake. Icel. 
brandy d post, bar, rod. Thus the brand in firebrand inight 
signify merely a fragment or billet. The corresponding form 
in Gael, is bruany a fragment, morsel, splinter, which with an 
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initial 5 becomes spruan, brush-wood, fire-wood. Sc. hrane- 
tooodi fire- wood, not, as Jamieson explains it, from AS. brynPy 
incendium, but from the foregoing brano, brin, hruan, 

Quhyn thay had beirit lyk baitit bullis, 

And brane-wod brynt in bailis. 

When they had bellowed like baited bulls 
And brushwood burnt in bonfires. 

To Brandish. — Brandlo. To brandinhy to make shine with 
shaking, to shake to and fro in the hand. — Bailey. Fr. 
hrandiry to hurl with great force, to make a thing shake by 
the force it is cast with, to shine or glister with a gentle shak- 
ing ; brandillevy to brandle, shake, totter, also to glisten or 
flash. — Cotgr. 

Commonly explained from the notion of waving a brand or 
sword. But this is too confined an origin for so widely spread 
a word. Manx brans, dash, Bouchi hraner, Bret, bramella, 
Fr. hransler, hranler, to shake. If the sense of hurling be the 
original it may perhaps be from It. brano, a fragment, as we 
speak of quoiting away a thing, from quoit, a flat stone. 

Brandy. Formerly brandy-wine, G. hranntwein, Du. brand- 
wijn, brandende wijn, aqua ardens, vinum ardens. — Kil. The 
inflammable spirit distilled from wine. Du. brandigh, fla- 
grans, urens. — Kil. 

Brangle. This word has two senses, apparently very distinct 
from each otter, fhough it is not always easy to draw an 
undoubted line between them. 1st, to scold, to quarrel, to 
bicker — Bailey, and 2nd, as Fr. brandiller, to brandle or brand- 
ish. The It. brandolare is explained by Florio, to brangle, to 
shake, to shog, to totter. 

The tre brangillis, boisting to the fall* 

Witli top trimbling, and branchis shakand all. 

D. V. in Jam. 

In this application the word ^sebms direct from the Fr. 
branter, the spelling with ng (instead of 'the nd in brandle) 
being an attempt to represent the nasal sound of the Fr. 

In the same way the Fr. hransle, a round dance, became 

Q 
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hrangle or brawl in E. ; It. hranla, a French brawl or 
brangle. — Flor. 

From the sense of shaking probably arose that of throwing 
into disorder, putting to confusion. 

Thus \^as this usurper's faction hrangled^ then bound up again, and after- 
ward divided again by want of worth in Baliol their head. — Hiime in Jam, 

To embrangle, to confuse, perplex, confound. The sense of 
a quarrel may be derived from the idea of confusion, or in that 
sense brangle may be a direct imitation of the noise of persons 
quarrelling, as a nasalised form of the Piedm. hragaU, to vo- 
ciferate, make an outcry. < 

Brase.— Eraser. — Brasil. To brase meat is to pass it over 
hot coals; a braser, a pan of hot coals. It. bracea, bracia, 
bragia, Fr. braise, Port, braza, live coals, glowing embers ; 
brazeiro, a pan of coals. 

The word bresil, brasil, was in use before the discovery of 
America in the sense of a bright red, the colour of braise or 
hot coals, and when Brazil was discovered it seems to have 
been named from furnishing a better red dye than those for- 
merly known. — Diez. 

Diez seems to put the cart before the horse in deriving the 
word from the Icel. brasa, to braze or lute, to solder iron. It 
is more likely derived from the roaring sound of fianie. G. 
brausen, pra^seln, to roar, to crackle; AS, bra^tUan, to 
bnistle, crackle, burn. — Lye. Sw. brasca, fhire fracas, to make 
display ; Milan, brasca, to kindle, set on fire.—- Diez* Gris. 
brasca, sparks. Sw. brasa, to blaze, also as a noun, a roaring 
fire. Fr. embraser, to set on fire ; Wallon. bruzi, brmse, hot 
ashes ; Pied, bruse, It. bruciare, Fr. brmler, brinler, to burn. 
E. hrustle, to crackle, to make a noise like straw or small 
wood in burning, to rustle. — ^Halliwell. Yx.bruire, to mur- 
mur, make a noise, and bruir, hfouir, to bum. — Roquefort. 
E tut son corps arder et bruirJ^—'S^yn, 

BfaM. — ^Bronze. AS. brees, from being usojl in the brazing 
or soldering of iron. Icel. bras, solder, espeo&ljy that used in 
the working of iron ; at brasa, ferrutninare, to solder. Pro- 
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bably from the glowing coals over which the soldering is 
done ; Fr. braser V argent, le repasser un peu sur la braise. — 
Cotgr. The same correspondence is seen between It. bronze, 
burning coals, bronzacchiare, to carbonado, as rashers upon 
quick burning coals, bronzar, to braze, to copper, and bromo, 
brass, pan-metal. — Fiorio. 

Brat. A rag, a contemptuous name for a young child. — 
Bailey. AS. brat, a cloak, a clout. W. brat, a rag. Gael 
brat, a mantle, apron, cloth; bratach, a banner. For the 
application to a child compare Bret, trul, pit, a rag ; trulen 
or pilen (in the feminine form), a contemptuous name for a 
woman, a slut. 

Brattice. — Bartizan. A brattice is a fence of boards in a 
mine or roimd dangerous machinery, from Sc! bred, G. breti, 
Du. herd, a plank or board, as lattice, a frame of latiis, from 
Fr. latte, a lath. 

A brethe or bretage is then a parapet, in the first instance 
of boards, and in a latinised shape it is applied to any boarded 
structure of defence, a wooden tower, a parapet, a testudo or 
temporary roof to cover an attack, &c. Sc. hrettys, a fortifi- 
cation. — Jam. Betrax of a walle {bretasce, bretays), propug- 
naculum. — Pr. Pm. It. bertesca, baltresca, a kind of rampart 
or fence of war made upon towers ; a block-house. — ^Altieri. 
Fr. breteque, bretesque, breteseke, a portal of defence in the 
rampire of a town^^ — Cot. 

Du8b testudiues quas Gallice bruksches appellant. —Math. Paris. AI). 
1224. Cifcumeiuit civitateni castellis et turribus ligueis et berteschiis. 
Hist. Piaana in Mur. AD. 1156. 

A wooden defence of the foregoing description round the 
deck of a ship, or on tibe top of a^ wall, was called by the 
Norsemen vig-gyrdell, a b^tle- girdle. ^‘Med endilongum 
baenom var umbuiz a husum uppi, reistr upp bord-vidr a utan- 
verdom thaukom sva s#m viggyrdlat vsBii.^^ Along the town 
things were pr||>ared up on the houses, boarding being raised 
up out on the like the battle rampire on board a ship.— 
Sverris Sega 275. 
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Then as parapets and battlements naturally took the shape 
of projections on the top of a building, the term bretesche was 
applied to projecting turrets or the like beyond the face of the 
wall. 

Uii possesseur d’un heritage — ne peut faire bretesques, bou tores, saillies, 
ni autres choses sur la rue au prejudice de ses voisins.—Duc. 

Now this is precisely the ordinary sense of the E. barfisan ; 
** the small overhanging turrets which project from the angles 
or the parapet on the top of a tower. — Hal. 

That the town colours be put upon the hertisene of the steeple. — Jam. 

The word is also used in the sense of a fence of stone or 
wood. — Jam. Sup. It may accordingly be explained as a cor- 
ruption of bratticing, brettysing, bartising, equivalent to the 
Du. borderingcy coassatio, contignatio. — Kil. 

Brave. See Brag. 

JSrawl. 1. A kind of dance. Fr. branshy hranUy from 
branleVy t(h shake. See Brandish. Brangle. 

2. A dispute or squabble. Certainly from the confused 
noise, whether contracted from brabble^ as scrawl from scrabble, 
or whether it be from Fr. brailler, frequentative of braire^ to 
cry, as criailler of crier, Dan. hralle, to talk much and high ; 
at bralle op, to scold and make a disturbance. Gael, hraodh- 
lack, brawling, noise, discord ; braoilich, a loud noise. The 
term brawl is also applied to the noise of broken water, as a 
brawling brook. See Bray. 

Brawn. The muscular part of the body. It. brano, bran- 
dillo, brandone, any piece, cob, luncheon, or coUop of flesh 
violently pulled away from the whole. — Florio. OHG. br&to 
(acc. bratdn), Fiis. hraede, braeye, a lump of flesh, flesh of a 
leg of poA, calf of the leg. — Diez. Kil. Prov. bradon, brazon, 
brcLon, 0. Fr, hraion, Lorraine brawn*, a lump of flesh, the 
buttocks, muscular parts of the body ; Wallou. breyon, a lump, 
breyon d*chaur, bribe de viande, bas morceau de viande fraiche, 
breyon de gambes, the calf of the leg. — BemacI^. Westphal. 
bran, Cologne broden, calf of the leg, buttock; Sq. brand. 
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calf of the leg ; Sp. brahon for bmdon, a patch of clofch. O. 
Fr. esbraoner, It. sbramre, to tear piecemeal. 

To Bray. — Braid. Many kinds of loud harsh noise are re- 
presented by the syllable bra, bru, with or without a final d, 
g, k, ch, y. 

Fr. hraire, to bray like an ass, bawl, yell, or cry out loudly ; 
bruire, to rumble, rustle, crash, to sound very loud and very 
harshly ; hrugier, to bellow, yell, roar, and make a hideous 
noise. — Ootgr. Prov, hruzir, to roar or bellow. 

Gr. to crash, roar, rattle, resound ; to roar. 

Icel. brak, crash, noise ; wapna-brak, the clash of arms ; Dan. 
brage, to crash, crackle ; E. bray, applied to loud harsh noises 
of many kinds, as the voice of the ass, the sound of arms, &c. 

Heard je the din of battle dra^ 

With a terminal d we have Prov. hraidir, braidar, to cry ; 
Port, bradar, to cry out, to bawl, to roar as the sea. OE. to 
braid, abraid, upbraid, to cry out, make a disturbance, to scold. 

Whereat he (H. IV. on being told that his son had been committed by 
Gascoigne) a while studying, after as a man all ravished with gladness 
abrayded with a loud voice. — Elyot in Boucher. 

Quoth Beryn to the seijauntes. That ye me hondith so 
Or what have I offendit, or what have I seide ? 

Trewlich quoth the serjauntis ii vaylith not to hreide 
(there is no use crying out) 

With us ye must awhile whether ye woll or no. — Chaucer. 

Then as things done on a sudden or with violence are ac- 
companied by noise, we find the verb to bray or braid used to 
express any kind of sudden or violent action, to rush, to start, 
to snatch. 

And thai (the winds) thereat having full great disdain 
About their clousouris brays with many ane rare.— D. V. 

magno cum murmure 

Cireum olauatrs fremuni. 

Ane bittsteraiid bub out fra the North braying 
Qan oer the foreschip in the baksail ding. — D. V. 
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S^ne stikkis dry to kyndill there about laid is, 

Quhill all in flame the bleis of fyre upbradis, — D. V. 

i. e. starts crackling up. 

The cup was uncoverid, the sword was out ybtayid, — Bcryn. 

A forgyt knyff but baid he hradxs out. — Wallace IX. ll-S. 
r> But when as I did out of slepe abray, — Y. Q. 

The miller is a per’lous man he seide 
And if that he out of his slepe abreide 
He might don us both a villany. — Chaucer. 

The Icel. hragd is explained motm quilihet celm'ior ; at 
bragdi^ instantaneously, at once, as OE. at a braid. 

His bow he hadden taken right 
And at a braid he gun it bende. — R. R. 

Icel. augnabragd, a wink, twinkling of the eye. Then, as 
the notion of turning is often connected with swiftness of mo- 
tion, to braid acquires the sense of bend, turn, twist, plait. 

And with a braid I turnyt me about. — Dunbar in Jam. 

On syde he bradis for to eschew the dint, — D. V. in Jam, 

Iqel. bregda, to braid the hair, weave nets, &c. The Icel. 
bragd is also applied to the gestures by which an individual 
is characterised, and hence ‘also to the lineg,ments of his 
countenance, explaining a very obscure application of the E. 
braid. Bread,, appearance — Bailey ; to braid, to pretend, to 
resemble. — Halliwell. To pretend is to assume the appear- 
ance and manners of another. “ Ye braid of the miller^s 
dog,’^ you have the manners of the miller^s dog. . To braid 
of one's father, to have the lineaments of one's father, to re- 
semble him, Icel. bragr, gestus, mos ; at braga eftir einum, 
to imitate or resemble one. 

On the same principle may be explained a passage of 
Shakespeare, which has given much trouble to commentators. 

Since Frenchmen are so braid, 

Marty who will, 111 lire and die a maid. • 

The meaning is simply, since such are the manners of 
Frenchmen, &c.*^ 
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To Bray. 2. To rub or grind down in a mortar. Sp. bregar, 
to work up paste or dough, to knead ; Prov. Cat. bregar, to 
rub ; Fr. brogety Bret, braeay to bray in a mortar. W, hrmarty 
a mill, a brake for hemp or flax. See Brake. 

Breach. AS. bricey Fr. brechey a breach or brack in a wall, 
&c. — Cotgr. From the verb to break. 

Bread. Icel. brand. Gt. brat. 

To Break. Goth, brikariy braky G. brechetiy Lat. frangerey 
fractm ; Gr. prjypvfn, to break, parog, a rag ; Fin. rikkoa, to 
break, to tear ; Bret, regiy rogi, to break, to tear ; rog, a 
rent. 

The origin is doubtless a representation of the noise made 
by a hard thing breaking. In like manner the word crack is 
used both to represent the noise of a fracture, and to signify 
the fracture itself, or the permanent effects of it. The same 
relation is seen between Lat. fragory a loud noise, and fran-- 
gercy to break ; Fr. fracas, a crash, disturbance, and fracassen^ 
to break. The Lat. crepo and E. crash are used to signify 
both the noise made in breaking and the fracture itself. 
The Swiss has bratschen, to smack or crack, bratsche, a brack, 
breach, or wound. 

Bream. A broad-shaped fresh- water fish, C 3 rprinus latus. 
Fr. bramcy Du. braessem. Swiss bratschig, ill-favouredly 
broad. 

Breast. AS. b}>3osty Goth, brusts, Du. borst. Perhaps the 
original meaning may be a chest Prov. brut, brucy brnsCy the 
bust, body ; brostia, brustiay a box. 

Breath. AS. brcethy an odour, scent, breath. Originally 
probably the word signified steam, vapour, as the G. brodemy 
brodely broden. 

The callor wine in cave is sought 

Mens ^oM^hreists to oule. — ^Hume in Jam. 

See Broth. 

Breeches. ^Lat. braccsy bracem; Bret, bragez ; Icel. brok, 
brcskur,^ It. hmdm ; Prov. hraga^ braia; 0. Fr. brogues, 
braies. The origin is the root brak in the sense of strain- 
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ing, binding, fastening; the original breeches being (as it 
must be supposed) a bandage wrapped round the hips, and 
brought beneath between the legs. Plence the Lat. subligary 
subligaciilumf from Ugare, to bind. Piedm. braga, braca, a 
cramp-iron for holding things together, a horse’s twitch ; Fr, 
braiey braies, a twitch for a horse, bandage or truss for a 
rupture, clout for a child, drawers. BracJia, a girdle. — Ql. 
Isidore and Tutian. 

The breech^ Vvoy, hragideTy braia, is the part of the body 
covered by the breeches. To Breech, in the sense of flogging, 
is not originally from striking on the breech. Prov. G. (Wes- 
terwald) has pritschen^ britsclien^ to lay one on a bench and 
strike him with a flat board ; Du. bridseUy de bridse geven^ 
met de bridse slaauy xyligogio castigare. — Biglotton. PL D. 
britzcy an instrument of laths for smacking on the breech. 
einem de britze geveuy to strike one on the breech so that it 
smacks (klatschet). From an imitation of the sound. 

Swiss bratschen, to smack, to give a sharp sound like a 
blow with the flat hand ; bratschy such a sound, or the blow 
by which it is produced ; bratscheVy an instrument for smack- 
ing, a fly-flap, &c. 

Breeze. Fr. brke, a cool wind. It. brezzay chilness or 
shivering, a cold and windy mist or frost. BrezzarCy to be 
misty and cold, windy withal, also to chill and shiver with 
cold. 

The origin is the imitation of a rustling noise, as by the 
Sc. brissUy properly to crackle, then to broil, to fry ; Swiss 
Horn, brircy to rattle (as hail), simmer, murmur. — Vocab. de 
Vaud ; brisolevy bresolet^ to roast, to fry \ Vos qui bresohy the 
singing bone. — Gl. G<5n4v. Then from a simmering, twit- 
tering sound the term is applied to shivering, trembling, as 
in the case of twitter y which signifies in the first instance a 
continuous broken sound, and is then used in the sense of 
trembling. We have thus It. brisdarey brezzaroy to shiver for 
cold. Compare OE. grilly chilly, with It. griUarey to simmer, 
Fr. grilleTy to crackle, broil. 
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While they have suffrid colde full strohge 
In wethers grille and derke to sight. — 

Par le froid et divers temps. — R.R. 

Breeze. — Brize. AS. bnosa, brimsa, a gadfly. The se- 
cond of these forms is identical with the G^. breme^ bremse^ a 
gadfly, perhaps from G. brimmen^ Fris. brimme, to hum, Gr. 
fipe/jiBiy, from the droning sound with which the gadfly he- 
ralds his attack. 

But if •Breeze, Brize, be an independent form, it may still 
be named from the buzzing or bizzing (as it is pronounced in 
the N. of E.) of the fly. 

A fierce loud htizzing breeze, their stings draw blood, 

And drive the cattle gadding through the wood. 

Dryden in Baker. 

Du. bies^bout, scarabeus alis strepitans. — Kil. Fr. bezer, a 
cow to run up and down holding up her tail, when the brizze 
doth sting her. — Cot. The addition or loss of an r in an imi- 
tative word of this kind is of frequent occurrence. Du. 
bommen, G. brumn^en, to hum. The Prov. bruzir, to murmur, 
and more exactly the Buss, brioyat, to buzz, agrees with E. 
brizze. Swiss Bom. brison, bruit sourd et fort. — Voc, de 
Vaud. 

Breeze. — Briss. — Brist. The ashes and cinders sold by the 
London dustmen for brickmaking are known by the name of 
breeze, ^n other j)arts of England the term bn$$ or briel is 
in use for'" dust, rubbish. Brisa and buttonSy sheep’s drop- 
pings ; bruss, the dry spines of furze broken off. — ^Dev. Gl. 
Piedm, brosse, orts, the offal of hay and straw in feeding cat- 
tle ; Sp. broza, remains of leaves, bark of trees and other rub- 
bisl]^; Fr. bris, debris, rubbish ; bris de charbon, coal-dust ; 
hresilleSy brfitilhs, little bits of wood — Berri ; briser, to break, 
burst, crush, bruise ; Bret, bruztm, a crum, morsel ; G. frro- 
same, a crum ; Du. brysen, brijaelen, to bray, to crush ; Gael. 
bris, brisdy briaty to break ; Dan. brkte, to burst, break, fail. 
See Brick, Bruise. 

To Brew. The origin of the word is shown by the ML. 
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forms, hrasiare^ braciare^ braxare^ Fr. brasser^ to brew, from 
bracBy irasiuniy 0. Fr. bniSy brauXy breizy Gael, braiehy W. 
braffy sprouted corn, malt. So Icel. hruggay Sw. bryggay to 
brew, from AS. brugy malt; *^brug, polenta.'^ — Gl. AS. in 
Schilter. 

The Teutonic verbs, G. braiieriy Pu. brouwen, E. brewy are 
in like manner from a form similar to Wallon, br&y braUy 
Wallacli. hmhiy malt. 

If the foregoing were not so clear, a satisfactifty origin 
might have been found in W. herwiy to boil, the equivalent 
of lioi. ferveroy whence berwy herweddy a boiling, and berwed-^ 
duy to brew. Gael, bruithy to boil, and 0. Du. briedeUy to 
brew. — Kil. 

It is remarkable that the Gr. /3pafw, /Jpaacrw, to boil, would 
correspond in like manner to the Fr. brasseVy which however 
is undoubtedly from braccy malt. 

^Brewis. See Broth. 

Bribe. Fr. bribe de pahiy a lump of bread ; bribery to beg 
one’s bread, collect bits of food. Hence OE. briboury a 
beggar, a rogue ; It. birbantOy birhoney a cheat, a rogue, with 
transposition of the r. 

A bribe is now only used in the metaphorical sense of a 
sop to stop the mouth of some one, a gift for the purpose of 
obtaining an undue compliance. 

The origin of the word is the W. briio&y to- break ; briwy 
broken, a fragment ; bara briWy broken bread, Prov. Pr. 
brifey a lump of bread. — H^cart. • 

Brick. A piece of burnt clay. — Thomson. The radical 
meaning is simply a bit, a fragment, being one of the numer- 
ous words derived from break. Lang. hrieOy or hizOy a cmm ; 
bricoUy a little bit ; bricounejhay to break to pieces ; briccdioy 
a crum, little bit, corresponding to OB. brocalyy broken 
victuals. AS. bricey fracture, fragment, hlafes brieey a bit of 
bre^. In some parts of France brique is still usedt in this 
sense, brique de paitiy a lump of bread. — Dies. Btiquei ftetg- 
ment of anything broken,~Gl. Gdn4v, Brieaieauy a quoit of 
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stone. — Cotgr. It. briccin any jot or crura, a collop or slice 
of something. — Florio.' 

Bride. — Bridal. Goth, bruths^ daughter-in-law ; OHG. 
brMy sponsa, conjux, nurus ; G. brauty bride. W. priody ap- 
propriate, fit, appropriated, owned ; also married, a married 
man or woman ; priodaSy a wedding ; priod-faby a bride-groom 
(mab=:son) ; priod-ferchy a bride (merch=maid). Priodiy 
to appropriate ; priodoVy a proprietor. Diefenbach compares 
Lat. privusy one^s own, primtuSy appropriate, peculiar. 

BridegrooMy AS. bryd-gumay the newly-married man ; 
gumay a man. Bridaly for hride’-aUy AS. bryd^ealey the mar- 
riage feast, then the marriage itself. So in 0. Sw. fa^U 
ningar-oly graf-oly arf-oly the feast of espousals, of burial, of 
succession to the dead ; from the last of which, Prov. E. armly 
funeral. 

Bridge. — AS. bricge ; G. brticke ; 0. Sw. broy brygga, as 
soy sugga, a sow, io, byggciy to prepare, gnOy gnuggay to rub. 
The Sw. bro is applied not only to a bridge, but to a paved 
road, beaten way ; Dan. iro, bridge, pier, jetty, pavement ; 
broleggcy to pave. Hati laet broa twa rastin af Tiwede,” he 
made two leagues of road through the forest of Tiwede. — 
Ihre. At Hamburg a paviour is called steen-brygger ; Pol. 
bruky pavement ; Lith. hrukkaSy pavement, stone-bridge ; 
brukkotiy to pave ; brukktiy to press ; ibrukktiy to press in, im- 
print. The original sense thus seems to be to ram, to 
stamp. 

Bridle. AS. bridel ; OHG. brittily pritil ; Fr. bride. 
Perhaps this may be one of the cases in which the derivation 
of the word has been obscured by the insertion of an r. Icel. 
bitiUy Dan. hidsely a bridle, from bity the part which the 
horse bites or holds in his mouth. 

So It. bretonioay hetonicay betbny ; hrulicamey bvMcamey 
boiling up ; brocolierey £. bmkler ; Icel. bruakr and brnkty a 
bush ; Du. brooeekens^ £. busl^ns; E. groomy AS. guma. 

BrieU From Latin breve or bretney a summary or any short 
writing. Applied especially to a letter or command, to the 
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king’s writs. In the G. brief it has been appropriated to the 
sense of an epistle or letter. In E. it is applied to the letter 
of the Archbishop or similar official authorising a collection 
for any purpose ; to the summary of instructions given to a 
barrister for the defence of his client. 

" Bictante legationis suae brevemJ** — ^Bucange. 

Brier. AS. brcer, hrere^ but probably from the Iformans. 
In the patois of ^Tormandy the word hriere is still preserved 
(Patois de Bray) ; Fr. bruyere^ a heath, from Bret, brug, hruky 
W. grugy Gael, fraochy Grisons bruch, brutgy heath. It. 
brughienty a heath ; bmgheray thick brakes., of high-grown 
ferns. — Florio. M. Lat. bruariumy a heath, barren land 
rough with brambles and bushes. — Due. 

Brig. A two-masted vessel. Probably contracted from 
brigantine, Sp. bergantinOy a brig or brigantine, two-masted 
vessel. — Ifeumann. 

, Brigade. A division of an army, from, Fr. brigadCy and 
that from It. brigatUy a company, troop, crew, brood. Trovar 
si in hrigatUy to meet together. 

The Prov. has brigueVy in the senife of Fr. frayevy to circu- 
late, consort with. Mes se a servir als valens homes e a 
briguar ab lor.” He set himself to serve men of merit, and 
to associate with them. The primary meaning of Sp. bregary 
It. brigarcy seems to be to exert force ; bregar el arcoy to bencL 
a bow ; It. brigarcy to strive for, to shift fop wiiJi care, labour, 
and diligence, brigay necessary business. — Florio. Brigatay 
then would be a set of people engaged in a common occupa- 
tion. 

Brigand.-~Brigantine.— Brigandine. It. brigay strife, M. Lat. 
brigay jurgia, rixa, pugna. — Due. It. brigarCy to strive, brawl, 
combat. Probably then it was in the s^nse of skirmishers 
that the name of brigand was given to certain light-armed 
foot-soldiers, frequently mentioned by Froissart and his con- 
temporaries. A Latin glossary quoted by Duoilli^ has 
Veles, briganty e’est une manidre de gens d’armes courant et 
apert d pid.” Cum 4 millibus peditum armatomin, duobus 
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millibus brigantumet ducentisequitibus/'— Chron. AD. 1351, 
in Due. They were also called brigancii or hrigantinu ‘‘ Bru 
ganotis et balestrariis Anglicis custodiam castri muniendi re- 
servavit.'^ 

The passage from the sense of a light-armed soldier to 
that of a man pillaging on his own account, is ea«ily under- 
stood. It/ brigante, a pirate, rover either by sea or land. 
— Flor. A similar change has taken place in the meaning of 
the It. malandriniy in later times a robber or highway-man, 
but classed by Thomas of Walsingliam with the Brigands as 
a species of horse-soldier. 

Eeductus est ergo et coram consilio demonstratus Bri- 
gantinorum more semivestitus gestans sagittas breves qualiter 
utuntur equites illarum partium qui Malandrini dicuntur.^’ — 
Due. 

From brigantCy in the sense of a robber. It. hrigandarcy to 
rob, to rove, to play the pirate or thief at sea, and hence a 
hrigantiney a small light pinnace proper for giving chase or 
fighting — Bailey ; a vessel employed for the purpose of 
piracy. 

A brigandine was a kind of scale armour, also called irt- 
^andersy from being worn by the light troops called Bri- 
gands. A Breton glossary quoted by Ducange has ‘‘ Brigan- 
dinoUy Gall, brigandincy Lat. squamma; inde squammatus, 
ornb de brigandine/’ 

The sense of strife or combat expressed by brigUy is a par- 
ticular case of the general notion of exertion of force. See 
Brake. In the same way to strive is, in the first instance, to 
oxert one’s force in the attempt to do something, and, se- 
condarily, to contend with another. 

Bright. — brilliant Goth, bairhts, clear, manifest; Icel. 
hiartr, AS. heorht, bright ; hearhtm, brmhtm, bryhtm, a glit- 
tering, tvinMing, moment. Bav. bracht, clang, sound, noise. 
— SchsMiller. OHG. praht, pracht, clear sound, outcry, tu- 
mult, and, at a later period, splendour. The E. bright itself 
was formerly applied to sounds. 
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Hco— song so schilie and so brihU 
That far and ner me hit ilierde. — 

Owl and Nightingale, 1654. 
TJie seolfe coc that wcl can figtc 
He mot mid me holde mid ri^te 
Por both we habbeth stevene — Ibid. 1678. 

In like manner the G. prahlen signifies in the first instance 
to speak with a loud voice, to cry, and secondly, to glitter, to 
shine. — Adelung. The origin of both these words is the 

imitative root brag, hrak, representing a sudden noise. Swab. 
hrageriy brdgen, briegen, to cry — Schmid ; OE. bray, braid. 
The phenomena from whence all representative words are 
immediately taken, must of course belong to the class which 
addresses itself to the ear, and we find accordingly that the 
wordsexpressing attributes of light are commonly derived from 
those of sound, feo G. hell, clear, transparent, from hall, a 
sound, clangour. The Ir. glbr, a noise, voice, speech, glbram, 
to sound, show the origin of Lat. darns, clear, with respect 
either to sound or colour, and the E. tinkle, that of Ft. 
etincelle, a spark. From Icel. glamm, glamr, tinnitus, glamra, 
to resound,may be explained glampi, glitter, BplenAo\iT,glampa, 
to shine, corresponding to the Gr. Xagirw, XagnpogM Bu. scha- 
teren, sdieteren, to make a loud^oise, to shriek with laughter, 
schiteren, to shine, to glisten. In Finn, there are many ex- 
amples of the same transfer of signification from the pheno- 
mena of the one sense to those of the®othbr; kilia dare 
tinniens, dare lucens, splendens ; kilistaa, tinnitum darum 
moveo, splendorem darum reflecto. Wilista^ to ring, as 
glass ; willata, uoilella, wilahtaa, to flash, to glitter ; kajata, 
to resound, re-echo, also to reflect, shine, appear at a dis- 
tance, kimista, to sound clear (equivalent to the E. chime), 
kimina, sonus acutus, clangor tinniens, kimmaltoa, Himattm^ 
ta shine, to glitter ; kommata, komista, to sound deep or hol- 
low ; komottaa, to shine, to shimmer. 

In like manner in Galla the sound of a bell is imitated by 
the word bilbil, whence bilhiUgoda (literally, to make Ulbit), to 
ring, to glitter, beam, glisten. — ^Tutschek. 
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The meaning of the Fr. brtller, to shine, seems to have been 
attained on a principle exactly similar. We must premise 
that an initial dr and ^r, as well as i/ and frequently inter- 
change, as in Langued. dres//, Fr. small gravel, It, 

dfidlo, grullo, parched, broiled* — Flor. We have then in Fr. 
the verbs grisaeTf to creak, crackle ; grestller, grisUr^ to make 
a crackling noise, as of meat in broiling ; grillerf to creak, 
crackle, broil ; and corresponding to these, with an initial dr 
instead of ^r. Sc. drissle, Swiss Eom. drisoler, dresoler (Gloss. 
G^n^v.), to broil, to parch, identical with the Fr. hrezillerj 
driller y to twinlde> glitter, sparkle. Here it cannot be doubted 
that the original meaning of the Sc. drissle was derived from 
the crackling noise made'by meat in broiling, as in AS. drast- 
lian, to crackle, to burn. In Fr. dreziller, driller (related to 
each other as greeiller^ griller)y the meaning is transferred from, 
the domain of the ear to that of the eye, from the analogous 
effect produced on the sensitive frame by a crackling noise 
and a sparkling light. So Fr. pMler^ to crackle, to sparkle, 
to shake, to long for a thing. 

The verb driller itself seems to have tne sense of shaking or 
trembling in the expression driller apresy greedily, to covot — 
Cotgr. ; properly to tremble with impatience. 

Instead of driller in 'this application the Swiss Eom. uses 
drholer (il dresok d’etre marie ; os qui dresolcy the singing 
bone), strongly confirming the contraction of driller from dre- 
zillery and the correspondence of the pair with grillery gresU- 
hr ; griller d’impatience. — Diet. Trevoux. 

It. brillarey to quaver with the voice. — FI. 

Brim. — Bim. G. hramey hramey Lith. dremasy border, mar- 
gin, edge. Pol. dramy Border, Ibrim ; Hung, perem, prem, a 
border, fringe (Latl/mJm), Du. dremey dremely a border, lap, 
fringe ; Icel. barmry the edge, border, lip of a vessel, lap of a 
garment ; hence the bosom, originally the lap folding over 
the br^tf E. barm, the l^p or bosom ; barm^doth or harm^ 
skiriy an apron. 

The E. rymy which seems identioal with nm, is used for 
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the surface of the sea (Hawkins^ Voyage). In the same way 
Sw. hryn is used in the sense both of border or edge and sur- 
face, mttu-hryn^ the ryme of the water ; ogne-lryn^ the eye- 
brow. Dan. bryriy brow of a hill, surface of the ocean. 

To Brim. To brim, G. hrahnen^ is said of sows ready to take 
the boar^ from the peculiar cry of the animal on that occasion. 
AS. bremman, Du. hrommeny Fris. brimme, Gr. Lat. 

fremercy It. hmmire, 0. Fr. bramery to roar ; braniy a cry of 
desire or pain. It. hramirSy a longing or earnest desire — 
Florio ; bramarey to desire ; Du. bremeriy to bum with desire 
— Kil. ; bremstighy brumstighy brunstighy ardens desiderio. — 

Kil. 

Brimstone. For brynstoney burning stone, from AS. bryncy 
a burning. 

Brindled. — Brinded. Sc. Sprainged. Streaked, coloured in 
stripes. Icel. brondottr s. s. ; brand-krossottVy cross-barred in 
colour, from brandavy beams, posts, bars. A brindled cow is 
in Normandy called mche brangeey from bringey a rod. Hence 
with an initial Sy Sc. spraingy a streak, spraingedy striped or 
streaked. 

The identity of Icel. brand and Fr. bringe is traced through 
the It. branoy brandelloy a bit ; Fr. briuy a morsel, a slip or 
sprig of an herb ; Derri, bringney a crum, a morsel ; bringey a 
rod or twig, brindelles de balai, the twigs of a besom. See 
Brand. 

Brine. AS. bryney salsugo. Liquamen vel garum-^«o- 
hryne. — Gl. JElfr. Du. brijuy pickle. — Kil. The AS. uses 
brym as a poetic name fqr the sea. Icel. aestus litoralis 
mans ; finm-s/or, a stormy sea ; brim-hliody roar of the sea ; 
hrim^saltry very salt. As bntni is flame, the term is probably 
derived from the roaring of the sea ; Gfi^. Pptfm, Fris, brimmey 
to roar. 

Brisk. Fr. brusque, lively, quick, rash, fierce, rude, hardi ; 
vtn brusque, wine of a sharp, smart jtaste. It. brusca, eager, 
shazp, brisk in taste, as unripe fruits, sour, grim, crabbed. 
Probably derived from the sound of sparkling liquor, pro- 
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duced by> a quick succession of small bubbles coming to the 
surface and bursting. 

It. frizmre^ to spirt, frisk, or startle, as good wine doth, to 
bite or bum, to be tart upon the tongue as sour wine or fruit 
is, also to frisk or skip nimbly ; frksantey brisk, tart, or smack- 
ing upon the tongue, by metaphor quick and nimble- witted. 
8erv. vrtzanye, •orizhanye, spirting, moving quickly backwards 
and forwards. Fr. f risque, frisk, lively, brisk, spruce, gay. 

The same connexion of ideas is seen in It. hrillare, to 
twinkle, to sparkle as wine doth, also to skip or chuck for joy. 
FI. 

Brisket. Fr. hrichet, the breast of an animal, a very gristly 
piece of meat. Perhaps from Icel. brioak, Sw. brmk, gristle. 
On the other hand the Bret, bruched (Fr. ch), the chest, 
breast, craw of a bird, tends to connect the word with Slavon- 
ian forms, Russ, briocho, Bohem. bnch, hricho, the belly, Russ. 
brioahkoy Bohem. bnssko] little belly. See Bowels. 

Bristle. AS. byrst ; Sw. borfit, Du. borstel. So btrs, birse, 
N. E. brust A thick elastic hair, -•strong enough to stand 
up of itself. Corn, hros, aculeus. — Zcuss. Wallach. horzos 
(struppig), bristly ; Swiss borzeuy to stand out ; Fr. d rebours, 
against the grain ; rebronsser, to turn up the point of any- 
thing. — Cotgr. M. Lat. rehurrus, rebursus, sticking up ; “ In 
8U8l primaevd aotate habebat capillos crispos et rigidos et ut ita 
dicam rebursofQ.A toodum pini ramorum qui semper tendunt 
sursum.” — Vita abbatum S. Crispini in Duo. 

The It. brtsciare, brezzafe, to shiver for cold as in; a fit of 
an ague, has under Breeze been connected with the Sc. bristle, 
birsle, birstle, to broil, to scorch, originally merely to crackle 
or simmer. Heuce ribrezzare, to shiver for cold or for fear, 
to astonish or alfidght^ith sudden fear ; fibrezzoso, startling, 
trembling, full of astonishment, humorous, fantastical, sudden- 
ly angry. 

Then as the effect of al^ivoring, or the emotiohi^ which pro- 
duce it, is to erect the hafr, to birsile, hrissU ihight properly 
be used in the sense of startling, mfilihg,' lotting the hair on 
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end, whence a hirstlcy bristley would signify an erect hair, the 
true equivalent of the It. riccio. See Caprice. 

Traces of the original meaning may be seen in the Sc. ex- 
pression, to sfit up one^s hirsoy to put one in a rage; birssy^ hot- 
tempered, to be compared with the It. ribneazosoy angry. A 
cold bleak day is called a birssy day, because it makes us 
shivery and goose-skinned, setting the hair on end ; compare 
It. brezza, a cold and windy mist or frost. 

The initial b is represented by the syllable M in the Fr. 
hermeTy to set up his bristles, to make his hair to stare ; se 
herisBery his hair to stare, also to shiver or., yearn through 
fear. — Cot. From the same source is Lat. eridm, a hedge- 
hog. In like manner the Lat. erica corresponds to Bret, bri^y 
heath ; the Lat. eruca to It. brucOy a caterpillar. The con- 
nexion with the Celtic name for heath meets us again in a 
very puzzling manner under Brush. 

^Brittle. — Brickie. Formerly written brotily apt to break, 
from AS. hrytariy Icel. briotay Port, britar, to break. Dan. 
brydey to break, broddeuy brittle. In the N. of E. and Sc. 
hricMcy brocMcy brucJde, are used in the sense of brittle, from 
break. The PL D, bros, brittle, is the equivalent derivative 
from the Oael form hrisy Fr. hriser, Bret, bresk, brush, 
fragile. 

Broach. — ^Abroach.— Brooch. To broach a cask is to pierce 
it for the purpose of drawing off the liqudr, aM hence meta- 
phorically, to broach a business, to be^ upon it, to set it a 
going. W, procioy to thrust, to stab ; Gael, brog, to good, to 
spur, and, as a noun, an awl. Prov. broca, Fr. broche, a spit, 
a stitch ; brocker, to spit, stitch, spur ; Prov. brocar. It. broc- 
corny hroeeiare, to stick, to spur. Sp. broca, a brad or tack, a 
button ; broche, a clasp, a brooch, i. e, an ornamented pin to 
holil the parts of dress together. 

Lat. hrocchtiB, bronchus, a injecting tooth ; it. broceo, a 
stump ondty branch of a tree 80 *th^ it pricks a budya peg ; 
sbroceo, sproeca, a skewer, sprout, shoot. 

It is probable that there is a fundamental connexion with 
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the rerb to breezy the no^on of a sharp point being obtained 
either from the image of a broken stick i^rmco^ stecco rotto 
in modo che pnnga — Altieri), or from that of a splinter or 
small fragment, which in the case of wood or similar material 
naturally takes the form of a prick, or finally from the pointed 
form of a bud or shoot, breaking out into growth. It. broceoy 
a bud, broccoKy sprouts. Compare also E. prick with Sw. 
isprichay to crack, to shoot, to bud. 

A similar relation may be observed between Sp. hrotCy a 
bud, a fragment. Prov. hroty a shoot or sprig, and forms like 
the Icel. hriota^ori. britar, to break. * 

Broad. AS. brad; Goth, braids; Icel. imWr/ G. 

We may remark a frequent connexion betweon*word$ signi- 
fying edge, side, border, and those signifying broad. Thus 
Lat. latusy laterisy a side, and latuSy broad ; AS. sidey a side, 
and sidy wide ; Dan. bredy an edge or border, and hreedy broad ; 
Sw. braddy edge, and bredy broad ; bred^vidy side by side, hav- 
ing the sides or edges opposed, or else opposed in the direction 
of breadth {vtd = near, at, upon). 

The radical notion seems to be extended in the direction of 
the edges, extended from edge to edge. See Spread. 

Brocade. It. broccatay a^rt of cloth wrought with gold and 
silver. Commonly explained as from Fr. hrocheVy to stitch, in 
the sense of embroidt^ed. But Muratori shows that, though 
irom the fundamental origin, the line of development 
has been something different. The It. broccoy a peg, stump, 
or snag, is also applied to a knot or hunch in silk or thready 
whence broccarsy to boss, to stud— Florio ; broccoso, broceutoy 
knotty, knobby ; and broccaio was used to signify stuff otna- 
mented with a ridsed pile, forming knots or loops, or stuff 
bossed with gold and^ver. 

Brock. ^ A badgeri from the wMfc^0treak:ed face of the hni- 
mal. GaeL a mole, a frcpSlde, brueaohy spotted} frockfed ; 
breacy spedkifcd, pfebeld todger ; B&^mhity 

brookedy streaked or spo^^d w the hm J^m^Jbrbgifid, parti* 
coloured, broe, a badgeri^ W. freckled, 
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brychau^ motes, spots, atoms; Bret. Iric^h^ briz, speckled, parti- 
coloured, streaked, brizeriy a freckle. For the same reason the 
badger is also called Bawmn^ q. v. 

Brocket. A hart of two years old. Fr. hrocarU because 
the animal at that age has a single sharp broche or snag to 
his antler. The fallow-deer of the same age was termed a 
pricket — Cot. 

To Broider. Pr. hroder^ Sp. bordar^ to ornament with needle- 
work. Here two distinct images seem to have coalesced in a 
common signification. The Bret, brouda, to embroider, to 
prick, to spur, and W. brodioy tb embroider, to darn, point to 
an origin in Bret, broud, a prick, sting, Gael, brody E. brody 
prody to prick. On the other hand the Sp. bordar seems de- 
rived from borde, bordoy a border, because a border of needle- 
work was the earliest mode of ornamenting a garment. Ihre 
has gulUbordy a border ornamented with gold, silkes-borday a 
border ornamented with silk. So from Pol. braniy a border, 
hramowaniey embroidering. 

It may happen here, as will often be found to be the case 
in other instajices where the derivation seems to halt between 
two rootf , that these are themselves modifications of a common 
original. Thus bred, a point, and bc^d or bredy an edge, agree 
in being the extremity of a thing. The IceL brydda is both 
to sharpen or furnish with a point, and also to sew on a bor- 
der or fringe to a garment. Compare also^-AS^ hren^y breardy 
a brim, rim, margin, with Sc. brairdy the shoot of corn, AS. 
onbryrdariy to instigate. 

Broil. Disturbance, trouble, a falling- out, a quarrel. — 
Bailey. The sense has been somewhat modified in later times 
by a confusion with brawl. 

The bark that braild in rough and churlish seas 
At length doth reach a port and place of ease. 

TufbeTnllc in K. 

But that thou wilt in winter ships prepare 
And trie the seas in broile of whirlkg wind^s. 

Surrey In R. 
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The proper sense is that of Fr. hrouilWt (from whence it im- 
mediately comes) ^ to jumble^ trouble, shuffle, confound, to make 
a hurly-burly. — Ootgr. It. broglio, Gael, hraighlichf noise, 
bawling, confusion, tumult ; hroighleachy bustling, noisy, tu- 
multuous. From a direct imitation of a confused sound. The 
word hurly-burly is a parallel formation within the dimits 6f 
E. itself. Fr. brouhahuy brouhouxy storms, blusters, hurly- 
burlies. See Brawl. 

To Broil To roast upon hot coals. — ^Bailey. Contracted 
from Fr. hrasiller, to roast on the braise, or glowing coals ; or 
perhaps we shoijld rather say formed likeFr. brasiHer, brusler, 
bruler, or It. brasciare, brasciuolare, brasolare, brusciare, bru^^ 
cilare, brmuolare (the last to be argued from hrasciuole, bras- 
uohy brusuole, fried or boiled steaks), brullare, to burn, parch, 
scorch, broil. — ^Florio. Sc. birsle, brissle, to, parch or broil. 
In all these words the imitatiTe character of the designation 
from the crackling sound of flame and burning grease is fiilt 
in a lively manner. Compare G. prasseluy to crackle, rustle, 
and AS. brastlian, to crackle, to burn, Grisons brascla, sparks; 
E. hustle, to crackle, make a noise like straw or small wood 
in bumingt-t— Halliwell. 

When lie is falle in such a dreme — 

He routeth with a slepie nojse 

And bromtlsih as a monkes froyse (pancake) 

When it4s throwe into the panne. — Gower in R. 

It. brustolarey to scorch, broil, carbonado. 

With an initial gr instead of br the Fr. has grisssr, to 
crackle, creak, gresilhr, to crackle as a shell in the fire, or 
salted fi&h on coals, gridement, a crackling noise as of meat 
in broiling ; grUlety to broil, precisely analogous to the Sc, 
brissle, and E. broil. The Italian has the double form brullo, 
grulloy pw&e4, hailed. — Florio. 

Brokte*. TAib ensioni of empld^ying a broker in the purchase 
of goods a:i4^es from the ^vantage of having a skilled inter- 
mediary, capable from iong praolaee of forming a critical 
judgment of the goods in question, of pointing ont their latent 
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defects, and rejecting whatever falls below the degree of ex- 
cellence called for by the circumstances of the case. To find 
fault is accordingly recognised in Piers Plowman as the spe- 
cific duty of a broker : — 

Among bargeises have I be 
Dwcllyng at London, 

And gart Backbiting be a brocour, 

To blame mem ware. 

On this principle the G. designation is mahlery from makel^ 
a blur, stain, fault ; mdkeln, t6 criticise, censure, find fault 
with, [and thence] to follow the business of a^broker, buy and 
sell by commission. — Kiittner. For the same reason the 0. 
Fr. term was eorrectour, Lat. corrector, correctarius, whence 
the modern courtier, a broker. Per manus et mediationem 
quorundam J. S. et A. G. — brocariorum et correctariorum 
ejusdem barganei. — ^Lib. Alb. 396. Yous jurrez que vous no 
raarchandirez dez nuUez marchaundisez dez queux vous ferez 
correctaffe, — Sacramentum Abrocariorum in Lib. Alb. To 
correct an exercise is to point out the faults. 

in most of the Teutonic (especially ftie PI. D.) and 
Slavonic dialects is found the root Irak or iorak in the sense 
of rejection, refuse, vile, damaged, faulty, giving rise to a verb 
signifying to inspect, make selection, sort, try out, reject, cast 
out. Lith, brokas, a fault, weak place, matter of blame ; bro- 
koti, to blame, to criticise (makeln). Busst brdk^ x^use ; bra- 
komt, to pick and choose, to sort ; brakova/rkUy inspection, re- 
jection ; Pol. brak^ want, lack, refhse ; hrakowad, to garble, 
to pick, to be wanting. In the Teutonic class : Du. brack, 
rejected, damaged ; braeck good, goods damaged by sea-wa- 
ter. — ^Kil. PI. D. broken, to garble, inspept^ try; wraken, to 
pronounce unsound, to reject ; Dam vrage, to reject, find fault 
with^t to sort goods ; slaae vrog ^tio, to throw blame upon, find 
fault with. G* hrock*gut (Sanders), PI. D. wrack-good, refuse 
goodl». ProT. brae, refuse, filth, mud, ordure, and as an adj. 
vile, dirty, abject* Fr; hric-a^brm, trumpery, brokers’ goods. 
See BrapKish. 
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The name broker seems to have come to* us from the shores 
of the Baltic, with which much of our early commerce was 
carried on. In those countries the term broker, braoker, or 
mocker is used to signify public inspectors, appointed to clas- 
sify goods according to their quality, and to reject the dam- 
aged and unsound. — Adelung. In Petersburgh the price of 
tallow is quoted with or without brock, the term brack signi- 
fying the official inspection of sworn brackers or sorters. — 
Tooke's Catherine, I. 38. 

If we advance another step in the inquiry and seek the 
origin of the term brack, wrak, in the sense of rejection, we 
shall probably find the original image in the act of spitting, 
as the liveliest expression of disgust and contempt for the re- 
jected object. G. brechm, Du. bracken, to vomit ; Prov. E. 
whreake, tussis, screatio — Junius; toreak, a cough. — Hal.; 
Icel. hraki, spittle ; hrak, any refuse matter. Pr. roquet’, 
rocker, cracker, to spit ; racaille, refuse ; Prov. raca, an old 
worthless horse, analogous to Bohem. brakyne, an outcast or 
rejected sheep. The Langued. hi'umo, phlegm, spittle, has 
exactly the force of G. brack in the expression brumoa do bou~ 
tigo, marchandises de rebut ; G. brack^gut, refuse wares. — See 
Wreak. 

In the sense^of blot or stain there is a singular confusion 
with brack, a breach or flaw, from break. 

Bronw. 14. bronze, Sp. bronce, pan metal. — Florio. This 
word shows ^ei same relation to It. bronze, glowing coals, 
which E. kcaas does to Sp. braae, ‘embers. Bronaore, to 
brase, to copper. Fr. braser V argent, le repasser un peu sur 
la braise. — Ootgr. .Ipel. hraaa, to braze or solder iron with 
a lute of brasB. It would appear then that the n$e pf the 
metal in soldering, an operation performed pver hot coaiS) is 
the origin Of ^ designation both of hrsym and hraaa. It 
may be doubiM whether the II^ bronze is nasalisi^ ^rm 
of brace, embm, or whether it ,bo derived from the, root 
bren, to bum. The ^o. has brands, to hwtd, to 
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emit sparks, r— Jdm. Grisons hrinzla^ brascla, a spark, 
sbrinzlar, to sparkle. 

The use of the word bronzed in the sense of tanned, sun- 
burnt, is prpbably not originally derived from comparison 
with the colour of the metal bronze^ but from the primary 
sense of the It. bronze^ embers. Abhronzare, abbronzanchiare, 
to roast on the embers, to scorch, tan, or sunburn. — Florio. 

Brood. — Breed. AS. hrody a brood ; bridy the young of any 
animal ; bredauy to nourish, cherish, keep warm. Du. broedeny 
to sit on eggs, to hatch ; G. braty the spawn of fishes, progeny 
of birds, insects, and fishes ; bruteny to hatch, bring eggs and 
spawn into active life. PI. D. brody broty fish-^pawn ; hrodeuy 
broeuy to hatch, briddcy a chicken. Commonly referred to 
the notion of warming, in which sense the OHG. bruoton is 
used by Notkcr. also unsih diu uuoUa bruotet unde uuider 
froste skirmet,’’ as wool warms us and protects us against 
frost. Bret, brandy hot, burning, fenneiiting. W. brwdy hot, 
warm ; hrydioy to hot. 0. Du. hrieden, to brew. See Broth. 

Brook. AS. broca, a brook ; W. bnicheny the bubbling or 
springing up of water, a spring, a source j Gael, bruichy to 
boil, seethe, simmer, from the murmuring noise. Gr. /3jovxw, 
to roar, /Spvw, to spring, Bohem. brucetiy to murmur. The 
meaning of the word brook in the low G. dialects is very dif- 
ferent, signifying low wet land. — Brem. Wort. ; a grassy 
place in a heath. — Overyssel Almanack, 

It is possible that brook in the £. sense may be conjiected 
with Buss, bregy Gaeh bruachy Manx broogh, brink, verge, 
bank, as Fr. rimer Oy a river. It. riviera,* a, shore, from ripuy 
bank. 

To Brook. To digest, to bear patiently. AS. brucan, 'to 
use, eat, enjoy ; Goth, brnkjan, to use ; ' bruks, useful ; G. 
bramheny to use. Lat. fruiy fructm. 

Broom* A shrub with leafless pointed branches. G. 
pfriemkraut, awl-plant. See Bramble, 

Broth. It. brodoy *F r* brouety broth ; Du* br^oeyoy brue ; 
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OHG. hrod^ Gt, hruhe^ PI. D. hroi^ properly boili;t^g water ; 
bruhen, Iroien^ to scald, pour boiling water oven. ' Ir. bru* 
ithiniy to boil ; bruithey sodden, boiled ; bruitheany heat, 
warmth ; hruthcVariy broth ; hrothairey a caldron, Gael. 
bruicky bruithy to boil, brothasy broth ; Manx broicy to boil, 
b 7 *oity broth. Bret, broud, W, brwd, hot. G. brodemy broden, 
steam from heated bodies, in which sense the Sc. broth is 
sometimes used ; a person is said to be in a broth of sweat 
who is steaming with sweat. Du. broem (for brodem), spuma, 
sordes seu strigmata rerum decoctarum. The origin is a 
representation of the sii^mering of boiling water. Limousin 
broudiy hrudiy to make a confused noise of winds, waves, &c. 
PI. D. bruddelriy to bubble up with noise. 

The softening down of the consonant (which is barely 
pronounced in Gael, brothas) gives the OE. browySy ^rewiSy 
breioety pottage, broth, and Sc, brose. The AS. has briwy in- 
fusion, ceales briwy kail bro&e, cabbage soup ; Sc, brooy brecy 
pottage made by pouring boiling water on meal, infusion ; 
the barley hreey juice of ftialt, ale ; Gael, hrighy juice of meat, 
sap, pith, vigour, strength ; Ir. bruthy strength, vigour, rage, 
heat ; explaining the Prov. hriuy and It. briOy mettle, spirit. 

Brothel. Sp. bordi^y a hut or cottage ; Fr. bordcy a little 
house or cottage of timber, hut, hovel. — Colgr. Commonly 
derived from the boardsy of which the fabric consists. But 
the Wallaoh. iordmu is an under- ground hut as well as a 
house of ill feme. 

The diminutive bordemut bordel, was originally used in the 
innocent sense of a little cottage. 

kisseat en Chartrain ne en Dive bordel, 

Ne naaisoti en estant qui soit fors du chastel. — Due. 

Bommculum circomdedit cum famiiia. Sorengiis veto expergcfactus 
de bordello exiit et fugi^s in vivariara exire voluitw-rDuc. 

Brother. A term widely through the hre^nches of the 
Indo-Germanic sto(&. ,^Sftaso^ hhrgdr ; brdta/ Gael. 
brafhair/ W, ir4md / Slavon* A laftt- /roofer. 

Brow, The ridge surrounding and protecting the eye. AS. 
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braew, bregh; Pol. brew; Buss, brav^ brow. Boheiu. braubiti, 
to border. Du. bruuwe, eye-lid, eye-brow, and also border, 
margin, fur edging. — Kil. Icel. Jm, eye-lid, eye-lash ; brurij 
eye-brow, edge, eminence ; Dan. hryny eye-brow, brow of a 
hill, surface of the ocean ; Sw. hryriy edge, border, surface. 
W. bryriy a hill. G. augen-brauney eye-brow. 

The AS. forms appear related to the Buss, bregy Bohem. 
brehy Gael, bruachy a brink, bank, shore ; Serv. bregy a hill, 
bank, shore. 

Brown. Ger. brauriy Icel. bniriy It. hrunOy Fr. hruriy per- 
haps burnt colour, the colour of tjjings burnt, from Goth. 
brinnaUy G. hrenneuy to bum. 

Browse. Fr. brouter y brousevy broustery to knap or nibble 
off the sprigs, buds, bark, &c. of plants ; broust, a sprig, 
young branch, or shoot. — Cotgr. Bret, bronsy broicSy a bud ; 
hrous-^koady brush- wood ; hrouskaoly brocoli, cabbage sprouts ; 
brous-gwezeny a shrub ; broust, briar, thick bush ; broustUy to 
browse, to grow into a bush. Prov. brotar, to shoot, bud, 
grow ; brossa, 0. Fr. broces, brossesy Catalan brossa, Sp. broza, 
thicket, brushwood ; brotar, to sprout, bu^, break out as small- 
pox, &c. ; Gris, braussa, low shrubs, as rhododendrons, juni- 
per, &c. Prov. bruSy heath. Fr. brogues^ brasses, bromses, 
branches, brouid, bruc, bushes, briars, heath. — Eoquefort. 
M. Lat. bruscia, brozia, dumetum. Tam de terrft bruscosa 
quam de arabili.” — Due, Serv. brst, brstiti, to 

browse. OHG. bras, sprout. Bav. brass, brosst, a bud, a 
sprout. It. broccoy sprocco, broccolo, S^oot, sprout. 

Here we find throughout the Bomance^ Teutonio, Celtic, 
and Slavonic families, a variety of forms, braCf bras, hrost, 
sprocy spross, sprat, signifying twigs, shoots, sprouts^ ^ bushes 
^d scrubby growths, plants composed of twigs, or btoken up 
into a multitude of points. There can little doubt that 
they are^aE derived from the dotjon of bteaking out, which 
we find expressed by similar m^^difleations in the termination 
of tlm root, brik, bri$, bri^t, bit, to break or burst. See next 
article, and also Brush,^ Broach. 
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Bruise. AS. brysan, OE. Mse, to cmsB. 

And he that^hal &lie on this stone schali be brokeUi but on whom it 
schall faile, it sehaJl id to him. — ^Wiclif. 

Fr. hriser^, to break, crush^ bjruise extremely. — Cotgr. O. 
Fr. Diez. Prov.^ hrisavy deahrisavy to break to bits ; 

Gael. 6m, hriady Iriat / Port, britar, to break. 

A modification of tbe same root which gives the E. breaky 
the interchange of the final consonants being clearly shown 
in the derivatives, Prov. brico or bnzOy a erum ; hriketOy hri^ 
zetOy bricaliOy a little bit j brizaly dust, fragments ; hrizal de 
carbony du bris ^e charljon de terre, coal dust; See Breeze. 

Brunt. Assault, onset, heat. Commonly explained from 
G. brunsty heat, strong passion But the meaning is distinctly 
the front of an assault. 

That in all haste he would join battayle even with the bront or brest of 
the van garde — Hall, in lUchardson. 

The shot of arblasters — overthrew many a horse and man, and specially 
theibre rydars that put themselfe in prese with their longe and sharpe lauu- 
cys to win the first brmte of the field.-- Fabyan in Biohardson. 

The metaphor i$ really derived from the practice of hang- 
ing a bell on the leading beast of a herd, which the others 
then readily follow. Hence the expression of bearing bell 
for being the fiwit in a company. How the Servian has brmzay 
a cattle bell, from the material of which it is made, and the 
thing must ditoe^have been known by the same name in the 
language ’of the Grisons, in which brunza now signifies the 
first of a train of baggage animals, the bell-mule, while the 
diminutive brun^mna is applied to a cattle bell, and portar la 
brwnzmaa h eetually used in'Sthe sense of being the first in 
anythmg. If We lead the phrase’'/>or^a^ la brunza it would 
exactly correspond! to our expresbion of beating the brunty mA^ 
the meaning of i|ie word Jbeing adc|ption into 

English in the fdm of it would the con- 

text the Sense of onseti; 

Brush. An implement m|de or elastic twigs for 
whisking away smidH 6Xttalieo#^||a^fets from a surface. It 
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is singular tliat tlie word maybe derived witb equal propriety 
from the dust or rubbish it is used to remove, or from the 
materials of which it is itself composed. Catalan, hrossa^ quis- 
quiliae, sordes, foox ; broasar, detergere ; Gael, brusg, a crum, 
It. brusco, bruacoloy a mote, fescue ; bruaca^ a brush ; Swiss 
bruskcy Piedm. broascy remnants of hay or fodder, orts, brossUy 
a brush ; Sp. brozay chips, dust, rubbish, brozaVy to cleanse, 
brozay a brush ; Gael, bruia (in the pi.), shivers, splinters, 
fragments, bnds (sing.), a brush ; E. Jm, briaty dust, rubbish. 
Piedm. brusciay bruatiay a horse-brush, wool-card, brmtUy to- 
brush, Lang, brouatiay a flax comb, G. borstOy b^ratey 8w. borste, 
a brush. 

In E. also the word brush had formerly the sense of dust 
or flue. 

(Agea) said. Sir by your speche now right well I here 
That if ye list ye may do the thing that I most desire, 

And that is, this your heritage there you liked best 

That ye might give : and ever among, the brush away she pikid - 

From her clothes here and there, and sighid therewithal. 

Chaucer. Beryn. 

While cajoling her husband, she kept picking the dust or 
bits of flue from her clothes to hide her embarrassment. To 
brush then would .be to dust, to clear away the brush or dust 
and rubbish. 

On the other hand, the derivation is ecjoaliy satisfactory 
from the twigs or bristles of which the brush is composed. 
The Lat. scopce signifies in the first instance twigs, and in the 
second place a besom, while the word besom itself properly 
signifies twigs, rods. The same relation holds good between 
G. borate, Sw. borsty a bristle, and G. borste, biirste, Sw» berate, 
a brush ; N. E. brust, a bristle, and Piedm* hrustic^ a brush, 
wool-card. Bav. bross, brosst, a hud or spiDut ; Bi^t* 
a bud, shoot ; brous koad, brush wood, \rood composed of twige; 
Prov, bruc, brus, brusc (Diet. Castr.), •»heath> quasi twigS| a 
shrub composed of ; Langued. brousso, a tuft 

heath ; Pr.^ hrosse^ a hhsh^ bluhy ground, also a head^brush, 
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wool-card, flax-comb ; brosaetteSf small beatb whereof head- 
brushes are made.'— Cotgr. It. hrmcay Ung or heath for 
brushes. — Florio. Icel. bruskr^ a bush of hair, tuft of grass or 
hay, a brush. 

Perhaps the explanation of the double origin is to be found 
in the fact that the words signifying mote, dust, rubbish, and 
those signifying a sprig, twig, bush, are both derived frpm 
modifications of the multiform root signifying breaks appear- 
ing in Goth, hrikauy Gael, im, Fr. brtser, Port, britar. 
The Bav. Jrm, brosst^ Bret, brous^ 0. Fr, broust, a bud, twig, 
or shoot, seems named frdm bursting (Teel, brista) or breaking 
out ; or the separate twigs or bristles may be considered as 
splinters, as It. brusco^ bruscolo^ bruschetta, a little piece of 
wood or straw, fescue, mote. But see Bristle. 

Babble. It. bubbola. From an imitation of the sound made 
by the bubbling liquid. Bohem. bublqti, to murmur, hublina, 
a bubble ; Pol. b(fbel, a bubble, a tumour ; Lith. bubseti, to 
bubble, boil ; btibauti, fo bellow as a bull ; bubenti, to thunder 
gently ; bubiti, to beat ; bubleti, to bump as a bittern. Sc. 
bub, a blast of wind. 

A bubble and a lump or swelling are very genially desig- 
nated by the same word, either because a bubble is taken as the 
t 3 q)e of anything roimd and swelling, or because the same ar- 
ticulation is used to represent the pop of a ^bubble bursting, 
and the sound' a blow, from which the designation of a 
knob, hump, or projection is commonly taken, Fr. bube^ a 
push, wheal, blister, watery bud, hunch or bump. — »Ootgr- 

Burble in the vre^ter^ bubette .^* — Palsgrave in Pr. Pm. 
Hung, bob, bub, pup, a bundi, hump, tuft, top, buborek, a 
bubble* 

To Babble. See Dupe. 

Buccaaior* < A eet of pirates in the 17th .century, who re- 
sorted to the islands and tmlohabited places w the West In- 
diea, and exercised their cn^ties principially oh the Spaniards. 
The name, according to Olifwr QtritiaeH% who wrote a history 
of adventurers in the Indies, is detived^&om the language of 
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the Caribs. It was the custom of* those savages when they 
took prisoners to cook their flesh on a kind of grate, called 
barbacoa (whence the term barbecue; a barbecued hog, a hog 
dressed whole). The place of such a feast was called boucan 
(or according to Cotgrave the wooden gridiron itself), and this 
mode of, dressing, in which the flesh was cooked and smoked 
at the same time, was called in Fr. boucaner. Hence those 
who established themselves in the islands for the purpose of 
smoking meat were called buccaniers. — Diet. Etym, The term 
bocan is still applied in the W. I. to a place used for the dry- 
ing of produce. 

Our next illustration represents the Bocan, or building used for drying and 
preparing cocoa and coffee. The building is regularly constructed with two 
floors, the upper for coffee, the lower for cocoa. They are divided by parti- 
tions of open lath- work, which is also used in a great portion of the ends and 
sides of the main building, to allow a free current of air. — Ulust. News. 
March 28, 1857. 

To Buck. 1 . Formerly, when soap was not so plentiful a 
commodity, the first operation in washing was to set the linen 
to soak in a solution of wood ashes. This was called bucking 
the linen, qpd the ashes used for that purpose were called 
huck’-ashes. The word ^as very generally spread. In G. it 
is beuchen, b’ducheny beichetif hucheuy biicheny buken. Sw. bykay 
Dan. hyge ; Fr. buqueVy huer ; It. bucatare ; Bret. buga. Sp. 
hugaday lye. The derivation has been ^much discussed. 
The more plausible are : Dan, bog-askCy the ashes of beech- 
wood, chiefly employed in making potash ; but the practice 
of bucking would have arisen long before people resorted to 
any particular kind of wood for the supply of ashes. 

2. It. bucatuy buck ashes, supposed to j^§^so called from 
bucuy a hole, because the ashes are strained through a pierced 
dish, in the same way that the term 19 id Sp. 
bucking, the linen at buck, from* edarey to strain, to filter, to 
buck, lessiver, faire la lessive. But the analogy does not hold, 
beoause butare does not appear ever to have been usediu the 
sense of straining or filtering. 
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The true derivation is seen in Gael, bog^ moist, soft, tender, 
and as a verb, to steep or soak. Bret, bouky soft, tender, bou- 
kaat, tO»soften. The ideas of wet and soft commonly coalesce, 
as G. erweicheny to soak, from weichy soft ; It. moUcy soft, wet ; 
Lat. molKrey to soften, and Vr. mouilliry to wet. Pol. mokryy 
wet; miekkiymti\ to soak, to soften ; to soak 

foul linen before washing. Bohem. moky a steep for flax. To 
buck then would originally be to sot the linen to soak in lye, 
and as n% and b so often interchange (comp. W. maban and 
babany a baby), the word is doubtless identical with moky the 
root of the Slavonic words above mentioned, and of the Lat. 
maceroy to soak. In Lat. imbuerCy the guttural termination is 
lost, as in Fr. buee for buquee. 

Buck; The male goat, also applied to the male deer, and 
then to other wild animals, as a buck-rabbit. "W. bwchy Gael. 
boCy Fr. boucy It. becco. Probably named from the tendency 
of the animal to butt or strike with the forehead. Fin. puk^ 
katUy to butt ; Esthon. pokkamUy to butt, to kick ; Hung. 
bdkniy to^tick, to butt. Pol. puk, knock, rap, tap ; Gael. boCy 
a knock or blow ; Fr. buqueVy bucquery to knock at a door, to 
butt or jurr ; Dan. bukkcy to rapi down a gun. The sounds 
of butt and buck approach each other very nearly. Compare 
E. rehuke with Fr. rebuteTy to repel ; Icel. bjdVy a log or trunk 
of a tree, and buJeVy the trunk or body of an animal. 

Bucket 'Ei^ hquety a pail or bucket, a small shallow and 
open tub. — -Ctotgr. Dim. from bacy a trough. See Back. 
Russ, buky a washing Vessel. 

Buekle. We have seen under Boss that words signifying 
protuberance ai^ generally derived from a representation of 
the sound of a blow, or perhaps of a thing cracking or burst- 
ing. The PoL puk ! is used in imitation of the sound of a 
smart knock | puhdf£^y ^ Rusa to crack, 

to burst ; Bohem. pukaU to open as a bud, to spring, 
sprout;^ Russ, puhi a bunch, l^undk, whisp; Fin. pukuy a 
hump; mbuhn puhay the sad^e-bOw; heina-puh»y a hay- 
cock ; Rouchi p^quCTy to strike, poq^tBy a pustule, ulcer, pock ; * 
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It. bucchiay bucoid, boccia, a bunch, bud, bubble ; Icel. bukr, 
the trunk, body, belly, the protuberant or thick part of a 
thing; Sp. buqtie, bulk, the hull of a ship; btielwy craw, 
stomach, bag ; Sw. bnka, to swell, to bulge ; Gael, hoc, a blow, 
a stroke ; boc^ to swell, to blister ; W. boff, a swelling, rising 
up, boglyn, a boss, knob, bubble ; Dan. bug, belly, bulge, bow ; 
bugle, boss, protuberance ; bugne, to bulge, to swell ; Hung. 
hog, a knob, knot, bud, bulb; It. hoccula, a bubble; Fr. 
boucle, a bubble, curl, buckle ; boucU, swollen, hulching, bear- 
ing out in the middle ; Pol. pnkiel, a lock of hair ; G. bucket, 
a hump-back, hunch, boss, stud. 

Buckler. Fr. houcUcr, a shield with a central boss, from 
boucle, protuberance, Mid. Lat. biicnla scuti. — Gl. Isidor. Teel. 
bugnir, a shield, from bugr, convexity ; W. hog, a swelling or 
rising up. The Prov. has bocla and bloea, the boss of a 
sliield, whence hloquicr, Sp. broquel. It. hrocchiere, brocchiete, 
a buckler, of which the last corresponds to the W. form 
btocled,' Rouchi hlouqne, a buckle, blouqiiette, small buckle. — 
Hecart. 

Buckram. Coarse linen cloth stiffened, with open inter- 
stices ; Fr. bougran ; It. bucherame, from buca, a hole, whence 
bttcherare, to pierce full of'hotes. 

Buckwheat. A kind of grain, having three-cornered seeds 
resembling beech-nuts. G. buch-weitzen, Dan. bog-hveie, from 
G, biiche, Dan. bog, beech-mast. 

Bud. ISTot immediately from Fr. houter, Du. hotten, to 
push, put forth, bud, as the final t is never converted into a 
d in the adoption of a word into E. A nearer connexion is 
Bohem. bod, a prick, Lith. badyti,to prick, stick, the root of 
E. bodkin, an instrument for pricking. The first appearance 
of the germ is expressed by the notion of pricking, piercing, 
as in Fr. poindre du jour, the peep of day. Bohom. bodka, a 
point, bodec, a thorn, sting, hodlak, Vi thistle, &c. 

To Budge. Bret, boulg, movement ; bouljein, Fr. bouger, to 
move, etir, budge, probably from the notion of bubbling, 
boiling. Port, buHr, to budge. Nao vos bulms d^aqui, donH 
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stir from hence, don’t budge. Icel. hulla, to boil ; built y mo- 
tus crcber. 

Budget. A bag or pouch. — Bailey. Fr. hougotfpy a little 
coffer or trunk covered with leather, also a little male-pouch 
or budget. — Cotgr. Dim. of hougey a budget, wallet, groat 
pouch, or male of leather serving to carry things behind a 
man on horseback. It. bolgluy holgettay a budget, leathern 
bucket. From hulgUy a skin. See Bulge. • 

Buff. — Buffle. — Buffalo. Lat. bubal as y Russ, huiroly Fr. 
haffiey the buffe, buffle, bugle, or wild ox, also the skin or 
nock of a buffe. — Cotgr. The term was then a2:)plied to the 
skin of the buffalo dressed soft, buff leather, and then to the 
yellowish colour of leather so dressed. It. huffaloy a buffle 
or a bugle, by metaphor, a block-lieaded noddj. — Florio. 
Ifencc the E. huffie-headody confused, stupid. The name of 
the beast seems taken from a representation of his voice. 
Lith. huhentiy dumpf und hohl brullcn, to bellow ; Hung. 
hvfogniy to give a hollow sound. 

Buff. — Buffet. A blow. From baff!^im imitation of the 
sound of a blow. PI, D. IrnffeUy to strike ; E. rebuff y to re- 
pulse ; It. biiffarey Fr. bouffer, to puff, to blow ; It. bnffetfoy 
a cuff or buffet, also a blurt oi^puff with one’s mouth. G. 
puffy a clap, buffet, cuff ; Lith. buhiti, to beat. In other cases, 
as Diez remarks, the word for a stroke is connected with a 
verb signifying tc^ blow ; Fr. soufflet, a buffet, from souffeVy 
to blow ; souffietiy often blown upon, boxed on the ear ; and 
the word bhw itself is used in both senses. 

Buff. A buff SQiuid is a toneless sound as of a blow. Hung, 
hufogniy to give d dull sound (einen dumpfen schnaU geben, 
puffen) ; PI. daffy dull, of colours, sounds, tastes, smells, 
een duffen toon I ^ deadened tone; eene duffe couhury a^duU 
colour. 

Buffet. Fr. huffety a sido^board. Fr. buffovy bouffery to 
puff, to blow. ^ 'Rie primary sense huffeter seems to have 
been to take out the vent peg of a cask, and let in the air 
nccessaiy for drawing out liquor, as from Lith. dausa, air, 
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breath, dausifiti, to give air to a cask in order to let the beer 
run. 

Si VOS charticrs — amenant pour la provision de vos maisons certain 
nombre de tonncaux de vin les avaient buffeth et beus a dcrni, le- reste em- 
plissant d’cau, <&c. — Rabelais. 

Buffetery to marrc a vessel of wine by often tasting it ; 
huffetty deadened, as wine that hath taken wind, or hath been 
mingled with water. — Cotgr. 

Hence mn de hiiffety apparently wine on draught, wine 
drawn from the cask ; qui vinum de Buffet nuncupatum 
vendebat.’’ — Carpeiitier, who does not understand the phrase. 
Yr. hffeteuVy M. Lat. hufetariiiSy tabernarius, caupo. Bufeta- 
giuniy the duty paid for retailing of wine in tayettis. The 
verb buffeter may thus be translated to tap, and vin de huffety 
wine on tap ; huffetiery a tapster. . Thus buffet would sig- 
nify the tap of a public-house or tavern, the place whence 
thp wine was drawn. From thence it has been transferred in 
E. to the sideboard on which the drinkables are placed at 
meals, and in Fr. tqpjihe office in a department where other 
kind of business is carried on, while in Sp. it has passed on to 
signify simply a desk or writing-table. 

Buffoon. Fr. houffon, a jftster, from It, buffaroy to puff, 
huff, and snuff, to blow hard, to storm, jest, or sport ; buffettOy 
a blurt or puff with one's mouth. — Flo. 

Bug. — ^Bugbear. — Boggart. — Bogle. The moaning of Bug 
is simply an object of terror, from the cry B^ ! Bqo ! Boh ! 
made by a person, often covering his face to rep^ent the 
unknown, to frighten children. The use of the ^acclamation 
for this purpose is very widely spread.. ^W*.; bw! It. bau ! 

Far bau ! bau ! — far paura a' bambipi J^oprendosi la 
vplta."— La Crusca. Alternately covering tra face in this 
manner to form an objbet of sportive terror, land then peep- 
ing over the covering to relieve the infm%from his terror, 
constitutes the game of Bo-peep, Sc. Teet-bo^ A person is 
said to look as if he could not say Bo ! to a goose, when he 
Ipoks as if the goose #<!rtild be more Jikely to frighten him 
than he the goose. 
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The cry made to excite terror is then used, either alone or 
with various terminations, to signify an indefinite object of 
terror, such as that conjured up by children in the dark. 

L’apparer del giorno 

Che scaccia f Ombre, il Ban e Ic Befaue ! — La Crusca 

The peep of day 

Which scatters spectres, bugs, and hobgoblins 

Tir the same sense Sc. Boo^ Bu-man^ Bu-koic (from kow, a 
goblin), a hobgoblin ; Prov. E. bo-man, PL D. hu-maun^ Du. 
hulleynanii ; W. iw?, hwhach ; Du. hullebak, E. btdl- 

beggar. 

As children be afraid of bear-hugs and bull-beggars. 

Sir Thos. Smith in Todd. 

In the Italian barahao, E. huggabooy Swiss btifzibau, Sc. 
boodiehoo, Du. bietebaUy Esthon. popo, Hung, bubus, an at- 
tempt is made to represent the continuance of the terrific 
sound by the repetition of syllables formed from the radicp.1 
articulation, and a greater effect is produced on the mind of 
the child by the more sonorous title. Far barabao is ex- 
plained in Patriarchies Venetian Dictionary, ^^fiirbau! bau!’' 
to cry boh ! and il hrnito haraUho is interpreted il Tonten- 
nino, il brutto Demonic,'^ the black bug, the buggaboo. 

In bug-bear or bear-bug, the word is joined with the name 
of the wild beast taken as an object of dread. 

The humour of mclancholye 
Causith many a man in slepe to cry, 

For fere of beris or of holis blake. 

Or cUi^ that blake bugggs wol him take.— Chaucer. 

whore we find,,imaginary bulls and bears classed with bugs 
as objects of nightly terror. 

Other modifications are boggart, bogle, signifying an object 
of terror.- In Southern English the latter of these words is 
obsolete, but it has left a descendant in the familiar verb to 
boggle, to be scrupulous, to make difBLculties about a thing 
like a startlish horse passing an object bf terror. 

8 2 
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We start and at every unusual appearance, and cannot endure the 
sight of the bug-bear — Glanville in Todd. 

In Prov. E. a boggarly horse is one thus liable to start ; to 
take boggart at an object, to be startled by it ; to take bag in 
the s. s. — TIalliwell. Lith. bugtt, to take fright, baugintiy to 
terrify, aiarm. 

Bug. 2. The name of bug is given in a secondary sense to 
insects considered as an object of disgust and horror, and in 
modern English is appropriated to the noisome inhabitants 
of our beds, but in America is used as the general appella- 
tion of the beetle tribe. Tliey speak of a tumble-bug, rose- bug. 
A similar application of the word signifying an object of 
dread, to creeping things, is very common. The W. bwcai 
signifies whaf produces dread or disgust, and also a maggot. 
It. hacoy a silk- worm, also a boa-peep or vain bug-bear ; baco- 
bacoy boa-peep. — FI. Limousin bohaou, bobaly a bug-bear, is 
also used as the generic name of an insect. — Beronie, So in 
Albanian, boubcy a bug-bear, and in chikPs language any kind 
of insect. Hung. htbnSy bug-bear, Serv.. bubay vorinin. Lap. 
rabmoy an insect, worm, any disgusting animal, also a bug- 
bear, ghost. Russ, huhay a bug-bear; whence the dim. 
bukashka, a beetle. A bug, or black maggot or bug-bear. — 
Torriano. Sp. coco, a worm, also a bug-bear. 

Bug. Swollen, tumid, proud. Apparently the original 
form from whence big is derived. ‘‘ Bug as a lord.’’ Bugs’ 
words,” boasting, high-sounding words. Parolone, high, big, 
swollen, great, of bug words. — Florio. 

W. bogy swelling or rising up ; Dan. bug, belly, bow, bulge ; 
hugne, to bidge, to bend. Sw. buky belly, bukay to swell, to 
bulge, &c. See Buckle, Boss. 

Bugle. 1. Same as buffie, a buffalo. 

These are the beasts which ye shall eat of ; oxen, shepe and gootes, hert, 
roo, and Bible, 1651. ^ Deut. xiv. 

Hence bugle-hom, properly a buffalo horn, then a horn 
for drinking, or on which notes are played in hunting. 
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Jauus sits by the fire with double herd 

And drinketh of liis bugle horn the wine. — Chaucer. 

Lat. hucida^ a heifer. Mid. Lat. biiculmy O. Fr. bughy buffle, 
boouf sauvage . — Roquefort. ♦ 

Probably, as Buffalo, from the cry of the animal ; Serv. • 
bukatiy Hung, bdgniy Fr. bugleVy heugler, to bellow. 

2. An ornament of female dress consisting of fr(ig- 
mcnts of very fine glass pipes sewn on. Et dicta) domina) 
nunc portant btigolos qui sic nominantur, quos cooperiunt 
capillis capitis earum ligatis supra dictos bugolos.’’— De mo- 
ribus civiurat Placentia). — A. D. 1388. Muratori. 

To Build. From Icel. liiay 0. Sw. houy boy G. baueny to till, 
cultivate, inhabit, was formed holy a farm, byliy a habitation, 
0. Sw. holy hohy byliy domicilium, sedes, villa,, habitaculum, 
whence byljay to raise a habitation, to build, or, as it was 
formerly written in English, to bylle. 

That city took Josue and destroyed it and cursed it and alle hem .that 
hylled \i — Sir Jno Mandeville. 

Bulhij Lat. bulbufiy Gr. (ioXfioc, a tuberous or bulbous root ; 
Lith. bulbey bulwisy the potato ; G. bolle, bulUy bulbey a bulb ; 
Du., holy bolhy a globe, ball, head; holy bolleken van loock, 
the head of an onion. Gr. /3oX/Ja, Lat. viilmy the womb. 

From the image of a bubble taken as the type of anything 
round, swollen, hollow. In the representation of natural 
sounds, the p6silS6n of liquids in the word is very variable. 
In EngRipi, as well as bubhlcy we have blob or bleb and blubber 
in the same sense. The Wallach. has bulhuky a bubble, and 
to bubble up, to spring, swell, be protuberant. The 
change of Z into r gives Lith. burbentiy burbolotiy to plash, 
guggle, runi]^ ; burbulaSy a drop of water ; OE. burhUy Sp. 
imrbujay a bubble. See next article. 

Bulge. — Bulk. — Bulch. The designation of a bubble is 
usually taken a representation of the pop or sound it 
makes in bursting, biit as such a representation is often in- 
distinguishable from the syllable by which we represent the 
sound of a blow, it sometimes becom^ impossible to say whe- 
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ther a word signifying knob, protuberance, hollow, is derived 
from the notion of a blow, as explained under Boss, or whether 
it is taken from the image of a bubble. The word buchle is in 
this predicament. In the sense of a prominence or swelling 
it seems related to the Pol. puh, Gael. hoCy strike, knock. 
But thoi Fr. hoiicley It. hocciilay signify a bubble, and here 
also we find the same variation in the place of the /, as in the 
last article. Thus we have m some Fr. dialects blouqnPy 
bhugxiey for houch (H^cart ; D^eorde) ; Prov. 6/om, the 
boss of a buckler ; bloquieVy a buckler, corresponding in the 
place of the liquid to hloby blubber y while ♦the Pol. bulkUy 
Gael, bolg, a bubble {bolg-msgcy a water-bubble ; Manx bolgaUy 
a bubble, blister ; Gael, huilgeany a bubble, pimple, little bag), 
are analogous to hulh. 

The development of meaning from the imago of a bubble 
is well exhibited in the case of the Gael, bolg and its deriva- 
tives ; bolgy a boss, pimple, bag, womb, belly, quiver ; bml- 
geadhy bubbling up of water ; Ir. bolgy a blister, pock, pouch, 
belly, pair of bellows ; Icel. bolga, a tumour ; bolgna, to 
swell j Gael, bolg, blow, swell, blister. Dan. bblge, PI. D. 
bulge, E. billow, the swelling waves. It. bolgia, bolgetia, a 
budget, leathern bucket. Fr. bougoy a budget, wallet, swell- 
ing or strouting out in a piece of work, boss of a buckler, 
bulging in a wall ; E. bulge, to swell, to bow out, whence the 
bulge or bilge of a ship, the belly or conf ex* bottom; Gael. 
bulg, a ship’s bilge, convexity, a belly, a lump, a mass. Icel. 
bulkiy a hump, a knob, corresponds to G. buchel, Dan. puhkel, 
as bulb to bubble, Dan. bulk, a lump, a clod; E. hulk, a 
knob, heap, mass. Boss4, knobby, bulked or bumped out.’^ 
— Cotgr. Bolke or hepe, cumulus.” — Pr. Pm. JJi^.pulkaSy a 
heap, crowd, herd ; pulke, in bulk ; Du. bulcke, thorax, thp 
chest, — Kil. E. Bouke, body.— Chaucer. Sc. bonk, trunk, 
body, mass, size, bulk. Icel. bulka, to swell. 

Bulch is merely a different way of spelling bulk, as Sc. 
kirk corresponds to E. church. The Grisons bulscha, a 
wallet, marks the passage to the Sp, boha, a pouch, bag, 
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purse ; NE. btihe, a bunch. — Halliwell ; It. hor$a, Fr. bourse, 
E. purse. Bourser, to purse, impurse, also to gather, make 
bulch, or bear out as a full purse, to bunt, or leave a bunt in 
a sail.’^ — Cotgr, 

A somewhat different modification of biilk, by the very 
common interchange of k and ty gives Sp. bulto, btdlc, protu- 
berance, hulch, bust, pillow-case (see Boult, Bolster); Sw. 
hylte, a bmidle, faggot. 

The Icel. hukr, trunk, body, belly; Sw. buky Dan. hugeuy 
Gt. bauchy the belly; Sp. buche, craw, stomach, bag; may 
either be form^^in which the I has been lost, as in the case of 
the Fr. bouge, OE. bouke, above mentioned, or in Gris, bulscha, 
Imschay a budget ; or they may be direct from tho imitation 
of the sound of a blow by the syllable puk ! pop ! 

Bulk. 2. Bulk-heads are partitions made athwart a ship 
with boards whereby one part is separated ffom another. In 
this sense bulk is for balk, % beam. Bulkary a rafter. — Line. 
Dan. bialksy a beam, bicelk-hovedy beam-head, corbel. In prov. 
Dan. bulk is used as balk in E. At Icegge bulky to make a 
balk in ploughing, to leave a balk unploughed. 

Bull. 1. The male of the ox kind. W. bwhy Icel. bolUy G. 

bottey bulk. 

2. A papal rescript, from Lat. bulloy the seal affixed 
to the document. The primary signification of bulla is a 
bubble, from 'tha noise, whepce bullirey to bubble, to boil. 
Thence term was applied to many protuberant objects, as 
the ornamental heads of nails, the hollow ornament of gold 
hung :round the neck of the young nobility of Rome ; in 
subsequent times applied to the seal hanging by a band to a 
legal instrupaent. It. bollUj a seal, stamp, round glass phial, 
boas, stud, l^Sble, blister, pimple. See Billet. 

Bullace. The vdld plum, Bret, bolos or polos. W. biolas. 
Fr. belloeier^ a l^uUace tree. It, bulloiy bullos^ sloes. — Florio. 

Buibbeggar. Corrupted from W. 6u>6a(?A,*Du. bulle-baky a 
bugbear, by confusion with mook-heggary a scare-crow, bug- 
bear in the same sense). — Florio. See Bugbear. 
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The former part of the word arises from PL D, bulleniy Du. 
hulderen^ O. poltern, to make a loud noise, whence PL D. hiiU 
ler-bak, Hambro' buUer-brookf O. polter-hans, a noisy, violent 
fellow. Then as loud noise affects a child with terror, buller 
is used as signifying terrible, dangerous ; gae du nig bi dat 
buller- wq ter,** do not go by the dangerous water, as a mill-dam 
or the like. Hence G. polter-geist, a hobgoblin. Du. bulder- 
gheesten, lemurcs iioeturni nigri. — Kil. G. poltern, to be 
haunted. See Bully. 

Bullet. Immediately from Fr, boulet, the diminutive of 
boule, a bowl to play with or to drink in. One of the nu- 
merous class of words derived apparently from Lat. bulla, a 
bubble. Icel. bola, a bubble, bolli, a cup. W. bol, the belly ; 
E. bole, the round part of a tree. 

As an instance of the arbitrary way in which words acquire 
their precise meaning, it may be observed that a bullet in E. 
is applied to the ball of a gun or musket, while the projectile 
of a cannon is called a ball. In Fr., on the contrary, it is bou- 
let Ae canon, balle de fusil. 

Bullion. This word is used in several senses. 1. A boss or 
stud, any embossed work. 

To beholde how it was garnished and bound 
Encoverdc over with goldc of tissue fine, 

The claspes and but lions were worth a thousand pounde. 

♦Skelton in R. 

After them came six disguised in white satyne and greene, embroudered 
and set witli letters and castels of fine gold in bullion. — Hall, in R. 

i, e. with letters and castles of fine gold in embossed work. 

Sp. hollar, to emboss ; bollon, stud, brass-headed nail ; hol- 
los de relieve, embossed work. Fr. bouillon, a stud, any great- 
headed or studded ‘ nail. — Cotgr. Elyot transtetes bulla 'Va 
bullion set on the cover of a book or other- thynge.^^ ^'Bul- 
lyon in a woman’s girdle — clow.” — ^Palsgrave. Bullions and 
ornaments of plate engraven, a bullion of copper set on bridles 
or poitrels for an ornament.” — Baret’s Alveary in HalliweU. 
Here the notion of swelling or embossment is plainly derived 
from the* boiling or bubbling of boiling water. 
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2. Bullion is applied to a particular kind of gold and silver 
lace, from Fr, bouillon^ explained by Chambaud as being made 
of a very fine sheet of gold or silver twisted. Doubtless from 
hoiiillon in the sense of a puff or bunch, from the puffy texture 
of this kind of lace. . 

3. Gold or silver uncoined. Considerable dilEcidty has 
been felt in accounting for the word in this sense, from the use 
of the equivalent terms, billon in Fr. and vclhn in Sp., in the 
sense of base metal, silver mixed with a large alloy of coj^per. 

The original meaning of the word bullion , hoilloHy billon^ 
was the mint or office where the precious metals were reduced 
to the proper alloy and converted into stamped money, from 
the Lat. bullae a seal, whence Mod. Gr. /3ov\\oVw, to seal, to 
stamp ; /3oi;XXwrj?pior, the matrix or die with which coins were 
stamped. — Diet. Etym. 

In this sense’ the word appears in our early statutes. The 
Stat. 9 E. III. st. 2, c. 2, provides, that all persons puissent 
sauvement porter k les eschanges ou bullion et ne mie ailleurs 
drgent en plate, vessel d^argent et toutz maners d^argent sauve 
faux monoie et Festerling counterfait,^^ for the purpose of ex- 
change. 

In the English version these words are erroneously trans- 
lated that all people may safely bring to the exchanges bul- 
lion or silver in plate, &c./' which has led to the assertion that 
^‘bullion’’ in ihe Old statutes isrused in the modern application 
of uncoined gold or silver. The 27 Ed. III. st. 2, c. 14, pro- 
vides, ‘'que toutz marchauntz — ^puissent savement porter — 
plate d’argent, billettes d’or et tut autre manor d’or et toutz 
moneys d’or et d’argent a nostre bullione ou a nous -eschanges 
que nous ferons ordeiner a nous dites estaples et ailleurs pej- 
iiaiit illoeqs money d^ notre coigne convenablement d Ja va- 
lue.^' Again, 4 lien. IV. c. 10, "^que la tierce partie de tout 
la monoie d^argent que sera porte d la hoiUion sera faite es 
mayles et ferlynges ** — shall he coined into halfpence and far- 
things. ^ 

In these and other statutes all trafficking in coin was for- 
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bidden, except atHhe bullion or exchanges of the king ; and 
similar restrictions were enforced in France, where the tam- 
pering with the coin was carried to a much greater extent 
tlian in England, insomuch as to earn for Philippe le Bel the 
title of le faux monnoyeur. Hence among the French the 
carrying to the billon their decried money became a familiar 
operation of daily life, and porter au billon,^’ mettre au 
billon,” are metaphorically applied to things that require re- 
making. 

The decried coin brought to be melted up was termed 
‘‘ monnaie de billon,” and hence billon am^ the equivalent 
Spanish vellon were very early used to signify the base mix- 
ture of which such coin was made, or generally a mixture of 
copper and silver. Ne quis aurum, argentum vel billionem 
extra regnum nostrum deforre prtesumat.” — Stat. Philip le 
Bel in Due. A. D. 1305. 

Tn England the fortunes of the word have been different, 
and the Mint being regarded chiefly as the authority which 
determined the standard of the coin, the name of bullion has 
been given to the alloy or composition of the current coin 
permitted by the Bullion or mint. Thus bullion is translated 
in Torriano^s dictionary (A. D. 1687), Icga, legaggio di mo- 
tallo,” and traces of the same application are preserved in the 
Spanish reckoning in reals vellon,” reals of standard cur- 
rency. From metal of standard fineness the signification has 
naturally passed in modern times to all gold and silver de- 
signed for the purpose of coinage. 

Bully. — Bully-rook. A violent overbearing person. Du. 
huldereuy bolderen, blatcrare, debacchare, intonare, minari ; 
j^erhulderen^ perturbare soovis dictis. — Kil. Q.poltern^ to make 
a noise ; §w. butter, noise, clamour, bustle, huller-bas, a blus- 
terer ; PL D. buller-jaan (bully- John), butter •bah, butter-brook^ 
a noisy blustering fellow, from the last of which, is doubtless 
our bully-rock or butty-rook, a hectoring, boisterous fellow. — 
Bailey. Bully -rock, un faux brave. — Miege in Ilalli^fell. 
The Sw. butter -ba$, on the other hand, agrees with E. 
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hlunder-husa, a clumsy fellow who does things with noise and 
violence. G. poUereTy a blunder-head, blunder-buss, a bois- 
terous, violent, furious man. — Kiittner. To bully is to bluster, 
to terrify by noise and clamour, to behave tyrannically or im- 
periously. 

Bulwark. A defence originally made of the boles or trunks 
of trees, then in general a rampart, bastion, or work of defence. 
Du. lol-wercky hlock-werck, propugnaculum, agger, vallum. — 
'Kil. ^r. by corruption houletmrt^ boulevardy primarily- the 
ramparts of a town, then applied to the walks and roads on 
the inside of thp ramparts, and now at Paris to a broad street 
surrounding w'hat was formerly the body, but now is the cen- 
tral part of the town. It. haluarte. 

Bum. For bottom. Fris. iom, ground, bottom; from boden, 
hodemy Icel. bott7iy AS. boUn. Fris. ierd-hoeyme, ierd-beame^ 
the soil. Hence bom and bdUy a floor. D. huency boenoy G. 
huhnoy a stage, scaftbld. 

To Bum.’ — Boom.-r-Bump. — ^Bumble. To huniy to .hum, to 
make a droning sound. — Hall. Du. hommeriy resonare, to beat 
a drum ; bomhammerty to ring the bells. Lat. bombilarey to 
bumble or make a humming noise; hombiluSy Du. hommelcy 
hommeley a humble- y or a humble-bee, * The cry of the bittern, 
which he is supposed to make by fixing his bill in a reed or 
in the mud, is called bumping or bumblm^. 

Bum-bailiff.* From the notion of a humming, droning, or 
dunning noise the term bum is applied to dunning a person 
for a debt.— Halliwell. Hence bum-bailiffy a person employed 
to dun one for a debt, the bailiff, employed to arrest for debt. 

Bump. PI. D. bums! an inteijection imitating the sound 
of a blow. Bums! getroffeUy Ba'ng! it-s hit. Bumsenybam- 
seriy to strike so as to. give a didl sound. To baniy to pummety 
to beat.— HalKwell. W. pwmpiOy to thump, to bang. Langued. 
poumpiy to knock ; poumpidoy noise, knocking. Then, as in 
other c^esj the word representing the sound of the blow is 
applied to the lump raised by the blow, or to the mass by 
which it is given, and signifies consequently a mass, pro- 
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tuberance, lump. See Boss. Thus E. bump^ a'swolling, W. 
pwmpy a round mass ; pwntpl, a knob, a boss ; Lith. pumpa^ 
a button, pumpurm^^ a bud. Fr. pompettey a pumple or, 
2nniple on the skin — Cot. ; a pumpion or gourd, a 

large round fruit. 

BumpMn. A clumsy, awkward clown. Manx honhan. 
Probably from humpy signifying one Avho does things in a 
thumping, abrupt manner- PL D. bum-tvmy inconsiderately, 
from bunmiy to strike ; Pro. E. btmgersomey clumsy, lu^eous, 
awkward — Ilalliwell ; Iccl. bbnguUy ars rudis, from banga, to 
beat. See Bungle. 

Bun. — Bunion. — Bunny. Bun, a small round cake, proper- 
ly simply a lump. Fr. higney a bump, knoK rising after a 
knock, also clubfooted ; bigtiet, biignety little round loaves or 
lumps made of .fine meale, &c., buns, lenten loaves. -*~Cotgr. 
It. ‘bugnoy hiignoney any round knob or bunch, a boil or blain. 
— Florio. Hence E. himiony a lump on the foot ; bunny y a 
swelling from a blow. — Forby. Gael, bonnachy a little cake, 
a bannock. In the same way from boly signifying anything 
round, 8p. boUoy Du. holy Russ, hulkuy a small loaf ; Gael. 
builiony a loaf, bidliomiach, a baker. Hence Fr, boulangery a 
baker, and not from jDolentarius. 

The primary origin of the word must be sought in {he no- 
tion of striking, expressed by Bret. buntUy hountay to push, to 
strike ; Prov. E. bu?it, or punty to strike ^rith the head, to 
kick. — Baker. PI. D. bunse?iy to strike. Manx bten, a butt 
end, thick end ; Gael, huny a root or stump ; bun-feamany a 
tail, bob-tail. Hence the E. bunny y for a rabbit, because the 
short tail of the rabbit in running is very conspicuous. Bimy 
a rabbit, the tail of a hare. — Ilalliwell. 

Bunch. —Bunk. — Bung. Bunch, a hump, tilustor, roimd 
mass of anything. To hunch was formerly and still is pro- 
vincially used in the sense of striking. Dunchyn or bunchy Uy 
tundo.— Promptm. “ He bmcheih me end beatetli me, il me 
pousso. Thou bunchest me so that I cannot sit by thee.’^ — 
Palsgr. in Way. Related on the one side to PI. Vi. bmseny 
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hutmen, to knock. “An de dor bunsen* oder ankloppen 
dat idt buiiset/' — to knock at the door till it sounds again. 
“Daal bunsen/’ to bang down, throw down with a bang. 
“ Tie fult dat et bunsede/' he fell with a bang. Du. honsy a 
knock. See Bounce. . On the other hand bunch is connected 
with a series of words founded on forms similar to the Icel. 
hang ay Dan. hankcy 0. Sw. bungay to beat, to bang ; Icel. 
hunhiy a heap; O. Sw. bunke, a heap, a knob; and related 
with Icel. biingay to swell out ; Ih*ov. E, bung, a heap or 
cluster, a pocket ; Sw. binge, a heap ; Walloli. honge, bongie, 
a bunch ; Hung, huhko, a knob, a boil {bankos hot, a knotty 
stick) ; Sw. bunko, a bowl ; PL D. bunhen, the large promi- 
nent bones of an animal (as G. knochen, E. knuckles, from 
knock) ; It. bugno, bugnone, any round knob or bunch, a boil 
or blain. — Florio. 

Again, as we have seen E. hulk passing into Sp. bulto, and 
E. bult, a bag or sack, while bulch was traced through Gris. 
bulscha, a w^allet, E. bulse, a bunch — Halliwell; Sp. holsa, a 
purse ; so the form bunk, a knob or heap, passes into Dan. 
hundt, Sw. bunt, a bunch, bundle, truss; E. bunt of a sail, 
the middle part of it, which is purposely formed into a kind 
of bag to catch the wind. — Bailey. Bunt, a pocket for sift- 
ing meal, to bunt, to boult or sift meal, whence bunting, the 
fine loose-textured cloth used for that purpose, and also ap- 
plied to making flags. 

Bundle. — Bunt. Du. bond, bondkl, bundle, AS. byndel ; 
something bound up. Du. gliebondte, ghehundte, colligatio, 
fascis, et contignatio, coassatio ; bondcUloos, loosed from 
bonds. — Kil. Icel. bindini, u bundle. In these words un- 
doubtedly the sense of a derivation from bind still remains. 
But this is not the primitive relation of the words. The Dan. 
h%lndt, %^. hunt, a bunch, bundle, exhibits the word in its 
original sense, and hence I believe thd verb to bind is de- 
rived in the same way that the verb Se/iw, to build, is to be 
regarded as a derivative from Joftoc, a house ; nevofAai, to labour, 
from TTorof, labour, pain ; Lat. pendere, to hang, from pondus, 
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a weight, the last of these being probably identical with G. 
bund, a bunch or bundle, Lith. pundas, a bundle, also a stone 
weight, a weight of 40 lb. The original meaning of the Lat. 
po?idus would thus be a lump of some heavy material, doubt- 
less of stone. Words signifying a lump or mass are cora- 
monly derived from the notion of knocking, and wo find 
Bret, hotinta, bunta, to knock, to push ; E. bunt, to push with 
the head — Halliwell ; hunt, punt, to kick. — Baker. From 
this root I believe the Dan. bundt, Sw. bunt, to be derived, 
as well as E. bunt, in the sense of a pocket, protuberance ; the 
bunt of a sail, the belly or protuberance, or bagging part of 
a sail ; to bunt flour, to sift it in a bunt or pocket. 

To hunt in the sense of striking may be considered as the. 
nasalised form of E. butt, Du. botten, while bunt, bundle, are 
in like manner the nasalised forms of F. botta, E. bottle, G. 
bund stroh, Fr. botte de foin, a bottle of hay. 

The PL D. pung, ^ bundle, purse, Dan. pung, a 

purse, a bag, exhibit parallel forms with a final ng instead of 
nd, as E. bung compared with Fr. bondon. 

Bung. The stopper for the hole in a barrel. From the 
hollow sound made in driving in the bung, OG. bunge, a 
drum ; 0. Sw. bungande, the noise of drums. — Ihre. Hung. 
bongani, to hum. So Du. bommen, to hum, and bomme, or 
bonde van t^ vat, the bung of a barrel ; Lim. boundica, to 
hum, Prov. hondir. Cat. bonir, to resound, axd Du. bonds, Fr. 
bonde, hondon, a bung. fThe prefix of an initial s gives G. 
spund, PI. D. spunt, whence spunt-gat, the bunghole, and 
hence probably the E. spiggot, properly the bunghole, but 
now applied to the bung itself. It may however be doubted 
whether the sense of a stopper for a cask is not a particular 
application of the more general meaning of a bunch or cluster 
mentioned under Bunch. The Fr. louchon, a cork, bouohir, 
to stop, are from bousche, bouche, a bunch or tuft, and the Sw. 
tapp (whence tmppa, to stop, and E. tap, the stopper of a 
cask), is originally a whisp or bunch ; ho-tapp, halm-tapp, a 
whisp of hay or straw. 
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To Bangle. To do anything awkwardly, to cobble, to 
botch. — Bailey. Fr. hougonner ^ Icel. hongun, ar^ judis ; 
bongunar-smidry iners malleator, tudeator ; from 0. Sw. hungny 
to strike, as cobble from coJ, to strike. Icel. bdnga, Dan. 
hanhCy to strike. Because nailing on a patch is the most in- 
artificial way of mending a thing. Bout cy, bout la, bun- 
garhj, disorderly, here a piece and there a patch.’’— Colgr. 

Bunny. See Bun. 

Buoy. Du. hoei ; Fr. boueCy Sp. hoy a. The Fris. has boyCy 
a lump or cluster, and the original buoy would be a lump of 
wood. 

Burden. A load. AS. byrtheuy G. hurdcy from bemuy to 
bear. 

Burden, of a song. Sec Bourdon. 

Bureau. The Italian* buioy dark, was formerly pronounced 
huroy as it still is in Modena and Bologna. — Muratori. Russ. 
buruiiy brown ; burjaty to become brown or russet. Burr- 
hum antiqui quod nunc dicimus rufum.” — Festus in Dlez. 
OF. burcy burely Sp. buriely Prov. burely reddish brown, russet, 
specially applied to the colour of a brown sheep, then to the 
coarse woollen cloth made of the fleeces of such sheep without 
dyeing. So in Pol. burtjy dark grey ; bura, a rain-cloak of 
felt. Then as the tabic in a court of audience was covered 
with such a cloth, the term bureau was applied to the table 
or the court itself, whence in modern Fr. it is used to sig- 
nify an oflicc where any business is transacted. In English 
from a writing-table the designation, has passed to a cabinet 
containing a writing-table, or used as a receptacle for papers. 
See Borel. 

Burgauet. O. Fr. bourguignotey Sp. borgonotoy a sort of 
helmet, properly a Buvgundian helmet. A la Borgonota, in 
Burgundian fashion. 

Burgess. — Burgher. OE. burgeise, 0. Fr. burgeois, from 
Lat. burgemiB, 

^Burgh. — See Borough. 

Burgeon. — Burly. To burgeon, to grow big about or gross, 
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to bud forth. — Builey. Fr. bourgeon^ hourjm, the young bud, 
sprig, ^or putting forth of a vine, also a pimple in the face. — 
Ootgr. The Avord is variously written in OE. hurwn, bourion, 
burjowti, Langued. boure, boiirou, a bud, boura, bouronna^ to 
bud ; Fr. abourionery to bud or sprout forth. — Cotgr. Burryny 
to bud. — Pr. Pm. Hence bm*y the flower-bud of hoi^s ; the 
burr of a doer’s horn is the rugged projection like buds at the 
root of a deei‘’s horn. Buttons, the b^/rrs^ or knobs of a deer’s 
horn.” — J3ailey. 

The primary origin of the word, as of so many others sig- 
nifying swelling, is an imitation of the sound of bubbling 
water, preserved in the Fin. pf/rra^a, cum sonitu bullio ut aqua 
ad proram Jiavis, strideo ut spmna vcl aqua ex terra expressa ; 
purety a bubble ; Du. horrdy a bubble, horrelen, to spring as 
water. G. perhuy to bubble up, E. puvly to make a murmur- 
ing noise. From the notion of a bubble we pass to the Gael. 
horvy to sAvell, become big and proud ; Ir. horram, to swell, 
to ^row big and prosper, explaining the E. biirgen in the sense 
of growing big, and also burly, big, prosperous. Bouffor, 
to puff, blow, swell up or strout out, to bur gen or wax big.” — 
Cotgr. The Gael, has also borr, borra, a knob, bunch, swell- 
ing ; borrachaSy boasting, bravado ; borracha, a bladder, ex- 
plaining Sj). borrmha, a Avine skin. 

Burglar. A legal term from the Lat. burgi latro, through 
the Burgundian form lare (Vocab. de Vaiyl)^ 0. Fr. lerre, a 
robber ; bourglare, burglator, burglaria. GranccUi, roguing 
beggars, bourglairs. — Flor. The essence of the offence is a 
nocturnal robbery of a house. 

Omnes burgatores, domotum vel fractores Ecclesiarum vel murorum vel 
portarum civitatis regis vel burgoruia intrantes nialitios6 et felonic^ con- 
deranentur morti. — Officium Coronatoris in Due. 

Burin. See under Bore. 

To Burl. To pick the burrs or burls, i. e. the knots, from 
the surface of woollen cloth. 

Soon the clothiers shears 

And fmrlers thistle skim the surface sheen. — Dyer, in R. 
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For the primitive origin of the word see*Burr. Du. borrel^ 
Fris. borrle, a bubble ; Eouchi bourle, a ball, hourletey a little 
ball, bourlot, a pincushion, ball of twine ; Langued. boiirilioni 
a little bud, side bud ; Limousin bourlliou, a little tuft of wool, 
silk, &c., a flock ; Gris, borla, a flower-bud, a bead ; Sp. horhy 
a tuft, lock, tassel ; E. burle, a knob or bump. — Hallivrell. Tlie 
burl is the first budding of a deer’s horn. Wallon. bourlotey 
knob, knot, bourloty a little ball. — Grandg. 

Burlesque. It. burlarey to make a jest of, to ridicule. Pro- 
bably a modification of the root which gave the OE. bonrdy a 
jest. Limousin^ a lie, a jest, bourduy to ridicule, to 

tell lies. The interchange of d and I is clearly seen in the 
Gael, burdy burly mockery, ridicule, joking ; huirtCy a jibe, 
taunt, repartee ; buirleadhy language of folly or ridicule. 

To Burn. OK. bren^ Goth. brinnan\ Du. brenueHy benicny 
harnen ; AS. byrnany to burn (neuter) ; hwrnan (active), to 
set on fire. 

Probably from the crackling sound of the fire. Orisons 
brinzhy spark ; nbrinzlary to sparkle ; Bohem. brunziiiy to hum. 

Burn. A brook. Goth. brunnUy Icel. brumiVy G. boruy 
bnmncHy a well, a spring ; Gael, buru, water, spring- water ; 
hurnnehy watery. As wo have seen the noise of water bub- 
bling up represented by the syllable hoVy pur (see Burgeon), 
the final n in burn may be merely a subsidiary element, as the 
I in purly and tlic \/ord would thus signify water springing or 
bubbling up. Bav, burreuy to hum, to buzz ; Gael. hururuSy 
warbling, purling, gurgling. Swiss. Rom. borniy a fountain. 
Vocab. de Vaud. 

Bumisli. Fr. bruniry to polish. Sw. bryna, to sharpen, 
brynsteuy a whetstone ; from hryny the brim or edge of any- 
thing, whence bryna, to give an edge to. Then as sharpen- 
ing a weapon would be the most familiar example of polishing 
metal, the word seems to have acquired the sense of polishing. 
So from Fin. tahkoy an edge, a margin, latus rei angulatte ; 
tahkoineuy angular ; tahkoay to sharpen on a whetstone, thence. 
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to mb, to polish/ So also from Fr.^/, an edge, affiXeVy OE. 
affile, to give an edge to, to sharpen. 

Burr. — Bur. Bur has two meanings : 1. an excrescence out 
of the regular surface or round the edge of a thing, as the bur 
of a bullet, the neck produced by the hole through which the 
lead ha§ been poured into the mould ; the round knob or horn 
on a deer’s head — Bailey ; the uneven projection round the 
edge of a hole punched or bored in a piece of metal, &c. And 
secondly, the hooked seed-vessel of some kinds of plants. 

In the former sense the word is derived from the notion of 
budding, the excrescence being compared to that made by the 
buds which form at the root of a branch. See Burgeon. 

In tlie second sense it is derived from Fr. hourre, flocks or 
locks of wool, hair, &c., serving to stuff saddles, balls, and such 
like, also the dowm or hairy coat of sundry herbs, fruits, and 
flowers ; also, less properly, any such trash as chaff, shales, 
husks, &c. Bonrve de sole, tow of silk. — Cotgr. It. borra, 
any kind of quilting or stuffing, shearing of cloth, also all 
such stuff as hay, moss, straw, chips, or anything else that 
birds make their nests with. — Florio. A bur then is a seed- 
vessel which sticks to our clothes like a flock of wool, and is 
not readily brushed off. The Northumberland bur is a huski- 
ness of pronunciation, as if the speaker had some kind of bur 
or flocks in his throat impeding his utterance. 

The primitive meaning of the Fr. bourre seems to be stuff- 
ing, what is put into a thing for the purpose of puffing or 
swelling it out, from the Gael, borr, to swell (see Burgeon), 
and it might also derive the sense of a knot or flock of wool 
from the same origin. Or it might with much plausibility 
be derived from Fin. puro^ Esthon. purro, anything commi- 
nuted by biting, chewing, or similar action, sawdust ; OHG. 
uzboro, urboro, sawdust. See Bore. I think however that the 
former is the more probable derivation of the two. 

Burrow. Shelter, a place of defence, safety, shelter. The 
same word with burgh, borough, borrow, from AS. beorgan, to 
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protect, shelter, fortify, save. A rabbit hnrrow is the hole 
which the animal digs for its own protection. So in W. cacr 
is a castle or fortress, cwning-gaer^ the fortress of a coney or 
rabbit, a rabbit burrow. 

Burrow is used in many parts of England in the sense of 
shelter from the wind, the burrow side of the hedge, a 
very burrow place for cattle.” 

Du. herghen, to hide, cover, keep, preserve, and thence 
herghy a port, a barn or cupboard. — Kil. G. hergeiiy rerher- 
geuy to hide ; Iccl. hiavgay to save, preserve. 

To Burst. In OE. hresty hrast. G. hersteriy AS. berstany byr- 
HtaUy OHG. brestany bristen, Sw. bristay Iccl. briotay to break. 
Fr. hrisery Port, britsr ; Gael, brisy brisdy break ; hrisdeachy 
hristeaohy brittle. The root appears under the forms brik, briSy 
bristy brit. Lang. bricOy brisOy briheiOy brizeto, a morsel, frag- 
ment ; E. bristy small fragments. Compare also OE. brokil 
and broiil ; brittle, and, as it is still pronounced in N. of Eng- 
land, brickie. Serv. prsnuiiy to burst. 

To Bury. To cover up a corpse in the earth. AS. birgan, 
birgeaUy byrigany byrigean. Du. berghen, to hide, to stow 
away, to keep, preserve ; berghy a barn, a place where corn is 
stowed away and preserved. G. hergen, verbergen, to conceal, 
to hide. To bury a corpse is to conceal it in the ground. AS. 
byrigels, a burial, a sepulchre. 

Bush. — Busk. • 

Sibriht that I of told, that the lond had lorn 
That a swineherd sloiih under a busk of thoni. 

li. Brunne. 

The foregoing modes of spelling the word indicate a double 
origin, from the Icel. huskr, a tuft of hair, bush, thicket {busM, 
a bunch of twigs, besom), and from the Fr. bouschcy bouchey a 
whisp, tuft, whence bouchon, a tavern bush, boucher, to stop, 
to thrust in a bouche or tuft of hemp, tow, or the like. BoU’- 
chety a bush, bramble. It has been shown under Boss that 
words signifying clump, tuft, cluster, are commonly derived 
from the idea of knocking. So from Fr. bousser. It. huHsare, 
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Du. bossen, huysschen^ to knock, we have Fr. ho88i\ housscy 
a hump, hunch ; Du. hoSy a bunch, knot, bundle ; bosch (a 
diminutive ?), a tuft, then a tuft of trees, a grove ; bosch van 
haer, a tuft of hair; — van wijn lesieUy a bunch of grapes. 
Fris. hosCy a troop, lump, cluster; gear -hoskjeny to assemble 
together, qualster -hosckeny a clot of phlegm (Epkema). Du. 
husscly a bundle ; It. bussonCy a bush, brake, thicket of thorns ; 
Bret, houch (Fr. ch), a tuft, whisp. Gr. bausch, projection, 
bulk, bunch, bundle, whisp ; bauseheuy hausen, to swell, bulge, 
bunch out. 

Bush. — Bushel. The bush of a wheel is the metal lining of 
the nave or hollow box in which the axle w'orfcs. Du. busse, 
a box, busken, a little box ; Dan. boss», a box, a gun ; G. 
huc/isCy a box, rad-buchse, Sw. bjul-bosse, the bush of a wheel ; 
Sc. bushy box wood ; to bush, to sheath, to enclose in a case or 
box. Prov. forms of the word arc boktiay boissa, whence the 
diminutives O. Fr. boi^teau, botsscauy Lat. (A. D. 1214) bus- 
telluSy a box for measuring, a bushel. See Box. 

Busk. The bone in a woman^s stays. — See Bust. 

To Busk. To prepare, make ready, to dress, to direct one’s 
course towards. 

They hmked and maked them boun. — Sir Tristram. 

Jamieson thinks it probable that it may be traced to the 
Icel. bua, to prepare, to dress, at bua sig, iuduere vestes ; and 
it is singular that having come so near the mark he fails to 
observe that busk is a simple adoption of the deponent form 
of the Icel. verb, at buast for at buasc, contracted from the 
very expression quoted by him, at bua sigJ^ The primitive 
meaning of bua is simply to bend, whence at bua sig, to bend 
one’s steps, to betake oneself, to bow, in OE. Ilaralldur 
kongur bist austur um Eythascog.” Harold the king b?{sks 
eastwards through the forest of Eytha. Eptcr thetta byr 
sig jarl sem skyndilegast ur landi,” After that the earl husks 
with all haste out of the land. Compare the meaning of busk 
in the following passage. 
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Many of the Danes privily were left 

And busked westwards for to robbe eft. — R. Bruiine. 

It is certain that burnt must once have been written buascy 
and we actually find truasc, JiasCy in the For Skiriiis ; barsc 
in Heimskringla, which would later have been written truasty 
fiasty burst. The frequency with which to husk is qsed, as 
synonymous with to make one bouny is thus accounted for ; as 
howl is simply buintiy the past participle of the same A^erb bua, 
the deponent form of which is represented by the E. husk. 

To bow was used in a similar manner for to bend one's 
steps, to turn. . 

Boxoeth forth by a brook, proceed by a brook. — P. P. 

Forth heo gunnen hugeu 
In to Bruttaine 
And her ful sone 

To jErthure conien. — Layamon 2. 410. 

In the other copy 

Forth hii gonne honwe 
In to Brutaine. 

Burse. — Bursar. — Buskin. Burse, an exchange ; I)u. heurSy 
Fr. bourse y from bourse, a purse. Bursar, an officer who takes 
charge of the purse of a college. 

It. bolgia, boha, Gris, bulscha, buscha, a budget or leather 
wallet ; Sp. bolsa, a bag, purse, exchange. Hence with the 
common changer oi an I for an r (as ^i^.peluca, Yv.gyerruque), 
It. borsa, borsia, borza, Fr. bourse. 

From the It. form holza seems derived holzacchiniy Sp. holze-^ 
quin, buskins, originally signifying bags of skin into which the 
feet were thrust, as Sp. bolsa, bag lined with furs or skins to 
keep the feet warm. — Neumann. The same change from I to r, 
as in bolsa, borsa, gives It, horzacchini, Du. broseken (Fr. brode- 
quin), E. buskin. In like manner it seems that the original 
meaning of boot was a leathern bag, as in Sp. bota, which 
signifies both a leathern bag to carry wine, and also boot, a 
leathern covering for the leg and foot. Du. bote, boten-schoen 
pero, calceus rusticus e crudo corio. — Kil. 
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Buss. A vessel employed in the herring fishery. Du. hiiysey 
a vessel with a wide hull and blunt prow, also a flagon. Prov. 
bus, a boat or small vessel ; Cat. hue, bulk, ship ; Sp. hucha, a 
large chest or box, a fishing vessel. A particular application 
of the many-formed word signifying bulk, trunk, body, chest. 
See Boss, Box, Bulch, Bust. 

2. A kiss. Gael, bus, a mouth, lip, snout; Pol. buzia, 
mouth, lips, also a kiss ; Sp. buz, a kiss of reverence. So 
Westerwald mnnds, mom, a kiss, from mund, mouth. Lat. 
bamim, It. bacio, Sp. heso, a kiss. Fr. haiser, to kiss. 

Bust. — Busk. The bust is properly the body of a man, the 
trunk without arms or legs, then a statue representing the 
head and upper part of the trunk. The word busk was used 
in tlie N. of France in the same sense. 

Lc bufich de St Saulve cn la cliasse du dit Saint et Saint Super ius sont en 
bon etat. — Hecart. A. D. 1776. 

Jloth bust and busc were then used in the sense of a body 
garment, a garment closely fitting the body, and as this was 
supported by a stiff bone or steel in front, the word busk has 
ultimately been confined to the piece of bone, wood, or steel 
in the front of a woman's stays or stomacher. 

Fr. hu, bust, buste, the whole bulk or body of a man from 
his face to his middle ; buc, busc, bust, the long small or sharp- 
pointed and hard-quilted belly of a doublet. — Cot. It. busto, 
a bulk or trunk without a head, a sleeveless truss or doublet, 
also a busk. — Florio. 

The ultimate origin seems to be the root huk, but, repre- 
senting a knock or blow. Pol. imk, crack, knock ; Fr. buquer, 
Lang, huta, to knock, strike. Hence, as in so many similar 
cases, words signifying bunch, swelling, thick end, trunk. 
Icel. butr, E. butt, Gris, bust, bist, the trunk of a tree ; Mid. 
Lat. btista, arbor ramis truncata. — Gl. Lindenbr. in Diez. 
The same development of meaning is seen in Icel. bolr, the 
trunk of a tree, body of a man, vest, doublet ; Dan. bul, trunk, 
log, body of a shirt ; and in Sp. buUo, hulch, swelling, bulk, 
bust. 
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From the other form of the root with a linal k instead of t, 
Icel. bukr, the trunk or body of an animal, belly ; Cat. buc, 
bulk, belly; Sp. buche, stomach, breast; Lang, busco, Fr. 
bimhcy a log, great billet ; Rouchi buschy a bust. 

The Prov. inserts an r after the initial h ; brucy bruty brmCy 
bust, body, as in Icel. bruskr as well as buskry a bpsh, tuft, 
whisp, Prov. brostia as well as hostiay a box. The form hrust, 
corresponding to brut as brmc to britCy would explain the G. 
brusty the breast, the trunk, box, or chest in which the vitals 
are contained. 

Bustard. A Jarge bird of the gallinaceous order. Fr. ou- 
tard, A great sluggish fowl. — Bailey. Sp. abutarda, or 
amitarda; Champagne, bistar de ; Prov. austarduy Fr. outardey 
It. ottarda, 

Named from its slowness of flight. Proximse iis sunt quas 
Hispania aves tardas appellat.’’ — Plin. 10. 22. Hence pro- 
bably au-tarday otardUy utarday and then with avis again pre- 
fixed, as in av-^estruz (= avis struthio), an ostrich, avutarda, 
— Diez. Port, abotarduy hetarda. 

A bustard or bis tard. — Fr. bistard, outard, houstarde. — 
Sherwood. 

To Bustle. To hurry or make a great stir. — Bailey. Also 
written bnskle» 

It is like the smouldering fire of Mount Chimsera, which boiling long time 
with great hmkling in the bow'^els of the earth doth at length burst forth 
with violent rage. — A. D. 1555. — Halliwell. 

Here we see the word applied to the bubbling up of a boil- 
ing liquid, from which it is metaphorically applied in ordin- 
ary usage to action accompanied with ‘‘ a great stir.'* Icel. 
bustlay to make a splash in the water, to bustle. So in Fin. 
kiipatay kxipistay to rustle (parum strepo) ; kayn kupajan cre- 
pans ito, I go clattering about, inde discurro et operosus sum, 
I bustle. Todfrustloy to rustle, is also used in the sense of 
bustle; brusleryy a tumult — Halliwell; breessil, the act of 
coming on in a hurry. — Jamieson. 

Busy. AS. biseffy bisgung ; occupation, business; bysgiany 
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to occupy. Du. desiff, beezig, occupied, busy ; hesigheUy uti, 
frui, usiirpare — Kil. ; eene zaak heezigeUy to make use of a 
thing. Fr. hesogney work, business. The word is referred by 
Diefenbach to Goth, anabiudany to enjoin (entbieten, befehlen), 
whence atiahusmy command, commission. 

But As a conjunction but is in every case the compound 
be-out, Tooke's distinction between bitty bo out, and hoty more- 
over, to- boot, being wholly untenable. 

AS. hutany hutUy butCy without, except, besides ; butan (Vy 
without law, an outlaw ; butan witCy without punishment ; 
butan wifurn and cildumy besides women an^ children. PI. 
D. baton ; biiten doot\ out of doors ; bilten daty besides that ; 
Du. buitoiy without; bititen-many a stranger; bmten-zorgh y 
without care. 

The cases in which Tooke would explain the conjunction as 
signifying boot, add, in addition, moreover, are those in which 
the word corresponds to the Fr. maisy and may all be reduced 
to the original sense of without, beyond the bounds of. What- 
ever is in addition to something else is beyond the bounds of 
the original object. 

In Sc. we find beuy from AS. binnany within, the precise cor- 
relative of bitty without ; But and heUy without the house and 
within ; then apj)lied to the outer and inner rooms of a house 
consisting of two apai’tments. 

The rent of a room and a kitelien, or what in the language of the plaee is 
styled a hut and a heUy gives at least two pounds sterling. — Account of Stir- 
lingshire in Jamieson. 

Ben-liomey the principal apartment. 

The elliptical expression of but for only is well explained 
by Tooke. Where at the present day we should say, There 
is but one thing to be done,’^ there is really a negation to be 
supplied, the full expression being, “ there is^ nothing to be 
done but one thing,^’ or ‘‘there is not but one thing to be 
done.'' Thus Chaucer says, 

I rTam but a leude compilatour. — 
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If that ye vouchsafe that in this place — 

That I may have not hut my meat and drinke, 

where now we should write, ‘‘ I am hut a compiler,^’ ‘‘ That I 
may have hut my meat and drink.’’ 

As an instance of what is called the adversative use of hiity 
viz. that which would be translated by Fr. mais , — suppose a 
person in whom we have little trust has been promising to 
pay a debt, we say, But when will you pay it ? ” Here the 
hut implies the existence of another point not included among 
those to which the debtor has adverted, viz. the time of pay- 
ment. Besides all that, when will you pay ? ” 

All the brethren are entertained bountifully, but Joseph 
has a five- fold portion.” Here the but indicates that Joseph, 
by the mode in which he is treated, is put in a class by himself, 
outside that in which his other brethren are included. 

Butcher. Fr. houchety Prov. hoehievy Langued. boquier, from 
hoc, a goat (and not from houche, the mouth), properly a 
slaughterer of goats ; que en carieras publicas li hoqui^rs el 
sane dels bocs no jhic^ton, ni av^isson los bocs en las plassas.” 
— Coutume d’Alost in Diet. Lang., — that the butchers shall 
not cast the blood of the goats into the public ways, nor 
slaughter the goats in the streets. So in Italian from hccco, 
a goat, beccaro, heccaio, a butcher ; hcccaria, a butchery, 
slaughter-house. But It. hoccim, young beef or veal flesh; 
hocciero, a butcher. 

Butler. Fr. honteillicr, as if from bouteiUe, a bottle, the 
servant in charge of the bottles, of the wine and drink. But 
the name must have arisen before the principal part of the 
drinkables would be kept in bottles, and the real origin of 
the word is probably from buttery, Butler, the officer in 
charge of the buttery or collection of casks, as Pantler, the 
officer in charge of the pantry. Buttery, from butt, a bar- 
rel ; Sp. boteria, the store of barrels or wine skins in a ship. 

To Butt. To strike with the head like a goat or a ram. 
From the noise of a blow. To come full butt against a thing 
is to come upon it suddenly, so as to make a sounding blow. 
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Du. hoti tout a coup ; hot hlijvcn staan, s’arrfeter tout si coup. 
— Halma. Du. lotten, to thrust, to push ; It. bottOy a blow, a 
stroke ; di botto, suddenly ; boUay a thrust ; It. biittare, to 
cast, to throw ; Langued. btday to strike, to thrust ; Fr. bou- 
teVy to thrust, to push ; W. ptvtimoy to butt, poke, thrust. 

The buft or butt end of a thing is the striking end, the thick 
end. A butty Icel. butry the trunk, stump of a tree ; Fr. houty 
end ; W. pwty any short thick thing, stump. Gr. butty butZy a 
short thick thing or person — Schmeller ; Fr. bottey a bundle ; 
Du. Fr. boty thick, clumsy ; pied-boty a stump or club foot. — 
Cotgr. Gris, botty a hill, hillock ;• bottUy a bloy, a boil, a clod. 
Fr. butte y a mound, a heap of earth ; M. Lat. botoneSy bodoneSy 
botontini. In limitibus ubi rariores terminos constituiraus 
monticellos plantavimus de terra quos botontinos appellavi- 
mus. — Diet. Etym. Fr. butter un arbre, to heap up earth 
round the roots of a tree ; butter le c^leris, to earth up celery; 
butter un mur, to support a wall beginning to bulge ; buttey 
E. iutty a mound of turf in a field to support a target for the 
purpose of shooting at. 

Fr. buty the prick in the middle of a target, a scope, aim ; 
whence to make a butt of a person, to make him a mark for 
the jests of the company. 

Fr. buteVy to touch at the end, to abut or butt on, as in G. 
from stosseriy to strike, to thrust; an eticas anstosseUy to be 
contiguous to, to abut on. 

Hence the butts in a ploughed field are the strips at the 
edges of the field, or headlands upon which the furrows abut; 
butdamlsy waste ground, huttalsy a corner of ground. — Halli- 
well. 

Butt. A large barrel. It. Fr. bottey Mod. Gr. fiovncy a 
cask. O. Fr. bousy boiiZy bout, Sp. botUy a wine skin, a wooden 
cask. Sp. botijOy an earthen jar ; botillay a small wine bag, 
leathern bottle. 

The immediate origin of the term is probably butt in the 
sense of trunk or round stem of a tree, then hollow trunk, 
body of a man, belly, bag made of the entire skin of nn ani- 
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mal, wooden receptacle for liquors. A sfanilar development 
of meaning is seen in the case of B. trunks the body of a tree 
or *of a man, also a hollow vessel ; G. rumpf^ the body of an 
animal, hollow case, hull of a ship. The E. bulk was formerly 
applied to the trunk or body, and it is essentially the same 
word with Lat. bulga, belly, skin-bag, and with It. bolgia^ a 
leathern bag, a budget. A'similar train of thouglit is seen 
in the Iccl. boh% the trunk or body of an animal, bole of a 
tree, body of a shirt ; W. holy holay the belly, rotundity of the 
body, bag. The Sp. barrigciy the belly, is doubtless connected 
with barrily a Jjarrel, earthen jug ; and in E. we speak of the 
barrel of a horse to signify the round part of the body. 
WaUon. hodinCy belly, calf of the leg ; bod^y r abode y courtaud, 
trapu. — Grandg. Bav. boding y a barrel. — Schmcll. From 
Grisons butty a cask, is formed the augmentative buttatschy 
the stomach of cattle, a large belly. The word body itself 
seems identical with G. bottichy a tub. The Bavarian potigy 
poiachay hottigy signify a cask or tub, while bottichy bodVy are 
used in the sense of body. 

Butter. Lat. butyrimi, Gr. (iovTvpovy as if from /3ovc, an ox, 
but this is probably a mere adaptation, and the true derivation 
seems preserved in the provincial German of the present day. 
Bavarian, butteruy huttehiy to shake backwards and forwards, 
to boult flour. Butter-glass y a ribbed glass for shaking up 
salad sauce.* ^Buttel- trilby thick from shaking. Butter- 
schmahy grease produced by churning, i. e. butter, as distin- 
guished from gelassene schmahy dripping, grease that sets by 
merely standing. — Schmeller. 

Butter-fly. So called from the excrement being supposed to 
resemble butter. Du. boter-schijtey hoter-vKcgey boter-vogeL — 
KU. 

Buttery. Sp. boteriay the store of wine in ships kept in 
bota'^s or leather bags. So the buttery is the collection of 
drinkables in a house, what is kept in butts. See Butler. 

Buttock. The large muscles of the seat or breech. G. arsch- 
backcy the hind-cheeks. 
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Prom Du. hoxit^ a bolt, or spike with a large head, then 
the thigh or leg of an animal, from the large knobbed head 
of the thigh-bone. Boutje^ a little gigot, the thigh of a 
goose, fowl, &c. Ilamele-houty Lams-honty a leg of mutton, 
leg of lamb. Now the leg of an animal, as it comes to table, 
includes the buttock or large muscles at the upper end. A 
buttock of beef is called a but in the W. of E. — Halliwell. 
Turk, buty thigh of an animal, leg of mutton. 

Button. Fr. bouton^ a button, bud, pimple, any small pro- 
jection, from houter, to push, thrust forwards, as rejetoriy a re- 
jected thing, from rejeteVy nourrissony a nursling, from nourrivy 
nourrisii (onSy ez, &c.). So in English pimples were formerly 
called pushes. Gael, puty to push or thrust, putariy a button. 
It is remarkable that Chaucer, who in general comes so close 
to the Fr., always translates houtony the rosebud, in the E. R. 
by hothurn and not button. W. bothy a boss, a nave ; botkog, 
having a rotundity ; hotwniy a boss, a button. 

Buttress. An erection built up as a support to a wall. Fr. 
boutery to thrust ; arc-boutant y a flying buttress, an arch built 
outside to support the side thrust of a stone roof; Mur -hut- 
tanty a wall buttress, a short thick wall built to rest against 
another which needs support; butter , to raise a mound of 
earth around the roots of a tree. Boutanty a buttress or shore 
post. — Cotgr. 

Buttrice. A farrier’s tool for paring horses’ hoofs, used 
by resting the head against the farrier’s chest and push- 
ing the edge forwards. Perhaps corrtfpted from Fr. boutUy 
the rooting of a wild boar, the tool working forwards 
like the snout of a swine. Fr. bonteVy to thrust, boutoivy a 
buttrice. 

Buxom. AS. boesamy buhsoniy obedient, from hugauy to bow, 
give way, submit; Pris. bocgmmiy Du. geboogsaeniy flexible, obe- 
dient, humble. — Kil. 

This word exhibits a singular change of meaning, from the 
original notion of obedience to that of brisk, cheerful, healthy, 
in the confined application of modern times. 
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For holy church hoteth all manere puple* 

Under obedience to be and buxmti to the lawe. — P. P. 

Biihsomenesse or hougJisomeness, Pliableness or bowsomc-^ 
ncssy to wit, humbly stooping or bowing down in sign of obe- 
dience. Chaucer writes it buxomeness. — Verstegan in R. 

Then as pliableness and gentleness are the distinguishing 
feature of woman, the word seems to have been m*ainly ap- 
plied as a term of commendation to a young w'oinan, and so 
to have passed on to designate other admired characteristics 
of female society, cheerfulness, liveliness, and what tends to 
produce it, vigorous health. 

The first I encountered were a parcel of buxom bonny dames that were 
laughing, singing, dancing, and as merry as the day was long.— Tatlcr. 

To Buy. AS. hjegan, hohte, OE. hygge^ to purchase for 
money. Sellers and higgersJ^ — Wicliff. The two pronun- 
ciations were both current in the time of Chaucer, w’ho makes 
ahiggy to abie, rhyme with rigg. See Abie. 

Goth, hugjan, bauhta, to buy ; frahngjariy to sell. 

To Buzz. To make a humming noise like bees. A direct 
imitation. Then applied to speaking low, indistinctly, con- 
fusedly. It. huzzicarey to whisper, to buzz. 

Buzzaxd. A kind of hawk of little esteem in falconry. Lat. 
huteo ; Fr. hme^ busard ; Prov. buzaCy buzarg^ It. bozzagOy 
bozzagroy abozzagOy a buzzard or puttock. The name is also 
given to a beotlc, from the buzzing sound of its flight, and 
it is to be thus understood in the expression blind buzzard. 
We also say, as blind as a beetle, as Fr. Hourdi comme tin han- 
netoyiy as heedless as a cock-chafer, from the blind way in 
which they fly against one. 

By. Goth, biy AS. biy bigy G. heiy Du. iy, Sanscrit, abhi 
(Dief.). Too used a word to leave any expectation of an ety- 
mological explanation, but the senses may generally be re- 
duced to the notion of side. 

To stand by is to stand aside ; to stand by one, to stand at 
his side ; a hy-path is a side path ; to pass fty, to pass at the 
side of. To swear by God is to swear in the sight of God, to 
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swear >vith him bj ; to adjure one by any inducement is to 
adjure him with that in view. When it indicates the agent 
it is because the agent is considered as standing by his work. 

Bylaw. Originally the law of a particular town. Sw. by- 
lag, from by, a borough, town having separate jurisdiction. 
Icel. Byavrlog, Dan. bylove, leges urbanao; Icel. byar-rettr, 
jus municipii. 

Subsequently applied to the separate laws of any association. 


C. 

Cabal. The Jews believed that Moses received in Sinai not 
only the law, but also certain unwritten principles of inter- 
pretation, called Cabala or Tradition, which were handed 
down from father to son, and in which mysterious and magical 
powei’s were supposed to reside. — Diet. Etym. 

Hence the name of cahalling was applied to any secret ma- 
chiiiJitions for effecting a purpose ; and a cabal is a conclave 
of persons, secretly plotting together for their own ends. 

Cabbage. From It. capo, 0. Sp. cabo, head, come the Fr. 
eaboclie, a head (whence cabochard, heady, wilful), cabas, 
headed, roimd or great headed. Choux cabun, a headed cole 
or cabbage ; laitae cabime, lactuca capitata, headed or cabbage 
lettuce. — Cot. It. cabuccio, capxiccio, a cabbage ; Du. cabuys- 
hoole, brassica capitata. — Kil. 

To Cabbage. To steal or pocket. F r. cabas, Du. kabas, Sp. 
cahacho, a frail, or rush basket, whence Fr. cabasser, to put 
or pack up in a frail, to keep or hoard together. — Cot. Du. 
kabassen, convasare, surripere, suffurari, raanticulari — Kil. ; 
precisely in the sctlso of the E. cabbage, 

LaiTon cabasseur de pecuue.— Diet. Etym. 

Cabin. — Cabinet. W. cab, caban, a booth or hut. It. ca- 
panna, Fr. cabane, a shed, hovel, hut. Tugurium, parva casa 
est quam faciiint sibi custodes vinearum ad tegimen sui. Hoc 
rustic! capannam vocant. — Isidore in Diez. Item habeat ar- 
chimacherus capamm (parvam cameram) in coquinA ubi spe- 
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cies aromaticas, &c., deponat : a store closet? — Neckam in Nat. 
Antiq. Cappa in 0. Sp. signifies a mantle as well as a hut, 
and as we find the same radical syllable in Bqhem. kabaty a 
tunic, kahaney a jacket ; Fr. gabariy It. cabarino, E. gabardincy 
a cloak of felt or shepherd’s frock, it would seem fundament- 
ally to signify shelter, covering. Mod. Gr. Kawai^i, a cover- 
ing. 

Cable. Ptg. calabroy cahre ; Sp. cahre, cable ; Fr. cabley O. 
Fr. caahhy chnable. 

The double a in the 0. Fr. forms indicates the loss of the 
d extant in the Mid. Lat. cadabuluniy eadaholay originally an 
engine of war for hxirling large stones ; and the Fr. chaabhy 
Mid. Lat. cabuluSy had the same signification ; “ une grande 
periere quo Ton claime cliaabUr — Due. 

Sed mox ingentia saxa 
Emittit cabulus — Ibid. 

From the sense of a projectile engine the designation was 
early transferred to the strong rope by which the strain of 
such an engine was exerted. 

Concesserint — dcscarkagiuin sexagiiita doliorum suis instninientis, scilicet 
caablis et wiiidasio tantum. — Due. Didot. 

Examples of the fuller form of cadable in the sense of cable 
are not given in the dictionaries, but it would seem to explain 
the Icel. ionrimkcdaly a rope or cable. It is remarkable that 
the Esthon. has kabbely a rope, string, band, and the Arab. 
'lhably a rope, would correspond to cabhy as Turk, 'lianjar to 
caviare. 

The Sp. and Ptg, cabOy a rope, is probably unconnected, 
signifying properly a rope’s end, as the part by w^hich the rope 
is commonly handled. 

The name of the engine, cadabukiy or cadabUy as it must 
have stood in French, seems a further corruption of calahre 
(and not vice vers&, as Diez supposes), the Prov, name of the 
projectile engine, for the origin of which see Caliver, Capstan. 

Cablish. Brushwood — B., properly windfalls, wood broken 
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and thrown down 'by the wind, in which sense are explained 
the 0. Fr. caables^ cables , cablis. The origin is the 0. Fr. 
chaable, caable, ai;i engine for casting stones, M. Lat. chada- 
hula, cudahulum, whence Langued. chabla, to crush, over- 
whelm (Diet. Castr.), Fr. accahler, to hurl down, overwhelm, 
O. Fr. caahle (in legal language), serious injury from violence 
w'ithout blood. Mid. Lat. cadabalum, prostratio ad terrain. — 
Due. In like manner It. traboccarc, to hurl down, from ira- 
hocco, an engine for casting stones ; Mid. Lat. manganare, It. 
magagnare, 0. Fr. mehaigner, E. maim, main, from manganum, 

Cack. Yery generally used, especially in children’s lan- 
guagOi, for discharging the bowels, or as an interjection of 
disgust to liindcr a child from touching anything dirty, 
liangued. cacai ! fi ! e’est du caca» Du. kack ! phi ! respu- 
endi particula. — Kil. Common to Lat. and Gr., the Slavo- 
nian, Celtic, and Finnish langtiagcs. Gael, ceach! exclamation 
of disgust ; cac, dung, dirt ; caea, nasty, dirty, vile. The 
origin is the exclamation ach ! ach ! made while straining at 
stool. Finn, akista, to strain in such a maimer ; aah ! like 
Fr. caca ! vox puerilis (letestandi immundum ; aakka, stercus, 
sordes ; aakkata, cacare. Swiss aa, agga, agge, dirty, disgust- 
ing; agge maclim (in nurses’ language), cacare; gaggi, gag- 
gcle, aeggi, stcrcus ; gatsch, filth. Gadge ! is provincially 
used in E. as an expression of disgust. 

To Cackle. — Oaggle. Imitative of the c»y of hens, geese, 
&c. Sw. kakla ; Fr. caqueter ; Lith. kakaloti, to chatter, 
prattle; Turk, kakulla, to cackle; Du. kacckelen ; Gr. KOKKa^eiv. 

Cade. A cade-lamb is a lamb brought up by hand ; to 
cade, to cherish, treat as a nurseling. Icel, kad, a new-born 
offspring; kadra, to lick the new-born young; barna-kdd, a 
young infant. But see Coddle. 

Caddy. Tea-caddy, a tea-chest, from the Ohilnese catty, the 
weight of the small packets in which tea is made up. 

Cadence. It. cadenza, a falling, a cadence, a low note. — 
Flo. Fr. cadence, a just falling, a proportionable time or even 
measure in any action or sound. — Cot. A chaenne cadence. 
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ever and anon. It seems to be used in the sense of a certain 
mode of falling from one note to another, hence musical rythm. 
Lat. cadcrcy to fall. 

Cadet. Fr. cadets (Jascon capdet, the younger son of a fa- 
mily; said to be from capiteiuniy little chief. Sp. cabdilloy 
lord, master. — Due. 

Cage. Lat. caveay a hollow place, hence a den, coop, cage. 
Sp. gaviay It. gabhia, gaggiay Fr. cage. Du. kaiiwcy hevicy G. 
hlijioh. 

To Cajole. Fr. cageolery caioler, to prattle or jangle like a 
jay (in a cage), Jo prate much to little purpose. CajoUericy 
jangling, babbling, chattering. — Cot. 

Caitiff. It. cattim (from Lat. captims), captive, a wretch, 
bad ; Fr. cMtify poor, wretched. 

Cake. Sw. Imkay a cake or loaf. En kaka> brody a loaf of 
bread. Dan. kagcy Du. koecky G. kuchen. See Cook. 

Calamary. A cuttle-fish, from the ink-bag which it con- 
tains. Lat. cahmtiSy Turk. Arab, kaleniy a reed, reed -pen, 
pen ; Mod. Gr. KoXa/xapi, an inkstand ; KaXafxapi QaXaaaiovy a 
sea inkstand, cuttle-fish. 

Calamity. Lat. calamitasy loss, misfortune. Perhaps from 
W. colly loss, whence Lat. incolumiSy without loss, safe. 

Calash. — Caloch. An open travelling chariot. — Bailey. A 
hooded carriage, whence calashy a hood stiffened with whale- 
bone for protecting a head-dress. 

Fr. caUchcy It. calessOy Sp. calesa. Originally from a Sla- 
vonic source. Serv. kolOy a wheel, the pi. of which, kohy sig- 
nifies a whggon. Pol. kolo^ a circle, a wheel ; kolasa, a com- 
mon cart, an ugly waggon ; kolaskuy a calash ; Euss. koloy 
kolesdy a wheel ; kolesnitza, a waggon ; kolgaska, kolyasochkay 
a calesh. 

Calendar. Lat. caUndariumy from calendccy the first day of 
the month in Eoman reckoning. 

Calenture. A disease of sailors from desire of land, when 
they are said to throw themselves into the sea, taking it for 

u 
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green fields. Sp. "^cahntnray a fever, warmth ; calentar, to 
heat. Lat. calidnSy hot. 

Calf. The young of oxen and similar animals. G. A*a/6. 

Calf of the leg. Gael, calpa^ calba or colpa na coiscy the calf 
of the leg. The primary meaning of the word seems simply 
a lump. Calp is riadh, principal and interest, the lump and 
the increase. It is another form of the E. coUop or goUopy a 
lump or largo piece, especially of something soft. The calf 
of the leg is the collop of flesh belonging to that member. In 
like manner the E. dallop is related to W. talpy a lump. The 
Lat. analogue is pulpa ; pnlpa crurisy the fleshy part of the 
leg ; pnlpa Kgniy Du. half van hoiity the pith or soft part of 
wood. 

Icel. kalfiy the calf of the leg. 

Calibre. — Caliver. — Calliper. Fr. calibre y It. calihroy colihroy 
the bore of a cannon ; E. calliper -compasses y compasses con- 
trived to measure the diameter of the bore. 

The earlier sense seems to be that of the OE. calker y an 
arquebuss or small cannon, the name of which was probably 
transmitted from the Fr. calahrey a machine for casting stones, 
whence also the name of the carabine is supposed to be de- 
rived. It was natural that the names of the old siege ma- 
chines for casting stones should be transferred to the more 
efiicient kinds of ordnance brought into use after the discovery 
of gunpowder. Thus the miisquet. It. mos(}hettay was origin- 
ally a missile discharged from some kind of spring machine. 

Potest prwterea fieri quod hsec eadem balist® tela possent trahere qua; 
mmchetta vulgariter appellautur. — Sanutus in Due. 

The Port, espingarday a gun, firelock, is the ancient spring- 
aldy a machine for casting large darts. Conversely the Lat. 
catapulta is used when it is required to render a gun in that 
language. Hung, carabely, catapulta de coUo pendula, ca- 
rabine.^^ — Dankovsky. 

The name of the calahre as a projectile engine is probably 
a corruption of the simpler form cahrcy from cahray a goat, as 
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the Ptg. has both cahre and calahre in the*derivative sense of 
a cable. From cabrCy or the Languedocian equivalent crabe 
(see Capstan), through carahe to calahre, is a change exactly 
analogous to that from It. bertesca to the synonymous bel- 
tresca, a moveable kind of rampart, from Lat. urtica to Venet. 
oltriga, or from It. cortinfi to Venet. coltrina. Or the name 
may have been formed direct from cabre by the simple inser- 
tion of an I, clahre, calahre, O. Sp. cabra, cabreia, cabrita, an 
engine for hurling stones, passing in modern times to the de- 
signation of a machine for raising heavy weights. 

The reason why the name of the goat is used to designate 
a machine for casting stones is probably that the term was 
first applied to a battering-ram, in G. hock, a hc-goat, a ma- 
chine named by the most obvious analogy after the goat and 
the ram, whoso mode of attack is to rush violently with their 
heads against their opponent. From the battering-ram, the 
earliest instrument of mural attack, the name might na- 
turally be transferred to the more complicated machines by 
which large stones were thrown, and from them it seems to 
have descended to the harmless cranes or crabs of our mer- 
cantile times, designated in the case of the G. boch, as in that 
of the Fr. chhre, by the name of the goat. 

Calico. Fr. calicot, cotton cloth, from Calicut in the E. 
Indies, whence it was first brought. 

Caliph. The successors of Mahomet in the command of the 
empire. Turk, khalif, a successor. 

To Calk. To drive tow or oakham, &c., into the seams of 
vessels to make them water-tight. Lat. calcare, to tread, to 
press or stuff. Prov. calca, calgm, Fr. cauqae, a tent or piece 
of lint placed in the orifice of a wound, as the caulking in the 
cracks of a ship. Gael, calc, to calk, ram, drive, push vio- 
lently ; calcaich, to cram, ealk, harden by pressure. 

To Call, Gr. KoXtia, Icel. kalla, to call, to say, to affirm. 
Lat. calare, to proclaim^ to call. Probably from the sound of 
one hallooing, hollaing. Pin. kaUottaa^ alta voce ploro, ululo ; 
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Turk, kaly word of mouth ; kiUu-kal, people’s remarks, tittle- 
tattle. Heb. koly voice, sound. 

Du. kaly prattle, chatter, kalleUy to prattle, chatter. 

Callet. A prostitute. Gael, cailcy a girl, husscy, queen, 
strumpet. Fr. caillettey femme frivole et babillarde. — Diet. 
Langued. The Fr. uses the quail as the typo of an amorous 
nature. Chaud comme une quaille.” — Cot. Caille-coifftCy 
a woman. The Slavonic languages have the same metaphor. 
Eohem. korotwickay a little partridge, and also a prostitute. 

Callous. Hard, brawny, having a thick skin. — B. Lat. 
calluSy caUuniy skin hardened by labour, the hard surface of 
the groimd. Fin. kallOy the scalp or skull, jaa^kallOy a crust 
of ice over the roads (jaa = ice). 

Callow. Unfledged, not covered with feathers. Lat. cal- 
vuSy AS. calOy caluWy Du. kael, kaluwCy bald. 

Calm. It. Sp. calmay Fr. calmcy absence of wind, quiet. 
The primitive meaning of the word, however, seems to be 
heatv Prov. Sp. calmay the heat of the day.— Diez. Ptg. 
calmay heat, calmosOy hot. The origin is the Gr. mv/ua, heat, 
from KaiiOy to burn. M. Lat. cauma, the heat of the sun. 

Dum ex nimio caumate lassus ad quandam declinaret um- 
bram.” Cauma — incendium, calor, aestus. — Due. The word 
was also written cawme in OE. The change from a u to an 
I in such a position is much less common than the converse, 
but many examples may bo given. So It. ol^ire from audircy 
to hear, palmento for paumento tvom pavimentumy Sc. chalmer 
for ckawmer from chamber. 

The reference to heat is preserved in the It. scalmatOy faint, 
overheated, overdone with heat. — ^Alt. ; scalmaccioy a sultry, 
faint, moist, or languishing draught and heat. — FI. Thus 
the word came to be used mainly with a reference to the op- 
pressive effects of heat, and gave rise to the Lang, caouma, 
chaoumay to avoid the heat, to take rest in the heat of the 
day, whence the Fr. chommevy to abstain from work. The 
Grisons caumay a shady spot for cattle, a spot in which they 
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take refuge from the heat of the day, would lead us to suppose 
that in expressing absence of wind the notion of shelter may 
have been transferred from the sun's rays to the force of the 
wind. Or the word may have acquired that signification from 
the oppressiveness of the sun being mainly felt in the absence 
of wind. 

Caloyer. A Greek monk. Mod. Gr. KaXoyepog, KoXoyrjpog, 
monk, properly good old man, from kuXoc, good, and yepcjy, aged. 

Calvered salmon. To carve, to grow sour or curdle — Hal., 
i. e. to separate, to become lumpy. Hence calvered for carver- 
ed, separated iif flakes. 

Cambering. — Cambrel. A ship’s deck is said to He camber- 
ing when it does not lie level, but is Iiigher in the middle 
than at the ends. — B. Fr. camhrer, to bow, crook, arch; 
cambre, camhre, crooked, arched. Sp. combar, to bend, to 
warp, to jut. Bret, hamm, arched, crooked, lame. Gr. 
KafiTTTcj, to bend, KafAnvXog, crooked, hooked. E. camber-wsed, 
having an aquiline nose. — Jamieson. Cambrel, camhreii, W. 
campren, crooked-stick, a crooked stick with notches in it 
on which butchers hang their meat. — B. 

Cambric. A sort of fine linen cloth brought from Cambrai 
in Flinders. — B. Fr. Camhray, or toile de Camhray — cam- 
bric. — Cot. 

Camisade. Sp. camisa, It. camiscia, a shirt, whence Fr. ca- 
misade. It. camisciata, a night attack upon the enemies’ camp, 
the shirt being worn over the clothes to distinguish the at- 
tacking party, or rather perhaps a surprise of the enemy in 
their shirts. 

Camlet. Fr. camelot. A stuff made of camel’s or goat’s 
hair. It was distinguished by a wavy or watered surface. 
Camelot a ondee, water chamlet ; camelot plenier, unwatcr 
charaelot ; se cameloter, to grow rugged or full of wrinkles, 
to become waved like chamlet. — Cot. 

Campaign. The space of time every year that an army con- 
tinues in the field during a war. — B. It. campagna, Fr. cam- 
pagne, the plain open field, level country. 
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Candy. Sugar in a state of crystallisation. Turk, hand, 
sugar ; kandiy of or pertaining to sugar. 

Canibal. An cater of human flesh. From the Cannibals, 
or Caribs, or Galibis, the original inhabitants of the W. India 
islands, the name being differently pronounced by different 
sections *of the nation, some of whom, like the Chinese, had 
no r iiT their language. Peter Martyr, who died in 1620, 
calls tlicm Cannibals or Caribees. 

The Caribes I learned to be men-eaters or cannibals, and great enemies 
to the iiih^itants of Trinidad. — Hackluyt in R. 

Canker. Fr. chancre, an eating spreading sore. Lat. cancer, 
a crab. 

Cann. Teel, kanna, a largo drinking vessel. Perhaps from 
W. cannu, to contain, as rummer, a drinking glass, from Dan. 
rumme, to contain. But it may bo from a different source. 
Prov. cane, a reed, cane, also a measure. Fr. catie, a measure 
for (doth, being a yard or thereabouts ; also a can or such-like 
measure for wine. — Cot. A joint of bamboo would be oao of 
the earliest vessels for holding liquids, as a reed would afford 
the readiest measure of length. 

Cannon. It. cannone, properly a large pipe, from canna, a 
reed, a tube. Prov. canoUy a pipe. 

Canon. Gr. Kapup, a ruler, originally the straight joint of 
a cane or reed. Hence canonicus, regular, according to rule ; 
canonici, the canons or regular clergy of a 6afhedral. 

Canoe. An Indian boat made of the hollowed trunk of a 
tree. Sp. canoa, from the native term. Yet it is remarkable 
that the G. has kahn, a boat. O. Fr. cancy a ship ; canoty a 
small boat. — Diez. 

Canopy. Mod. Gr. KtjpwTreiop, a mosquito curtain, bed cur- 
tain, from K(opu)\l/, a gnat. 

Cant. Cant is properly the language spoken by thieves and 
beggars among themselves, when they do not wish to be un- 
derstood by bystanders. It therefore cannot be derived from 
the sing-song or whining tone in which they demand alms. 
The real origin is the Gael, cainnty speech, language, applied 
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in the first instance to the special language of rogues and 
beggars, and subsequently to the peculiar terms used by any 
other profession or community. 

The Doctor here, 

When he discourseth of dissection, 

Of vena cava and of vena porta. 

The incscrflcum and the nicsentericuin, 

Wliat does he else but cant or if he run 
To his judicial astrology, 

And trowl the trine, the quartile and the sexlile, &c. 

Does he not cant ? who here can understand him ? 

B. Jonson. 

Gael, can^ to sing, say, name, call. 

Canteen. It. cantina^ a wine-cellar or vault. 

Canter. A slow gallop, formerly called a Canterbury gal- 
lop. If the word had been from cantherim^ a gelding, it 
would have been found in the continental languages, which 
is not the case. 

Cantle. A piece of anything, as a cantle of bread, cheese, 
&c. — B. Fr. cha7itely chanteaiiy Picard, emteauy a corner-piece 
or piece broken off the corner, and hence a gobbet, lump, or 
can tell of bread, &c. — Cot.. Du. kandt-broodtSy a hunch of 
bread. — Kil. l^el. kantVy a side, border; Dan. kaiity edge, 
border, region, quarter ; It. cantOy side, part, quarter, corner. 
A cantle then is a Corner of a thing, the part easiest broken 
off. Fin. kania, the heel, thence anything projecting or cor- 
nered; ahornof themoon; leiwankantaymsiX^o 

panis diffracta, a cantle of bread. Esthon. kariy kandy the 
heel. 

Canton. Fr. cantoHy It. cantoncy a division of a country. 
Probably only the augmentative of canto y a corner, although 
it has been supposed to be the equivalent of the E. territorial 
hundred, W. cantrefy cantredy from canty a hundred, and ti'ef, 
hamlet. 

Canvas. From Lat. cannahisy hemp. It. cannevo, caiiapay 
hemp, cannevacciay canapacciay coarse hemp, coarse hempen 
cloth ; Fr. canevaSy canvas. To canvas a matter is a metaphor 
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taken from sifting a substance through canvas, and the verb 
sift itself is used in like manner for examining a matter tho- 
roughly to the very grounds. 

Cap. — Cape. — Cope. AS. cceppcj a cap, cape, cope, hood. 
Sp. capciy a cloak, coat, cover ; It. cappa, Fr. chape. Appar- 
ently from a root capy signifying cover, which is found in 
languages of very distinct stocks. The Sc. hap signifies to 
cover, wrap, clothe. Qr. to cover; Mod. Gr. namraKiy 

a cover ; Turk, kapamaky to shut, close, cover ; kapiy a door, 
kaputy a cloak ; kapaliy shut, covered. See Cabin. 

Derivatives are It. cappellOy Fr. chapeau ytx hat; It. cappuccioy 
a hood, whence the name of the capuchins or hooded friars. 

Caparison. Sp. caparazoUy carcase of a fowl; cover of a 
saddle, of a coach, or other things. 

Cape. A headland. It. capoy a head. See Chief. 

Caper. To caper or cut capers is to make leaps like a kid 
or goat. It. caprOy a buck, from Lat. caper ; caprioy caprioluy 
a capriol, a chevret, a young kid ; mot. a capriol or caper in 
dancing, a leap that cunning riders teach their horses. Fr. 
capriole, a caper in dancing, also the capriole, sault, or goat^s 
leap (done by a horse). — Cot. 

Capers. A shrub. Lat. capparis, Fr. cap^e, Sp. alcaparray 
Arab, algabr. 

Capital. Lat. capitalisy belonging to Ihc head, principal, 
chief. From caput, the head. Hence capita! is the sum lent, 
the principal part of the debt, as distinguished from the in- 
terest accruing upon it. Th^n funds or store of wealth viewed 
as the means of earning profit. 

^ To Capitulate. Lat. capitularCy to treat upon terms ; from 
capituluniy a little head, a separate division of a matter. 

Capon. A castrated cock. Sp. capar, to castrate. Mod. 
Gr. aiTOKoirTti}, to cut off, abridge ; awoKOKOQy cut, castrated. 

Caprice. It. cappriccio, explained by Diez from capra, a 
goat, for which he cites the Comask nucia, a kid, and nucc, 
caprice ; It. ticchio, caprice, and OHG. ziki, kid. The true 
derivation lies in a different direction. The connexion be- 
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twoen sound and the movement of the sonorous medium is so 
apparent, that the terms expressing modifications of the one are 
frequently transferred to the^ other subject. Thus we speak of 
sound vibrating in the ears ; of a tremulous sound, for one in 
which there is a quick succession of varying impressions on 
the ear. The words by which we represent a soun^ of such 
a nature are then applied to signify trembling or shivering 
action. To twitter is used in the first instance of the chirping 
of birds, and then of nervous tremulousness of the bodily 
frame. To chitter is both to chirp and to shiver. — Hal. It 
is probable th{^ Gr. (fipieato originally signified to rustle, as 
lh\frisser (frisseme^it d’un trait, the whizzing of an arrow 
— Cot.), then to be in a state of vibration, to ruffle the surface 
of water, or, as ¥r. frissoner, to shudder, the hair to stand on 
end. ^^pt^oQy bristling, curling, because the same condition 
of the nerves which produces shivering also causes the hair to 
stand on end. The same imitation of a rustling, twittering, 
crackling sound gives rise to Sc. brissle, birsle, to broil, to 
parch, Langued. brezilia, to twitter as birds, Genevese breso- 
ler, hrisolery to broil, to tingle (Vos qui bresoloy the singing 
bone), It. brisciare, to shiver for cold, and with an initial gr 
instead of br, Fr. grezillery to crackle, wriggle, frizzle, grisser, 
to crackle. It. griedaroy to chill and chatter with one^s teeth, 
aggricciare, to astonish and affright and make one’s hair stand 
on end. In Lat. ericiuSy a hedge-hog. It. riccioy hedge-hog, 
prickly husk of chestnut, curl, Fr. rissoler, to fry, herisseVy 
the hair to stand on end, the initial mute of forms like Gr. 

It. bricciaroy gricciarey is either wholly lost, or repre- 
sented by the syllable Cy hcy as in Lat. ericay compared with 
Bret, brugy W. grtig, heath, or Lat. eruca compared with It. 
brucOy a caterpillar. 

We then find the symptoms of shivering, chattering of the 
teeth, roughening of the skin, hair standing on end, employed 
to express a passionatp longing for a thing, as in Sophocles’ 
epwrty I have shivered with love. 

The effect of eager expectation in producing such a bodily 
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affection may frequently be observed in a dog waiting for a 
morsel of what his master is eating. So we speak of thrilling 
with emotion or desire, and this synlptomatic shuddering 
seems tlie primary meaning of earji or yearuy to desire earn- 
estly. To earnc within is translated by Sherwood by frisson- 
ner; to, yearne, s’h^risser, frissoiiner; a yearning through 
sudden fear, hei*issonnement, horripilation. And similarly to 
yearn, arricciarsi. — Torriano. 

Many words signifying originally to crackle or rustle, then 
to shiver or shudder, are in like manner used metaphorically 
ill the sense of eager desire, as Fr. grmer,^greziller, griller, 
brisoler ; Elies grissoient d’ardeur de le voir, they longed 
extremely to see it."’ — Got. Griller d’impatience.” — Trev. 
‘‘11 brcsole (Gl. Gen4v.) — grezille (Supp. Acad.) d’etre 
marie.” 

The It. brisciare, to shiver, gives rise to hrezza, shivering, 
ribrezzo, a chillncss, shivering, horror, and also a skittish or 
humorous toy, ribrezzoso, humorous, fantastical, suddenly 
angry. — FI. So from Sw. krus, bristling, curly, krus-hufwud 
(bristly-head), one odd, fantastic, hard to please. — Nordfoss. 
The exact counterpart to this is It. arriccia-capo, or the sy- 
nonymous capriccio (FI.), a shivering fit (Altieri), and tropic- 
ally, a sudden fear apprehended, a fantastical humour, a hu- 
morous conceit making one’s hair to stand on end. — FI. Fr. 
caprice, a sudden will, desire, or purpose to "do a thing for 
which one has no apparent reason. — Cot. 

Capriole. See Caper. 

Capstan. — Capstern. — Crab. Sp. cahrestante, cahestrante ; 
Fr. cahestan. The name of the goat was given in many lan- 
guages (probably for the reason explained under Calibre) to 
ah engine for throwing stones, and was subsequently applied 
to a machine for raising heavy weights or exerting a heavy 
pull. 0. Sp. cobra, cabreia, an engine for throwing stones. 
It. copra, a skid or such engine to raise or mount great ord- 
nance Withal ; also tressels, also a kind of rack. — FI. G. bock, 
a trestle, a windlass, a crab or instrument to wind up weights. 
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a kind of torture. — Kiittner. Fr. chevre^ a machine for rais- 
ing heavy weights. In the S. of France the transposition 
of the r converts capra into craho, a she- goat, also a windlass 
for raising heavy weights (explaining the origin of E. crab 
s. s.), a sawing-block or trestlea. — Diet. Castr. 

The meaning of the Sp. cabrestante (whence E. capstern or 
capstan) now becomes apparent. It is a standing crab, a 
windlass set upright for the jDurpose of enabling a large num- 
ber of men to work at it, in opposition to the ordinary modi- 
fication of the machine, where it is more convenient to make 
the axis liorizoi^aL 

Captain. It. capitanoy a head man, commander, from Lat. 
caput^ capitiSy head. 

Capuchin. See Cap. 

Car. — Cart. — Carry. Lat. earrusy It. carroy Fr. char. In 
all probability from the creaking of the wheels. Icel. karray 
Du. karreny kerreuy to creak, also to carry on a car ; harrende 
waegeuy a creaking waggon. Fin. karistay strideo, crepo, to 
rattle. So from Sp. chirriary to creak, chirrmiy a tumbrel or 
strong dung-cart which creaks very loudly. — Neumann. De- 
rivatives are Fr. charrier, to carry ; It. carioarcy Fr. char- 
ger y to load ; It. carrettay Fr, charrety a cart. 

Carabine. — Carbine. The It. calabrinoy Fr. calabririy cara- 
biriy was a kind of horse soldier, latterly, at least, a horseman 
armed with a <!afbine or arquebus. 

Les carabins sent des arquebusiers a cheval qui vont devant Ics compag- 
nies des gens de guerre comme pour reconnaitre les ennemis et les escar- 
mouclicr. — Caseneuve in Diet. Etym. 

Carabin, a carbine or curheene ; an arquebuzier armed with 
a murrian and breastplate and serving on horseback. — Cot. 

As the soldiers would naturally be named from their pecu- 
liar armament, it is inferred by Diez with great probability 
that the term calabrCy originally signifying a catapult or ma- 
chine for casting stones, was transferred on the invention of 
gunpowder to a firelock, and that the calabrins or carabins 
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were named from carrying a weapon of that nature. He 
might have strengthened his surmise by a reference to the E. 
calivery which is an obvious modification of the same word. 
Catapulta — donderbuchs — doiirebusse, vel clover. — Dief. Sup. 
Carabijny eqiies catapultarius, equester catapulta. — Biglotton. 
Now I have under Calibre endeavoured to show that the ori- 
ginal form of calahre is cabre^ crabey whence the diminutive 
carahinCy as the designation of a firelock. 

Caracol. The half turn which a horseman makes to the 
right or left ; also a winding staircase. Sp. caracoly a snail, 
a winding staircase, turn of a horse. Gael. ouVy a twist, bend, 
winding ; carachy winding, turning. AS. cerrmiy to turn. 

Carat. Gr. Kfpanov^ seed of pulse, in Mod. Gr. a cornel- 
berry, seed of carrob ; Venet. car ate y seed of carob. Arab. 
kiraty Sp. quilatOy a small weight. Fr. siliquey the husk or 
cod of beans, &c., and pai'ticularly the carob or carob bean- 
cod; also a poise among physicians, &c., coming to four 
grains. Carrohy the carob bean, also a small weight, among 
mint-men and goldsmiths making the 24th of an ounce. — 
Cotgr. 

Caravan. Pers. kerwan. 

Caravel. It. caravelay a kind of ship. Mod. Gr. Kupafiiy 
Gael, carbhy a ship. Fr. carabe, a corracle or skiff of osier 
covered with skin. — Cot. See Carpenter. 

Carboy. A large glass bottle for holding oil of vitriol. 
Mod. Gr. KapapLTToyia (caraboyia), vitriol, copperas. 

Carcase. Mod. Gr. KapKacn, a quiver, carcase ; — rov avOpuj- 
TTivov tTiopLaTOQy the skelcton ; — nyc ^eXtovacy the shell of a tortoise. 
It. carcasso, the hard core or pith of fruits, also a carcanet or 
border of gold ; carcamcy a dead carcase, skeleton. Fr. car- 
quassOy the dead body of any creature, a pelt or dead bird to 
take down a hawk withal; carquois, a quiver; carquan, a 
collar or chain for the neck. — Cot, Cat. carcanaday the car- 
case of a fowl. The radical meaning seems to be something 
holding together, confining, constraining ; shell, case, or frame- 
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work. W. carchy restraint ; Gael, carmir, it coffer, a prison. 
Wallach. career e, corquercy to bend in, to cramp ; carccy an 
iron ring. Bohem. kreitiy to draw in, contract. 

Card. An implement for dressing wool. Lat. carercy car- 
minarey to comb wool ; cardmiSy a thistle. It. cardo, a thistle, 
teasel for dressing woollen cloth. Lith. karsztiy to ripple 
flax, to strip off the heads by drawing the flax thfough a 
comb, to card wool, to curry horses ; karsztuivarSy a ripple for 
flax, wool card, curry-comb. Gael, cardy to card wool, &c., 
earlacjy a lock of wool ; carlay a wool card. The fundamental 
idea is the notion of scraping or scratching, and the expres- 
sion arises from* an imitation of the noise. Icel. karra, to 
creaky to hiss (as geese), to comb ; karrly a card or comb ; 
karr-kamhary wool cards. G. scharreUy to scrape ; kratzeUy 
to scratch ; Wallach. kartcrcy crepo, stride, gemo. 

Cardinal. From Lat. car do y cardinisy a hinge, that on whicli 
the matter hinges, principal, fundamental. Gael, car, a turn, 
winding. 

Care, AS. cearmty cariany to take heed, care, be anxious. 
Goth, karOy care ; unkarjay careless ; gaknrauy to take care of. 
The W. carUy to love, to care for, is probably the same word, 
as well as Lat. earns y dear, carerey to find dear, to want. 

Probably the origin of the word is the act of moaning, 
murmuring, or grumbling at what is felt as grievous. Fin. 
karistay rauca voce loquor vel ravum sonum edo, strideo, mo- 
rosus sum, murren, zanken ; Awry, asper, morosus, rixosus. 
A like connexion may be seen between Fin, surrata, stridere, 
to whirr (schnurren), and suruy sorrow, care ; Icel. kumray to 
growl, mutter, and G. kum\iiery grief, sorrow, distress ; Fin. 
muristay muralitany to growl, and murhety cegritudo animi, 
mooror, cura intenta. The Lat. cura may be compared with 
Fin. kurista voce strepo stridentei inde murmuro vel mgre 
fero, quirito ut infans. 

To Careen. To refit a ship by bringing her down on one 
side and supporting her while she is repaired on the other. 
Properly to clean the bottom of the ship. It. carenay the 
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keel, bottom, or whole bulk of a ship ; dare la carena alle naciy 
to tallow or calk the bottom of a ship. Carenarey Fr. carenevy 
from Lat. carina^ the keel of a vessel. Vcnet. carenay the 
hull of a ship, from tlie keel to the water line ; essere in carenay 
to lie on its side. — Boerio. It is remarkable that the I)ii. has 
krcngen in the same sense, een schlp krcngeny to lay a ship on 
its side, to stop a leak ; krengoiy to sail on one side. Dan. 
kr<Bngey to heel over. 

Career. It. carrieray Fr. carriercy a highway, road, or 
street, also a career on horseback, place for exercise on horse- 
back. — Cot. Properly a car-road, from carrus. — Dicz. 

Caress. Fr. caressey It. carezzay an endeai^lnent. W. cariiy 
Bret, karouty to love. Bret, karantezy love, affection, caress. 
M. Lat. caritiay from earns y dear. 

Et quuin Puiiziliipus intrasset domum ubi cssent liaeretici, videntibus 
omnibus fecit inagnas caritias et ostendit magnam amicitiam et familiarita 
tern dictis heereticis. — Mur. in Carp. 

Cargo. Sp. cargOy the load of a ship. It. caricarcy carcarcy 
Sp. cm' gar y Pg. carregary Fr. charger y to load. From carrus y 
whence carricarey to load, in St Jerome. — Due. 

Caricature. It. caricaturay an overloaded representation of 
anything, from carricarCy to load. 

Cark. — Care. AS. cearigy sollicitus; 0. Sax, mod-earagy 
mmstus. OHGr. charagy chargy carchy astutus. G. kargy Dan. 
karrigy stingy, niggardly ; Icel, kargVy teni,fX, piger, ignarus. 
AV. carciiSy solicitous. 

Fin. karkaSy avidus, cupidus, e. c. pabuli, greedy ; karkkiay 
avidus sum, avide arripio ; karistaay raucum sonum cieo, inde 
morose postulo, enix6 peto. 

Carl. A clown or churl. AS. ceorly Icel. karl, a man, male 
person. 

Carminative. A medical term from the old theory of hu- 
mours. The object of carminatives is to expel wind, but the 
theory is that they dilute and relax the gross humours from 
whence the wind arises, combing them out like the knots in 
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wool. It. carminarey to card wool, also by ijaediciiies to make 
gross liumo’iirs fine and thin. — FI. 

Carnaval. The j^eriod of festivities indulged in in Catholic 
countries, immediately before the long fast of Lent. It. carna- 
vale, carnovaUi carnasciahy Farewell flesh, that is to say, Shrove 
tide. — FI. This however is one of those accommodations 
so frequently modifying the form of words. The tru5 deriva- 
tion is seen in M. Lat. carnelevamen or caniis lemmcAiy i. e. 
the solace of the flesh or of the bodily appetite, permitted in 
anticipation of the long fast. In a MS. description of the 
Carnival of the beginning of the 13th century, quoted by 
Carpentier, it is spoken of as ‘^delectatio nostri corporis.” 
The name then appears under the corrupted forms of Car- 
nelevarium, Carnelemhy Carnemle. In Dominica in caput 
Quadragesimne quae dicitur Carncletale!^ — Ordo Eccles. Me- 
diol. A. D. 1130, in Carp. Other names of the season were 
Carnicapiumy Shrove Tuesday, and Carnem laxare (It. came- 
lascia)y whence the form carnamaley differing about as much 
from its parent camelascia as carnaval from carnelevamen, 

Carol. Properly a round dance, Fr. car ole y qucrole, Bret. 
korolly 0. dance, W. coroliy to reel, to dance. 

Tho mightist thou karolUa sene 
And folke daunce and merie ben. 

And made many a faire tourning 

Upon the grenc grasse springing. — 11. R. 760. 

Chanson de car ole y a song accompanying a dance ; then, as 
Fr. halade from It. hollar ey to dance, applied to the song it- 
self. Diez suggests chorulns from chorus as tho origin. But 
we have no occasion to invent a diminutive, as the Lat. corolla 
from corona gives the exact sense required. Robert of Brunne 
calls the circuit of Druidical stones a carol. 

This Bretons renged about the felde 
The karole of the stones behelde. 

Many tyme yedo tham about, 

Biheld within, biheld without.— Pref. cxciv. 

To Caxouse. To hold a drinking bout. From (j^kfauscy 
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Dll. kru^sey kroes,^ drinking vessel, kroemiy kroseuy to tipple, 
to tope ; hekroseriy in Ris cups, drunk. — Kil. From kroeseu, 
kroscn, is formed the E. carouse^ as gally-j^ot from Du. gleypoty 
clay pot. So glas is pronounced gelas at Ghent. — Delfortrie. 

The notion of drinking hard is expressed in a similar man- 
ner in PI. D. kroegeUy to sit drinking, from kriigy a crock or 
pitcher Du. pnlletiy to drink, from puly a flagon. Hcht gy 
eens gepuld 9 avez vous bu un coup. — Ilalma. W. jwtiOy to 
tipple, from 

Carp. A freshwater fish. G. karpfeUy Du. karpevy Fr. 
carpe. 

To Carp. Carpyn or talkyn, fabulor, confatulor, garrulo. — 
Pr. Pm. 

So gone they foHhc, carpende fast 
On this, on that. — Gower in Way. 

Boliem. krapiaiiy garrire, to chatter ; krapanjy tattle, chatter. 
Port, carpircy to cry or weep. Analogous to E. chirp. 

Carpenter. Lat. carpentnmy a car ; carpentariusy a wheel- 
wright, maker of waggons ; It. carpentiercy a wheelwright, 
W’orker in timber ; Fr. charjyentiery as E. carpenter only 
in the latter sense. Mid. Lat. carpentay zimmer, tymmer, 
zimmer-span, — Dief. Sup. The word seems of Celtic origin. 
Gael, carbhy a plank, ship, chariot ; carhady a chariot, litter, 
bier. 

Carpet. From Lat. carpercy to pluck, to pijll^ asunder (wolle 
zeysen. — Dief. Sup.), was formed Mid. Lat. carpia, oarpitay 
linteum carptum quod vulneribus inditur. Fr. charpicy lint. 
The term was with equal propriety applied to flocks of wool, 
used for stuffing mattresses, or loose as a couch without further 
preparation. Carpitam habeat in lecto, qui sacco, culcitra, 
vel coopertorio carebit.^’ — Reg. Templariorum in Due. 

It seems then to have signified any quilted fabric, a patch- 
work table-cover with a lining of coarse cloth — La Crusca, or 
the cloak of the Carmelites made of like materials ; a woman's 
petticoat, properly doubtless a quilted petticoat. Carpeta, 
gonna, gonnella. — Patriarchi. ^^Quilibet frater habeat sac- 
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cum in quo dormit, carpetam (a quilt?), linteamen.” — Stat. 
Eq. Teut. in Due. On the other hand we find the significa- 
tion transferred from the flocks with which fhe bed was stuffed 
to the sacking which contained them. Rouchi carpets, coarse 
loose fabric of wool and hemp, packing cloth. Eune tapis- 
scrie S! carpets, des rideaux dUcarpeter — Hecart. 

Carriage. The carrying of anything, also a conveyance 
with springs for conveying passengers. In the latter sense 
the word is a corruption of the OE. caroche, caroach, from It. 
carroccio, carroccia, carrozza ; Rouchi caroche, Fr. carronac, 
augmentatives of carro, a car. 

It. carreaggio, carriaggio, all manner of carts or carriage 
by carts, also the carriage, luggage, bag and baggage of a 
camp. — FI. 

Carrion. It. carogna, Fr. charogne, Rouchi carone, an aug- 
mentative from Lat. caro. 

To Carry. Fr. charrier, Rouchi carter, properly to convey 
in a car. Wallach. carare, to convey in a cart, to bear or carry. 

Cart. AS. krat It. carretto, carretta, Fr. charrette, dim. 
of carro, a car. 

Cartel. It. cartdla, pasteboard, a piece of pasteboard with 
some inscription on it, hung up in some place and to be re- 
moved. — Flor. Hence a challenge openly hung up, after- 
wards any written challenge. 

Cartoon. Preparatory drawing of a subject for a picture. 
It. cartons, augm. of carta, paper. 

Cartonch. — Oartoose. — Cartridge. Fr. cartouche. It. Car- 
toccio, a paper case, coffin of paper for groceries, paper cap 
for criminals ignominiously exposed. — FI. The paper case 
containing the charge of a gun. 

To Carve. AS. ceorfan, Du. kerven, to cut or carve ; G, 
kerben, to notch. Lith. kerpu, kirpti, to shear, cut with scissors. 

Cascade. It. cascata, Fr. cascade, a fall of water, from It. 
cascare, to fall. See next article. 

Case. It. cassa, a chest, coffin, shrine, trunk, casket, or case 
for anything, also a merchant's cash or counter ; casso, a body 
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or trunk, also the'bulk, or seat of the stomach (the chest), a 
stomacher ; cassetia, a box, casket, pan ; Fr. casse, caisse, a 
box, case, or chest, casket,* pan, the hollow part of a horse’s 
foot. — Cot. 

Sp. cofico, skull, potsherd, helmet (casque), cask or wooden 
vessel fqr liquids, hull or hulk of a ship, crown of a hat, hoof 
of a horse, carcase of a house. Icel. kasst, a coffer, case ; Du. 
kasse, a coffer, chase for relics ; kas^ kast, a chest. — Halma. 
liasken, cistula, loculus. — Kil. G. kiste, kasten^ a chest, the 
dim. of which, kiistcheny corresponds to Du. kasken. 

"VVe have thus three equivalent forms of tho root cas; cask, 
cast, as in the case of the O. Fr. ImCy busc, and busty the bust 
or body. The primary meaning seems something hollow or 
empty, from an imitation of the sound of a blow on an empty 
vessel by the syllable Icass t quash ! sometimes strengthened 
by a final k or t. 

The imitative character of the word is well shown in the 
following passage from Swift. 

My fall was stopped by a terrible squashy which sounded loader in my 
ears than the cataract of Niagara. 

OE. quash was used in the sense of dash, throw violently, 
break to pieces. 

The evil spirite — took him, quashing the child on the ground. — Udal in R. 

From the same source are the Du. quetseriy to bruise, crush, 
injure ; G. quetscheriy to crush, crack, bruise, press ; W. gwas- 
gUy to press, Pol. ciskacy to hurl, cisnacy to hurl or press. 

In the languages of the Latin stock the image gives rise to 
the Fr. cassevy to break, burst, crash in pieces, quash asunder ; 
Sp. cascaVy to crack, crush, break to pieces ; It. casciarsy to 
squeeze, squash, or crush flat; accasciare, acemtiarey to squash, 
squeeze, to dash or bruise together, cascarcy to fall (to come 
down with a squash). 

I should be loth to see you 
Come fluttering down like a young rook cry squab ! 

And take you up with your brains beaten into your buttocks. 

B. and F. 
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Then as the sound of a blow is greatlj? increased when it 
falls on a hollow object, the syllable imitative of the sound of 
a blow is frequently used to signify hollow, or hollow things. 
Thus from the sound of a blow imitated by the syllable boss 
is derived boss, hollow, empty, hollow vessel. 

In* like manner from the sound of a blow imitated by the 
syllable quash ! cass ! we have Lat. cassus, hollow, empty, 
void (whence Fr. casser, to ^nnul, cashier), Fr. can, liollow, 
or broken sounded, hoarse, and the senses of casse, caissc, 
cask, above given, in which they express a hollow receptacle 
of different kinds. 

Case-mate. Fr. case-mate ; Sp. casa-mata ; It. casa-^matta. 
Originally a loop-holed gallery excavated in a bastion, from 
whence the garrison could do execution upon an enemy who 
had obtained possession of the ditch, without risk of loss to 
themselves. Hence the designation from Sp. casa, house, and 
malar, to slay, corresponding to the G. mord-keller, mord- 
grube, and the OE. slaughter-house. Casa matta, a canonry 
or slaughter-house, which is a place built low under the walls 
of a bulwark, not reaching to the height of the ditch, and 
serveth to annoy the enemy when he entereth the ditch to 
scale the wall.^^ — Flor. Casemate, a loophole in a fortified 

wall.’’ — Cot. “A vault of mason’s work in the flank of a 
bastion next the curtain, to fire on the enemy.” — Bailey. As 
defence from shuBs became more important, the term was sub- 
sequently applied to a bombproof vault in a fortress, for the 
security of the defenders, without reference to the annoyance 
of the enemy. 

Cash. Ready money. A word introduced from the lan- 
guage of book-keeping, where Fr. caisse, the money chest, is 
the head under which money actually paid in is entered. It 
was formerly used in the sense of axjounter in a shop or place 
of business. It. cassa, Fr. caisse, a merchant’s cash or counter. 
—FI. Cot. 

To Cashier. Du. kasseren. — Kil. Fr, casser, to break, also 
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to msse, cassere, discharge, turn out of service, annul. — Cot. 
From Lat. cassus, empty, hollow, void. See Case. 

Cask. — Casket. — Casque. The Sp. casco signifies a scull, 
crown of a hat, helmet, cask or wooden vessel for holding 
liquids, hull of a ship, shell or carcass of a house. It seems 
generally to signify case or hollow receptacle. See ‘Case. 
Hence casket, Fr. cassette, a coffer or small case for jewels. 

Cassock. Gael, casag, a longjcoat. It. casacca, Fr. casaque, 
long man’s gown with a close body, from casa, a hut, the no- 
tion of covering or sheltering being common to a house and 
a garment, as we have before seen under Cape and Cabin. So 
also from It. casipola, casupola, a little house or hut, Fr. 
chasuble, a garment for performing the mass in, Sp. casulla, 
O. Fr. casule, M. Lat. casula, quasi minor casa eo quod totum 
hominem tegat. — Isidore in Diez. 

To Cast. Icel. kasta. Essentially the same word with Sp. 
cascar, to crack, break, burst ; Fr. casser, to break, crush ; It. 
cascare, to fall. The fundamental image is the sound of a 
violent collision, represented by the syllable quash, squash, 
cash, cast. It. accasciare, accastiare, to squash, dash, or bruise 
together. — Flo. The E. dash with a like imitative origin is 
used with a like variety of signification. We speak of dash- 
ing a thing down, dashing it to pieces, dashing it out of the 
window. See Case. 

Caste. The artificial divisions of society ici India. Port. 
casta, breed, race, kind. 

Castanets. Snappers which dancers of sarabands tie about 
their fingers. — B. Sp. castaha, a chesnut ; castahetazo, a 
sound or crack of a chesnut which bursts in the fire, crack 
given by the joints. Hence castaheta, the snapping of the 
fingers in a Spanish dance ; castaheta, castahuela, the casta- 
nets or implement for making a louder snapping ; castahetear, 
to crackle, to clack. 

Castle. It. Costello, Lat. castellum, dim. of castrum. (castra), 
a fortified place. 
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Cat. G. hatze^ Gael, cat^ Icel. hbttr^ Fin. ka%i^ hissa^ pro- 
bably from an imitation of the sound made by a cat spitting. 
Ca%H ! a word to drive away a cat. — Hal. The Fin. kiitis ! is 
used to drive them away, while kiss ! Pol. kic ! kid ! are used 
as E. puss ! for calling them. 

Cat o’ nine tails, Pol. kaf^ executioner ; katowao^ to lash, 
rack, torture. Lith. kotaSy the stalk of plants, shaft of a lance, 
handle of an axe, &c. ; hoUkotis^ the handle of a scourge ; 
kotaSy the executioner ; kotawoti, to scourge, to torture. 

Russ, koshkay a cat ; koshkij, a whip with several pitched 
cords, cat-o^-nine-tails. 

Catacomb. Grottoes or subterraneous places for the burial 
of the dead. The Diet. Etym. says that the name is given in 
Italy to the tombs of the martyrs which people go to visit by 
way of devotion. This would tend to support Diez’s explan- 
ation from Sp. catary to look at, and tombay a tomb (as the 
word is also spelt catatomha and cat(ttumba)y or comhay a vault, 
which however is not satisfactory, as a shew is not the primary 
point of view in which the tombs of the martyrs were likely 
to liave been considered in early times. Moreover the name 
was apparently confined to certain old quarries, used as burial 
places near Rome. Others explain it from K-ara, down, and 
KVfifioQy a cavity. 

To Catch. — Chase. The words catch and chase are different 
versions of the* same word, coming to us through different 
dialects of French. In the dialect of Picardy, from which 
much of the French in our language was introduced, a hard 
c commonly corresponds to the soft ch of ordinary Fr., and a 
final ch in Picard to the hard s of ordinary Fr. Thus we 
have Pic. or Rouchi caty Fr. chat, a cat ; Rouchi caleuvy Fr. 
chalcur^ heat ; Rouchi forchcy Fr. force ; Rouchi equervichcy 
Fr. ecrevisse) Rouchi ecacheSy Fr. kchdssesy stilts. In like 
manner Rouchi cachevy Fr. ckasser, to hunt, from the first of 
which we have E. catchy and from the second chase, the ear- 
lier sense of catch, like that of It. cacciare, Fr. chasser, being 
to drive out, drive away. 
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Maid thorgli the Lundreis fro London is kaiched.—R. Brunnc. 120. 

Catchyn away — abigo.” “ Catchyn or drive forth bestis, 
mino.’^ — Pr. Pm. Fr. chasser^ to drive away, follow after, 
pursue. — Cot. It. cacciare fuora, to drive out; cacciare per 
terra, to cast or beat to the ground; cacciuolo, a thump, 
punch, push. — FI. 

Tho origin is the imitation of the sound of a smart blow by 
the syllable elatcA ! passing on the one hand into catch and 
on the other into latch, by the loss of the I or c respectively. 
G. Matsch! thwick - thwack ! a word to imitate the sound 
made by striking with the hand against a^ partition wall ; 
klatsch, such a sound or the stroke which produces it, a clap, 
flap; hlaUche, a whip or lash. — Kiittner. Du. kletsen, re- 
soiio ictu verberare ; ictus resonans, fragor ; klet- 

score, kelHoore, a whip ; Rouchi cachoire, ecachoire, a whip, 
properly the lash or Imotted piece of whipcord added for the 
purpose of giving sharpness to the crack. — Hdcart. Norm. 
cache, s. s. — Pat. de Bray. Fr. chassoire, a carter’s whip. — 
Cot. Galla catchiza, to crack with a whip, catchi, a whip. — 
Tutschek. Du. kaetse, a smack, clap, blow, and specially the 
stroke of a ball at tennis. — ^Kil. Fr. chasse, E. chase, the dis- 
tance to which the ball is struck. ArhaUte de courte chasse, 
a cross-bow that carries but a little way. 

In the sense of seizing an object the term catch is to be ex- 
plained as clapping one’s hand upon it, snatching it with a 
smack, in the same way that we speak of catching one a box 
on the ear. In the sense of a sudden snatch tho Sc. has both 
forms, with and without an I after the c, Claucht, snatched, 
laid hold of eagerly and suddenly ; a catch or seizure of any- 
thing in a sudden and forcible way. When one lays hold of 
what is falling it is said that he got a claucht of it.” — Jam. 

Wallace — 

— Be the coler claucht him with owtyn baid. 

Wallace caught him by the collar without delay. 

And clatAchi anone the courser by the rene. — V. 

Gael, glac, to take, seize, catch. 
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In the s. s. caucht. 

Turnus at this lime waxis bauld and blythe 

Wenyng to caucht ane stound his strenth to kythe. — D. V. 

i. e. to catch an opportunity to show his strength. 

Galla catchamzay to snap, to snatch (said of dogs). For 
the equivalence of similar forms with and without ap I after 
a c or 5^, compare G. klatschen, to chat, chatter, clatter. — 
Kiittner. G. klatschereij Sp. chacharay chatter ; Du. klinkCy 
E. chink, — Kil. Gael, gliongy E. gingle. Rouchi clmcailleuxy 
Fr. qtiihcaillery a tinman. 

On the other Jiand the loss of the initial c gives rise to a 
form lashy latchy with similar meanings to those belonging to 
words of the form clatchy catchy above explained. 

Thus we have the lash of a whip corresponding to the G. 
Jdatsche and Norm, cache. As Sc. chak expresses ‘‘ the sharp 
sound made by any iron substance when entering its socket, 
as of the latch of a door when it is shut, to click ; and to 
chak is ‘Ho shut with a sharp sound (Jam.) ; the represent- 
ation of a like sound by the syllable latch gives its designation 
to the latch of a door, formerly called cUkety from shutting 
with a click. And on the same principle on which we have 
above explained the actual use of the word catchy the OE. 
latch was commonly used in the sense of seizing, snatching, 
obtaining possession of. 

And if yi& latche Lucre let bym not ascapie.-— T?. P. 

Catechism. Elementary instruction in the principles of 
religion by question and answer. Properly a system of oral 
instruction, from Gr. KarrjxttOy to sound, resound, to 

sound in the ears of any one, to teach by oral instruction, 
teach the elements of any science. Karrixn^^iCy the act of stun- 
ning by loud sound or of charming by sound, instruction in 
the elements of a science, lixn, sound. 

To Cater. — Cates. To p^pvide victuals, &c. Rouchi acatery 
to buy, the equivalent of the ordinary Fr. achetevy O, Fr, 
achepteVy to buy; It. accattarCy to acquire, to get; Prov. acapta, 
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acaptOy acquisition* of an estate. Neap, accattarey in the sense 
of Fr. acheter. From ad-captarey Mid. Lat. acoapitare, — Diez. 

Hence OE. acateSy catesy victuals, provisions purchased, in 
contradistinction to those grown at home, then niceties, de- 
licacies. The eatery was the store-room where cates were kept, 
whence to cater y to purchase provisions. 

Caterpillar. The frequency with which the element cat 
appears in the designation of this animal in different dialects 
makes it probable that it is named from its resemblance to 
the catkins of a nut, and so originally to the tail of a cat or 
a dog. Swiss teafelshatzy Lombard gatUiy gattola (literally, a 
cat or catkin, a little cat), Fr. chenille (Lat. caniculay a little 
dog), a caterpillar ; Milan can, cagnoyi (a dog), a silkworm. 
The second half of the E. word doubtless alludes to the de- 
structive habits of the insect, pilling the trees upon which it 
is bred. The same notion is expressed by the former element 
of the Swiss Teafelsluitz. The Fr. chute -peleusCy a weevil 
(Norm, carpleuscy a caterpillar), is probably an accommodation 
from the E. caterpillar, or it may be formed from chate, chu’- 
ton, a chat or catkin, with allusion to the hairy aspect of a 
caterpillar. It. hruco peloso. 

Catkin. — Chat. Loose clusters of male flowers supposed to 
resemble cat’s tails, growing on certain kinds of trees, as ha- 
zels, poplars, &c. Fr. catonSy catkins, cat tails, aglet -like 
blowings of lyit trees. — Cot. Du. katten, ^a^tekens, ratten- 
steertkens, or rat-tails. — Kil. But it may be doubted whether 
this comparison to a cat’s tail be not an accommodation. It 
would be a very singular perversion to leave out all reference 
to the tail, which forms so essential a portion of the resem- 
blance. I am inclined to believe that the original designation 
was a cot or lock of wool, the G. equivalent of which is kotz, 
a rug or shaggy coverlet, also a katkin — Schmid ; Pol. koc, a 
rug; kocianUy kotki, catkins. Russ, kosay koska, kosilza, a 
lock of hair, tress. A Similar relation holds good in Fin. be- 
tween palma, the catkin of the willow (also called palm in E. 
and German), and palmikko, a lock of hair. See Cot. The 
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Bohem. however has kocicka, a little cat, and also (as well as 
kocatay kocatka) a catkin. 

Caudle. A warm comforting drink. Fr. chaudeaUy from 
cliaudy hot. 

Caul. The omentum or fatty network in which the bowels 
are wrapped. It. retey reticella ; rete del ftgatOy the caul of 
the liver. A caul is also a small net to confine the hair, and 
hence a scull cap, also the membrane covering the face of 
some infants at their birth. The proper meaning of the word 
seems to be a net, whence it is provincially used in the sense 
of a spider’s web. — Hal. ItetCy any net or caul- work; rete 
ragnoy a cobweb, also any net or caul- work. — Flo. 

Her head with ringlets of her liair is crowned. 

And in a golden caul the curls are bound. — Dry den in 11. 

Fr. cahy a kind of little cap ; calottCy a skull cap. 

Cauldron. Fr. chauderoriy chaudroriy chaudilrcy a kettle for 
heating water. Chaudy It. caldoy Lat. caliduSy hot. 

Causeway. Fr. chaussecy a paved road. M. Lat. caloeatUy 
calceta, a road ; calceata, shod or protected from the treading 
of the horses by a coating of wood or stone. Fr. chausser, to 
shoe ; Port. calgaVy to shoe, also to pave ; calgadUy a pavement, 
the stones of a street. Du. kautsije, kaussijde, kassijcy via 
strata. — Kil. 

Cavalry. — Cavalier. It. catalierey Fr. chevalier y a horseman. 
It. cavalloy Fr.^ gjkeval, a horse, Lat. caballiiSy Gr. Ka(ia\\riiy 
OE. caple. “ Caballus, a horse ; yet in some parts of England 
they do call an horse a cabled — ^Elyot in Way. W. ceffyly a 
horse ; Gael, capully Pol. kohyluy Russ. kobuiVy a mare. 

Cave. — Cavern. Lat. cavuSy hollow. The origin of the 
word seems a representation of the sound made by knocking 
against a hollow body. Fin. kopistUy dumpf tonen, klopfend 
knallen, to sound like a blow ; kopanoy caudex arboris cavus 
pulsu resonans ; koparoy koparety a receptacle for small things, 
coifer, pit ; kopera or koweray hollow, Curved, crooked ; kopioy 
empty, sounding as an empty vessel (compare Lat. cassus in 
V. Gaee) ; koppuy anything hollowed or vaulted ; kanteleen 
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koppa, the box or eounding-board of the harp ; piipun hoppa^ 
the bowl of a pipe ; koppa-mato^ a beetle or crustaceous in- 
sect ; koppa nokka, an aquiline nose, &c. ; koppeli, a hut, 
little house. 

So from Fin. kommata, komista, to sound deep or hollow as 
an empty vessel, hollow, giving a hollow sound ; komo- 
jaa^ hollow ice ; wuoren kornoy a cavern in a mountain (wuorUy 
a mountain). 

Gaveson. A kind of bridle put upon the nose of a horse in 
order to break and manage him. — B. 5r. caveforiy Sp. cabe- 
fon, It. cavezzoney augm. of cavezzay a halter, and that from 
Sp. cahegGy a head. A false accommodation produced Q-, 
kapp-zauniy as if from kappeUy to cut, and zmmy bridle, a 
severe bridle. 

Ceiling. The modern spelling has probably arisen from an 
erroneous notion that the word is derived from Fr. ciely tilt, 
canopy, tester ; It. cieloy in the same senses, and also in that 
of Ef ceiling. It was formerly written seely having the mean- 
ing of wainscoting, covering with boards. To seele a room, 
lambrisser une chambre ; seelingy lambris, menuiserie. — Sher- 
wood. Plancher, to plank or floor with planks, to seele or 
close with boards; plancher, a boarded floor, also a seeling oi 
boards ; planch^, boarded, floored with planks, closed or seeled 
with boards. — Got. 

The essential notion is thus defending the room against 
draughts by closing or sealing up cracks, from 0. Fr. seely a 
seal. We still use the metaphor in the sense of closing with 
respect to the eyes, sealed eyelids. Fr. sillet les yeux, to seel 
or sew up the eyelids. It. cigliarey to seel a pigeon’s eye. 
What we now call the ceiling was formerly called the upper- 
seeling y Fr. sus-lambris, to distinguish it from the seeling or 
wainscoting of the walls. The upper seeling of a house, sof- 
fittOy cielo. — Torriano. When wainscoting went out of use 
the distinctive qualificikion was no longer necessary, and the 
term ceiling was appropriated to the coat of plaister which seals 
up the under side of the rafters in a room. 
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Celery. Fr. cdtri. 

Cess. A tax. For sm from assess, but spelt with a c from 
the influence of the Lat. census, the rating of Roman citizens 
according to their property. See Assize, Assess. Fr. cencer, 
to rate, assess, tax, value. — Cotgr. 

Chack-stone. See Chuck. 

Chafe. — Chafing-dish. To chafe is to heat by rubbing, to 
rub for the purpose of heating, then to rub without reference 
to the production of heat. 

All good smelles be more odoriferous if they be well medled and chavfed 
together. — Golden Book in R. 

Lat. calefacere, It. calefare, Fr. chauffer, echauffer, to heat, 
to warm, to chafe. Fr. chaufferette, a chafing-dish or pan of 
hot coals for wanning a room where there is not fire. 

Chafe. 2. In the sense of chafing with anger two distinct 
words are probably confounded ; 1st from It. riscaldarsi, to 
become heated with anger, Fr. eschauffer, to set in a chafe. — 
Sherwood. 

For certes the herte of manne by eschaufmg and moving of liis blode 
waxeth so troubled that it is out of all manere judgement of reson. — Par- 
son’s tale. De Idi. . 

But to chafe has often a much more precise sense than this, 
and signifies to snort, fume, breathe hard. It. sborfare, to 
huff, snuff, or pijff with snorting, to tuft' as a cat, to huff, to 
chafe and fret with rage and anger ; tronfo, tronfio, puffed or 
rufiled with chafing.— FI. In this application it is the corre- 
lative of the G. keuchen, to puff and blow, breathe thick and 
short, to pant, parallel with which is found heifen, to grumble, 
growl, scold, quarrel. Bav. kauchen, to breathe, puff. 

Chafer. — Cheffem. Cock-chafer ; fern-chafer, G. kdfer, 
AS. ceafer, Du. kever, any insect of the beetle kind, having a 
hard case to their wings. Fin. koppa-mat<), from koppa, a 
case, excavatum vel cavum quid, anS^niato (G. matte), an in- 
sect. It is probable then that the meaning of the first syl- 
lable in chafer may be case or hollow, the equivalent of the 
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Fin. koppa or Lat*. catm, and perhaps of Lat. cophimis, E. 
coffin^ coffer^ Swab, hoher^ a basket, case. 

Chaff. AS. ceaf^ G. kaff, Pers. khah, — Adelung. Fin. 
kahistay leviter crepo vcl susurro, movendo parum strideo ut 
gramen sub pcdibus euntis vel arundo vento agitata (to 
rustle) ; whence kakinay a rustling ; kahUy kahujay hordeum 
vel avena vilior, taubes korn oder hafer, light rustling corn, 
consisting chiefly of husks ; kuhatay kuhistay to buzz, hiss, 
rustle ; kuhinay a rustling noise, rustling motion as of ants, 
&c. ; kuhu‘ 0 hrat {ohraty barley), refuse barley ; kulmjay quis- 
quilioD vel paleoe quao motio leviter sueurrant, chaff. 

To Chaff. In vulgar language, to rally one, to chatter or 
talk lightly. From a representation of the inarticulate sounds 
made by different kinds of animals uttering rapidly repeated 
cries. Du. keffeUy to yap, to bark, also to prattle, chatter, 
tattle. — Halma. Wallon. chawcy a chough, jackdaw ; chaw- 
etevy to caw ; chawery to cheep, to cry ; chafeteVy to babble, 
tattle ; Normand. caucettCy a jackdaw, a prattling woman. — 
Pat. de Brai. Fr. jappery to yap, yelp. G. kaffy idle words, 
impertinence. — Kiittn. 

To Chaffer. To buy and sell, to bargain, haggle. Frequent- 
ative from G, kaufetiy to buy. See Cheap. 

Chagrin. Fr. cJiagriny care, grief. According to Diez, from 
the shark- skin, or rough substance called Bha^reeriy Fr. peau 
de chagririy which from being used as a rqsp for polishing 
wood was taken as a type of the gnawing of care or grief. 
Genoese sagt'ina, to gnaw, sagrinasey to consume with 
anger. Piedm. sagriy shagreen ; sagririy care, grief. In like 
manner It. limarey to file, metaphorically to fret — FI. ; far 
lima-limay to fret inwardly. — Altieri. 

Chair. — Chaise. Gr. Kadt^pUy from KaOe^ogaty to sit, Lat. 
caihedray Fr. chair Cy a seat, a pulpit. As the loss of a r? in 
cadena gives chain, a double operation of the same nature re- 
duces cathedra (ca’e^ra)' to chair. Prov. cadieiray caderay 0. 
Fr. chayhe. 

The conversion of the r into s gives Fr. chaise, a pulpit — 
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Cot, now a chair. Then, as a carriage is a loveable seat, the 
word has acquired in E. the sense of a carriage, pleasure car- 
riage. 

Chaldem. — Chawdron. Part of the entrails of an animal ; 
a calF^s chawdron, chitterlings. &. kaldauneyi, the tripos, en- 
trails, garbage of an animal. — Kiittn. Pol. kaldun, paunch, 
maw, bowels ; Bohem. kaldatm, kaltaun, giblets ; It. caldume, 
caldinelli, a meat made of minced tripes, &c. — FI. Sp. chan- 
faina, the pluck of lambs, calves, &c. 

Chalk. Fr. chaulx, lime ; Lat. ccdx, limestone, lime. 

Challenge. Fr. chalanger, to claim, challenge, make title 
unto ; also to accuse of, charge with, call in question for an 
offence. — Cot. Hence to challenge one to fight is to call on 
him to decide the matter by combat. The origin is the for- 
ensic Latin cahmniare, to institute an action, to go to law. — 
Due. So from dominio, domnio, dongio, E. dungeon ; from 
somnium, Fr. songe. Prov. calonja, dispute ; calumpnjamen, 
contestation, difficulty ; calorijar, to dispute, refuse. 

The sacramentum de calumnia was an oath on the part of 
the person bringing an action of the justice of his ground of 
action, and as this was the beginning of the suit it is probably 
from thence that calumniari in the sense of bringing an action 
arose. Can horn ven al plaiz et fa sagramen de calompnia.^’ 

Sagrament de calompnia o de vertat per la una part e per 
Tautra.’’ — Rayii , Lat. calumnia, false accusation, chicane. 

Chamade. A signal by drum or trumpet given by an enemy 
when they have a mind to parley. — B. From Port, chamar, 
Lat. clamare, to call. The chamade is a call on the enemy 
to parley. 

Chamber. Fr. chambre. Lat. Camera, Gr. mgapa, a vault 
or arched roof, place with an arched roof. Probably from 
cam, crooked. Camera, gewdlb. Camerare, kriimmen ; ca- 
meratm, gekriimmt, gebogen, gewolbt. — Dief. Sup. 

Chamberlain. Fr. chamhellan ; It. camerlengo, ciamberlano, 
ciamhellano. 

To Chamfer. To channel or make hollow. Port, chanfrar, 
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to slope, hollow, 6ut sloping ; Fr. echancreTy to eat into as a 
canker, to cut or make hollow and half round, also to pare 
very near, to nip off; chanfrairiy the front stall or forehead 
piece of a barbed horse (from the hollows left for the eyes ?) ; 
chanfrain cretiXy a chanfering or a channel, furrow, hollow 
gutter or streak in stonework. — Cot. A chamfer is the plain 
slope made by paring off the edge of a stone or piece of tim- 
ber. — Hal. Sp. cha flatly bevel, obtuse angle; chaflanary to 
form a bevel, cut a slope. 

To Chamm. — Champ. Prov. E. to chamy champy chamhley to 
chew. — Hal. Properly to chew so as to make the snapping 
of the jaws be heard. Hung, tsammogniy tsamtsogniy to make 
a noise with the teeth in chewing. Galla djam-djam-goda 
(to make djam-djam)y to smack the lips in eating as swine, to 
champ, move the jaws. — Tutschek. The G. schmatzen s. s. 
differs only in the transposition of the letter m. Icel. kampay 
to chew ; kiammiy a jaw ; kiamsay to champ, to move the 
jaw^; kiamty champing. 

The sound of striking the ground with the foot is some- 
times represented in the same manner, as in It. zampettarcy 
to paw the ground ; Prov. E. champy to tread heavily. — Hal. 

Champarty. Partnership. Fr. champ partiy Lat. campm 
jyartitus ; as jeopardy y from Fr. jeu partly Lat. jocus partitusy 
divided game. 

Champion. Commonly derived from campwiy^o, field of battle, 
fighting place. And no doubt the word might have early 
been introduced from Latin into the Teutonic and Scandina- 
vian languages, giving rise to the AS. campy fight, cempay Icel. 
kempay a warrior, champion; Du. kampy combat, contest; 
kampcYiy kemperiy to fight in single combat ; hamper y kempCy 
an athlete, prize-fighter. 

It must be observed however that the Scandinavian kapp 
appears a more ancient form than the nasalised camp. Icel. 
kappy contention ; kappiy athlete, hero ; Sw. dricka i kappy to 
drink for a wager ; kapp-ridandey a horse-race. So in E. boys 
speak of capping verses, i. e. contending in the citation of 
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verses ; to one at leaping is to beat ohe at a contest in 
leaping. Hence (with the nasal) W. camp, a feat, game ; 
campioy to strive at games ; campus y excellent, surpassing, 
masterly ; Sp. campeaVy campaVy to be eminent, to excel. The 
word is preserved in Prov. E. campy a game at football. 

Campar, or player at football, pedilusor.” — Pr. Pm. 

Get campers a ball 

To camp therewithal. — Tusser. 

Prov. E. to cample y to talk, contend or argue ; G. kamp>elny 
to debate, dispute ; Prov. E. champy a scuffle. — Hal. The 
origin may perlyips be found in the notion of fastening on one 
in the act of wrestling. 

Lith. kahetiy to hang ; kimhuy kibtiy to fasten on, to stick 
to, to hold ; kahintiy to hang ; kahintisy to fasten oneself on 
to another ; kahCy hahelcy JcabhjSy a hook ; siikihtiy to fasten 
oneself to another ; susikibtiy to embrace, fold in each other’s 
arras. 

Fin. kimppu (Lap. kippOy kappo)y a bundle, and thenefe the 
laying hold of each other by wrestlers ; Fin, kimpustellay to 
wrestle ; colluctor, kiimpfen, ringen. Koira on kimpxmaniy 
canis est in attactu iriei, the dog attacks me. Esthon. kimpy 
bundle, pinch, difficulty; himplimay to quarrel (corap. G. 
kampeluy E. cample) ; kimputamay to wrap up, accuse, chal- 
lenge, seize. Du. kimpeUy to wrestle, luctare, certare. — Kil. 

To cope or contend with, which seems another form of the 
root, is explained by Torriano serrarsi, attaccarsi I’un con 
Taltro ; ” se harper I’un k Fautre.’’ — Sherwood. 

Chance. The happening of things governed by laws of 
which we are more or less ignorant. Fr. chance ; 0. Fr. 
eheanccy act of falling, from cheoivy Lat, eadercy Prov. cazeVy 
Sp. caeVy Pg. cahivy to fall. Prov. escazenzay accident, chance. 
It will be observed that accident is the same word direct from 
the Lat. acciderey to happen {ad and cadere, to fall). 

Chance-medley. Fr. chaude mesUcy from chaudy hot, and 
mesUcy fray, bickering, fight ; an accidental conflict, not pre- 
pared beforehand. ‘‘ MelUe qui etait meue chaleurousement 
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et sans aguet/* M. Lat. calida melUia, calidameya. Meleare, 
medeiare, to quarrel, broil. — Carpentier. When the element 
chaud lost its meaning to ordinary English cars, it was re- 
placed by chance in accordance with the meaning of the com- 
pound. 

It. nicmolare^ Fr. mesler, mtler^ to mingle, shuffle, jumble. 

Chancel. — Chancellor. — Chancery. The part of the church 
in which the altar is placed is called chancel, from being railed 
off or separated from the rest of the church by lattice- work ; 
Lat. caneelli. The cancellarii seem to have been the officers 
of a court of justice, who stood ad cancellos, at the railings, 
received the petitions of the suitors, and acted as intermedia- 
ries between them and the judge. To them naturally fell the 
office of keeping the seal of the court, the distinctive feature 
of the chancellors of modern time. 

From chancellor ; Fr. chancellerie ; E. chancery. 

Chandler. Fr. chandelier , a dealer in candles ; then, as if 
the Essential meaning of the word had been simply dealer, 
extended to other trades, as corn-chandler. Chandry, the 
place where candles are kept, from chandler, as chancery from 
chancellor. 

To Change. Prov. camhiar, camjar, It. cambiare, cangiare, 
Fr. changer. Bret, kemma, to tnick, exchange. Cambiare 
seems the nasalised form of E. chop, chap, to swap, exchange, 
Icel. kaupa, to deal, as Chaucer^s champmen^or chapmen. 

In Surrey whilorae dwelt a company 
Of champmen rich and therto sad and true. 

That wide were sentin their spicery, 

Their chaflfare was so thrifty and so new. 

Man of Law’s Tale. 140. 

In like manner Wallach. schimbare, to change, to put on 
fresh clothes, may be compared with Icel. skipta, E. shift. 
Wallach. scA/wJw, cambium, exchange ; a money- 

changer. See Chop. 

Channel. Lat. canalis, a pipe, water-conduit, from canna, 
a reed. The word appears in English under a triple form ; 
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chamicly any hollow for conveying water, \cnnel^ the gutter 
that runs along a street, and the modern, 

Chant. — Chantry. Lat. cantare^ Fr. chanter, to sing. Hence 
chantry, a chapel endowed for a priest to sing mass for the 
soul of the founders. 

Chap. — Chip. — Chop. These are forms having a eommon 
origin in the attempt to represent the sound made by the 
knocking of two hard bodies, or the cracking of one, the 
thinner vowel i being used to represent the high note of a- 
crack, while the broader vowels a and o are used for the flatter 
sound made by the collision of hard bodies. Sc. chap, to strike, 
as to chap hands^, to chap at a door, — Jam. It is also used in 
the sense of the E. chop, to strike with a sharp edge, to cut 
up into small pieces, to cut off ; Du. happen, to cut, prune, 
hack ; Lith. hapoti, to peck, to hack, to cut, to paw like a 
horse ; W. cohio, to strike, to peck. 

Again as a hard body in breaking gives a sharp sound like 
the knocking of hard things together, a chap is a crack or fis- 
sure, properly in a hard body, but extended to bodies which 
give no sound in breaking, as skin ; chapped hands. Compare 
charh, to creak, and also to chap or crack. — Hal. The use of 
crack in the sense of fissure is to be explained in the same 
manner. 

The thinner vowel in chij) expresses the sharper sound made 
by the separation of a very small fragment of a hard body, 
and the term is also applied to the small piece separated from 
the block. 

Chap. A fellow. See Chubby. 

Chape. A plate of metal at the point of a scabbard. Hence 
the white tip of a fox’s tail. — Hal. The fundamental mean- 
ing is something clapt on, from clap, the representation of the 
sound made by two flat surfaces striking together. Hence 
It. chiappa, a patch of lead clapt unto a ship that is shot ; a 
piece of le^d to cover the touch-hole of a gun, also a clap, and 
anything that may be taken hold of. — FI. Sp. chapa, a small 
plate of flat metal, leather, or the like ; chapar, to plate, to 
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coat ; cliapeia^ chapillay a small metal plate ; Port, chapear, 
to plate, to apply one flat thing to another. Sp. Chapeletay 
de una bomba, Fr. dapety the dapper or sucker of a ship’s 
puinj) ; Sp. chapdetas de imhornales, the clappers of the 
scupper holes. The / is also preserved in the Russ, klepan, a 
strip of .metal plate, as those on a trmik. 

Chapel. Commonly derived from capella^ the cape or little 
clokc of St Martin, which was preserved in the Palace of the 
• kings of the Franks, and used as the most binding relic on 
which an oath could be taken. 

Tunc ill Palatio nostro super Capellam domini Martini, ubi rcliqua sacra- 
menta percurnint, debeant conjurare. — ^Marculfus in Due. 

Hence it is supposed the name of capdla was given to the 
apartment of the Palace in which the relics of the saints were 
kept, and thence extended to similar repositories where priests 
were commonly appointed to celebrate divine services. 

Ilex sanctas sibi de caj^ella sua rcliquias deferri praccepit. — Ordericus 
A^italis. 

But we have no occasion to resort to so hypothetical a de- 
rivation. The canoj3y or covering of an altar where mass was 
celebrated was called caj^dla, a hood. Mid. Lat. capellarCy te- 
gere, decken, bedccken ; capdla^ ein himcltz, gehymels (eu- 
charistie, &c.), the canopy over the sacred elements; eine 
kleine Kirche. — Dief. Sup. And it can hardly be doubted 
that the name of the canopy was extended to the recess in a 
churcli in which an altar was placed, forming the capella or 
diapel of the saint to whom the altar was dedicated. 

Chaplet. A wreath for the head. Fr. chapelet, dim. of 
diapel^ from a cape or cope. The 0. Fr. chapel^ from 
signifying a hat or covering for the head, came to be used in 
the sense of a wreath or garland. Cappello, ghirlanda se- 
condo il volgar franccse.” — Boccacio in Diez. Hence applied 
to a circular string of praying beads, called in Sp. for the 
same reason rosario, a garland of roses, and in It. corona. 

Chapman. AS. ceap-man, a merchant. See Cheap. 
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Chapter. Fr. chapitre^ from capituluniy a head or division 
of a book. The Chapter of a cathedral is the assembly of the 
governing body. It. capitoloy Sp. capitulo^ cahildo^ Prov. ca- 
pital^ Fr. chapitre. 

Charcoal, Du. krik-kolen, carbones acapni minusculi, q. d. 
Carbones crcjiitantes, a sonitu quern ardentes eduyt. — Kil. 
Cricken, carbones creperi. — Bigl. From krickcuy to creak, 
sonum creiicrum sen striduliim edere. — Minsheu. The E. 
chirk or chark was also used for a creaking or grating noise, 
and well-burned charcoal is singularly sonorous when shov- 
elled up or struck together. In like manner PI. D. klipp- 
iorf, hard strong peat which gives a ringing sound wlien 
struck, from klippen^ to clink ; Du. klinck-souty the finest salti 
the blocks of which are so hard as to ring like flints. — Ivil. 
So vhark-coal would be clinking or creaking coal. 

Chare. A chare is a turn of work ; charc-womany one who 
is engaged for an occasional turn. AS. cyrcy a turn ; cerrany 
Du. keeroiy to turn ; Gael, caVy turn, twist. Probably from 
the creaking sound of a wheel turning round, as explained 
under Car ; and see Ajar. 

Charge. It. caricare, Ptg. carregary Fr. chargor y to load ; 
properly to place in a car. Lat. carricare, from carrus. To 
charge an enemy is to lay on. 

Lay oiif MacdulT, 

And danned be lie who first cries Hold, enough. 

Chark. — Chirk. AS. cearciany to creak, crash, gnash. Lith. 
kirktiy to cry as a child, creak, cluck ; kirklgs, a cricket ; 
karkti (schnarren, schreien, krachzen), to whirr as a beetle, 
cluck, gaggle ; kurktiy to croak as a frog ; kurkelisy the turtle 
dove ; ezurkstiy to chirp as sparrows, ezirkstiy to chirp, twitter. 

Charlatan. — Charade. Fr. cJiarlatariy a mountebank, prat- 
tling quacksalver, babbler, tattler. — Cot. It. ciarlatore, from 
ciarlaroy to tattle, chatter, Sp. charlar (Valencian charrary 
Norman charer — Diez), to prattle, jabber, clack, chat. An 
imitative word representing the inarticulate chattering or 
chirping of birds. Chirlary to prattle; chirriaVy to chirp. 
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chirk, creak, hiss.' Lith. czurliwoti, to sing or chirp as birds. 
Compare also Lith. czirhtiy to prattle, chatter, with E. chirp. 

From Norm, charcr^ Lang, char a, to converse, seems to be 
derived charade^ a kind of riddle by way of social amusement. 

Charlock. A weed among corn ; also called kcdlock, AS. 
cedeleac,^ 

Charm. An enchantment. Fr. charme ; It. carmCy carmOy 
a charm, a spell, a verse, a rhyme. — Flo. From Lat. carmeny 
which was used in the sense of magic incantation. Veiiefici 
qui inagicis susurris sen carminibiis homines occidunt.^^ — 
Justin. Inst. Hence carminarcy to enchant; incar minatrixy 
an enchantress. From carmen was formed It. carme and Fr. 
charmer, as from nomcn It. name and Fr. nomyner, to name. — 
Diez. 

The root of the Lat. carmen is preserved in AS. cyrm, noise, 
shout ; OE. charm, a hum or low murmuring noise, the noise 
of birds, whence a charm of goldfinches , a flock of those birds. 

I cheme as byrdcs do when they make a noise a great number together. — 
Palsgrave in Hal. 

Vor thi ich am loth smale fo;lc— 

Hi me bichermit and bigredeth. 

Owl ^nd Nightingale, 280. 

Charnel-house. Fr. charyiicr, a churchyard or charnel-house, 
a place where dead bodies iy;’e laid or their bones kept. — Cot. 
Lat. carOy carnis ; Fr. chair, flesh. 

Chary. AS. cearig (from cearian, to care), careful, chary. 
Du. karighy sordidus, parcus, tenax. — Kil. G. karg, niggardly. 

To Chase. To work or emboss plate as silversmiths do. — B. 
Fr. chasscy a shrine for a relic, also that thing or part of a 
thing wherein another is enchased ; h chasse d^un rasoir, the 
handle of a razor ; la chasse d'lme rose, the calix of a rose. — 
Cot. It. cassa s. s. Fr. enchasser. It. incassare, to set a 
jewel, to enchase it, and as the setting was pommonly of or- 
namental work the E. chasing has come to signify embossed 
jewellers work. 

Chaste. Lat. castas, pure. Pol. ezysty, clean, pure, chaste. 
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Russ. chist\ clean, pure, clear, limpid. The origin seems 
preserved in the Fin. hastaay to wet, to baptize, whence the 
notion of cleanliness as the consequence of washing. See 
Cistern. 

To Chasten. — Chastise. Fr. chdtier^ Lat. castigare^ from 
pnrgare ixom punis. 

Chat. — Chatter. To talk, converse, make a noise as birds 
do, prattle. An imitative word. It. gazzolaro^ gazzogliarCy 
gazzerarCy gazzettarey to cliat or chatter as a piot or a jay, to 
chirp, warble, prate. — FI. Fr. gazomllcry to chirp, warble, 
whistle. Hung# esatora (Hung. C5 = E. ch)y noise, racket ; 
emtordzniy to make a noise, chatter, talk much ; emesogniy to 
chatter or prattle ; esaemganyy a chatter-box, magpie, ja(^k- 
daw; Pol. gadaCy to talk, chit-chat, tittle-tattle. 

Malay, katay a word, speak ; kata-katay discourse, talk. 

Chats. — Chit. Chat-woody little sticks fit for fuel. — Bailey. 
Yorkshire chaty a twig ; Suffolk chaitHy fragments or leayings 
of food, as turnp-chaitSy scraps of offal; blackthorn- chats y 
the young shoots or suckers on rough borders, occasionally 
cut and faggotted. — Forby. It seems the same word with 
Swiss kidcy kidely a twig ; AVelch. cedySy Stafford, kidsy faggots 
of small wood. To chity to germinate ; chitSy the first sprouts 
of anything. — Hal. 

The primary import of the syllable chaty chity chick , chipy is 
to represent th<f wsharp sound of a crack, then the cracking of 
the hard case or shell in which something is contained, and 
the peeping or shooting forth of the imprisoned life within, 
or on the other hand it may be applied simply to designate 
the fragments of the broken object. In the latter sense chat 
may be compared with the Fr. ceJatSy shivers, splinters, frag- 
ments, from the sound of a body bursting or cracking, to 
which it bears the same relation as chapCy a plate of metal, to 
clap. 

It must be observed that the letters py ky ty are used with 
great indiflerencc at the end of syllables imitative of natural 
sounds, as in the E. clapy clacky clatter ; G. knappeUy knackeny 
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knnUcrn^ to crack, 'crackle. Wc accordingly find the syllables 
chat or cMt^ chicl\ chipy or equivalent forms used to represent 
a sharp note, as that made by the crack of a hard substance, 
or the cry of a bird or the like. To chitter or chipper ^ to 
chirp as a bird ; to to cry as a chicken ; cliip^ the cry 

of the bat. — Hal. Swiss kittertiy to titter ; Russ. cliikat\ to 
cheep or peep as a young bird ; OE. chykkyn^ as hennys byrdys, 
pipio. — Pr. Pm. Du. kicken, It. citire^ zittire^ to utter the 
slightest sound, zittire^ to lament (to speak in a whining tone 
of voice). — FI. Fin. kidata^ kitista, stridco, crepo, queror ; 
Swiss kiden^ to sound as a bell ; E. chide^ cliitr (Ilal.), to scold 
(speak in a high tone of voice). 

To chijy is then to crack, to separate in n\orsels, to break 
open and burst forth as a blossom out of the bud, or a bird out 
of the egg. 

The rois kiioppis tefand furih iharc hede 
Gan chyp and kythc their vernal lippis red. 

D. V. in Jam. 

Tlic egg is chipped^ the bird is down. — Jam. 

Du. kippen, cudero, ferire, also to hatch. — Kil. It. schiop- 
pare, to crack, snap or pop, to burst open. — FI. In like man- 
ner Prov. E. chick, a crack or a flaw ; also to germinate or 
spring forth. And thus I doubt not has arisen the sense of 
germination belonging to chat or chit, Chit 'vcv the sense of a 
child is metaphorically taken from the figurj of a shoot, as wo 
speak of olive branches, or a sprig of nobility for a young aris- 
tocrat. So in Gael, gallan or ogan, a branch, also a youth, a 
young man ; geug, a branch and a young female. 

Parallel wnth E. chit in the latter sense the It. has cito, cita, 
citello, zitella, a young boy or girl. 

Chattels. — Cattle. Fr. chatel, O. Fr. chap tel, a piece of move- 
able property, from Lat. capitate, whence captale, catalliim, 
the principal sum in a loan, as distinguished from the interest 
duo upon it. Semper renovabantur cartfc et usura quoe cx- 
crevit vertebatur in catallum ,^^ — Cronica Jocelini. Cam. Soc. 
Then, in the same way as we speak at the present day of a 
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man of large capital for a man of largo possessions, catalhim 
came to be used in the sense of goods in general, with the ex- 
ception of land, and was specially applied to cattle as the 
principal wealth of the country in an early stage of society. 

Juxta facilitates siias ct juxta catalla siia. — Laws of Edward the Con- 
fessor. Cum dccimis omnium terrarum ac bonorum aliorum sivc catallo- 
rim. — Ingulphus. 

Rustici curtillum debet esse clausum oestatc sirnul ct hiemc. Si disclau- 
siim sit ct iiitroeat alicujus vicini sui captale per suum apertum. — Brompton 
in Due. 

It should be observed that there is the same double mean- 
ing in AS. emp, goods, cattle,, which is the word in the laws 
of Ina translated captalc in the foregoing passage ; and this 
may perhaps be the reason why the Lat. equivalent captah 
was applied to beasts of the farm with us, wliilc it never ac- 
quired that meaning in France. 

Cheap. The modern sense of low in price is an ellipse for 
good cheap ^ equivalent to Fr. hon marches from AS. fkap^ price, 
sale, goods, cattle. Goth, kaxipon, to deal, Iccl. haujmy to ne- 
gotiate, buy ; Dll. hoopeUy G. Jcaiifcn^ to buy ; kaufmann, E. 
chapman, a dealer. Slav, knpiti, Bohem. kaiipiti, to buy. 
Gr. KaiTTfjXoc, Lat. caupo, a tavern-keeper, tradesman. — Dief. 

Hire shows satisfactorily that the modern sense of buying 
is not the original force of the word, wliich is used in the 
sense of bargaining, agreeing upon, exchanging, giving or 
taking in exchange, and hence cither buying or selling. 

Hvert kaup skulu vid tha gifa theim heilaga manne.’^ What 
shall wo then give in exchange, what return shall we make 
to the holy man. — Tobit. c. 12. Ek villdi kaiqya skipinu 
vid yckur braodur.” I will exchange ships with you two 
brothers. ICopa jord i jord,’’ to exchange farm for farm. 
Thus we are brought to the notion of changing, expressed by 
the colloquial E. chop ; to chop and change, to swap goods ; 
to coff — Ilal., Sc. to conp s. s. ; hor^e-couper, a dealer in horses. 

Chea;r. Prov, Sp. cara, O. Fr. chiere, It. ccra, the counte- 
nance ; Fr. chcre, the face, visage, countenance, favour, look. 
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aspect of a man. Fairc bonne chtrcy to entertain kindly, wel- 
come heartily, make good chear unto ; faire mauvaise chtre, 
to frown, lower, hold down the head ; belh cliere et cosur ar- 
ritre, a willing look and unwilling heart. — Cot. Then as a 
kind reoejition is naturally joined with liberal entertainment, 
faire bonne or mauvaise clih'e acquired the signification of good 
living of the reverse, and hence the E. chear in the sense of 
victuals, entertainment. 

The Lat. cara is used in the sense of face by a writer of the 
Otii century. Postquam vencre verendam Caosaris ante ca- 
ram.” — Diez. Gr. the head. 

Cheat. The esrheators or cheaters were ofiBcers appointed 
to look after the king^s escheats, a duty which gave them great 
opportunities of fraud and oj)prcssion, and many complaints 
were made of their misconduct. Hence it seems that a cheater 
came to signify a fraudident person, and thence the verb to cheat. 

Check. Fr. echcc, a repulse, rebuke, a metaphor taken from 
the gamcf of chess, where the action of a player is brought to 
a sudden stop by receiving check to his king. 

To check an account, in the sense of ascertaining its correct- 
ness, is an exj)rcssion derived from the practise of the King’s 
Court of Exchequer, where accounts were taken by means of 
counters upon a checked cloth. Sec Chess. 

Cheek. — Chaps. — Chafts. — Chawl. The names of the bodily 
members composing the mouth and contiguous portions of 
the neck and face arc very ill defined. They are commonly 
taken from the sounds produced by a violent exertion of the 
throat as in hawking, retching, &c. Thus the same imi- 
tation which gives rise to the Icel. hraki, spittle, Fr. 
cracher, to spit, and to the E. retchy produces also G. racheUy 
in a proper sense a great and wide throat or gullet, 
a voracious beast’s open and deep mouth, extended jaws, 
cheeks, or chaps. In contempt for a mouth. — Kiittncr. An 
attempt to represent the sound of guttural exertions by com- 
binations of g and k gives Lap. kakoty kakloty to nauseate 
(properly to retch) ; Fin. kakaistay to vomit ; Bav. gagheruy 
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gagkezm^ to cough in a dry and interrupted manner, to stut- 
ter; gigken^ gigkezoiy to make inarticulate sounds in the 
throat in retching, stuttering, or the like — Schmellcr ; AS. 
ceahheta7iy E. giggle, to make sounds of such a nature in sup- 
pressed laughter; to keck, to hawk in spitting, to reach, 
choke, cough, whence keeker, keekorn, the windpipe. — Hal. 
In like manner Icel. kok, quok, the throat, jaws, W! cog, the 
mouth or throat ; Sw, kck, the jaw ; Du. kaecke, tlic jaw, 
cheek, gills of fish, AS. ceac, the cheek, jaw ; Sc. chouks, the 
jaws ; Lith. kaklas, the neck; PL D. kakcl, the gab or mouth 
(whence Imkelen, to tattle, chatter) ; Fris. gaghel, the palate 
— Kil. ; AS. geagl, a jaw, jowl. 

In close connexion with the foregoing we find a second se- 
ries in which the final k or g is converted into a jf;, b, v, or f. 

The transition between the two series is marked by the E. 
cough, where the guttural is retained in writing, while the 
pronunciation is the same as if it were written with an f, Galla 
cufa, to belch, to cough, to keck or clear the throat, rattle in 
the throat. — Tutschek. G. koppen, kopen, to belch, to gasp. — 
Schm. PI. D. gapen, japeyi, kapen, to gape, yawn, stare ; 
E. gape ; Dan. gahe, whence gah, the mouth, throat of an ani- 
mal ; Sw. gap, the throat, and E. chaps, the jaws and loose flesh 
adjoining. AS. ccaplas, ccajlas, geajlas, alongside of geaglas, 
Fris. gagl, and PI. 1). kakel, above quoted. Dan. kicehe, kian'C, 
the jaw ; kicef^, the jaw, muzzle, chops, cha/t, Icel. Kiaftr, 
jaw, cheek, throat. Dan. kiwgle, kicetle, to jaw, squabble, 
wrangle. Du. kauwe, koime, kuwe, the throat, gullet, cheek, 
jaw, chin, gills of a fish ; kaiiweu, kouwen, kuwen, to chew, to 
chaw; and hence again the OE. chavyUhone or chawUbonc, 
mandibula — Pr. Pm. ; chawe-bone, machovere ; brancus, a 
goJe or a chawle. — Yocab. in Way. 

To Cheep. To make a shrill noise like a young chicken, 
squeak as a mouse, creak as shoes. — Jam. An imitative word, 
like peepi in the same sense. Lith. czypti, to cheep like a 
chicken or squeak like a mouse, ivhcnco czypiilas, a chicken. 
Sc. cheiper, a cricket. 
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Cheese. This word would seem to be derived from a Fin- 
nish source. Fin. kasa^ a heap, whence kasa-hipay old bread, 
bread kept for a year. Thd Lapps prepare much of their food, 
as moat and butter, by laying it in a heap till it becomes ran- 
cid or half decayed, acquiring a flavour of old cheese. This 
they call harsh. From them the practice seems to have been 
communicated to their Scandinavian neighbours, who treat 
their fish and coarser flesh in this manner. Icel. kms, kos 
subliquidorum coacervatio, mollium congeries, veluti piscium, 
camium, &c. ITcnce kasay to heap up such things for the 
purpose of acidifying them ; kasadvy kasulldbiy subacidus, ve- 
teris casei sapore — Andersen ; kcesiry incascatus, made rancid 
by laying up in a covered heap, used especially of seals’ flesh 
(havkalvekiod), which is not otherwise considered eatable. — 
Haldorscn. 

The use of the word kcosivy rennet, shows that the Iceland- 
ers recognise the identity of the process going on in viands 
subjected to this process T\dth that which takes place in the 
formation of cheese, though it is remarkable that they use a 
different word, ost, for cheese itself, which seems also derived 
from a Finnish source. 

Cherish. Fr. chcrivy clierer ; to chcar, to cherish. — Cotgr. 
Sec Chear. 

Cherry. Lat. ccrasus. It. ctreggia, cirieggiay Fr. cerise; 
G. kirsche, 

Chesnut. Lat. castancus ; Fr. chastagne, chataigne, Du. 
kastanicy G. kesten, E. chest eii, — Kil. Hence chesten-7ii(ty 
chestnut. 

Chess. It. scaccoy Sp. xaqiHy Fr. cchccy G. schachy from the 
cry of check ! (Pers. schachy king), when the king is put in 
the condition of being taken. As the board in this game is 
divided into a number of equal squares of opposite colours, 
things so marked are called chequered. Probably at one time 
the game was called the game of checks, subsequently cor- 
rupted into chess. It is sometimes written chests in OE. 
Chest. AS. cist ; G. hasten, kiste ; Lat. cista. See Case. 
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Chevisance. Achievement, acquisition, • gain or profit in 
trade. Fr. chevi)\ to compass, prevail with, make an end, 
come to an agreement with. Chef, properly head, then 
end, accomplishment ; achever, to bring to an end, to accom- 
plish. 

Chevron. The representation of two rafters in heraldry. 
Fr. chevron, Prov. cahrion, cahiron, Sp. cahrio, a rafter ; ca- 
hrial, a beam, cabnones, wedges of wood to support the breech 
of a cannon. Gr. tcanpiuXoc, to epeiOfia TTjQ (Treyrje^ furcilla ; Trpo- 
Tofiog, capriolus. — Gl. Gr. and Lat. in Due. Wallach. caferu, 
caprioru, beam,, rafter. The word seems unquestionably con- 
nected with the name of the goat, and as Fr. cahrer is to rear 
like a goat, the term may be applied to rafters reared against 
each other like butting goats. The Hung, for rafter is sza- 
rufa, literally horn-wood. On the other hand G, hock is gen- 
erally applied to a piece of wood on which anything rests, a 
trestle for sawing on, carpenter’s bench, dogs in a fire-place, 
painteifs easel. 

Chicane. Fr. chicaner, to wrangle or pettifog it. — Cot. From 
chique, which must originally, like chipe, have had the sense of 
a jag or rag. Chique, a lump of broad — Pat. Vie Brai ; de chic 
cn chic, from little to little — Cot. ; cJiiquot, a scale in the root 
or end of a nail, sprig of a tree, stump of a tooth ; chiqueter, 
to cut, gash, jag, hack ; chiqiiettercs, cuttings, jags or shreds 
of cloth. Chicaner then would be equivalent to the E. haggle; 
to keep hacking and snipping at a thing instead of cutting it 
outright, and the Fr. chapotcr, chipoter, are used in the same 
sense ; chapotcr, to hack or whittle, also to haggle, paulter, or 
dodge about the price of ; chipoter, to dodge, michc, paulter. 
—Cot. 

Chick. Du. kieken, a chicken. The shrill cry of the young 
bird is represented by the syllable cheiq), peep, or chick, from 
the first of which is Lith. czypulas, a chicken, from the second 
Lat. pipio, a young bird, and from the third E. chicken. 
Chikkyn as hennys byrdys, pipio, pululo. — Pr. Pm. Russ. 
cMkaC, to cheep or peep as a young bird ; chij (Fr.y), a finch. 
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Fin. tiuhkatay tiukfcua, to chirp or peep like a chicken, tiukhi, 
the chirping of a sparrow ; Hung, tyuk, a hen, doubtless ori- 
ginally a chicken ; Lap. tiiiTi, the young of animals in general. 

To Chide. AS. cidariy to scold, from the notion of speaking 
loud and shrill. Swiss kideriy to resound as a bell. Fin. hi- 
dntay kitistay strideo, crepo, queror, knarren, knirschcn, kla- 
gend tohen. 

Chief. Fr. chefy Prov. cajyy It. capoy Wallach. cajniy pi. ca- 
pctCy Lat. caput y the head. The loss of the syllable it in capit 
is singular, which reappears however in the derivatives capi- 
tanOy chieftaiuy captain. The curtailed form agrees in a sin- 
gular way with G. kojify Du. kopy a cup, a head. 

Child. It is doubtful whether the / is a modification of the 
n in Du. and G. ki7idy as in the case of kilderkiny Du. kinde- 
keuy a small cask, Fr. alleVy O. Fr. aleVy aneVy to go, or whether 
the word is related with Goth, kilthciy the womb, Sw. kully 
brood, the children of one marriage, kullay a maid, Bret, koleriy 
young of dogs, pigs, <S:c. It is remarkable that the anomalous 
plural chiJihen agrees with the Du. kmderen. 

Chill. The meaning is properly to shiver or cause to shiver. 

He said, and Priam’s aged joints with chilled fear did shake. 

Chapman in R. 

Brezza, chillnoss or shivering. — FI. Chilly weather is what 
causes one to shiver : to feel chilly is to feel shivery. Now 
the notion of shivering or trembling is most naturally ex- 
pressed by a vibrating, quivering sound which passes, when 
the vibrations become very rapid, into a continuous shrill 
sound. The usual sense of twitter is to warble like a bird, 
but it is explained by Bailejf to quake or shiver with cold. 
To represents the rapid shaking of the teeth with eold 

or the broken noise of birds, or of people talking rapidly ; to 
chitteTy to chirp or twitter as birds — Hal., then as G. zitterUy 
Du. cittereiiy to tremble with cold. To titter is a modification 
of* the same word applied to the broken sounds of repressed 
laughter, while didder is to shiver or tremble. 

From the tingling sound of a little boll (Fr. greht), grelo- 
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ter^ is to shiver for cold. On the same principle I regard the 
Ptg. chillraTy to twitter, Sp. chillar, to crackle, creak, twit- 
ter, hiss as meat on the gridiron, as pointing out the origin 
of the E. chillf signifying properly shivering, then cold. See 
Chimmer, Chitter. The PL D. killen, to smart, has probably 
the same origin. De finger killet mi for kalte,” my finger 
tingles with cold. 

Chimb, Du. kimmey the rim or edge of a vase, or as E. 
chimb, the projecting ends of the staves above the head of a 
cask. PI. D. kimm s. s., also the horizon. W. cib, a cup ; 
cibawy to raise the rim, knit the brow ; cib-led, of expanded 
rim ; hyd-y^giby to the brim. Fin. hippa, a cup. 

Chime. Imitative of a loud clear sound. Fin. kimia, 
acute, sonorous, kimisilty acut4 tinnio ; kiminay sonus acutus, 
clangor tinniens. Chymyn or chenkyn with bellys. Tintillo. 
— Pr. Pm. 

Fin. kummatay kmuista, to sound, as a large bell ; kumi- 
nay resonance ; komia, sounding deep, as a bell ; kommata, 
komistiiy to sound deep or hollow. 

To Chimmer. Chymeryngey or chyverynge or dyderinge. 
Frigutus. — Pr. Pm. This word afibrds a good illustration 
of the mode in which the ideas of tremulous motion, sound, 
and light, are connected together. Pol. szemracy to mur- 
mui*, rustle ; E. simmer, to boil gently, to make a tremulous 
sound on beginning to boil. Hence shimmer y a twiniding 
light, and chimmer , to tremble. Wallach. caper are, to simmer, 
vibrate, sparkle. See Bright, Qhitter. 

Chimney. Fr. cheminee* It. camminatay a hall ; M. Lat. 
caminata, an apartment with a^re-placc, from Lat. caminus^ 
a fire-place. Caminatum, fyrhus. — iElf. Gloss. 

Chin. . AS. cinne. Du. kinne. Kinne-backe, the jaw, 
cheek. Gr. yirvQ, the jaw, chin ; yeveioy, the chin ; Lat. 
ge? 2 ay the cheek. Bret, gen, the cheek (jaw) ; genour (pL), 
the mouth (jaws) ; genawi, to open the mouth. 

Chine. The back-bone. — ^B. Is it from the Fr. echine. It. 
schiena, schena, schina, Ptg. esquena, esqtiina ; or from the 
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Bret, kein, formerJy ketriy W. cefn, the back, or finally from 
Fr. chignon^ cJies7ion, the chine-bone of the neck ? 

Diez derives ecldne and schiena from the OIIQ-. skina, a 
thorn, doubtless another form of Lat. spma, signifying botli 
a thorn and the back-bone, from the pointed processes with 
which it is armed. Walluch. spinare, the back-bone. The 
derivation of (Idgnon is from the chainlike links of which the 
spine is composed. 0. Fr. caignon^ caignole, the nape of the 
neck. — Roquef. Fr. cliainon d\inc cliaine, the link of a chain ; 
— du col, the chine bone of the neck. — Cot. 

Chink. Primarily a shrill sound, as the chink of money, to 
chink with laughter. Hung. Uengeni, tsongeni, tinnire. Then, 
in the same way that the word crack, originally representing 
the sound made by the fracture of a hard body, is applied to 
the separation of the broken parts, so also wo find chink ap- 
plied to the fissure arising from the fracture of a hard body, 
then to any narrow crack or fissure. AS. cinan, to gape, to 
chink. The same sound is represented in E. indiflerently 
by the syllable clink or chink, and the Du. klincken, to clink 
or sound sharp, gi\'es rise in like manner to the substantive 
klincke, a chink or fissure. 

In like manner E. chick, representing in the first instance 
a sharp sound, is provincially used in the sense of a crack, a 
flaw— Hal. ; and from a similar sound represented by the 
syllable schrick, Bav. schricken, to crack as glass or earthen- 
ware ; schrick, a chap, cleft, chink. — Kuttn. 

Chink-cough, — Chin-cough. mTho hooping cough, from the 
sharp chink or hoop by which it is accompanied. Du. kichen, 
kincken, to wheeze ; kich’hoest, kinck-hoest, the whooping 
cough. 

Chip. See Chat. 

Chirk. SeeChark. 

To Chirp. A parallel form with chirk, representing the 
shrill noise of birds or insects, all these imitative terms being 
liable to great variation in the final consonants. Lith. ezir- 
szkti, to chirp, twitter ; czirbti, to prattle ; ezirpti, to creak. 
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hiss ; Sp. chirriaVy to creak, chirp, hiss ;• cliirlar^ It ciar- 
lure, to prattle ; Valentian charrar ; Norman charcr, to 
tattle, chatter ; Prov. E. to chirrcy to chirp. In the same 
sense, to chirm ; chirming tongues of birds. — Phaer’s Virg. 
in R. Chyrme or chur, as birds do. — Huloet. in Hal. 

Chisel. Fr. cueau (for ckel)y a surgeon’s lancet, also a 
chisel or graving iron. — Cot. It. cisello, Sp. cincel, Ptg. sizel. 
Fr. cimilky clipping of coine. Sp. clmchas, clashing of 
weapons. 

Chit. Sec Chat. 

To Chitter. To chirp or twitter. 

But she withal no worde may soune, 

But chitre as a brid jurgowue. — Gower in Hal. 

Du. schettereriy stridere, crepare, disjdodere, et garrire ; 
schetteringe, soiius vibrans, quavering of the voice. — Kil. 
From signifying a twittering sound chittcr is applied to 
tremulous motion. Cinjtteringy quivering or shakyng for 
colde. — Iluloet in Hal. 

It. squittirey to squeak or cry as a parrot, to hop or skip 
nimbly up and down. 

Chitterling. 1. A frill to a shirt. 

We make of a French ruff an English chitterling. 

Gascoigne in Todd. 

2. The small entrails of a hog, from their wrinkled ap- 
pearance. G. kroSy gekrosey a ruff or frill, also the mesentery 
or membrane which covers the bowels, from kraus, curly ; 
kalbs gekrosey a calf’s pluck or chaldron ; g'dnse gekrosCy a 
goose’s giblets, called chitter s in the N. of E. Fr. freze, a 
ruff, a caK’s chaldron; fresure, the inwards of an animal, 
pluck, haslets, &c. 

The origin of the word in the sense of a frill or wrinkled 
structure is chitter y to chirp or twitter, then to shiver, the 
ridges of a wrinkled surface being represented by the vibra- 
tions of sound or motion. In the same way the synonym yr^V/ 
is related to ¥v.frillery to shiver, chatter, or didder for cold ; 
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and compare Pot. krmzyc, to shiver ; h'liszkiy rufis, also 
calfs, lamb’s pluck or gather, chawdron, &c. Walach. cape- 
rare, to palpitate ; Lat. caperare, to wrinkle. 

Chivalry. The manners and sentiments of the knightly 
class. Fr. chevalerie, from chevalier^ a knight. See Cavalry. 

Chives. The fine threads of flowers, or the little knobs 
whicli grow on the tops of those'threads ; chivetSy the small 
parts of the roots of plants, by which they are propagated. — 
13. Chives arc also a kind of small onion, the eatable part 
of which consists of the young fine leaves. Fr. civey civet tCy 
a chive, scallion or unset leek. — Cot. Verte comme chiveSy 
as green as leeks. — Body and Soul. The thing signified 
seems throughout the fine shoots of the plant. Fr. cheveJei'y 
to spriggle, to put forth a small root ; cheveluCy a sucker, a 
small irnpc of a plant springing from the root thereof; 
chip 2 Jey chiffcy a rag, jag; E. chifey a fragment, chimpy a 
young shoot ; chihhley to break oft‘ in small pieces ; 8hivey a 
small slice or slip of anything ; shioery a scale or fragment ; 
PI. D. schevcy the skives or broken fragments of stalk that 
fall off in dressing flax or hemp ; schevel-steeny G. sclnefeVy 
stone which splits off in shives or shivers, slate ; — all seem 
developments of the same radical image. See Chat. 

Chock-full. — Chuck-full. Swab, schochy a heap, (fscliochet 
volly full to overflowing, heaped measure, chock full. — 
Schmid. In the same dialect schoppen is t*p, stuff, to stop ; 
gesclioppt roily crammed full. 

Choir. Fr. choeury from Lat. choruSy Gr. a dance in 

a ring, company of singers and dancers, set of performers in 
the old tragedy, bearing a sort of accompaniment to the 
2 )iece with musical recitation. 

To Choke. — Chuclde. From Icel. kohy quoky the throat, 
is formed koka, quokuy to swallow; and from W. cegy the 
throat, cegUy to swallow ; cegiawy to choke, or for something 
to stick in the throat. Sc. chouksy the throat, jaws. The 
OE. querkeriy to choke, stands in the same relation to Esthon. 
kurky the throat ; chekenyd or querkenydy suffbeatus. — Pr. Pm. 
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As it lias been shown under Cheek that the origin of all 
these terms for the throat and adjacent parts is the imitation 
of an inarticulate guttural sound, it may bo doubtful whetlu^r 
to chucl'Ie or speak in the throat like a self-satisfied person is 
from a designation of the throat like Sc. choid'Sy or from 
direct representation of tlie tone of voice. 

And ‘vvlicii Ihc Piirdoiicre them espied, anon he gan io sing, 

Douhle me this burden, cholelif/tj iji his throlo, 

l^'or the Tapslcrc sliould here of Jiis merry note. — Chaucer. 

To Choose. Goth, kiumn, AS. ceosaHy Du. kiescHy Ixicrchy 
harm. 

To Chop. The syllable chap or chop represents the sound 
of a sudden blow ; Sc. clufp handsy to strike hands, to chap 
at a door ; to chapy to hack, cut up into small pieces. Chapy 
chaupy choppCy a blow. — Jam. Hence to clioj) is to do any- 
thing suddenly, as with a blow, to turn. A greyhound 
up a bare when it catches it unawares ; to choji up in prison, 
to clap up — Ilal. ; the wind chojys round when it makes a 
sudden turn to a different quarter. 

From the notion of turning round the word chop passes to 
the sense of exchanging, an excdiange being the transfer of 
sojnething with the return of an equivalent on the other side. 
Thus we speak of choppitu/ and changing ; to chop horses with 
one, to exchange horses. The Sc. and N. of li. voaj^y Ayar- 
wickshire coff] feel, hatpy hcijpa, are used in the same 
sense. 

'SSidast bio hann at Ilolmi thviat hann heipti vid llolm- 
starra beedi Idndom oc konom oc lausa fe dllo.^’ At last he 
dwelt at Holm because he and Ilolm-starra had chopped both 
lands and wives and all their moveables. “ Enn Sigridur seni 
hann atti adur heiigdi sig i hofeno thviat him villdi eigi 
manna-haapiny Dut Sigrid whom he before had to wife 
hanged herself in the temple, because she would not endure 
thivS husband-chopping. — liandnamabok, p. 49. 

Thus chop is connected with G. kaufcHy E. chcapy chapmauy 
&c. In Sc. coup the original sense of turning is combined 
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with that of traffic^king, dealing. To conp^ to overturn, over- 
set. — Jam. 

The whirling stream will make our boat to coupy i. c. to 
turn over. 

Tlicy are forebuyers of qulieit, bear and aits, copers, sellers and turners 
thereof in merchandise.— Jam. 

Ho 7 'se~couper, coxc-coupeVy one who buys and sells horses 
or cows ; mxd’Coupcry a traflSeker in souls. To turn a penny 
is a common expression for making a penny by traffic. 

The nasalisation of chap or chop in the sense of exchanging 
would give rise to the It. camhkirey cang{arey,VLnA we actually 
find chamjiman for chapmariy a merchant, in Chaucer. See 
Change. 

Chopino. Sp. chaphxy high clog, slipper ; chapineriay shop 
where clogs and patins are sold. From the sound of a blow 
represented by the syllable chapy chop, as Du. klompcy kloppeVy 
clogs, from hloppoiy to knock, because in clogs or wooden 
shoes one goes clumping along, where it will be observed that 
the initial hi of Idoppen corresponds to ch of chopinoy as in the 
examjDles mentioned under Chape. 

Chowse. From tlie Turkish ChiauSy a messenger or envoy. 
In 1609 Sir Robert Shirley, who was about to come to Eng- 
land with a mission from the Grand Seignor and the King of 
Persia, sent before him a ChiauSy who took in the Turkey and 
Persia merchants in a way that obtained iwnch notoriety at 
the time. Hence to chiaiis became a slang word for to de- 
fraud. — Gifford^s Ben Jonson, 4. 27. In the Alchemist, 
which was written in 1610, we find the following passage: 

Dap. And will I tell then ? by this hand of flesh 
Would it might never write good court-hand more 
If I discover. What do you think of me. 

That I am a chiaus ? 

Face. What ’s that ? 

Dap. The Turk was here 

As one should say, Doe you think I am a Turk P — 

Face. Come, noble Doctor, pray thee let’s prevail — 

You deal now with a noble gentleman, 
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One that will thank you richly, and he is no chiaus — 

Slight I bring you 

No cheating Clini o’ the Cloughs. — Alchemist. 

We are in a fair way to be ridiculous. What think you, Madam, chiaus" d 
by a scholar ? — Shirley in Gifford. 

Chrism. — Chrisom. Fr. chrisnie, Gr. consecrated oil 

to be used in baptism ; Fr. cresmeim, the crisomo wherewith 
a cliild is anointed, or more proj^crly the cloth or christening 
cap tliat was put on the head of the child as soon as it had 
been anointed. — Cot. 

Chough. A jackdaw, AS. ceo ; OE. koicey monedula. — No- 
minale in Nat. Ant. Du. kauwey kae ; Lith. kowe ; Sax. 
kaycke ; Picard, cauc, cauvette ; Fr. choucaSy chouqiiettey 
ckoncttcy whence E. chuet. 

Peace, chuet^ peace. — Shakespeare. 

This latter is the same word with the It. civettay applied to 
an owl in that language. The origin of all these words ^is an 
imitation of the cry of the bird, equivalent to the E. kaw. See 
Chaff. 

Chub. — Chevin. A fish with a thick snout and head. Fr. 
cherane, cheviniau. Confounded with the bullhead, a small 
fish with a large head. Mid. Lat. caqnto, capitanufiy caphate- 
nns, cacena, whence the IV. chevancy E. chevin, G. forms are 
kaulhaupt (club-head, whence E. gull ; capitonoy a bullhead, 
gull or miller’s* thumb — FI.), kolhe (club), kohcy koppCy whence 
apparently the E. chub, — Dief. Sup. Qmhhcy quappcy gobio 
capitatus, capito. — Kil. 

Chubby.— Chuffy.— Chuff— Chap. The proper meaning of 
chubby y chuffy y seems to be full-cheeked. Fr. doduy a fat chops 
or chuff ; fat, plump, chuffy, round-cheeked, full-bodied. 

chuffy, fat-cheeked, swollen or puffed up in the 
face. — Cot. AS. geaglas, geajlasy ceapla^y ceajlasy the chaps, 
jaws ; Fr. gifle, a cheek or chap ; giffard, gifflardy chuffy, full- 
cheeked. W allon. chiffcy check ; chofe, smack on the chops ; 
chofuy chuffy, choufeteVy chofeter, to kiss on the cheeks, tap 
the cheeks. 
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It. chtffoj the snout of an animal. — FI. Ceffo, the snout or 
muzzle, hence an ill-favoured face. Far cpffo, to make faces, 
to dislike a thing. — Altiori. Thus we may explain the OE. 
term of abuse, chuff, apj^licd to an old miser, surly, ill-tempered 
cliurl. It is in all probability owing to a similar synecdoche 
that the .E. cJiaj) has come to signify an individual in low and 
familiar language. Compare Dan. kiaft, jaw, muzzle, chaps, 
which is vulgarly used in ihe sense of a person. — Molbech. 
Tlie forms clmhhy, chffy, correspond to tlie Dan. hkche, kiwee, 
a jaw. 

The Gael, gob, beak (snout in Irish), is ludicrously applied 
to the mouth. Compare also the Pol. ^>^67.*, snout, muzzle, 
choj^s ; j)gskatcs, chubby, chub-cheeked. 

Chuck. — Chuckstone. A sharp sound like the knocking of 
two hard substances together is imitated by the syllables 
clack, chack, cak, clat, chat, as in Fr. claquer, to clack, chatter ; 
AV^allon. caker, to strike in the hand, the teeth to chatter; Fr. 
caqueter, to chatter, prattle ; E. clatter, &c. 

In Sc. we have to chach, to make a noise like two stones 
knocking together. 

Some’s tcetli for cold did chack and chatter. — Cleland in Jam. 

Hence the name of the wheatear or stone-chat (a bird making 
a noise of that descrijjtion), in Sc. chack or stane-chacker. 

This imitation of the noise of j)cbblcs knocking together 
has very generally given rise to the design».tion of a pebble 
or siUcall stone, as in E. chack-stone, Sc. chuckie-stane. The 
Turkish has chaghlamak, to make a ripj^ling noise, as water 
running over rocks or stones, chakil, a pebble ; Gr. Ka^aivit), 
to move with a rattling noise like pebbles rolled on the beacli ; 
jcaxXr/S, x«XtS, Lat. calx, calculus, a pebble ; so Du. kahbelen, 
to beat as waves upon tlie sliorc, E. cobble, a pebble. 

To chuck one under the chin is to give him a sudden blow, 
so as to make the jaw chack or snap. To chuck in the sense 
of throwing may have the same origin, or it may signify to 
toss like a small pebble, as from quoit, a flat stone, to quoit a 
thing, to throw it like a flat stone. 
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To Chuckle. See Choke. 

Chump. — Chunk. A log of wood, the thick end of any- 
thing, a lump. Jmik^ a lump, a thick piece. Sec Cob. 

Church. AS. cyrice ; Gr. Kvpiaicijf icvpiaKocy the Lord^s house, 
from Kvpiocy the Lord. Kyrica, Idrehia, kiminges liaussc. — 
Dief. Sup. 

Churl. AS. ceorly a man, countryman, husbandman. Icel. 
knrly a man, male person, an old man. Du. kaerlCy a man, a 
husband, a rustic ; O. kevly a fellow. 

Churn. AS. ccrenoy cyni ; cernany Du. kernmy to churn. 
AS. cerrariy cyrjraUy to turn. 

Cider. Fr. vidrcy Lat. nicer a, Siceratores, i. c. qui cervisiam 
vol pomarium sive jiiratiam facere sciant. — Charta A. D. 110(5 
in Mur. Diss. 24. Gr. micepa. 

Cieling. See Ceiling. 

Cinder. Fr. cenclrey It. cenerc, Tjat. cinereSy ashes. AS. 
nindeVy dross, scum, rust. Du. sindely slag, scoria ; G. ninteVy 
scales, dross of iron ; Icel. sindury iron scoria, i. e. the* scales 
which are driven off* when the glowing mass is beaten on the 
anvil ; sindrcty to sparkle ; sindriy a flint (what strikes sparks). 

Cion. — Scion. Fr. scion, ciouy a young and tender plant, a 
shoot, sprig, twig. — Cot. The proper sense is a sucker, as in 
Sp. clmjyoUy a sucker or young twig shooting from the stock, 
from chupary to suck. The radical identity of the Fr. and 
Sp. forms is traced by Gr. a tube or hollow reed (from 

the root m/p, sip, suck), also a waterspout (sucking up the 
water of the sea), compared with It. sioyiCy a kind of pipe, 
gutter, or quill to draw water through — FI. ; a whirlwind. 
— ^Alt. In Fr. cion, Sp. cliupon, and E. scion or sucker, the 
young shoot is conceived as sucking up the juices of the 
parent plant. 

Cipher. Fr, chiffre, It. cif ra. Originally the name of the 
figure marking a blank in decimal arithmetic. Then trans- 
ferred to the other numeral figures. Marked in Arabic (from 
whence the notation came to us) by a dot and called pifr, 
the original meaning of which seems to be a pip or seed. 
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Circle. Gr. /cpitchg, kiqkoq, a ring, circle, clasp. Lat. c{7ra, 
around, cir cuius, a circle. The Gr. KpiKog differs only in the 
absence of the nasal from Icel. krinrp^ kringr, a circle, a 
ring. In the latter language Jcring is used in composition as 
Lat. circum. Icel. h'ingla, a circle. See Crankle. 

Cistern. Lat. ci sterna, a reservoir for water. The original 
meaning of the word seems a washing place. Bohem. ciste, 
clean (the equivalent of the Lat. castus), whence vistiti, to 
cleanse, and iisterna, a cleansing place, a cistern. So Lat. 
Incei'na, the place of a light. AS. w)'n, ern, a place ; domern, 
a judgment place ; hiddern, a hiding place, t^c. See Chaste. 

Citadel. It. cittadclla, dim. of cittd, cittadc, a city. A 
fort built close to a city, cither for the purpose of defence or 
of control. 

Citron. Lat. citrus, a lemon tree. 

City. — Civil. Fr. cite, It. citta, Lat. cimtas, civitat — / 
ciris, a citizen ; cicilis, belonging to cities or social life. 

To ' Clack. The syllables cla^^, clack, clat, are imitative of 
the noise made by two hard things knocking together. 
Hence they give rise to verbs expressing action accompanied 
by such kinds of noise. Fr. claqucr, to clack, clap, clatter, 
crash, crack, creak — Cot. ; claquer les dents, to gnash the 
teeth, to chatter ; claquct dc nioulin, the clapper or clack of 
a mill hopper. E. clack-dish, or clap-dish, a kind of rattle, 
formerly used by beggars to extort attentks^ji from the by- 
passers ; clack, rlack-hox, clap, clapper, the tongue. — Ilal. 
Icel. Idak, clangor avium ; Du. klacken, to strike, or split 
with noise, smack, lash ; klack, a split, crack, sounding blow, 
sound of blow, clapping of hands ; klacke, a whip, a rattle ; 
Fr. claqucr, to clap at a theatre. Du. Map, crack, sound, 
chatter ; klappe, a rattle ; Happen, to chatter, prattle. 
Bohem. klekotati, to cluck, rattle, babble ; klepati, klopati, to 
knock, to chatter, prattle. Du. klatcren, to clatter, rattle ; 
klater-busse, klacke-huHse, a pop-gun. 

To Claim. Fr. darner, to call, cry, claim. Lat. clamare, 
to call. From the imitation of a loud outcry by the syllable 
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clam. To clam a peal of bells is to strike tlicm all at once. 
Icel. glamm, tinnitus ; Dan. klemte, to toll ; Gael, glam, to 
bawl, cry out ; glamhavy clamhar ; Dan. klammer ; Gael. 
clamraSy uproar, outcry, vociferation. A parallel root is 
slaniy with an initial s instead of c, as in slash compared 
with clash. Lap. slamy a loud noise; uksa slamketiy the 
door was slammed ; nialme slmn, strepitus verborum {nialme 
= mouth) ; slamemy ruin, fall. Sw. slammer, clank, rattle ; 
slamra, to gingle, chatter, tattle. 

Clam. — Clamp. — Clump. The idea of a lump or thick mass 
of anything is pften expressed by a syllabic representing the 
noise made by the fall of a heavy body. Wo may cite the 
W, dob, a knob, a boss ; clobgn, a lump ; Lat. globus, a ball, 
sphere ; gleJja, a clod ; lluss. klub\ a ball ; Pol. klah, a ball, 
lump, mass ; G. kloben, a lump, bunch ; Sw. klabb, klubb, a 
block, log, trunk, lump of wood ; or with the nasal, Sw. 
klamp. Mump, klimp, a block, lump, clot. Icel. klambr, 
klumbr, a lump ; Du. klompe, a clod, clog, lump ; E. clump, 
W, clamp, a mass, bunch, lump. 

The notion of a lump, mass, cluster, naturally leads to that 
of a number of things sticking together, and hence to the 
principle of connexion between the elements of which the 
mass is composed. We accordingly find the roots dab, clamp, 
clam, and their immediate modifications, applied to express 
the ideas of cohesion, compression, contraction. Thus we 
have G. kloben, a vice or instrument for holding fast, the 
staple of a door ; kleben, to cleave, stick, cling, take hold of ; 
Du. klobber-saen, coagulated cream, cream run to lumps ; 
klebber, klibber, klubber, birdlime, gum, substances of a sticky 
nature ; Prov. E. clihhy, sticky — Hal. ; Sw. Mibb, viscosity ; 
klibba, to glue, to stick to. 

The E. clamp designates anything used for the purpose of 
holding things together ; Du. klampen, to hook things to- 
gether, hold with a hook or buckle, hold, seize, apprehend ; 
klampe, klamme, hook, claw, cramp, buckle ; klamp, klam, 
tenacious, sticky, and hence moist, clammy. To dame, to 
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stick or glue. — B. Prov. E. to clam^ clem, to piiicli, ami 
hence to pinch with hunger, to. starve, also to clog up, to 
glue, to daub — Hal. ; Du. Idemmen, to pinch, compress, 
strain ; klem-vogel, or klamp-vogel, a bird of prey, a liawk. 
AS. clam, bandage, bond, clasp, prison. G. klamm, pinch- 
ing, strait, narrow, pressed close or hard together, solid, 
massy, viscous, clammy ; Idammei', a cramp, brace, cramp- 
iron, holdfast. 

To Clamber. — Climb. These words are closely connected 
with clamp. To clamber is properly to clutch oneself up, to 
mount up by catching hold with the hands or claws. G. 
klaynmern, to fasten with cramp-irons, to hold hist with the 
hands or claws ; Dan. klamre, to clamp, to grasp. 

In like manner Du. klemmen, to hold tight, to pinch, 
klemmen, klimmen, to climb. OE. diver ; Prov. E. claver, 
a claw ; Dan. Havre, to claw oneself up, to climb. Dan. 
khjyige, to cling, cluster, crowd ; khjnge sig op, to clutch or 
cling ‘ oneself up, to climb. The Er. grimper, to climb, is a 
nasalised form of gripper, to seize, gripe, grasp. 

Clamour, The equivalent of Lat. clamor, but not directly 
from it, as the word is common to the Celtic and Gothic 
races. Sw. Hammer, Gael, clamras, clambar, glambar, uproar, 
brawl. See Claim. 

Clamp. See Clam. 

Claii. A small tribe subject to a single chiQf. From Gael. 
clann, children, descendants, i. e. descendants of a common 
ancestor. W. jykmt (the W. corresponding regularly to 
Gael, c), offspring, children. The same word is doubtless 
exhibited in the Lat. clieyites, who occupied a position with 
respect to their patroyius, closely analogous to that of the 
Scottish clansmen towards their chief. Manx cloan, children, 
descendants ; clienncy of the children. 

Clandestine. Lat. clandestinus, from clam, privately, and 
that from celo, to conceal. The root which gives rise to Lat. 
celo produces Fin. salata, to hide, conceal, whence sala, any- 
thing hidden, of which the locative case, salaan, is used in 
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the sense of secretly, in a hidden place, «s the Lat. clam. 
SalaineUf clandestine. 

Clang. — Clank. — Clink. These arc imitations of a loud, 
clear sound, adopted in many languages. Lat. clangor, the 
sound of the trumpet ; O. Idang, a sound, tone, resonance ; 
hlingen, to gingle, clink, tingle, tinkle, sound. E. clang, 
a loud sound; clanli, a sound made by a lighter * object ; 
clink, a sound made by a still smaller thing ; the clank of 
irons, clink of money ; Du. hlank, sound, accent, rumour. — 
Ilalma. Gael, gliong, tingle, ring as metal, clang. 

Clap. An imitation of the sound made by the collision of 
hard or flat things, as the clapping of Ixands. Dan. klappre, 
to chatter (as the teeth with cold) ; G. klajypen, to do any- 
thing with a clap y klopfen, to knock, to beat. Du. klappen, 
kleppen, to clap, rattle, chatter, beat, sound ; kleppc, klippe, 
a rattle ; kleppe, a whip, a trap, a noose ; klcpel, kluppcl, a 
stick, club ; Bohem. klepati, to knock, tattle, chatter, 
tremble ; Russ, klcpanie, beating, knocking ; Bohem. khpiti, 
to overturn. 

To clap in E. is used in the sense of doing anything 
suddenly, to clap on, clap up. 

Clapper. A clapper of conies, a place underground where 
rabbits breed. — B. Er. clapicr, a heap of stones, &c., where- 
uiito they retire themselves, or (as our clapper) a court 
walled about and full of nests of boards and stones, for tame 
conies. — Cot. 

Lang, clap, a stone ; clapas, clapie, a heap of stones or 
other things piled up without order. Hence the Fr. clapier, 
originally a heap of large stones, the cavities of which 
afforded rabbits a secure breeding place, then applied to any 
artificial breeding place for rabbits. Pourta las peiros as 
clapas,’’ to take coals to Newcastle. 

The proper meaning of the foregoing clap is simply a 
lump, from the W, clap^ clamp, a lump, mass, the primary 
origin of which is preserved in Lang, clapa, clopa, to knock, 
whence clapamal, heavy blow of a fist, stick, hammer. 
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Claret. Fr. vin clairet^ vin claret, claret wine. — Cot. 
Commonly made, he tells ns, of white and red grapes 
mingled together. From clairet, somewhat clear, i. e. with 
a reddish tint, but not the full red of ordinary red wine. 
Eau clairette, a water made of aquavitao, cinnamon, and old 
red rose-water. Du. klaeret, vinum helvolum, subrubidurn, 
rubellum. It. chiarello, — Kil. 

Clarion. — Clarinet. Sp. clarin, trumpet, stop of an organ. 
It. chiarino, a clairon of a trumpet — FL, clairon, a clarion, a 
kind of small, straight-mouthed, and shrill-sounding trumpet. 
Fr. clair. It. chiaro, clear. Sp. clarinado, applied to animals 
having bells in their harness. 

Clash. Imitative of the sound of weapons striking to- 
gether. Du. Icletse, ictus resonans, fragor ; Lang, clas, the 
sound of bells rung in a volley to give notice of the pas- 
sage of a corpse ; souna do cla^sses, to ring in such a manner 
for the dead. In E. it is called clamming, Fr. glas, noise, 
crying, bawling, also a knell for the dead. G. klatschen, an 
imitation of the sound made by striking with the hand 
against a partition, wall, &c. ’ If such a blow sound finer or 
clearer it is called Jditsch ; klitsch-klatsch ! 'pitsch-patsch ! 
— thwick-thwack. — Kiittner. Klatsck-biichse, a pop-gun ; 
klatsche, a lash, flap, clap ; klatschen, to do anything with a 
sound of the foregoing description, to patter, chatter, clatter, 
blah. — Pol. klask ! plask ! thwick, thwack ;^.klaskac, to clap ; 
klask hicza, the cracking of a whip. — It. chiasso, fracas, up- 
roar ; Sp. chasquear, to crack a whip, &c. Gr. KXa^u, to 
clash as arms. 

Clasp. Related to clip as grasp to gnp or gripe. But clasp 
or clapscy as it is written by Chaucer, is probably by direct 
imitation from the sound of a metal fastening, as we speak 
of the snap of a bracelet for a fastening that shuts with a 
snapping sound, or G. schnalle, a clasp, buckle, locket of a 
door, from schnallen, to snap. Du. gaspe, ghespe, fibula, 
ansa. 

Class. Lat. classis, a distribution of things into groups. 
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Originally clasis. Identical with Icel. klasi^ Sw. Dan. Idase, 
a bunch, assembly, cluster. Eya-klasiy insularum nexus ; 
skeria-klasiy syrtium junctura. Du, klos^ klot, globus, sphaera. 
-Kil. 

Clatter. From the imitation of the sound of a knock by 
the syllable claty equivalent to clack or chij). Du. klateren, 
to rattle ; Idaterhusse, as O. klatsch-buchscy a pop-gui!. 

Clavicle. The collar-bone, from the resemblance to a key, 
Lat. clamSy as Mod. Gr. tov crw/iarog, the collar-bone, 

from KXeih, a key. 

Claw. — Clew. The origin of both these words seems to be 

• ° 

a form of the same class with W. cloby a lump ; Russ. club\ 
a ball, pellet ; Lat. globusy a sphere ; glcbay a clod. The b 
readily passes into an m on the one hand, and through v into 
u, w or u on the other. Thus from Lat. globus we have 
glomus in the restricted sense of a ball of thread, and the 
same modification of meaning is expressed by the Du. klauiCy 
klouwe (KiL), E. clew. 

We have explained under Clamp the way in which the 
notion of a mass or solid lump is connected with those of 
cohesion, comj^rcssion, contraction. Thus from clampy climpy 
clumpy in the sense of a mass or lump, we pass to the E. 
clampy to fasten together ; Du. klampcy klammcy a buckle, 
hook, nail, claw (what fastens together, pulls, seizes) ; klamp- 
toghely a hawk, o, bird with powerful talons. 

In the same way must bo explained the use of the Du. 
klauwcy klouwcy in the sense both of a ball and also of a claw. 
The form clew^ which signifies a ball in E., is used in Sc. in the 
sense of a claw. To clew up a sail is to fasten it up, to draw 
it up into a bunch. To cleWy to cleave, to fasten. — Jam. 
Analogous forms are the Du. kleeceriy klijceuy kleueriy whence 
kleueVy ivy, from clinging to the tree which supports it. In 
the same way is formed the OE. diver y a claw. 

Ich habbe bile stif and stronge 
And gode clivers sharp and longe. 

Owl and Nightingale, 269. 
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A climr or claw is that by which we cleace to,, clew or 
fasten upon a thing. 

With mys he wes swa wmhesete — 
lie mycht na way get sawfte, 
hJa with stavis, iia with stanis, 

Than thai wald dew upon his banis. 

Wyntoiin in Jam. 

The root appears in Lat. under three modifications ; cUim^ 
a club or massy stick, clavmy a nail, from its use in fastening 
things together, and clams, a key, originally a crooked nail. 
So Pol. klucz, a key, kluczka, a little hook ; Serv. khitsch, a 
key, hook, bend in a stream, identical in sound and nearly 
so in meaning with the E. clutch, a claw or talon. 

Clay. — Clag. — Claggy. The primitive meaning of clag or 
clog, as of dab or dob, is a lump or solid mass of anything. 
Hence by the same train of thought, as explained under 
Clamp, to clag or clog, to stick or adhere ; to cleg, to cling ; 
claggy, cloggy, cledgy, sticky ; AS. clwg, sticky earth, clay, 
Dan. klwg, kleg, clammy, viscous, sticky, and, as a noun, 
loam ; Dan. klag, klagge, mud ; Prov. E. dags, bogs. 

Clean. The proper meaning of the word is shining, 
polished, as Lat. nitidus, clean, from niterc, to shine. Icel. 
glan, shine, polish ; Grael. glan, radiant, bright, clear, clean, 
pure ; W. glan, clean, pure. The word h fundamentally 
connected with forms like the Iccl. glitta. Sc. gleit, to shine. 
Icel. glitnir, splendid; G. glatt, polished, sleek, smooth, 
pretty, neat. The introduction of the nasal gives rise to 
forms like Sc. glint, glent, a flash, glance; Dan. glindse, 
glandse, to glitter, shine, whence it is an easy step to forms 
ending in a simple nasal, as Icel. and Celtic glan. 

Clear. Lat. darns, Icel. klar, clear, clean, pure. This is 
probably one of the words applicable to the phenomena of 
sight, that are primarily derived from those of hearing. See 
Brilliant. G. khrren, Dan. klirre, to clink, ginglc, clash, 
give a shrill sound ; Ir. glor, a noise, voice, speech ; gloram, 
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to sound or make a noise ; glor-mlm\ glorious, famous, cele- 
brated ; klor^ clear, neat, clean. Lat. clams. 

Cleat. A piece of wood fastened on the yard-arm of a ship, to 
keep the ropes from slipping off the yard ; also pieces of wood 
to fasten anything to. — B. A piece of iron worn on shoes by 
country people. Probably a modification of the word clout, 
Du. hluit, IduytCy a lump, pellet. AS. cleot^ clut, a plate, clout. 
A elate is the thin plate of iron worn as a shoe by racers. The 
cleats of the yard-arms are j^robably so named from a similar 
piece of iron at the extremity of an axletree, provineially 
termed clout. The clout of iron nailed on the end of an axle- 
tree. — Torriano. Axletree clouts, — Wilbraham. 

To Cleave. This word is used in two opposite senses, viz. 
1, to adhere or cling to, and, 2, to separate into parts. In 
the former sense we liavc Gr. klehcn, Du. Idecveriy klijceny to 
stick to, to fasten ; Prov. E. clibhtjy Du. kleecUjy kleverigy 
sticky. From cloh^ a lump, a mass. See Clam. 

2. The double signification of the word seems to arise 
from the two opposite ways in which we may conceive a 
cluster to be composed, cither by the coherence of a number 
of separate objects, or by the division of a single lump or 
block into a number of separate parts. Thus from G. kloben, 
a mass, lump, or bundle {cm kloben fiaclis, a bunch of flax), 
Idobetiy klieben, to cleave. When an object is simply cleft y 
the two parts of it cleave together. Du. Idoucy a cleft, klouen, 
chaps in the skin, kloueUy klieueriy to chink, cleave, split. — 
Kil. The Dan. uses klcebe in the sense of adhering, Move in 
that of splitting. The Dan. klovy a tongs, bears nearly the 
same relation to both senses. Sw. klafwa, G. kloben, a 
vice, a billet of wood cleft at one end. The designation may 
either be derived from the instrument being used in pinch- 
ing, holding together, or from being divided into two parts. 
Sc. doff, a fissure, the fork of the body, or of a tree. 

The same opposition of meanings is found in other cases, 
as the Du. klincke, a cleft or fissure, and Dan. klinke, to rivet 
or fasten together the parts of a cracked dish ; Du. klinken, 
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to fasten together ; E. clench. Compare also Fr. rwer^ to 
fasten, to clench, E. rivets and E. rimy to tear or cleave 
asunder, rifty a cleft. 

To Clench. See Cling. 

To Clepe. To call. From clapy the sound of a blow. Du. 
kleppcHy crcpare, cropitarc, pulsare, sonare. De klok kleppeUy 
to sound an alarm ; klapperiy to clap, crack, crackle, to talk 
as a parrot, to tattle, chat, chatter, to confess ; G. klaffeny 
to prate, chatter, babble, to tell tales. AS. cleopiany chjpiany 
to cry, call, speak, say. Sc. clcpy to tattle, chatter, prattle, 
call, name. 

Ne every appel that is faire at iye 

Ne is not gode, what so men elappe or cric. — Chaucer. 

Clerk. — Clerical. — Clergy. Lat. cleruSy the clergy ; clericuSy 
Sp. clerigoy one of the clergy, a clerk ; clereciay the clergy, 
which in Mid. Lat. would have been cleriduy wdience Fr. 
clergcy as from clericioy one admitted to the tonsure, Fr. cle- 
rigohy clerjon. Chantent li maistre clerc et chantent li 
clerjon^ — Due. The origin is the Or. KXrjpocy a lot, from the 
way in which Matthias was elected by lot to the apostleship. 
In 1 Peter v. 3, the elders are exhorted to feed the flock of 
God, not as being lords over God’s heritage,” tog Kara~ 
Kupuvyreg rioy K\rtpu)yy ‘‘neither as having lordship in the 
clergie” — Wiclif in P. 

Clever. Commonly derived from deliver, ^wliich is used in 
Scotch and N. E. in the sense of active, nimble. 

And with his salte tcris gan he bathe 
The ruby in his signet and it sette 
Upon the wex delivirliche and rathe. 

Tro. and Cress. 2. 1088. 

The sound of an initial dl and gl or cl are easily con- 
founded. But the prov. Dan. has Mover , klever, in precisely 
the same sense as the E. clever, Del er en Mover kerl, that 
is a clever fellow. The word is probably derived from the 
notion of seizing, as Lat. rapidus from ra 2 no ; Sc. gleg, quick 
of perception, clever, quick in motion, expeditioup, from Gael. 
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glac^ to seize, to catch. The Sc. has also cleik^ clek^ cleucky 
cluke, clook (identical with E. clutch) ^ a hook, a hold, claw 
or talon ; to clek or cleiky to catch, snatch, and hence clciky 
clench, lively, agile, clever, dextrous, light-fingered. One is 
said to be clench of his fingers who lifts a thing so clecerly 
that bystanders do not observe it. — Jam. Now the OE. had 
a form, diver, a claw or clutch, exactly correspondin^f to the 
Sc. cleik, cluik. 

Hence the OE. to clever, Du. khiveren, kleveren, to claw 
oneself up, climb, scramble ; and hence also I believe is 
formed the adjective clever in the sense of snatching, catch- 
ing, in the same way as the Sc. cleik, clench, above men- 
tioned. 

The bissart (buzzard) bissy but rebuik 
Sclio was so clever us of her cluik, 

Ills legs he might not longer bruik, 

Scho held them at ane hint. — Dunbar in Jam. 

Du. kleverig, sticky ; PI. D. klevisk, klefik ; klefske finger, 
thievish fingers, to which everything sticks. 

Clew. — Clue. A ball of thread ; originally from dob (ex- 
tant in W. cloh, a hump, Lat. globus, a sphere, &c.), a lump. 
Hence Lat. glomus, a^ ball of twine, Du. klouwe, a ball of 
yarn, a clew. See Claw, Clam. 

To Click. — Clicket. To click, to make a sound with the 
tongue. It represents a thinner sound than clack. To stand 
at a shop-door (as shoemakers, &c.) to invite customers. — B. 
Du. klicken, to rattle (crepitare), Mick, a slap, smack ; 
klickers, the soles of a shoe, from their creaking noise ; Fr. 
cliquer, to clack, clap, clatter, click it. E. clicket, any little 
thing that acts with a clicking noise or snapping motion, as 
the latch or knocker of a door, a key, &c. Fr. cliquette, a 
clicket or clapper, a child’s rattle, or clack; cliquet, the 
knocker of a door, a lazar’s clicket or clapper. — Cot. Rouchi 
cliche, a latch or bolt ; Bohem. Mika, a latch, a trigger ; 
Wallon. clichet, a tumbril, cart that tilts over; Du. kliket, 
Minket, wincket, a wicket or little door readily moving to and 
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fro (Halma, Biglet.) Kouclii clincher^ to move, to stir; Fr. 
cUgiier^ to wink ; din^ a wink. 

Prov. E. cliche dinky a smart blow. — Baker. Norman 
didicVy frai)per rudcment line personnc. — Vocab. de Brai. 
Sc. and N. of E. deiky dicky to snatch, catch, seize ; to clehcy 
to snatch, grasp, or strike. — Hal. Sw. klmichoy klmiguy to 
snatch, to seize. — Hire. Here, as well as in the case of the 
Gr, kliukcy klimjCy a latcli, the et3^mology becomes confused 
between the idea of something moving with a clicking or 
snapping action, and the idea of fastening expressed bj^ the 
root dinky dindiy dendi. Sec Clinch. 

Client: See Clan. 

Cliff — Clift. The primary meaning seems a cleft or cloven 
rock, a steep face of a rock, precipitous side of a mountain. 
Fourchure, the cliff (or in other MS.), dift. — Bibolsworth. 
Tcol. kleyf from cUufciy to cleave. G. klufty a fissure in a 
lock, cavern, grotto, hollow place, a cleft, clift or cliff. Du. 
klnchtcy kluftCy krufte, a den, cavern, ciypt. Sc. deughy a 
narrow hollow between precipitous banks, narrow valley, 
precipice, rugged ascent. E. doughy ravine, narrow glen, 
cliff*, fork of a tree. — TIal. Du. kleppCy klippcy a rock, cliff*, 
cave. Bav. stein-klupperiy cleft in a rock. Dan. klippe, rock. 

Climate. Lat. dima, climate, region ; Gr. fcXijua, -roc (from 
KXij'io, to bend, sink, verge), an inclination, declivity, slope ; 
a region or tract of country considered w*i,th respect to its 
inclination towards the pole, and hence climate, tein2)era- 
ture. 

Climb. See Clamber. 

To Cling.— Clenoh. — Clinch. To dingy to stick to, to con- 
tract. AS. dingariy to shrink, to wither. A Sussex peasant 
of the present day speaks of a dung haty a dry stick. The 
origin is a nasalised form of dog, dagy in the sense of a lump 
or ma^s, as in Du. klongcy Swiss klungdcy a ball of thread ; 
glungelhiy globulus (Schmeller) ; Dan. klyngey a cluster, knot. 
Hence Dan. khjngcy to cluster, to crowd, to draw together. 
Klynge sig vedy to cling to a thing ; hlynge sig op, to climb 
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up. Sw. khmgay to clutch, to climb. Pi^jv. E. to cliingp, to 
crowd or squeeze, dungy y sticky. — Ilal. 

The original sense of a lump or thick mass is preserved in 
prov. E. clunchyy thick and clumsy ; Swiss Iduntschiy a ball 
of thread ; PI. I). klunkerUy small lumps, klonkeriy clogs, 
woodeii-soled shoes. Then as a lump is a mass of materials 
cohering together, Hinkeny inklinkeyiy as well as kUngeny in- 
klirigeUy to contract, shrink, shrivel, crease. Du. kUnkeriy to 
fasten, to clench a nail. Andromeda wierd aan eene rots 
geklonkeny Andromeda was fastened to a rock. — P. Marin. 
Dan. klinke, a ^jivet, something put in to fasten the parts of 
a broken body together. Bav. klankeny klinkeny to knot to- 
gether ; gidenchany conserere nianiis ; gichlanchity tortus ; 
klanky a noose. Fr. danchey G. klingCy klinkey the latch of a 
door ; E. to dmidi the fist, to hook the fingers together and 
contract the hand, so as to form a ball ; to dindi a nail, to 
fasten it by bending the projecting end back upon itself. 
Prov. E. dindiy a claw, a fang. 

A dindi in the sense of a joke must probably be under- 
stood as the G. kniffy a pinch, and also a cunning trick, 
sleight, fraud, quirk. 

Clink. The noise of a blow that gives a sound of a high 
note. See Clang. In imitative words the same idea is fre- 
quently expressed by a syllable with an initial dy and a simi- 
lar syllable without the I, Thus diink is also used for a shrill 
sound. So we have daiter and diatter in the same sense ; 
Gael, gliongy E. ginglcy Fr. guincaillcry Norman dincaillcry a 
tinman. The E. dink was formerly used like dimk in the 
sense of a crack (because things in cracking utter a sharp 
sound), Du. klinckey rima, parva ruptura, fissura, Ang. dinke, 
— Kil. 

To CHp. To snip, cut with shears in the first instance. 
From an imitation of the snapping noise made by the two 
blades of the shears. Compare snap and snip. Du. klippeUy 
kleppeuy sonare, whence the designation of different actions 
done with a rapid, snapping action ; klippcy knippe, a trap 
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— Kil. ; Sw. hlippciy to wink, blink. G. klijyp, a clap ; Jclij^p- 
chert y hiippclieriy a rap or fillip; hnippen, scJinipperiy to snap or 
fillip, schnipperiy to snip. The Swiss Iduheiiy klubeln, are used 
in the sense of snapping, while kluhen, klupeny klumpeny to nip 
or pinch, exhibit the same development of meaning as is 
found in the E. clipy to compress, embrace. Swiss klnpe, the 
fire tongs, and in low language the fingers, from their pinch- 
ing, clutching action. In the same way from O. knippem, to 
snap, kneipeny kneiferty to pinch, to nip. 

Cloak. Flem. klockcy toga, pallium, toga muliebris. — Kil, 
Bohem. kJok, a woman’s mantle. 

Clock. Fr. clochcy G. glockCy Du. klocke, a bell. Before 
the use of clocks it was the custom to make known the liour 
by striking on a beU, whence the hour of the day was de- 
signated as three, four of the bell, as we now say three or 
four o’clock. It is probable then that clocks were intro- 
duced into England from the Low Countries, where this 
species of mechanism seems to have inherited the name of 
the bell which previously performed the same office. Sw. 
klockay a bell, a clock. 

The word clock is a variation of cUcky being derived from 
a representation of the sound made by a blow, at first pro- 
bably on a wooden board, which is still used for the purpose 
of calling to service in the Greek church. Serv. klejxdoy the 
board used for the foregoing purpose in the ^Servian churches, 
G. hrett-glockey from klepatiy to clap or clack, to beat on tlie 
board. Esthon. kolkma (with transposition of the vowel, re- 
lated to clocky as G. kolhe to E. cluh)y to strike, to beat, koU 
kima, to make a loud noise, kolki-laudy a board on which 
one beats for the purpose of calling the family to meals. 
Bohem. hluky noise, outcry, hlucetiy to resound. Icel. klakay 
clangere. Gael, clagy Ir. clagairriy to make a noise, ring ; 
clagy clogy a bell. 

^Clod. — Clot. The closely allied forms cloby clody clogy with 
numerous modifications, are found in the sense of a thick 
round mass, and seem fundamentally to arise from a repre- 
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sentation of the noise made by a mass oP something heavy 
falling to the ground. Dan. Mods, Sw. Jdots, a block, log, 
clog ; Prov. E. dodge, a lump of clay — Hal. ; Sw. Mot, a 
bowl, ball, sphere; Gr. Moss, a clod, lump, shapeless mass, 
ball, sphere ; Du. Mos, Moot, a ball; Mot, Motte, a clod, clot, 
lump. 

As dah, dob are nasalised in damp, dump, so, correspond- 
ing to dod, dot, we have Dan. Munt, a log, block ; Du. 
Monte, a clod, globe, lump. Du. klohber-saen, Moter-mdek, 
klonter-mdek, clotted cream, coagulated milk. 

The close connexion between the ideas of a thick mass 
and the action of striking is seen in E. dout, a blow, Du. 
Motsen, Motor on, klunderon, to beat, batter. 

Clog. 1. For the sense of a thick miiss see Clod. The Gael, 
has botli dod and 2dod in the sense of a dod, and in the same 
language corresponding to dog we find ploc, any round mass, 
a clod, block, bung, stopper ; pluc, a lump, bunch, tumour. 

To dog is to stick together in a mass, to accumulate in a 
mass and cause a stoppage. 

2. A wooden shoe, a shoe with a wooden sole. From 
dog in the sense of a block or clumsy lumj) of wood. They 
are also called dumpers. — Ilal. Du. Mopper, klompc, 
kJompcr ; PI, D. Mbnken. . In like manner from It. zocco, a 
log, zooooli, clogs, i^attens. Mod. Gr. t^okdv, log, stump^ of a 
tree, riiorapov, a clog, wooden shoe ; G. Moiz, a block, log, 
clog ; klotz-sdudi, a clog, wooden shoe. 

Cloister. G. kloster, Fr. doitre, a monastery. Lat. daus- 
trum, from daiido, dausum, to shut. 

Closhe. The game called ninepins, forbidden by 17 Ed. 
IV. Du. klos, a ball, bowl ; klos~hane, a skittle-ground ; 
klossen, to play at bowls. See Clod. 

Cloth. — Clothe. AS. clath, cloth, dathas, clothes ; G. kleid, 
Icel. klwdi, a garment. Properly that which covers and 
keeps one warm. W. dyd, warm, sheltered ; lie dyd,^ a 
warm place ; dillad dydion, warm clothes {dillad, clothes). 
Bret. Met, sheltered ; Ir. dudaim, to cover up warm, to 

2 A 2 
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cherish, nourish ; cludadh, a cover or coverture; Gael, clum- 
har, cliith mhor^ warm, sheltered ; cluthaicJi, cluth-eudaichy 
clothe, make warm. Lat. clauderey to shut. 

Cloud. Correctly explained by Somner as clodded vapours, 
vapours drawn into clods or separate masses. 

Vapours which now themselves consort 
In several parts, and closely do conspire, 

Clumpcred in balls of clouds. — More in R. 

O.Du. doty a clod, dotCy a cloud ; eene vurigo clotc,^^ a fiery 
cloud. — Delfortrie. It. zollay clod, lump of earth ; zolla ddV 
aria, the thick and scattered clouds in the air. — FI. 

So also from Fr. matte, matte, a clod or clot, del mattone, a 
cui’dlod sky, a sky full of small curdled clouds. — Cot. 
Clowdys, clods. — Cov^itry Mysteries in Ilal. 

Clove. 1. A kind of spice resembling little nails. Du. 
iiaegdy hruyd^naegel (kruyd = spice) ; G. ndgelcin, nelke 
(dim. of nagely a nail) ; It. chiodo di gvrofano, Fr. dou de 
giroficy Sj). dato di espeeias, from Lat. dams, a nail. 

2. A division of a root of garlick. Du. klmjve, kluyfken 
hocks; PI. D. klocCy klaven ; een klavcn krujlaok, G. cine 
spalte knoblaudiy a clove of garlick, from Du. kUeven, PI. I). 
kloven, to cleave or split, Du. klove, a fissure. It. diiodo d* 
aylio. 

Clover. A plant with trifid leaves. AS. cUvfer; Du. 
klaeer ; PI. D. klever, from klomn, to cleave 4 

Clout. AS. duty a patch. The primary sense is a blow, 
as when we speak of a clout on the head. Du. klotsen, to 
strike. Then applied to a lump of material clapped on or 
hastily applied to mend a breach. In the same way E. 
botch, to mend clumsily, from Du. hotsen, to strike ; E. cobble, 
in the same sense, from W. cobio, E. cob, to strike. 

Clown. The significations of a clod or lump, of thumping 
clumsy action, and of a rustic unpolished person, are often 
connected. Du. kloete, a ball, a lump, block, stock, also 
homo obtusus, hebes (Kil.), whence the name of Spencer's 
shepherd Colin Clout. G. klotz, a log, khtzig, blockish, log- 
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gish, coarse, unpolished, rustic. — Kiittner. Prov. E. clodgo, 
a lump of clay, clotchy to tread heavily ; chinch, a thump or 
blow, a clod-hopper ; clunehy, thick and clumsy. — Ilal. Gael. 
plod, a clod, E. to plod, to walk heavily or clumsily ; Gael. 
plodhaisg, a booby or awkward person. Du. kJotte, Idonte, a 
clod ; lilonen, khmderm, to knock, to beat ; Prov. E. to 
clomter, chnter, to tread heavily, walk clumsily. The word 
clod is frequently used in the sense of a clown. Now clown 
bears the same relation to the Du. Iduntc as clam to clamp, 
or as the form Idoncn, above quoted, to the synonymous Idtin- 
deren. As the initial c is easily lost from many of these 
words beginning with cl (compare clog, log, clump, lump, 
clunch, lunch), it can hardly be doubted that clown is identi- 
cal with lown, and clout with lout. 

This louiLsh clown is such that you never 35w so ill-favored a vizor. — 

Sidney in R. 

To Cloy. From clog, a thick mass. Fr. cncloycr (to stop 
with a clog or plug), to cloy, choke or stop up. — Cot. Apiece 
of ordnance is said to be cloyed, when something has got into 
the touch-hole. The same consonantal change is seen in 
clag, claggy, sticky, and cluy, a sticky, clammy earth. 

The sense of stopping up is frequently expressed by the 
word for a lump or bunch, as Fr. houchcr, to stop, from O.Fr. 
bouschc, a bunch, tuft. The Sw. Idimip, a lump, and taj^p, a 
bunch, whisp, are also used in the sense of a stopper. 

Club. W. cioh, a boss, a knob ; clohyn, a large mass, a 
lump. Puss. kluh\ a ball, ball of thread. Sw. klahh, a log. 
Du. kloppen, G. klopfen, to knock. Du. kluppel, a club, 
cudgel. G. (with transposition of the liquid) kolhe, butt 
end, club, mace. 

To Cluck. Imitative of the note of a hen calling her 
chickens. Du. klocken, Fr. glousser, Lat. glocire, Sp. cloquear. 
It. coccolare. 

Clump. Related to cluh as stump to stub, hump to hob, 
hump to hob. Icel. kliimbr, a lump, ball, klumha, a club; 
Du. klompc, a clod, lump. G. klumpen, a lump, mass, heap. 
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Dan. hlump-fodet\ Icol. klumhu fotr, E. cluh-footed ; Dan. 
IdumpOj to clot. 

Clumsy. It will very often be found, when wo are dis- 
tracted by tw^o jdaiisible derivations, that they may both be 
traced to the same ultimate source. If we were not ac- 
quainted with the OE. forms we should confidently derive 
clumsy irom cJump^ in analogy with Du. Idmitct^ awkward, 
clumsy, from Jdunt, a clod, log ; Sw. Jduhhig, klumpiy^ klun- 
siy, lumjush, clumsy, from kluhy klump^ klims, a block, knob, 
lump ; or Du. lompsidiy stupidus, piger, from lompe, a lump. 
But the immediate origin of the E. word is from the figure 
of hands contracted or stiflened with cold. PI. D. Idametiy 
Mommy TcrkhmcUy to be stiflfeiicd wdth cold ; leel. khnimiy 
suffering from cramp. Oh], comehjd, Ciwihled, cJoinmcdy 
cJomsidy stiffened wdth cold. — Pr. Pm. Thou clomsest for 
cold. — P. P. Our hondis ben aclum.sid. — Wicliff in AVay. 
Ilavi de froid, stiff, clumpsc, benumbed. — Cot. Thus clumsy 
is awkward and inefficient, like one benumbed with cold. 
Fin. kontaSy stiff with cold, and thence unskilful, slow. 

Cluster. A group, bunch. From the notion of sticking 
together. Du. Idos, a ball ; klisse, klcttey a ball, a clot ; 
klisscny to stick together ; Mister, klusteVy paste, viscous ma- 
terial, also a cluster, a clove of garlick. 

Clutch. Sc. cleiky clek, to snatch, seize, properly to do 
anything with a quick, smart motion, produejing a noise such 
as that represented by the syllable click. Hence cleiky clvk, 
cleuky cluiky clukcy clook, an instrument for snatching, a' claw, 
clutch, hand ; to cleuk, to grip, lay hold of, clutch. Compare 
Swiss klupCy claws, tongs, fingers (familiar), from klupeny to 
pinch. 

Clutter. Variation of clatter , a noise. 

Clyster. Fr. clystere, Gr. KXvarrfpy from jcXvfw, to wash, to 
rinse, as Fr. lavement, from laver, to wash. 

Coach. The Fr. coucher became in Du. koetsen, to lie, 
whence koetse, koetseken, a couch, and koetse, koctsie, koets- 
wagen, a litter, carriage in which you may recline, a coach. 
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Coal. led. hol^ G. holde. Hire sujjposes tlie original 
meaning of the word to have been fire, as in some dialects of 
Swed. Izylla is to kindle ; hjlle, dry stieks for kindling ; 
led. Izojarn, steel for striking fire ; kolhytur, a fire raiser. 

Coarse. Formerly written course, ordinary ; as in the ex- 
pression of course, according to the regular order of events. 
A woman is said to be very ordinary, meaning ^lat slie is 
plain and coarse. 

Coast. Lat. costa, a rib, side ; Fr. costc, s. s. also a coast. 

Coat. Fr. cotte, a coat or frock. It. cotta, any kind of coat, 
frock, or upper garment. See Cot. 3. 

Coax. The *OE. cokes was a simpleton, gull, probably 
from the Fr. cocusse, one who says or docs laughable or ridi- 
culous things. — Trevoux. Cocasse, plaisant, ridicule ; cocosse 
niais, iniheoillc. — Ilecart. To cokes or coax one then is to 
make a cokes or fool of him, to wheedle or gull him into 
doing something. 

The primary image is probably, as in Fr. niais, hejqime, a 
young bird just out of the egg-shell. Coquar, an egg-shell, 
also a proud gull, malapert coxcomb, rash or forward cokes ; 
coquassier, a seller of egg-shells. — Cot. See Gull. 

Cob. A blow, and thence as usual a lump or thick mass of 
anything. A coh, the thick head of maize ; a cobnut, a large 
roimd nut ; cob-coals, coals in lumps ; cob-stones, large stones ; 
a cobber, a thumper, bouncer, great falsehood. W. cobio, to 
thump, to bunch ; cob, a knock or thump, a tuft ; cohyn, a 
tuft, bunch, cluster. 

To Cobble. Frequentative of coh, to knock. Hence to 
mend by clapping on a patch, as botch, to mend clumsily, 
from Du. botsen, to strike. 

Cobble. A romid stone, a pebble. From the sound of 
pebbles rolling on the beach, as in like manner from 

Dan. pible, to purl. Du. kabbekn, to beat as water against a 
bank or on the shore, to splash, dash. It is also called cogle- 
stone. It. cuogolo (Skinner), agreeing with Gr. Kay^XTjS, Turk. 
chakil, a pebble, from a lilce derivation given under Chuck. 
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Cobweb. A spieler’s web. E. aiter-lxopy a spider. Flom. 
kop^ koppe, a spider, hoppen-gespin^ spinne-webhe^ a cobweb. 
^ • pyyf-('<>PPll'f^y a spider {^prgfzzz gnib, vermin). The form 
attercop seems to give the full meaning of the word, poison- 
bag or j)oison-pock. The Fris. kop is bubble, pustule, pock, 
that is, a pellicle inflated with air or liquid. T’ ivaer kopet, 
the water boils. — Outzen. Dan. kopper (pi.), small pox 
(pocks) ; kojy-nr, E. pock-arr^ a pock mark. Finn, kuppa^ a 
bubble, boil, pustule. 

According to Hire, the bee was known by the name of 
kopp in 0. Sw., probably for the same reason as the spider, 
viz. from bearing a bag, only of honey instead of poison. 
The contrast between the bee and the spider as collectors, 
the one of sweets and the other of poisons, is one of long 
standing. 

Cochineal. Sp. coMnilla^ a wood-louse, dim. of cocJima, a 
sow, from some fancied resemblance. The wood-louse is still 
called .sow in parts of England. — Hal. When the Spaniards 
came to America they transferred the name to the animal 
producing tlie s(iarlet dye, which somewhat resembles a 
wood-louse in shape. 

Cockatrice. A fabulous animal, supposed to be hatched 
by a cock from the eggs of a viper, represented heraldically 
by a cock with a dragon’s tail. Sp. cocatriz, cocadriz, coco- 
driJIo; a crocodile. Cocatryse, basiliscus, cocodrillus. — Pr. 
Pm. A manifest corruption of the name of tfie crocodile. 

Cock. 1. The male of the domestic fowl. From the cry re- 
presented by the Fr. coqiiclicoq, coqiicricot, Lang, coucouricou, 
Bohem. kokratiy to crow, kokot, a cock. Sorv. kokot, the 
clucking of a hen, kokonch, a hen. Lith. kiiktiy to cry, to 
howl; kukautiy to cry as the cuckoo or the owl. Hung. 
kakas, Esth. kuky a cock. 

To Cock, applied to the eye, hat, tail, &c., signifies to 
stick abruptly up. Gael, coc-shrofi, a cocked nose. The 
origin is the sound of a quick sudden motion imitated by 
the syllable cock. It. coccarcy to clack, snap, click, crack ; 
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coccarla a qualcuno^ to pluy a trick, put % jest upon one. — 
¥1. Hence cock of a gun (misunderstood when translated by 
G. hahn), the part which snaps or clicks. 

To cock is then to start up with a sudden action, to cause 
suddenly to project, to stick up. And as rapid snapping 
action is almost necessarily of a reciprocating nature, the 
word is used to express zigzag movement or shape, and hence 
cither prominent teeth or indentations. The cock of a 
balance is the needle which vibrates to and fro between the 
(dieeks. Tlic cog of a wheel is a projecting tooth, while the 
It. cocca, Fr. coclie^ is the notch or indentation of an arrow. 

2. A cock of fiay. Probably from the notion of cocking 
or sticking up. Fin. kokko^ a coniform heap, a hut, beacon. 
A small heap of reaped corn. Dan. kok, a heap, a pile. 

3. A boat ; cockswain^ the foreman of a boat’s crew. It. 

cocca^ cucca, a cock-boat. — FI. Dan. kog, Teel, kuggi, 

s. s. The Fin. has kokkoy the prow of a vessel, perhaps the 
part which cocks or sticks up, and hence the name may have 
passed to the entire vessel, as in the case of Lat. ptqypisy 
j)roperly the jioop or after-part of the ship, or of harky a ship, 
from Icel. harki, throat, then the prow or front of a ship. 

Cockade. Fr. coquarde, a Spanish caj), filso any cap worn 
proudly or peartly on the one side (Cot.), i. e. a cocked-hat, 
consisting originally of a hat with the broad flap looped up 
on one side. Then applied to the knot of ribbon with Avliich 
the loop was ornamented. In Walloon the r is lost as in 
English ; cockady a cockade. — ^Remade. 

To Cocker. See Cockney. 

Cocket. — Cocksy. Coquart, foolishly proud, cocket, mala- 
pert. From the strutting pride of a cock. CoqueteVy to 
chuck as a cock among hens ; to swagger or strowt it as a 
cock on hi^ own dunghill. — Cot. 

Cockle. 1. A weed among corn. Fr. coquiolcy Lith. ku- 
kalaSy Pol. kqkoJ, kqkolnicay Gael, cogal, 

2. A shell-fish. Lat. cochlea ; Gr. koxAoj, a snail, snail- 
shell, shell-fish. 
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To Cockle. Tlic primary meaning is to shake or jerk in 
(lifFercnt directions, from cock, a snap or rapid movement. 
Du. I'olielen, to juggle, from the rapid movements of a jug- 
gler’s tricks. Prov. E. to cogyle, to be shaky, cockletij, un- 
stead}". — Hal. A cockimg sea is a sea jerked up into short 
abrupt waves by currents in dificrent directions. 

It made such a short cockling sea as if it liad been in a race whore two 
tides meet ; for it ran every way — and the ship was tossed about like an 
cg£^-shcll, so that I never felt such uncertain jerks in my life. 

Dampicr in 11. 

The term is then applied to any texture, as paper or cloth, 
the surface of which is rendered uneven by sliriiiking after 
being wet, compared to the surface of water shaken into 
prominences and hollows. 

Cockney. — Cocker. The original meaning of cockney is a 
child too tenderly or delicately nurtured, one kept in the 
house and not hardened by out-of-doors life ; hence applied to 
citizens, as opposed to the hardier inhabitants of the country, 
and in modern times confined to the citizens of London. 

Coknay, carifotus, delicius, mammotrophus.” To bring 
u^ like a cocknaye — mignoterr Delicias facere — to play the 
cockney y “ Dodelincr — to bring up Avantonly as a cockney y 
— Pr. Pm., and authorities cited in notes. “ Puer in deliciis 
matris nutritus, Anglice a cokenayy — Ilal. Cockney y niais, 
mig'not. — Sherwood. 

The Du. kokelcny keukelen, to pamper (the equivalent of 
E. cocker) is explained by Kilian, “ nutrire sive fovere culina,’^ 
as if from koken, to cook, but this is doubtless an accidental 
resemblance. The Er. coquelmeVy to dandle, cocker, fedle, 
pamper, make a wanton of a child, leads us in the right direc- 
tion. This word is precisely of the same form and signi- 
ficance with dodelineTy to dandle, loll, lull, fedle, cocker, hug 
fondly, make a wanton of, [but primarily] to rock or jog up 
and down ; dodelinenr, the rocker of a cradle ; dondeliner de 
la tete, to wag the head ; dodelinenx (the same as coqu6Jineux)y 
fantastical, giddy-headed. The primitive meaning of cocker 
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then is simply to rock tlio cradle, and h^nce to cherish an 
infant. See Cockle, Cock. 

Cod. A husk or shell, cushion. Icel. Ixoddi, a cushion, 
Sw. kudde, a sack, bag, pod. Bret, kody gdd, godely a pocket. 
G. scJiotOy pod, husk. W. cody cwdy a bag or pouch. It 
seems the same word with Fr. cosscy goussCy a husk, cod, or 
pod, whence coifssiny It. concmoy a cushion, a case stuffed with 
sometliing to make it bulge out. 

Perhaps the original sense is simply something bulging, a 
knob or buinp, an idea commonly derived from a word signi- 
fying to knock. Now we liave Fr. cossery It. cozzarcy to butt 
as a ram. Du. koddcy kodscy a club. 

As in words with an initial cl the I is very moveable, we 
may perhaps identify the Fr. cosse, a husk, with Bret. kloSy 
k/oscUy a box or any envelope in general ; khscn-gisteny the 
husk of a chesiiut. Thus wo arc brought round to the Du. 
klosSy a ball or sphere, and the E. cdoty clod, and as the latter 
appears in Gaelic in the double form of clod or plody we find 
the same change of initial in the E. cody pod ; Dan. piidoy a 
pillow. 

To Coddle. 1. To pamper or treat delicately. Fr. cadely 
a castling, starveling, whence cadcler (to treat as a weakly 
child), to cocker, pamper, fedle, make much of. — Cot. Lat. 
catuIuSy It. catcUoy Prov. cadely Bohem. kofey a whelp ; hotitiy 
to whelp, bring forth young (of sheep, dogs, cats, &c.) ;*Pol. 
kotnyy big with young, of hares, cats, sheep. 

2. To boil lightly, whence codliny a young apple fit for boil- 
ing; green peas. — Hal. PI. D. koddchiy to give a hasty 
wash. 

Ccemetery, Gr. KoifjirjTgpiov, a place for sleeping in, then 
applied to the place of final rest, a burial-place, from Koipao), 
to set to sleep. 

Codger. A term of abuse for an elderly person ; an old 
codger, a miser. 

From G. kotzeny to spit, kotzeVy a spitting or spawling 
man or woman, also an old caugher. — Kiittner. So from 
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Lith. hrauhti^ to^ croak, to groan, breathe with pain, sidrati- 
helisy a croaker, an old man. 

Coffer. — Cofiin. Gr. Kocfyivo^y Lat. cop/nmis, a basket. It. 
cofanoy eofarOy any coffin, coffer, chest, hutch, or trunk. Fr. 
coffrCy a clicst or coffer, the bulk or chest of the body. Eret. 
Mf, koVy the belly ; AS. cofy a cave, cove, receiDtaclc. Swab. 
kohery a‘ basket. It. caffoy a gabion or wicker basket. Fr. 
cojiiiy a coffin, a great candle case or any such close and great 
basket of wicker. — Cot. Fin. ko^ypy a hollow case. Sec Cave. 

Cog. — Coggle. To coggle is to be shaky, to rock ; coghjy 
unsteady, rocking; cocker mine y unsteady in position, threaten- 
ing to tumble over. — Jam. Prov. E. cogglcy kcggle, kicldcy 
tickle, easily moved. — Wilbraham. Ir. Gael, gogachy nodding, 
fickle, wavering, reeling. Ir. goganiy to make much gesture. 
E. gog-mircy a quagmire ; to jocky to jolt ; jocky, uneven, 
rough — Ilal., joggly, unsteady, shaky ; to jogger , joggle, to 
shake, to jog ; Fr. cliocy a shock, a motion brought to a 
sudden stop. The primary origin is seen in It. coccarcy to 
clack, snap, click, crack. The syllabic kok then, with the 
variations gog, cog, jog, becomes a root giving rise to words 
applied to any sudden motion, such as that which makes a 
snap, then to reciprocating motion, consisting of a scries of 
jerks or jogs, then to the uneven surface traced out by a jog- 
ging motion. Hence a cog, Sw. kiiggCy an individual promt- 
nence in an indented wheel. It. cocca, a dent of anything, 
a notch ; where the terra is applied to the indentation instead 
of the prominence. With an initial .s*, E. shog, to jolt, Icel. 
fikaga, to jut out, skagi, a promontory, corresponding to E. 
shaggy, rough, hanging in long locks. 

To cog in the sense of cheating is from the image of de- 
ceiving by rapid sleight of hand. Du. kokelen, to juggle ; 
It. coecarJa ad uno, to put a trick upon one ; coccare, to 
laugh at, mock, scoff. Sp. coear , to mock, make mocking or 
ridiculous gestures, to cajole, wheedle. E. cog, gaber, flatter 
— Sherwood ; lusingarc, lisciar il pelo. — Torriano. 

Coif. A cap for the head. Fr. coiffe. It. enffia. Mod. Gr. 
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(TKovcfyia, Apparently from the East. Arab, kufiyah^ a head 
kerchief. 

Coil, To coil a cable, to wind it round in the form of a 
ring, each fold of rope being called a coil. Port, colher hum 
cabo, to coil a cable ; colher y It. coglierey Sp. cogeVy Lat. colli- 
gereiy to gather. In like manner Sp. coger la ropUy to fold 
linen. 

Coil. Noise, disturbance. Gael, coileidy a stir, movement, 
or noise ; perhaps from goily boiling, vapour, fume, battle, 
rage, fury ; goileam, prating, vain tattle. The words signi- 
fying noise and disturbance are commonly taken from the 
agitation of water. 

Coin. To coin money is to stamp money, from Lat. cuneusy 
Fr. couiy quiiiy the steel die with which money is stamped, 
originally doubtless from the stamping having been effected 
by means of a wedge (Lat. cimeuHy Fr. com). Com in 0. Fr. 
was frequently used for tlic right of coining money. Sp. 
cuh((y a wedge ; ciihoy a die for coining, impression on the 
coin. Muratori endeavours to show that the word is really 
derived from the Gr. €LKo>Vy an image, whence the Lat. 
iconiarey in the sense of coining money. So from W. hathy 
a likeness, avian hathy coined money, hathuy to make a like- 
ness, to coin. 

Coit, To toss the head, to throw. To coit a stone. — Hal, 

Coit. — Quoit. Originally a flat disc of stone used foY the 
purpose of throwing to a distance. Perhaps from coity to 
throw, as it is sometimes called a coiling -stone, — Hal. Com- 
pare Sc. chuclxie-stancy a pebble, with chuck , to throw. But 
this leaves the question open whether the sense of throwing 
be derived from the designation of the thing thrown, or vice 
versa. The Du. has kaCy kaeyCy keye, silex, saxum (probably 
from kaedcy which may be the same Avord with coit) ; and de 
kaeye schieteriy ludero silice, lapide, disco ; certare disco, saxeo, 
ferreo, aut plumbeo — Kil. ; to play at quoits. 

Coke. The carbonaceous cinder of coals left when the bi- 
tuminous or gazeous blazing portion has been driven off by 
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heat. CoaJcSf cinders ; a grindle-cokc, a remnant of an old 
worn-down grindstone. Colkoy the core of an apple. 

All erthe may well likened be 
To a rourid(3 appul on a ire. 

That even ainyddc hath a colke : 

And so it may to an egges yolke, 

For as a dalk (liollow) is amydvvard 
The yolke of the egge when Jiit is hard. 

So is belle put (pit) as clerk us tellcs 

Amidde the erthe and iiowlier elles. — Hal. v. dalk. 

Wall, chaukcy germe do rocuf. — Grandg. The term colk 
or coke then appears to signify a hollow, then the empty rem- 
nant of a thing when the virtue is taken out of it. It may 
accordingly be explained from the Gael, caoch, empty, blind, 
hollow ; caocluujy a deaf nut, nut without a kernel, tlie coke 
of a nut. 

Cold. — Cool. Goth, kaldsy cold. Iccl. kaJdy to blow cold, 
to suffer from cold ; k allday fever. Dan. kule (of the wind), 
to freshen, to begin to blow. G. hdty cold, kulily cool. Lap. 
kaloty to freeze, kalomy cold, frost. 

In Lith. szaltasy cold, sziltasy warm, the opposite sensations 
arc distinguished by a modification of the vowel, while in 
Lat. gelidusy cold, calidusy hot, a similar relation in meaning 
is marked by a modification of the initial consonant. 

The original image seems the disagreeable effect produced 
on the nerves by a harsh sound, whence the expression is ex- 
tended to a similar effect on the other organs. Fin, kolidy 
sounding harshly as a rattle, rough, uneven, cold ; kolia ilmay 
a cold air ; kolian-laineriy roughish, cool ; koUstiiay to become 
cold as the air, or rough as a road ; koUstuSy making a crash, 
shattering. Esthon. kolliscmay to rattle, make a harsh noise, 
koUiny a racket, kolle, noisy, frightful, ghastly ; koUomatSy a 
bugbear. The effects of fear and cold closely resemble each 
other in depressing the spirits and producing trembling. The 
Manuel des Pecch^s says of Belshazzar when he saw the 
handwriting on the wall : 
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As he thys haride began to holde (behold) ' 

Ilys herto bygan to trcinle and colde. 

Fin. kolkha, sounding loud as a bell, then causing trem- 
bling or terror, ghastly ; — ilmay a cold, raw day ; — mieSy a 
harsh, severe man ; — korpiy a desolate wood. Compare Icel. 
kald-hj7idry harsh, severe in disposition ; kaUda-gamaUy bitter 
sport ; kahUamhry distressing labour. 

Collation. An entertainment. Fr. collation y a repast after 
supper. It. colationcy colettioncy colcttOy an intermeal, a refec- 
tion between regular meals ; breakfast. 

Colleague. — College. Lat. collegay supposed to be from legOy 
to choose, one chosen at the same time with one, a comrade. 
The radical part of the word however would be more satis- 
factorily explained if we regarded it as the equivalent of the 
Icel. lag, society, companionship, whence mm-Jagy companion- 
ship, partnership ; felagiy a money companion or partner, a 
fellow; brod-lagiy fisk-lagiy a partner at meals, in fishing, &c. 
On the same principle we should explain collegium y a college. 
See Fellow, 

Collop. A lump or slice of meat. From clop or colpy repre- 
senting the sound of a lump of something soft thrown on a 
flat surface. Du. klopy It. colpoy a blow. Colpy a blow, also 
a bit of anything. — Bailey. The two significations are very 
commonly expressed by the same term. Sp. golpc, a blow, 
also a flap, as the loose piece of cloth covering a pocket.* In 
like manner we have dahy a blow, and a lump of something 
soft ; a pat with the hand, and a pat of butter ; G. klifschy a 
clap, rap, tap, and a lump of something soft ; Sc. to blad, to 
slap, to strike, and blad, blaudy a lump or slice ; to dady to 
dash, to throw down, and dady dawdy a lunch or large piece, 
especially of something eatable. See Calf. 

CoUow. — Colly. Smut, soot. To colowcy make black with 
a cole, charbonner. — Palsgr. in Way. Colledy becolled, smut- 
ted, blackened. — K. Horn. Icel. kahy quohy to smut or dirty ; 
quoly frequent handling, dirtying. 
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Colonel. Formerly coronet ; the captam coronal of a regi- 
ment, the chief captain, from corona, a crown. 

Colt. A young horse. Sw. hult, a young boar, a stout boy. 

Comb. Icel. kamhr, G. kamm. 

Combe. A narrow valley. W. cto7n. 

Comber. Perj)lcxity, trouble, misfortune. — B. The origin 
seems preserved in the Icel. kumra, to growl, mutter, whence 
(as growling or muttering is the expression of discontent) 
Du. kominer, komher, loss, adversity, difficulty, care, grief; 
G. kimmer, trouble, vexation, sorrow. In like manner from 
Fin. murista, to murmur, growl, inurliet, trouble, sorrow, care. 
The term is then applied to what gives care or trouble, hin- 
ders us in accomplishing what we hav^e in view, stands in our 
way. Manx curnr, cumru, to hinder, deter, delay ; curnrail, 
hindrance, stoppage. Fr. cncomhrer, to hinder, trouble, give 
much business unto, to afflict, vex, annoy, disquiet, perplex. 
—Cot. 

The G. kummer has in some parts of Germany acquired 
the sense of rubbish, ruins, dirt, as being a trouble and a hin- 
drance, and it is in this sense that we must understand the 
Fr. descombres, ruins, what is to bo moved out of the way, 
made to cease from hindering us, and not from the Lat. cu- 
mulus, a heap, as sujjposed by Diez. It. stjomh'ure, to rid 
from trouble. — FI. 

To Come. — Comely. Goth, ewiman, AS. ewiman, cuinan ; 
G. kommen. Du. komoi, to come. The Biglotton also ex- 
plains the Du. komen, cadere, convenire, deccre, quadrare. 
Dat count wel, bene cadit, coiivenit, decet, quadrat. In the 
same way to fall was used in OE. 

It nothingy«r//^ to tliec 

To make fair semblant where thou niayest blame. 

Chaucer. R. R. 

G. gef alien, to fall to a person’s mind, to please. In this 
sense the verb come must be understood in the E. comely and 
the Du. komelick, conveniens, congriiens, commodus, aptus. — 
Kil. See Become. 
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This application is marked by a slight modification of form 
in the AS. cwenian, hecweman^ to please, delight, satisfy, G. 
bequom, convenient, commodious, easy. 

Comfit. Fr. conjire, conjit (Lat. conjiccrc, co7ifectiimy to pre- 
pare), to preserve, confect, soak or steep in ; conJitureSy com- 
fits, junkets, all kind of sweetmeats. — Cot. 

Comfort. Fr. comforter {hfxi, foi'tis, strong), to i^olace, en- 
courage, strengthen. — Cot. 

Comfrey. A plant formerly in repute as a strengthener, 
whence it was called Init-hack (Cot. in v. orcille d’ane), and 
in ijat. consoliday confiimuiy or Conner r a. — Dicf. Sup. E. com- 
frey seems a corruption of the second of these. 

Comma. A stop marking a small division of a sentence. 
Gr. KOfjLfjLa, a piece or chop, from Koirroi^ to cut. 

Commence. It. commciarCy Fr. commencer. From con and 
initiare, Milanese inzdy to begin. O. Sp. comqmizary compe- 
zar. Sardiii. mciimhenzai, from m-coni-mitiare ; Sp. emj)ezar, 
from in-initiare. — Eiez. Menage. 

Commodore. Fr. commandeury a governor or commander ; 
Port. co)nmc7idadbr y from whence the term seems to have 
come to us. 

Company, — Companion. It. compag?io, compagnia ; M. Lat. 
companiumy association, formed from con and pxmisy bread, in 
analogy with the OIIG. gi-mazo or gi-leipy board-fellow, from 
mazOy meat, or Icipy bread. Goth, gahlaiha, fellow- disciple, 
Joh. xi. 16, from hlaihsy bread. 

Compare. I^at. compararcy to couple things together for 
judgment, from compaVy equal, and that from co7i and paVy 
like, equal, a pair. But the meaning might equally be de- 
rived from the original sense of the verb para^'Cy which seems 
to be to push forwards. Thus the simple parare is to push 
forwards, to get ready ; se-pararCy to push apart, to separate ; 
com-pararcy to push together, to bring into comparison, or to 
prepare, to accumulate. 

Compass. Fr. compasy a compass, a circle, a round; com- 
pasneVy to compass, encircle, begird, to turn round. — Cot. To 
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go about, from coyu and passus, a step. A pair of compasses 
is an instrument for describing circles. Tlie mariner’s com- 
pass is so called because it goes througli the whole circle of 
possible variations of direction. To compass an object is to go 
about it or to contrive it. 

Complexion. Lat. complexio, a combination, connexion, 
physical ‘constitution, applied in modern E. to the colour 
of the skin, as marking a licalthy or unliealthy constitu- 
tion. Fr. complexion^ the making, temper, constitution of the 
body, also the disposition, aifection, humours of the mind. — 
Cot. 

To Comply. — Compliment. To comph/ is properly to fulfil, 
to act in accordance with the wishes of another, from Lat. 
complere, as supply^ Fr. suppUer, from suppler e. The It. has 
compierey complircy compircy to accomplish, complete, also to 
use compliments, cei’omonies, or kind offices and offers. — FI. 
The E. comply also was formerly used in the latter sense, as 
by Hamlet speaking of the ceremonious Osric. ^‘He did 
comply with his dug before he sucked it.” The addition of 
the preposition with is also an It. idiom : compire con tino, to 
perform one’s duty by one ; — col suo dot ere y to do one’s duty ; 
alia promessa, to perform one’s jjromise. Non posso compire 
con iiitti alia voltay I cannot serve all at a time. — Altieri. 
Hence compimenti, complimentiy obliging speeches, compli- 
ments. 

Comrade. Fr. earner adey a chamberful, a company that 
belongs to one chamber, tent, cabin. — Cot. Then apj^licd to 
one of the company, a chamber-fellow. From It. cameray a 
chamber. Sp. camerada in both senses. 

To Con. To learn, to study, to take notice of. Ale-connery 
an inspector of ales. To co7i one thanks, Fr. savoir gr^y to 
feel thankful and to make the feeling known to the object 
of it. 

AS. cimnany to know, cunniany to inquire, search into, try. 
Gecunnian hicylc heora swiftost hors hcefdey to try which of 
them had the swiftest horse, lie cunnode tha mid his handuy 
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he felt them with his hand. Goth, kunmn, to know ; ana- 
kiinnan^ to read; gakunnaiiy to observe, to read; kannjariy 
to make known. Sw. kunna, to be able ; kimnigy known, 
knowing, skilful, cunning; kanna, to know, to feel, to be 
sensible. 

Conceive. — Conceit. Lat. concipere^ concept urn {con and ca- 
per e, to take), to perceive, comprehend, imagine, think ; also 
to become possessed of in the way of bodily impregnation, to 
hold in one’s body, to breed. From tlie participle conceptum 
is formed It. concettoy E. conceit, an imagination, fancy, whence 
in the modern acceptation of the woi‘d, conceit, an imagination 
of one’s own importance. 

Concert. 7\grcement. According to Diez from concertare, 
to contend with, but tlie explanation of Calvera, which he 
mentions, is more satisfactory. The Lat. has severe, to join 
together, interweave (whence sertuni, a wreath of flowers), 
and tropically to combine, compose, contrive. The compound 
conserere is used much in the same sense, to unite together 
in action ; conserere sermoncm, to join in speech ; consertiOy 
a joining together. Hence It. conserto, duly wrought and 
joined together, a harmonious consort, an agreement ; conser- 
tare, to concert or interlace with proportion, to agree and ac- 
cord together, to sing, to tune or play in consort. — FI. When 
the word conserto was thus applied to tlie accord of musical 
instruments, it agreed so closely both in sense and sounJ with 
concento, Lat. concentus {cantus, melody, song), harmony, har- 
monious music, that the two seem to have been confounded 
together, and conserto, borrowing the c of concento, became 
concerto, whence the Fr. and E. concert. In English again 
the word was confounded with consort, from Lat. censors, 
— sortis, partaking, sharing, a colleague, partner, comrade. 
Right hard it was for wight which did it hear 
To read what mailiier musick that mote be ; 

For all that pleasing was to living ear 
Was there consorted in one harmonee. 

Birds, voices, instruments, winds, waters, all agree. 

F. Q. inR. 


2 B 2 
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Conduit. Fr. conduict^ conduit, a gutter, or pipe by which 
water is artificially conducted where it is required. 

Cone. Lat. co7ius, Gr. Koivos, a cone, a spiiming top, fir- 
cone, pine-tree, pitch. 

Coney. Lat. cuniculm, Fr. connil, G. kaninchen, which last, 
it will be remarked, as well as cuniculus, is a diminutive form. 
The Bohem. term for a rabbit is hraljk, a little king, looking 
as if the Lat. cimiculus were a diminutive of the G. konujj a 
king. 

Congenial. Lat. Genius is taken for fondness for good 
living, taste, appetite, inclination, whence qenialis, jovial, 
agreeable, joyous, and congenial, of similar taste and inclin- 
ation. 

Conjure. Lat. Jurai'e, to swear ; Lat. conjurarey to combine 
together by an oath, but in the E. application to bind by an 
oath, to call upon some one by the most binding sanctions, 
hence (with the accent on the first syllable) to cOnjure, to use 
enehatitraents, to exercise the supernatural powers, and ulti- 
mately to iisc juggling tricks or sleight of hand. 

Conqueror. Lat. quicrcre, to seek, vonquirercy to seek for, 
to seek out, obtain by seeking. Fr. conqueriry to get, pur- 
chase, acquire, and hence to get the victory, to subdue, over- 
come. 

Consign. Lat. signum, a sign, a seal ; signare, to mark, 
mark out, designate ; consignare, to sign, to seal, to write 
down, register, hence apparently to comigtiy to appoint to a 
certain destination, to deliver, make over. 

Constable. The Master of the Horse, or great officer of the 
empire who had charge of the horses, was called comes stahuliy 
the count of the stable, comestahilisy conestabiHs, &c. To this 
officer, in the kingdoms which sprang up out of the ruins of 
the empire, fell the command of the army and the cognisance 
of military matters. Regalium praopositus cquorum, quern 
vulgo Comistabilem vocant.” — Armoin in Due. Comitem 
stabuli sui quern aovvw^ie constabulum appellaraus.^^ — Greg. 
Turon. in Due. Ooram comite Herefordiensi qui secundum 
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antiquum jus constabularius esse clignoscitur regii exercitus.” 
— Math. Wevstm. in Due. The term was then applied to the 
(3ommandcr of a fortress or any detached body of troops, and 
in this sense the title still remains in the Constable of the 
Tower, the Constable of Chester Castle. The Constable then 
became the officer who commanded in any district on behalf 
of the king. In villis vero vel urbibiis vel castellis quao re- 
gis subsunt dominio, in quibus constabularii ad tempus sta- 
tuuntur.” — Concil. Turon. A. J). 1163 in Due. 

Thus in England the term finally settled down as the de- 
signation of the^petty officer who had the charge of the king^s 
peace in a separate parish or hamlet. 

Contrast. Fr. contraMey withstanding, strife, contention. — ■ 
Cot. It. contrafitarey to stand opposite, to withstand, contest, 
wrangle, contra sto, contrastanzay an opposing, contention. 
From eontniy against, and HtarCy to stand. 

Contrive. Fr. troiwcr, to find, invent, light on, meet with, 
get, devise ; controuver, to forge, devise, invent out of Itis own 
brain. — Cot. 

Thre fils men togidere 

Tliise thre ngeyn Edward made a compassement — 

Of that fals controueyn-g gaf thei jiigemcnt. 

It. Bnmne 255. 

Tt. trovare, to find, invent, or seek out. According to Dicz 
from tnrbarcy to disturb, to turn over in searching through, 
supporting his theory by the O. Pg. trocar = turbare ; Neap. 
strnrnre = disturbare ; controvarc = conturbare. But the Gr. 
troffeuy to hit, to reach, to come to, comes very near the notion 
of lighting on. Jemanden treffen, to meet with or find one. 
Compare Sw. hitfay to hit on, find, discover, contrive. 

Control. Fr. eontrerollcy the copy of a roll of accounts, &c. 
ContreroUery to keep a copy of a roll of accounts. — Cot. 
Hence to check the accounts of an officer, to overlook, super- 
intend, regulate. 

Convey.— Convoy. The tendency to a thin or a broad pro- 
nunciation of the vowels prevailing in different dialects of Fr, 
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converted Lat. ?7a«.into veie (Chron. Norm. ; L. dcs Rois), or 
voie, way ; and the same variation is found in enreie)\ envoyor, 
It. inmare, to set in the right way, to send unto — FI., and in 
conveier, convoy or, It. conviarc, to make way with, to conduct. 
'‘Del ciel (mveiad” “Tut li poplcs de Juda out li rci 
veiedr — L. dcs Hois. From the thin Norman pronunciation 
was fonnVid E. convey, while convoy has been borrowed from 
a more recent state of the Fr. language. 

No doubt a reference to Lat. conveliere has affected some 
applications of convey, as when a carriage is called a convey- 
ance. 

Coo. Imitative of the noise of doves, formerly written croo ; 
Du. korreji, Idrren, Icel. kiirra, Fr. roucoulcr, to croo like a 
dove. — Cot. To croo, crook, or mourn as a dove. — FI. Mod. 
Gr. KOVKOV^aKL^iO, 

Cook. Lat. coquus, a cook ; eoquere, to cook, to prepare by 
fire. The primitive sense seems however to bo to boil, from 
an imitation of the noise of boiling water. G. kochen, to boil ; 
das Bhit koclit in seinen Adern, the blood boils in his veins. 
Fin. kuohua, Jcuohata, to foam, bubble, boil, swell ; knoliina, 
the boiling as of a cataract or of the waves. Mod. Gr. acox- 
Aafeo, to boil, boil with a noise, bubble. Esthon. kohhisema, 
rauschen, brausen, to murmur, roar. Galla koka, to boil, to 
cook. — Tutschek. 

Co61. Icel. kul, kula, a cold blast ; hula, to blow, to be 
cold ; kulbord, the windward side of the ship ; knlldi, cold ; 
at kala, to blow cold, to suffer from cold ; kaldi, cold. OHG. 
cliuoli, G. kuhh See Cold. 

Coomb. A half quarter, or measure of four bushels. Fr. 
comhle, heaped measure. Or is it from the Du. kom, a trough, 
a chest, deep dish ? 

Coop. — Cooper. — Cub. Lat. cupa, Sp. cuha, Fr. cure, Du. 
kuype, a tub, cask. Sp. enbero, a cooper. The Sp. ciiba is also 
a hen-coop. It. cuba, a couch, bed, coop or pen for poultry. 
Du. kuype der stad, the circuit of the town, the space con- 
fined within the walls ; kiiypen, to bind casks. To coop is to 
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pen or confine in a narrow space. Tlie OE. cfib, to confine, 
seems a different form of the same root. 

Art thou of Betlilclicnfs noble college free 

Stark staring mad that thou wouldst tempt the sea 

Cubbed in a cabin, on a mattress laid. — Dryden in R. 

PI. J), heliuhhelt is used in the same sense, confined, pressed 
for room. Sp. encnha)% to put a criminal into a tiib*by way of 
punishment. W. ewh^ a hut, pen or cote ; cwh^iar^ a hen-coop ; 
cioh-ci, a dog-kennel ; cwh-eoJomen, a dove-cote. Dan. kuhcy 
a hive ; koi:'e, a hut, hovel ; torre-hihc, torve-kovsy a turf-shed. 
AS. CO fay Sw. kofiLuiy a chamber. Holstein kuuccy a bed of 
i:)oor people, a cot ; PI. D. kavc, karoiy a small enclosed place, 
a pen, kalver-kar>en, sicic7ie~kave7i, a calf or swine-pen. (}. 
kohcYiy a hollow repository, a chamber ; schwmis~kohc7iy a 
hog-stye ; kohely a cote, cot ; tai(hc7i-kohcIy a dove-cote ; sicch- 
kohef, a hovel for lepers. Probably cahhi must be reckoned 
in the same class of words. 

The radical idea seems that of bending round. Gael. cHhy 
crouch, stoop, shrink, cuhachy bent, hollowed ; cithay a bed ; 
cuhy a bending of the body, a pannier. As the liquid is ex- 
ceedingly moveable in words beginning with C7\ cly tr, &c., it 
is probable that the Gael, ciib must be connected with C7'uh, to 
squat, crouch, cnihy a claw, eruhachy a hook, a crooked woman, 
crup, to contract, shrink, crouch, &c. Thus '^cubbed in a 
cabin ” would be radically identical with Shakespear's crib- 
bed, cabined, and confined.’’ See Cuddle. 

Coot. A water-fowl, called also a moor-hen. — B. The two 
arc often confounded, and in the moor-hen the short white tail 
bobbing up and down, with a motion like that of the tail of a 
rabbit, is a very conspicuous object. Now as the latter animal 
is from this cause called him7iy, from Gael. a stump, it is 
probable that the name of the coot is also taken from the 
tail. 

W. cwty a little piece, a short tail ; cwtciy ewtogy bobtailed, 
cwt-iar (iar = hen), a coot or water-hen. 

Cop. W. copy coppa, the top of anything, crown of the 
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head ; coppog, cres^ied ; eoppyn^ a small tuft or crest. Du. Iwp^ 
the head. Wallon. copctty top. 

The expression for a knob, bunch, or projection, is very often 
taken from the designation of a blow (see Boss), and the two 
senses are often united in the root koj). Hung, hop, sonus 
pulsu editus ; koporpii, to stamp or clatter with the feet ; kop- 
hal (hal 1=: fisli), gobio, the bull-head, a fish with a large 
head ; Fin. koppata^ to tap ; Icopsia, to knock, beat, smack ; 
kopincty the noise of a blow ; W. vohioy to thump ; cohy a 
thump, also a top or tuft ; cohyUy a tuft, bunch, cluster ; Cat. 
cop^y a blow ; Sp. coptciy the boss of a bridle ; copOy bunch of 
flax on a distaff ; copetcy tuft, top, summit. 

Cope. A pricst^s vestment, a cloak. An arch. The Cope 
of heaveUy the arch or concavity of heaven. — B. It. la cappa 
del cieloy Fr. la chap)pe dti del, the cape or cloak of heaven ; 
Du. hidle or kappe dcs kernels — Junius {hdlcy capitium, vela- 
men muliebre). Du. lap, kappe y a cap, hood, summit of a 
building. The same ambiguity is found in the expression 
copying of a waJly It. la volta dhm muro (Torriano), where we 
are doubtful whether to explain it as the capping of the Avail, 
or from the Sp. copay a cup, crown of a hat, roof or vault of 
an oven. The It. copAy tiles, may be so called as being used 
in the roofing of a building, Avhile the coping of a wall is a 
layer of tiles projecting over the top and sheltering the wall. 
To copcy jut or lean out, forjecter. — Sherwood. Fin. koppay 
anything hollowed out, koppa-rekay traha confdrnicata, koppa- 
nokkoy a hooked nose. 

To Cope. To copcy serrarsi, attaccarsi V un con T altro. Cop- 
ed together, attaccati, afferrati insiemc. — Torriano. Addouez 
homme a homme — fastened, clasped, grappled or coaped , scuf- 
fled together. — Cot. Probably in this sense the word must be 
referred to the Icel. ka2)py contention, kappHy an athlete. See 
Champion. 

Copesman. — Copesmate. To copoy to barter or truck.— B. 
Copemany a customer ; copesmate y a partner in merchandise, 
companion. Du. koopy chaffer, exchange ; koop-mariy a merchant. 
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Copper. Lat. cuprum. G. kupfcr. 

Copperas. Fr. couperoscy It. copparosUy from Lat. cupri rosa. 
Gr. xa\KavOoVy the flower of copper ; rose for flower. 

Coppice. — Copse. O. Fr. copeiz, copeaUy wood newly cut ; 
coppuwy right of cutting the waste branches of trees. — Roquef. 
From coupeVy to cut. What we call coppice or coj)se is in Fr. 
Juris tnillis. Gr. KcmahtSy arbores emdure — Ilesyoliiiw in Ju- 
nius, from KOTTTcOy to cut. 

Copy. Lat. copirty ahimdance, and tropically, means, oppor- 
tunity of doing anything; copiam exscribondi faccre, to give 
the means of writing out a document, of taking a copy, whence 
copia came to bemused in the sense of copy. 

Coquette. Fr. coqueteVy a cock to call his hens, or to cluck 
as a cock among hens ; to swagger or strowt it as a cock 
ainong hens ; coquette y one who lays herself out for the ad- 
miration of the male sex, as the cock docs for the female. 

Corbel. — Corbet. A shouldering piece or jutting out in 
walls to bear up a post, summer, &c. — B. Fr. corhecQiy It. 
corcciy corheUa ; a corbel, and also a basket. 

Cord. Lat. chorday Gr. then the string of a 

musical instrument, because made of gut. In E. applied to 
strings made of any other material. 

Cordial. Hearty, good for the heart. Lat. cor, cordisy tho 
heart. 

Cordovan. — Cordwainer. Fr. eordo^any originally leather 
from Cordova. ^Cordouaivier (a worker in Cordovan leather), 
a shoemaker. — Cot. 

Core. The core of an apple. Fr. coeury heart, also the core 
of fruit. — Cot. Sp. corazoriy the heart ; corazon de una peruy 
manznnay the core of a pear, apple. Esthon. sudduy the heart, 
the core of an apple. Fin. sydatiy the heart, whatever is in 
the middle, the wick of a candle, pith of a tree, kernel of a 
nut, &c. 

Cork. Sp. corchoy from Lat. corteXy as Sp. panchoy paunch, 
from pantex. It is possible however that the word may be 
connected with Lat. corteXy and yet not be direct from a Lat. 
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source. Tlio root cor is widely spread in the Slavonic and 
Fin. class of languages in the sense of rind, skin, shell, unit- 
ing the Lat. coriumy skin, with cortex, bark. Fin. kuori, bark, 
shell, crust, cream ; Lap. karr, bark, shell, hurra , hard, rough ; 
Esthon. hoor, rind, shell, bark, cream; horih, crust. Hung. 
her eg, rind, crust, bark ; kereg-dugo {dngo — stopper), a stop- 
per of bark, a cork ; her eg -fa, a cork tree, herges, barky, hard^ 
Bohem. hura, hiirha, bark, crust ; Pol. horu, bark of a tree ; 
horchy horeczeky cork, korek-z-kory (a stopper of bark), a cork ; 
— drexmiiany, a stopper of wood, — szldanny, of glass. 

Cormorant. Fr. cormorant. It. corr:o marino ; Bret, mor- 
rrun, a sea crow ; W. mor, sea, and Iran, a crow. 

Corn. Goth, kaurxi, corn ; kaurno, a grain. ( ITTG. kerno ; 
MG. heme ; Teel, hiarni ; Du. heerne, a grain, kernel. Bohem. 
zrno ; Pol. ziurnOy a grain. 

Cornelian. Fr. cornalincy It. cornalino, A flesh-coloured 
stone easy to bo engraved upon. — Cot. From cornn, horn, 
because of the colotir of the finger-nail. For the same reason 
it is in Gr, called ovv^, the nail. — Diez. Others derive it from 
carncuSy because flesh-coloured. But the true derivation is 
probably from the semi transparency of the stone resembling 
horn. G. horndem, cornelian, chalcedony, agate. 

Comer. Lat. cornu, Fr. cornc, a horn, whence corniere, a 
corner. Comp. Icel. horn, signifying both horn and corner. 

Cdrnet. A musical instrument. Fr. cornet, from cornc, 
horn. Also for the standard of a troop of horse, or the 
officer who bore it, corresponding to an ensign of foot. It. 
cornetta, that ensign which is carried by lancers on horseback. 
— FI. Fr. corneUe, a cornet of horse, and the ensign of a 
horse company. — Cot. 

Cornice. It. cornice, Fr. cor niche, Wal. coronise, Gr. /co- 
pcdvri, KopoiVL9, a summit, finish, or completion of anything ; 
Kopcdviba €7nTLd€vaL, to put the finishing stroke to a thing. The 
Gr. Kopoovi^ and Lat. coroyia (and in all probability also coro- 
nis) were also used in the sense of a cornice, or projection at 
the top of the wall of a building, to Tekevraiov Trj9 oiKobofirjs 
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€7n6€fjia. — Ilesycli. As the Gr. Kopcovr) also gignifiod a crown, 
the sense of a summit or completion may arise from the notion 
of crowning, as we say a crowning grace,^’ or as in the ex- 
pression Finis coronat opus. 

Corrody. Money or provisions due to the king as founder 
from a religious house, for the maintenance of one that he 
. appoints for that purpose. M. Lat. conredium y corredmny con- 
radium^ corrodiuniy &c. Qiiicquid ad alimentum ad mensain 
datur ; praehenda monachi vel canonici.^’ — Due. It. corredarey 
to fit out, furnish, set forth. See Array. 

Corsair. It. cormroy corsfthy a pirate. From Sp. corsa, 
co)\so, a cruise or course at sea ; Lat. cnrsiis, — Diez. But the 
Mod. Gr. has Kovpa-oVy currency, to Kovpaov rayv ex^pfor, prey ; 
KovpaevcOy to plunder, rob, act the pirate ; KovpaapT]^, Kovpcrev- 
a robber, pirate. 

Corselet. A piece of armour covering the body. Fr. corse- 
lety a little body. ' 

Corsned. Ordeal bread; a piece of bread on which cu curse 
is laid that if the party under trial is guilty it may be his 
death. AS. corsiatiy to curse, and sneed, a morsel. 

Cosen, See Cozen. 

Cosset. A lamb brought up by hand, a pet. It. casiccioy 
a tame lamb bred by hand — FL, from casay house, as in Suf- 
folk cot-lamh, Wal. cosset, a sucking pig, is probably uncon- 
nected. 

Cost. Lat. constarcy Fr. couster, conter, to stand one in, to 
cost. 

Costive, Fr. constipe, constipated, bound in the belly ; Lat. 
eonstiparey from stipare, to cram, to stuff ; It. costipatirOy hav- 
ing a tendency to constipate, whence by contraction costive. 

Cot. — Cottage. Fin. koti, a dwelling-place, house ; kotUy a 
poor house, cottage, kitchen ; koti-ma {ma = land), country. 
Esthon. koddoy house. 

Cot. 2. — Cote. Probably cote, a pen or shelter for animals, 
may be identical with cot in the last sense. We have sheep- 
cote, dove-cot^.; Du. duive-hot, hoen-kot, honde-kot, a dove, 
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hen, clog-cote. In this language kot is widely used in the 
sense of hollow receptacle ; kot, tugurium, cavum, latihuliim, 
caverna, loculamentuni, locus cxcavatus. De Icden wt de 
kotc doen,” to put limbs out of joint. — Kil. civt, a cot, 

hovel, sty. Cwtt, a cottage, ctoU modi, a hog-sty. — Richards. 

Cot. f'h The primary sense of the nearly obsolete cot is a 
matted kxik. G. zote, a eot, a lock of hair or wool clung to-._ 
^cther. — Ludwig. CoUgare, refuse wool so clotted together 
that it cannot well be pulled asunder ; cottum, cat or dog- wool 
(properly cot or dag-wool) of which cotto or coarse blankets 
were formerly made. — Bailey. Cotted, cottcred, cottij, mat- 
ted, entangled. — Hal. Lang, coutou, flock (bourre), wool, 
cotton, coutu, matted, coutisscs, dag-locks, the tail-wool of 
sheep. — Cousin ie. 

The term is then applied to a fleece, mat, rug of shaggy 
materials, to a covering or loose garment made of such mate- 
rials, to an inartificial sleeping-place, where a rug or mat may 
be laid down for that purpose. 

AV^al. cote, sheepskin, fleece ; Prov. E. cot, a fleece of wool 
matted together in its growth, a door-mat made of a cotted 
fleece. — Baker. G, kotze, a rough, shaggy covering, a shaggy 
overcoat worn by 2 :)easants ; kotzet, cotted, shaggy. — Adelung. 
Fin. kaatu, a rough coverlet of sheepskins. The Mid. Lat. 
cottus, cotta, cottmn Avere used in both senses, of a rug or 
coarse woollen mat used by the monks as bedding, and of the 
single garment, made of similar material, covering the whole 
body. ‘‘ Accij3it incola cellao ad lectum paleam, filtrum, si 
possit haberi, sin autem (but if not), jn-o eo pannum grossum 
simplicem non duplicatum, pulvinar, cotum, vcl coopertorium 
de grossis ovium pellibus et panno grosso coopertum.'’ — Stat. 
Cartus. in Due. Rugs of the foregoing description were ei- 
ther to lie on or to serve as coverings. ‘‘ Nec jaceant super 
cotos-^* ^SSuper cotos in lecto quiescere.'' ^^Tunc, ait, ille es 
qui sub cotto quotidie completorium insusurras ? — Due. 

A cot, a sleeping-place in a ship, is properly a mat, then 
the place where a mat is laid for sleeping. 
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The Mid. Lat. cofla, coitus is explained bjj Ducaiige, tunica 
clericis propria ; in G. huttc^ confined to the cowl or hood, the 
distinctive part of a friar’s dress. It is probable that the de- 
rivation of the word coat^ in which all reference to the nature 
of the material is lost, must be traced to the same origin. 
We have above seen the same word [kotze) aj)plied to a rough 
overcoat. And it is probable that the Mid. Ijixi. floeuSy Jtoc- 
cusy froccusy the frock of tlie monk, is in like manner derived 
from f oceuSy a flock of wool, referring to tlio shaggy material 
of Avhich the frock was made. So also from Fin. takkuy villus 
animalium defluus, maxime implicatus vol concrctus, a cot or 
dag (whence takliiiineny cotted, matted, takku-unlhiy dag- wool), 
takkiy an overcoat, perhaps explaining the origin of the Ro- 
man toga. 

In the original signification of a matted lock cot is related 
on the one side to doty and on the other to the Sc. ioty taity 
Q. zotCy Fin. tuttiy Sw. tottcy a bunch of flax, wool, or iibrous 
material. We have seen under Catch examples of tlic jecpii- 
valence of forms beginning with cl and a simple c respective- 
ly. And the Fr. mottCy mattCy a clot or clod, is identical with 
E. maty an entangled mass of fibre, the j^rimitivo idea being 
simply a lump. The Lap. tiioggc, a tangled mat of hair, is 
also applied to the lumps of j)aste in soup or gruel. 

It should be observed that the Sc. tottis is used, like G . kotzcy 
for a coarse shaggy material. 

Na dentie geir the Doctor seiks 
Of tottis russet his riding breiks. — Jam. 

Cotquean. — ftuotquean. An effeminate man, man interfer- 
ing in women’s concerns. Du. kutte ; Fin. kuttay kiittUy the 
distinctive feature of a woman, thence as a term of abuse for 
a feeble womanly man. In like manner Bav. fudy of the same 
original sense, is used in vulgar language for a woman, and 
contemptuously for a womanish man. E. coty cotCy a man that 
busies himself in the affairs of the kitchen. — Bailey. In cot- 
quean the element signifying woman is repeated, as so often 
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happens when thfi original form of the word has lost its sig- 
nificance. 

Cotton. Sp. algodoriy Arab. qoHon^ alqo^ton. The meaning 
would exactly agree with that of E. cot, a lock or flock. Lang. 
coutoii, wool, flock, cotton. 

Conch. Fr. coucher, O. Fr. culchcr, to lay down ; It. eolcare, 
from Lat. collocare, con and locate, to lay. 

Collocari jussit homineni in aureo lecto. — Cic. Sole collo- 
cato, au solcil couch^. — Lex Salica. Menage. Cowchyn, or 
leyne things together, colloco. — Pr. Pm. 

To Cough. Imitative of the noise. Du. hichen, anhelare, 
difiicultcr spirare, levitcr atque inanitcr tussire. Kucli, a 
cough ; kuchen, to pant, to cough. — Kil. Fin. kohkia, koh- 
liia, to hawk, to cough, rauce tussio, screo. 

Coulter. Lat. culter, a ploughshare, a knife. Fr. conltre, 
a coulter. liat. cultcllus, a knife. This would look as if to 
cut were the primary moaning of colere, to till. 

To -Count. Fr. compter, to reckon, calculate. Lat. compu- 
tare, con jmtare, to tliink. 

Count. Fr. cornte, from co?nes, comitis, a companion ; the 
name given to the great officers of state under the Frankish 
kings. 

Counterpane. — ftuilt. W. cylcli, a hoop, circle ; cylched, a 
bound, circumference, rampart, what goes round about or en- 
wraps, bed-clothes, curtains. Gicely a! i gykhedau, a bed and 
its furniture. Gael, coilce, a bed, bed-clothes ; coilceadha, bod 
materials, as feathers, straw, heath. Bret, golched, a feather- 
bed, chaff-bed. Hence the Lat. culcita, originally probably a 
wadded wrapper, but applied in Lat. to a mattress, and avow- 
edly borrowed from the Gauls. 

Sicut in culeitris praicipuain gloriam Cadurci obtinent, Galliarum hoc et 
tomenta pariter invenium. — Pliny. 

The Du. kulckt, Sp. colcedra, colcha^ It. coltre, Fr. coultre, 
coulte, mark the passage to the E. quilt. 

When the stitches of the quilt came to be arranged in pat- 
terns for ornament it was called culcita puncta. 
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Estque toral lecto quod supia ponitur alto 
Oniatus causa, quod dicunt culdla pun eta, — Due*. 

Nullus ferat secuin in via punctam culcitram ad jacendum nisi is cui in ca- 
pitulo conccssum fuerit. — ^Ibid. 

This in Fr. became eoulte-pointey coute-pomtey coiirte-pointey 
and with that instinctive striving after meaning, which is so 
often the source of corruption in language, contre-poiutey as if 
from the opposite pits made by the stitches on either side of 
the quilt or mattress. Hence finally the E. counterpane. 

Countenance. Fr. contenanccy the behaviour, carriage, pre- 
sence or composition of the whole body. — Cot. Lat. continerCy 
to hold together. ‘ 

Country. Fr. conirtCy It. contrada (contra-ata)y the district 
which lies opposite you, as G. gegendy a situation. Mid. G. ge- 
genotCy fi'om gegeuy opposite. — Dicz. Muratori suggests the 
Lat. eonterremeus a person of the same country, for which in 
Mid. Tjat. was used coriterratus. Occisus est Michael sub cas- 
tello Mutuhe ab ipsis confer ratis , — Chron. A. D. 1040^ Et 
omnes conterrati dispersi sunt ; id est (says Muratori) cives 
ejusdem tome. 

Courage. Fr. courage ; It. coraggioy from Lat. cor, the heart. 

Court. Fr. cotiVy It. cortCy Lat. cohorsy chorSy corSy — rtisy 
a cattle- jferd, enclosed place. Allied with a numerous class 
of words signifying enclosure. Pol. grody a towii, grodzy en- 
closure, grodzkiy belonging to a court ; Boliein. hrady a fort- 
ress, castle ; hradhay enclosure ; hraditiy to enclose, fortify. 
Lat. liortus ; Sw. gardy a yard, court, estate, house ; E. yard. 
Hung, kerty a garden, kertelniy keritniy to enclose ; keriteky 
kertelety a hedge. Russ. gorod\ a town, gorod^mjay a palissade, 
gorod^buy an enclosure. Fin. kartanoy a court, yard, farm. 

Cousin, Fr. cousin ; It. cugino ; Lat. consobrinusy whence 
Grisons cusdritiy cusrin ; Sp. sobrino, — Diez. 

Cove. A nook, a sheltered harbour. In secretis recessibus 
is translated by Holland in secret coves or nooks. — Rich. The 
relations of this word lead us in such a variety of directions, 
that it is exceedingly difficult to make up our minds as to the 
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original source of tlie signification. Lat. camiSj hollow, Sp. 
cucca, a cave or grot, cellar, den of wild beasts, &c. Ptg. 
cova, a hole, ditch, pit ; — dos olhos, eye-hole ; — na harha, a 
dimple ; covil^ a den of wild beasts, a lurking-hole, covo^ a coop 
for chickens. It. covare, to squat, brood, sit upon eggs, cova, 
coro, a den, covale y covaccio, a hatching nest, squatting form, 
lurking^hole ; coviley coviglioy a kennel, sty, lurking-place, co^ 
TujJiarCy to lurk or get into some secret place for shelter. 
Looking at the latter forms we should be inclined to refer the 
word to the Lat. cnharcy to lie, Gael, cuhy to crouch, stoop, 
bend, lie down, whence ciihay a bed, cuba-elmily Lat. cuhiculumy 
a bed-chamber, cnhilcy a resting-place, a lair of animals, iden- 
tical with the It. covilcy coviglia. 

The idea of cooping or confining may be united with that 
of lying down, if we supj^ose that the primitive image ex- 
pressed by the Lat. cuhare, to lie down, is the act of curl- 
ing oneself up for warmth in going to sleep. Compare 
lA\\}.]<rukahety to lie down on the ground without a bed, with 
E. crook, Gael. cid)y a bending of the body, cithachy bent, 
hollowed. Lat. ciihitarriy the elbow or bending of the 
arm. 

In the Finnish and Slavonic languages we have Lap. kappCy 
hapcy hollow, a cavern, ditch ; kap)pety to hollow o#t ; Euss. 
kopaty to dig, to hollow ; Fin. kopio, sounding as an empty 
vessel, empty, liollow ; koppay anything hollow or vaulted ; 
kopanoy a hollow trunk of a tree ; koperoy koparety a receptacle 
for small things, trench for keeping turnips ; koperUy kowerciy 
hollowed, concave, curved, crooked. 

If the whole of these words are radically connected, the 
train of thought must begin with the sound characteristic of 
a hollow object, whence the idea of empty, hollow, con(jave, 
crooked, making crooked, curling oneself up, lying down. 

Covenant. Lat. conveninsy conventio (from coiivenircy to 
come together, to agree), an assembly, compact, covenant. 
Fr. convenivy to assemble, befit, accord with ; convenanty fit, 
comely, agreeing with, and as a subst. an agreement, contract. 
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The n has been lost in E. covenanty as in QE. eovent for co 7 i- 
vent ; Co vent- garden. 

Cover. Fr. couvri)\ It. coprirey Lat. cooper ire ; con and ope- 
rircy to cover. 

Coverlet. Fr. convre-lity a bed- cover. 

Covet. Fr. conr oiler y by a false etymology as if componnd- 
^ ed with the preposition co7i. The real derivation is the Lat. 
cupiduSy whence Prov. coheitoSy cuhitoSy cobesy covetous ; cupidi- 
taty coheitaty covetousness ; coheifary cuhilaVy to covet. — Dicz. 

Covey. A brood of partridges. Fr. couvee, from comer y to 
halcli. 

Covin. A deceitful agreement between two to the preju- 
dice of a tliird. — B. Lat. cojimmircy to agree. Lang, couci- 
7ieny eovmcny convention, agreement, plot; far covme7iSy to 
concert, to plot. See Covenant. 

Cow. Sanscr. gao. G. hdi. 

To Cow. Sw. kufwa, Dan. kucy to subdue, bring down, 
keep under. Connected by Ihre with Sw. quafvay to choke, 
stifle, extinguish, and metaphorically to damp, mortify, sup- 
press ; quafva et uproVy to quell a rebellion. Goth, afhvap- 
ja7iy to extinguish, Icel. kafuty Sw. kitf/ia (Ihre), to be choked ; 
Iccl. k6f, suffocation, mist ; kafly kaf7iy G. Kairvo^y thick smoke; 
Sw. quaf, shortness of breath, difficulty of bi*eathiiig ; Lith. 
kioapas, breath. 

Precisely the same series of meanings are found connected 
under the G. dampf ; dampfe.7iy to smother, quench, suppress ; 
dampfy smoke, vapour, asthma, short breath, and as in the latter 
series the primary image is the stoppage of the breath, it is 
probable that the Senses have been developed in the same 
order in the former series. 

Cower. It is hard to decide whether we should consider 
the r as cither purely intrusive or marking a frequentative 
form of the verb, or whether it is to be regarded as an essen- 
tial part of the root. 

On the one hand we have G. kauchey a narrow place, pri- 
son ; kauCy a hollow narrow receptacle {huJoier-kauey a hen- 
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coop), and ihencG ^iauchcn^ to sit on the heels, cower down, 
sit on eg'gs ; also haurheriy hocken, PI. D. huken, hurke/iy Sw. 
hukay sitta huhay Dan. ddde paa hug, to squat down, sit on 
one’s hams. Du. hucheriy Imrchcny inclinare se, contnihere 
memhm iit calefiant, incurvari, in teri*am SC siibinittere. — Bigh 
Hu clean van sivacren last, to bend tinder a load ; huek-schou-- 
dcreiiy to sliriig the shoulders. PI. D. up da liurhen sitteny to 
squat ; hurke-pot, a chafing-dish over which women sit and 
cower. 

The loss of the final Ic would give rise to forms like the Teel. 
huray to roost, to rest like a roosting bird ; G. kaueniy kanren, 
Bav. hauarn, huren, to cower. 

On the other hand the Celtic and Finnish relations look as 
if the r was an essential part of the root. W. cicy', a corner, 
nook, limit, border, ewrian, to squat, to cower; also ewre, 
arrewdy a curvature, stooping, squatting. Gael, cifrr, a cor- 
ner, an end, a pit ; Esthon. kaavy crookedness, Fin. kaan, 
bow, Curvature ; kaarittaUy to bow, to curve, go round, sur- 
round. Lap. karjoty to lie curled up like a dog. Possibly 
the fundamental meaning may be to sit drawn up in a heap. 
Icel. Imika, hruga, a heap, a ruck ; kroka, to crook ; krokna, 
to bo contracted ^vith cold ; krokry a bending. G. hockc, a 
heap of sheaves of corn ; liockery a knob, bunch, hump. 

Coward. Fr. couardy It. codardo, from coday Lat. cauda, 
Wlon. coWy the tail ; a tailor, one who holds back. 0. Fr. 
couarder, to retire, to draw backwards. 

Quant de Narcissus me souvint 
A qui mallcment mesadvint, 

Sy commen 5 ay a couarder* — R.’R. 1525. 

AAHian this letter of which I telle 
Had taught me that it was the well 
Of Narcissus in his beautc 
I gan amn wUhdrawe me. — Chaucer. 

In like manner Lap. murtety to go backwards, and hence 
to be timid, to fear. 

Probably there is also a reference in the word to the image 
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of a terrified animal, crouching with liis ttril between his legs. 
In Heraldry a lion so depicted was termed lion couard. 

Cowl. Lat. ciiciilluSy Sp. cogullay O. Fr. cuouh — Chr. Norm. ; 
AS. nigle^ cujle^ cuhle^ W. cwjly Gael, cubhal, a monk's hood, 
cowl. The origin may perhaps be Gael, cogully husks of corn, 
in wliicli the grain is cased as a monk's head in his hood. 

Cowslip. Probably for co7vsleek, as Ilouehi coullpe for co- 
Uqne, Icel. laukr, a garden vegetable. Comp. ITouscleek. 

Coy. Fr. coi, It. chetOy Sp. quedoy quiet, noiseless, easy, 
gentle ; Lat, quietus. 

Cozen. It. a]gHoney a cullioii, a fool, a scoundrel, properly 
a dupe. Sec Cully. It. coglionarey to deceive, make a dupe 
of. Ilouehi conUonnery railler, pLaisanter, to banter. Coule ! 
interjection imputing a lie ; a lie. Couletery to tell lies. 

In the Vciiet. dialect coglionare becomes cogionarey as v-ogia 
for voglkiy fogia for foglin ; cogionnarCy ingannare, corbellaro. 
— Patriarclii. Hence E. to cozeuy as fregioy frieze ; cuginoy 
cousin ; jn'igione, prison. 

Crab. Icel. krahhi, G . Jerehs ; Bret. kr(d)y krank ; It. gran- 
chio ; Lat. cancer. 

Tlie meaning of the word is undoubtedly the pincliiiig ani- 
mal. It is closely connected with the E. grahy to seize ; Bret. 
krahany OE. crapley a claw ; It. grapparCy to seize, to grapple ; 
grappoy a bunch ; E. crampy It. gmnfo, granchioy a contrac- 
tion, drawing together ; Icel. kreppUy to contract ; kreptry 
contracted, crooked ; It. groppoy a knot, knob, bunch ; E. 
criimpy humj3ed, crooked ; Hu. kroniy G. krmnniy crooked ; 
Gael, cruhy to crouch, draw oneself together, cruhagy a hook, 
a crab, a crooked woman, cruhy a claw, the nave of a wheel. 

Now we have a series of words beginning with cl of very 
similar meaning ; clampy clumpy clah, clipy clearey claw, &c., 
many of which cannot be separated from their analogues in 
the series with an initial cr. Thus we use almost indifferently 
grasp and clasp y clamp-iron and cramp-irony scramble and 
clamber y crump-footed and cliib-footedy Icel. klumbufotr. The 
Icel. kranir corresponds to E. clammy ; Fr. grimper to E. 

2 c 2 
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climh ; Du. h'auwm to E. to claw. »Since then in the I series 
we came to the conclusion that the radical idea' was that of a 
. lump or thic'k mass (see Clamp), from whence the notion of 
sticking together, contracting, compressing were derived, we 
must assume as the origin of the r series forms like the W. 
crob, (Twby a round hunch, Gael, crub, nave of a wheel, E. 
o'ob, a clown (properly a clod) — ITal., Tt. groppo, grappoy a , 
buncli. Tlien with the sense of contraction or compression 
wo have Gael, cruby to crook, cnihachy a cripjde ; It. grapparCy 
E. to grahy to clutcli, to seize between claws ; Gael, cruby Bret. 
grabariy E. craplcy the claw or fang, the instrument of grab- 
bing or seizing. A nasiil pronunciation gives It. granfoy E. 
crampy contraction ; Du. ImmpCy Er. crampon y a hook, and as 
in the 1 series we saw clamp pass into daiUy the p is in like 
mangier lost after the r, giving Du. IcrarnmCy harpago — Kil., 
and E. craniy to stuff. In like manner we pass from W. cricby 
Icel. hrgppay a hump, to E. croop-hachy crump-bacl'y and thence 
to G. kriumuy crooked.. 

The same connexion between the notion of a lump or pro- 
tuberance and tlnit of seizing is exhibited in E. hwhy hnopy or 
hiapy a lump, and nahy to seize, mp (G. kncipcn)y to pinch. 

Crab. 2. A windlass for raising weights. 

Tlie G. bocky a buck or hc-goat, is used for a frame of wood 
to support weights or similar purposes. It signifies a batter- 
ing-ram, coach-box, starlings or posts to break the ice above 
a bridge, the dogs in a fire grate, trestles to saw wood on, a 
painter’s easel or ass. In a similar manner the Sp. cahrUy a 
goat, was used as the designation of a machine for throwing 
stones ; cabrhty a crane ; Fr. cheer Cy a goat, and also a machine 
for raising Avoights. In the Romance of the department of the 
Tarn the place of tlie r is transposed, and the word for a goat 
is craho ; crabity a kid, and both these terms are used to de- 
signate the machine for raising weights, which we term in E. 
a eraby as well as trestles, or, like the G. bocky a bagpipe. — 
Diet. Romano- Castraise. For the reason why the name of the 
goat Avas applied to a machine for raising weights, see Cable. 
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Crack. Iniitativo of tlio somicl Tnaclo by a hard substance 
in splitting, the collision of hard bodies, &c. Tn Gaelic ex- 
pressed by the syllable C7iac^ identical with K, hnocl' or Imach, 
Gael. oiaCy crack, break, crash, the crack of a whip, &c., magy 
crack, snap, knock, raji, tliumj^. 

Cradle. See Ci^ate. 

Craft, G. krafty strength, power ; AS. crirfiy slfTength, fa- 
culty, art, skill, knowledge. The origin is seen in the notion 
of seizing, ox2)ressed by the It. g^'affiare, AV. craffy a liook, 
brace, holdfast, creffijiiy a brace, Bret, krafay to seize. The 
term is then applied to seizing 'with the mind, as in the T^at. 
terms (tppri^imd y comprclicndy from jn'climdere, to seize in a 
material way. AV. o'offuy to seize with the understanding, 
to perceive ; dyn crajfy a man of quick compreliension ; crcffty 
a trade. 

Crag. 1. The neck, throat. — Jam. Du. kmogliCy the throat. 
Pol. Jcarky the nape, crag, neck. Bohem. Jerky the neck ; Teel. 
kragcy Dan. krave, the collar of a coat. The origin isnin imi- 
tation of the noise made by clearing the throat. Bohem. krle- 
atiy to behdi, loratly to vomit ; Pol. JerzokaCy to hem, to hawk. 
The same root gives rise to the Fr. craeJtery to si)it, and It. 
recerCy to vomit ; 15. reach, to strain in vomiting ; Teel. hraJd, 
spittle ; AS. hracay cough, phlegm, the throat, jaws ; G. ra- 
cheUy the jaws. 

At other times the guttural sound is imitated without the 
r, as in E. ///f //;/»- and kcclcy and hence is formed AA^. cegy the 
throat, mouth, E. choke and Iccl. koky quoky the throat. 

2. A rock. Gael, creag, a rock ; AA^. caregy a stone ; care- 
goSy pebbles. 

Cram. AS. eramman, to stuff, to cram. Icel. Icramiy pres- 
sure, Jeraminriy pressed, bruised ; kramr, soft, clammy. Du. 
krammCy a cramp-iron, krammen, to clamp or cramp together. 
Dan. leraminCy to crumple, crush. The fundamental notion is 
to draw together, to compress, to stuff. See Crab. 

Crambe. — Crambo. A repetition of words, or saying tlic 
same thing over again. From the Gr. proverb his Kpa/x/Sr; 
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Oavarov, cabbage tivicc boiled is dcatb ; Lat. crainhe repetitay 
a tedious repetition. Hence probably cramho^ a play in rliym- 
iiig, in wliich lie that repeats a word tliat was said before for- 
feits something, — B. 

Cramp. See Crab. 

Crane. G. Irariirh ; W. gar an y a crane, and also a shank, 
from ga?'yiilog; longshanked. The name however « 

is very widely spread, and is found in some of the languages 
in the extremity of Siberia. 

Crank. — Crankle. — Crinkle. To cranMe or crinhJc, to go in 
and out, to run in folds or wrinkles — B. ; ^ ])ii. hronkeleny 
to curl, twist, bend ; E. crank, an arm bent at right angles 
for t liming a wiudlas ; Lap. krankrty to crook, to bend ; 
krcmkcniy the bending of the knee ; Wallon. cranki, to twist, 
to fork ; Tlouchi cranqaOy the cramp ; Bret, kranky It. graiichio, 
a crab, as the pinching animal ; Prov. E. cringle-era nglc, zig- 
zag — Hal. ; Icel. kringr, a ring or circle, kringJottry round ; 
Dan. hringely crooked, kring (in composition), round. 

The interchange of 7np and nk is so freipiont that wo can 
hardly sc'paratc crank from cramp, Du. kronkelen from E. 
cramjihy E. crinkle from crimple. Then if we were right in 
our derivation of cramp, the origin of crank must also be the 
image of a block or lump represented by a form crog, answer- 
ing to cleg, as cramp to clamp. 

On' the other hand the notion of a crumpled surface is often 
expressed by reference to a crackling noise, whether from the 
sound actually given in the crumpling up of textures of differ- 
ent kinds, especially under the influence of heat, or on the 
principle explained under Crisp. From this point of view 
crankle must be regarded as a nasalised form of crackle. 

Crank. 2. Crank in nautical language is applied to vessels 
inclined to heel over. This is a special application of the no- 
tion of bending down. Sw. kranga, Du. krengen, to press 
down a vessel on its side, to heel over ; Lap. kranket, to bend, 
inflectere, incurvare. 

Cranky. Poorly, Eouchi cranque, cramp. When a man 
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begins to feel the infirmities of a^*c it is sajcl qii’il a ses rmn- 
qtws” Craitquicux^ cranqiCUenXy iiuilaclif. — IT^eart. Cyanldcj 
weak, sliattered. — Hal. G, hranky sick. So from crampy Sw. 
krampi(jy sickly. 

Cranny. Cninicy cra'inc or cleft. — Sfinsheu. Iloiiclii crin 
(pronounced cram), a cleft or notcli, s^crener, to chap. Fr. 
cren, crenne, cran, a breach or snip in a knife, &e., a notch, 
nib of a pen, jag about the edge of a leaf. — Cot. Eav. krui’ 
nen, Eret. cran, a notch. G. krlnne, a rent, cleft, channel. 
From I. crinhn, cralmm, crehiim, to bite, to gnaw, Eret. kriha, 
to gnaw. The metaphor maybe illustrated by Cotgrave’s ex- 
planation of Fr. calc, a bay or creek of the sea entering or 
eating into the land.’’ 

On the other hand it would be more in analogy with the 
other words signifying a crack or fissure, if it could be deri ved 
from a syllable, crin, imitative of a sharj) sound, while the Fr. 
crinon, a cricket, looks as if the cliirp of that animal had been 
so represented. I should be inclined to refer the AV. crirm, 
dry, to the same root, signifying in the first instance shru7ik, 
as in Sussex a clung bat is a dry stick. To crine, to shrink, 
to pine. — Hal. A piece of wood in drying shrinks and cracks. 
G. !<chrund, a chink. 

Crape. Fr. crepe, a tissue of fine silk twisted vso as to form 
a series of minute wrinkles. Crespe, curled, frizzled, crisp. — 
Cot. See Crisp. 

Crash. An imitation of the noise made by a number of 
things breaking. A variety of clash, Avhich is used in nearly 
the same sense. To crash or dash in pieces, sfracassare, spez- 
zarc. — Torriano. A word of the same class with craze, 
crush, &c. 

Cratch, Fr. creiche, cresche, a cratch, rack, ox-stall, or crib. 
La sainte criche, the manger in which our Lord was laid. 
Diez would derive it from the It. greppia, Prov. crepia, crep- 
cha (as Mid. Lat. appropiare, Prov. apropjar, apropchar ; Fr. 
approcher), 0. Fr. crehe, greche, a crib. En la crepia lo 
pauserou.” L’enfant envolupat en draps e pausat en la era- 
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pia.^^ — Eayn. ‘^Aiid she baar her firste borim sone and 
wlappide him in clothes and Icyde him in a cravvlte'^ — 'VVicliff. 
See Crib. But the It. craticia (from Lat. crateffy cratUiiis), a 
hurdle, lattice, sheoj) pen or fold, offers a simpler derivation. 
Hence the elision of the t would immediately give rise to the 
Fr. creichc, in the same way as it produces the Fr. crc//, a 
hurdle (Roquefort), from the It. graticola, craticola, a grating. 

Crate. — Cradle. A erctte is an open case made of rods of 
wood wattled together. Lat. crates, wicker or hurdle work ; 
cmticius, wattled, composed of lattice work. It. crate, a har- 
row, hurdle, grate ; graticcia, a hurdle, lattice. Dan. hr at, 
copse ; hmt-skov, copse-wood. Gael, creathach, under- wood, 
brush-wood ; cveatliaU, A8. cradol, a cradle (from being made 
of wicker). Gael, creathall is also a grate. Ir. crcatavh, a 
hurdle of wattled rods. Wallach. crataria, clathri, caiicelli, 
lattice. 

Parallel with the foregoing are found a scries of forms with 
similar" meaning, with an initial el instead of cr, Lat. clathri, 
lattice ; Ir. cliath, a harrow, wattled hurdle, the darning of a 
stocking mended crosswise like lattice work. Gael, death, 
wattled work, a harrow, hurdle, gate ; Fr. claye, a hurdle or 
lattice of twigs, a wattled gate ; Gael, deathach, ribbed, di- 
athag, tlio chine or spine (G. ruckgrat). 

The origin of both series is undoubtedly the word which 
appears under the forms of Gr. KXahos, Manx flat, Gael, slat, 
AV. Llath, E. lath, properly a shoot, twig, rod. The Dan. 
krat-skoc would then be a wood of shoots or rods, as opposed 
to timber of large growth. 

Cravat. Formerly written crahat, and spoken of by Skinner 
(who died in 1667) as a fashion lately introduced by travellers 
and soldiers. The fashion is said by Menage to have been 
brought in 1636 from the war, and to have been named from 
Crabats or Cravats, as the Croatians (and after them a kind 
of light cavalry) were then called. The French had a regi- 
ment ''de Royal- Cravatel^ PI. D. Krahaten, Kramten, 
Croatians. 
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Crave. AS. crajian, to ask. Icel. I'rcfa, to<lcmanc], require ; 
krafi, need, necessity. W. cref, a cry, a scream ; orfuj to 
cry, to desire, to beg earncstlj’-. — Spurrell. 

Craven. Craven, cravard, a coward. Also ancieiiilv a term 
of disgrace, when the party that was overcome in a single 
combat yielded and cried cravant. — B. If the term l\ad origin- 
ally been craven, signifying one who had begged his life, it 
could hardly liave passed into the more definite form cravant. 
The prov. E. eradant, Sc. crawdon, a coward, seem tlie same 
word. To set cradants is to propose feats for the purpose of 
seeing who will jfirst give in. — Wilbr. 

The essence of the cry was an admission that the party 
begging liis life was overcome. In the combat between Ga- 
wain and Twain, when they become known to each other, 
each tries to give the other the honour of victory. 

Sir King, lie said, witliowtcii fail 
T am overcumen in tills batayl. 

Nay series, said Gawain, bot am T. 

Thus nowtlicr wald have tlic maistri ; 

Before the king gaii aitlicr grant 
That himself was recreant. — v. 3710. 

In another combat, when the defeated champion lias begged 
his life : 

Sir Y\yaiu said I grant it the 
If that thou wil thi selven say 
That tJum art overcomen this day. 

He said, I grant withouten fail 
T am overcumcn in batail, 

For pur ataynt and recreant. — v. 3280. 

As most of our law terms come from the Fr. we should look 
for the origin of the word to the terms in which the van^ 
quished champion acknowledged himself overcome in that 
language. The requisite meaning would be exactly given by 
Prov. cravanfar, 0. Fr. ernvanter, to oppress, foyle or spoyle 
with excessive toyle or strijies — Cot., to beat down, overthrow, 
overwhelm. Je stis tout cravente, accable de fatigue. — Uncart. 
The cry of craranU ! then, would be an admission of being 
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thoroughly beaton, though I am unable to show that, like E. 
cravant ! it was actually used in judicial combat. 

On the other hand the verb cr tauter was used for the ad- 
mission of being beaten. 

Sire, dist il, tenez m’esp^e, 

La bataillc avez affinec, 

Bien vos crmnl et reconuois, &c. 

viz. that the right was on the other side 

Et aiiisi m’espec vos rent. 

Fabliaux et Contes iv. 365. 

Hence creant for one who admitted or grantedhxm&^M beaten. 
Fr. recreanzj vaiiicu de son propre aveu. — Gl. Chr. Norm. 

Thai said, Syr knight, thou most nedo 
Do the lioun out of this place — 

Or yelde the to us als creant. 

Ywaine and Gawain, 3170. 

The d (changing to t?) in cradant, cramnt may be the ori- 
ginal t or d, the loss of which is marked by the hiatus in Fr. 
craantcry crlmnter. See Grant, Recreant. 

Craw. G. krageuy the neck, throat, and in vulgar language 
the belly, guts. Du. kraeyty jugulus, ingluvies, Ang. craeye. 
— Kil. Sw. krafwa, Dan. kro, a craw. See Crag. 

To Crawl. Du. krahheuy kramoeUy to scratch with the nails 
or claws, krahheleUy to scratch with the nails, to scrabble, to 
scrawl, or make inartificial scratches, incptc pingere, scribere 
sen exarare. — Kil. As in English we have formed scrawl 
from scrahblcy so our crawl corresponds to the Du. krahheluy of 
which the fundamental meaning is to exercise the nails or 
claws. To crawl is to drag oneself on by clutching with the 
claws. G. krahhelUy to crawl about, go on all fours. Bret. 
mond war he grabanoUy to go on all fours, literally, to go on 
his claws, from krabany a claw; krafay kram^ to seize, to 
clutch; Dan. kravlcy to crawl, scramble. Du. krauwely G. 
krallcy a claw ; kralleUy to claw, to scratch. See Crab, Grab. 

Crawfish. Disguised by a false etymology, as if it were the 
designation of a certain kind of fish. The cori^ption however 
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is comparatively modern. Crcoeijs, fysslic — polypus.’’ — 
Pr. Pm. Written also crevish, — Trench. From the Fr. 
ecrcmnse ; Du. krevuse, krevitse — Kil. ; OIIG. krehiz ; (x. 
krehs^ a crab, from the grabbing or clutching action of the 
animal. Sp. cscarhary to scrabble, escarahajo / Lang, cscarabaty 
a beetle (an animal in which the claw is nearly as conspicuous 
« feature as in the crab), escftrabisse, a crawfish. 

Crayon. Fr. crfiyon, a piece of drawing chalk, from crater, 
to chalk ; craze, Lat. creta, chalk, Gael, cread/i, clay. 

To Craze. — Crazy. To ezrize, to crack, to render inefficient. 

And some ?jaid the pot was crazed. — Can. Yeoman’s Talc. 
Earthenware at the present day is said to be crazed when the 
glaze is disfigured with a network of small cracks. Fr. ac- 
eraser, to break, burst, craze, bruise, crush ; escrase, vsquasht 
down, crushed in pieces. — Cot. Prom a representation af.the 
noise of crashing a hard substance. Dan. krase, hiase, to 
crackle ; slaae i kras, to break to pieces. Sw. kraslig, crazy, 
feeble, decrepit, poorly. The K. crazy, applied to the 'mind, 
is equivalent to cracked, cracky, crack-brained. 

Creak. Imitative of a more acute sound than that repre- 
sented by crack, Fr. criquer, to creak, rattle, crackle ; ert- 
caille, chinks, coin. — Cot. It. criccare, criccliiare, to crick, 
creak, or squeak, as a door or a cartwheel, also to rattle. Cricco, 
criccliio, that creaking noise of ice or glass when it breaks. 
Du. krzek, krac\, strepitus, fragor. — Kil. Then, as things in 
splitting make a* sharp sound, we have creak of day for the 
narrow crack of light on the horizon, which is the first appear- 
ance of dawn. Du. kriecke, kricckelinye, Aurora rutilans, pri- 
mum diluculura. — Kil. 

Cream. In Fr. creme two words seem confounded, the one 
signifying cream, which ought to.be written without the cir- 
cumflex, and the other signifying chrism, O. Fr. cresme, Gr. 
Xpto'ga, the consecrated oil used in baptism. In Italian the 
two are kept distinct, crerna, cream, and cresima, chrism. The 
primary meaning of the word is, I believe, foam, froth. 

Creme — spuma lactis pinguior. — Diet. Trev. Champagne 
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cremant, sparkling or maritling champagne. Icel. at krauma, 
Icnte coqui, to simmer ; kraumr, krumr, kraum^ the lowest 
stage of boiling, simmering, also the juice or cream of a thing, 
cremor, flos rei. It. cremoro^ the creeming or simpering of 
milk when it beginnith to seethe ; also yeast, barm ; used also 
for a shivering fever. — FI. It must be remembered that one 
of the readiest ways of raising cream is by scalding the miUi 
till it just begins to simmer. The forms cremore and crema 
in Italian correspond to the Icel. kraumr, kraim. As is often 
the case with words beginning mth rr, the equivalents of the 
E. cmim are accompanied by a parallel series beginning with 
a simple r. AS. and Sc. ream, Icel. riomi, Du. room, G. rahni, 
cream. 

— Or quaff pure element, ah me ! 

Without ream, sugar, or bolica. — Ramsay in Jam. 

't 

Reaming liquor, frothing liquor. Then, as froth spreads 
like a mantle over the surface of a liquid, the ryme of the 
sea, the surface of the sea. The Icel. hrim is used to desig- 
nate as well rime, or hoar frost, as soot, each of which forms 
a soft coating over bodies, like froth on the surface of water. 
The E. grime, like cream, preserves the initial guttural ; “ be- 
grimed with soot.” The G. rahm, cream, is also applied to 
soot. — Schwenk. It is not impossible that the word soot it- 
self may have a like derivation from Icel. sioda, to seethe or 
boil'. Hence Dan. sod, water in which meat has been boiled, 
and also soot ; Du. sode, ebullition. E. 5(?(^*the soft covering 
of a grassy field. 

Crease. Bret, kriz, a wrinkle, pleat, tuck in a garment. 
The designation of a wrinkle seems often taken from a repre- 
sentation of the sound of snarling, as a dog in snarling 
wrinkles up the face. Du. grijsen, grijnsen, ringere, os dis- 
torquere, depravare, nares crispare, fremere, frendcre, flere 
puerorum more — Kil. ; grijnzen, montrer son chagrin en se 
ridant le front, en froncant Ic sourcil, en grinfant les dents, 
ou par d^autres grimaces. — Halma. Fr. grisser, to crackle, 
crisser, grincer les dents, to grind, grate, or gnash the teeth 
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together for anger. — Cot. It. grkciare^ to chill or chatter 
with the teeth ; grinciare^ grinzare, to grin or gnash with the 
teeth, to wrinkle ; grinckiy griiiza, a wrinkle. From It. grinza 
wc readily pass to G. runzely a wrinkle, analogous to E. crumple 
and rumple. 

We see the same relation between grinning or snarling and 
crinkling in Du. grimmeUy furere, fremcre, frendcre^ hirrire, 
ringcre, ducere vultus, contrahere rugas — Kil. ; It. grimaccicy 
grimazzey crabbed looks, wry mouths ; grimarcy grimmarey to 
wrinkle through age, grimOy grirnmOy wrinkled, withered. 
GrignarCy to grin or snarl as a dog. — FI. Fr. grignery to 
grin ; grignCy wrinkled. — Cot. To snarl is said of the grinning 
of a dog and the curling of over-twisted thread. The Du, 
groinmeny grommeleuy Fr. grommelery to grumble, would seem 
to give a like derivation for E. crumple. 

From the JjqX, fremerCy to growl, grumble, we may explain 
the Du. wrempetiy wrimpc7ty os distorqucre—Kil., and the E. 
fimmpy ill humour, to f rumple , to wrinkle, ruffle. — Hal.^ Still 
nearer the Du. form is the E. wrimplOy rimpley a wrinkle. 

The facility with which an initial //, 7/, Wy or f\^ added or 
lost before the r points to a similar origin of the E. wrinkle y 
in forms like the It. ringhiy ringhiaturey snarliiigs, yarrings, or 
grinnings with the teeth ; ringhiarey rinchiarc, rhigercy to 
blurt with the mouth as it were snarling, as angry mules when 
they kick. — FI. 

Creek. Used .in two senses, which may however have a 
common origin. 

1. A little bay, a nook in a harbour. Du. krekcy Fr. criqiiey 
an inlet, small natural haven. Icel. krykiy angulus, secessus, 
from krohry a hook. 

2. A brook, for which it is the common word in America. 
Cryke of xcatyTy scatera. — ^Pr. Pm. Du. krekcy a crooked 
ditch, a small stream that runs with an elbow. — Weiland. 
But krekcy as AS. creccGy is also a bank, brink, crepido — Kil., 
whence the sense of brook may be derived, as the original sense 
of Fr. riviere was a bank or margin. 
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To Creep. AS. creopan; Du. kruipen ; G. kriechen, to 
creep ; Icel. kriupa^ to kneel ; kriupa at kniam einSy ad genua 
cujus accidere, properly to croueh at his knees, to draw one- 
self together ; krypjniy a humj). Gael, crupy crouch, bend, 
contract, shrink ; cruhy sit, squat, crouch, creep ; cruhy a claw, 
fang ; crnhai)iy creep, crouch, cringe, shrug ; cruhariy a crouch- 
ing attikide, a crabfish, any crooked creature. Fr. crouph\ 
to crooch, bow, stoop or go double. — Cot. To creep is to move 
on by alternate contractions of the body. See Crab. 

Crescent. The figure of the growing moon, of the moon in 
an early stage of growth. Fr. croissanty Lat. crescensy grow- 
ing. 

Cress. An herb eaten raw. AS. cevrscy Du. kersscy Sw. 
krasse. Fr. eresson, tlie herb termed kars or cresses ; eresson 
cVeaUy water carres. — Cot. It. crescioncy cressoncy Mid. Lat. 
crissonmm. Perhaps from the crunching sound of eating the 
crisp green herb. Fr. ermery to grind the teeth. 

Cresset. See Crock. 

Crevice, Fr. crevasscy crcmircy a chink, rift, from crevery to 
burst, chink, rive, or chawne. — Cot. Lat. creparcy to creak, 
crack, break. 

Crew. See Crowd. 

Crewel. Two -twisted worsted. — B. Properly a ball of 
worsted. G. kn'duely PL D, klcvely a ball of thread. Tlie in- 
terchange of liquids in this class of words is very common. 
Compare W. clohy croby E. knohy a round luinp or hunch. 

Crib. A cratch or manger for cattle. Du. kribbcy G. krippcy 
PL D. krubhcy It. greppiay gruppiuy Prov. crepiay crepchay Fr. 
creiche. Probably from tlie notion of confining, signifying in 
the first instance a confined space for the purpose cither of 
holding the fodder of animals, or for making a sleeping-place 
for a child or the like. Cribbed, cabined, and confined.’^ 
Manx criby curb, contract, shrink. Gael, criipy crouch, bend, 
contract, shrink. Sec Crab. 

Cricket. 1. An insect making a sharp creaking sound. Du. 
kriekeUy to chirp, kriek, a cricket. — llalina. Compare also 
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Bohem. cwrceky a cricket, cwrkati, 4o chirp ^ Fr. grillon, gre- 
zilloriy a cricket ; griller, to creak, greziller^ to crackle. — Cot. 

2. Fr. criquet, the stick or peg serving for a mark in the 
game of bowls. — Roquef. In like manner doubtless in the' 
game of cricket the word was originally the designation of the 
wicket at which the bowler directs his aim. The Du. klikety 
\linkety is synonymous with wicket y winckety a little door, mov- 
ing readily to and fro. See Clinch. And the I of cUcket 
changes to an r in Lang. criketoSy clickets, or flat bones used 
as castanets. Fr. criqueteVy to rattle, from whence the notion 
of moving backwards and forwards is derived. 

Crimini. 0 Crimini ! interjection of surprise, seems to have 
come to us from an Italian source. Mod. Gr. fcpt/aa, a crime, 
fault, sin, pity, misfortune. 12 rt KpLjxa ! 12 tl pieydKov KpLfjia ! 
0 what a pity ! what a sin or fault ! Adopted into Italian 
the expression would be 0 eke crimine ! 

Crimp, Crimple. Crampy crimpy crump are all used in the 
sense of contraction. To crimp frills is to lay them in pleats ; 
crimped cod is cod in which the fibre has been allowed to con- 
tract by means of parallel cuts through the muscle of the fish. 
To crimple is to wrinkle ; crympyllc or rympyllcy ruga. — Pr. 
Pm. 

W. crimpioy to pinch or crimp, crimpy a sliarp edge ; Dan. 
krympe, to shrink, Du. krimpeUy to contract, shrink, decrease. 
The great difficulty in treating words of this kind arises •from 
the innumerable. directions in which their relations branch 
out on all sides. The addition of an initial s gives E. scrimpy 
to contract, cut short, AS. scrimmariy to dry up, wither, G. 
schrumpferiy to crumple, shrivel, wrinkle. On the other hand 
the reduction of the initial cr to a simple r gives E. rimple as 
well as rumplcy a wrinkle, crease, pucker ; Du. rimpCy rimpely 
rompely a wrinkle. — Kil. G. rumpfeuy to screw up the mouth 
and nose, make wry faces. In the latter sense Kil. has krimp- 
neuseuy wrimperiy wrempeUy os distorquere, corrugare nares. 
The analogous E. term is frumpy to frizzle up the nose as in 
derision — B., whence, a wrinkle. — Pr. Pm. 
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It seems hard to soparatie words so closely related as cramp 
and erimpi but we must not neglect a clear line of derivation 
when it offers itself, because we find ourselves unable to make 
a . perfect system of all the related forms. Now the derivation 
of several words signifying wrinkle was traced under Creak 
to the image of an animal under the influence of bad temper 
snarling,, grinning, and wrinkling up the face. And the pre- 
sent series lends itself very naturally to such an origin. The 
Du. grimmeny fremerc, frendere, hirrire, is doubtless a repre- 
sentation of the grumbling sound of a snarling dog, as grommen, 
grommeleny gruniiire, murmurare, of similar sounds. After 
directly representing the sound, grimmen is applied to the 
action of the face by which the growling is accompanied, and 
then to contraction or wrinkling in general ; grimmen^ ringcre, 
ringi, ducere vultus, contraherc rugas ; grimmingCy krinipinge 
in 7ten huyeky griping in the belly. — Kil. It. grimOy grimmOy 
wrinkled or withered, grimaccicy crabbed looks, wry mouths. 
— FL, 

Crimson. Fr. cramoisiy It. cremasiy cremcslno, Turk. kir~ 
tnizi ; Sp. carmedy from kermes, the name of the insect with 
which it is dyed. 

To Cringe. To go bowing, behave in a submissive manner. 
From AS. crumby crymbigy crooked, a verb crymhigeany crym- 
bian (not in the dictionaries) would be to crook or bend, cor- 
responding to E. cringe as It. camhiare to E. change, Q. 
krumniy crooked ; dch krummen und buek^iy to stoop and 
cringe. — Kiittn. Ir. cromaimy to bow down. Fr. croupiry to 
bow, stoop, go double ; Dan. kryhe, to creep, grovel, kryhe for 
eeyiy to cringe to one. 

Crinkle. See Crank. 

Cripple. Properly a crookback or humpback, one who 
goes crooked. Icel. kryppay a hump, curvature, coil ; kryppilly 
a humpbacked or a lame man. Du. krepely kreupcly kropely a 
cripple. Dan. kryhcy krohy to creep, krobbely kroblingy a cripple, 
a stunted object ; Gael, cruby crupy to crouch, shrink, creep 
(go in a crooked or crouching manner), crubachy crupachy a 
cripple, lame person. 
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Crisp. Lat. crispm, Fr. crespd\ OE. cripSy curled. 

Her hair that owndie (wavy) was and crips , — Chaucer in IL 
The latter form might lead us to connect the word with Gael.^. , 
crup, contract, crupagy a wrinkle. On the other hand the AS. 
cArpsiariy to crisp or curl, compared with E. chirpy reminds us 
that Fr, cresper is both to frizzle or curl, and to crackle or 
• creak, as new shoes or dry sticks laid on the fire. — fcot. And 
the sense of a curly or wrinkled structure is in other cases 
expressed by words representing in the first instance a crack- 
ling or creaking sound. It. grillare (and sometimes Fr. grU- 
ler — Cot.) signifies to creak or chirp as a cricket, while griller 
is explained to sit rumpled or in plaits, to snarl as overtwisted 
tlircad ; grezilJer, to crackle, also to curl, twirl, frizzle hair ; 
to frizzle is used both of the crackling sound of fat in the fire, 
and in the sense of curling up. The train of thought prcccods 
from a quivering sound to a vibratory motion, and thence to 
a surface thrown into a succession of ridges or involutions. 
Thus the Latin speaks of the vibrating sound of the nightin- 
gale, somis luscinicB vilmmSy of sound vibrating in our ears, 
while the passage from the idea of vibration to that of a 
wrinkled or curly structure may be illustrated by the desig- 
nation of a chitterling and the synonymous shirt-frilly from E. 
chittcry and Fr. frillery to shiver. Vibrati crines are curly 
locks, and conversely crispus is applied to the rapid vibration 
of a serpent’s tongue. Linguae bisulcae jactu crispo fulgere. — 
Pacuv. in Forcell. 

Tlie sense of rigid and brittle might well be a special appli- 
cation of the former one, because the unevennesses of a rigid 
surface obtrude themselves on our notice. But on the other 
hand it seems to arise from direct imitation of the sound of 
crushing something crisp. Fr. cresper y to crashe as a thynge 
dothe that is cryspe or britell betweene one’s teeth. — Palsgr. 
PI. D. kraspelUy to rustle. — Danneil. In like manner crump 
is used for the sound of crunching, and also for crisp or the 
quality of things that crunch between the teeth. 

Tib’s teeth the sugar-plums did crump , — 
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Farls 'baked wi* Ifuttcr 

Fu* crump that day. — Bums in Jam. 

Grumpy y short, brittle. — Hal. It is remarkable that here 
also is the same connexion with the sense of a crumpled or 
cnrly and wrinkled structure, as in the case of crisp. 

Crock. — Cruise. — Cruet. — Cresset. — Crucible. Du. kruycke^ 
G. krug, Dan. krukke, W. cregeriy an earthen vessel, pitcher, • 
jar. The Lith. kruzas {z =Fr.y), Fr. cruche, unite the fore- 
going with forms having a final ; Icel. krus, G. h'us, Du. 
kroes^ kruyse, a cup, drinking- vessel ; Hung, korso, E. cruse, 
cruise, a jar. 

Perhaps the original meaning may be a narrow-necked jar. 

Deep in a narrow-craiged pi" 

Lay many a dainty nut and fig. — Bam say in Jam. 

Bdiem. krk (dim. krcek) ; Pol. kark. Sc. crag, craig, a neck ; 
Bohcm. kriak, Russ. ko7'SHok (Palkovitsch), a crock or pitcher 
with a narrow neck. The Gael, has sgrog, the neck, krog, a 
pitcher. Lith. kragas, a can. 

The diminutives of the foregoing appellations of a jar are 
formed with dilTercnt terminations, giving rise to several 
words in the special significations, first of a vessel for con- 
taining oil, and then of a lamp, and secondly of a melting-pot. 

From the form cruse are derived the Fr. creuset, croiset, 
a crucible, cruzet, or cruet, a little earthen pot, wherein gold- 
smiths melt their silver, &c. — Cot. ; crassetum^ i. q. Picard. 
cracet, schmelz-tiegel (a crucible). — Dief. Sap. The loss of 
the s gives E. cruet, crewet, crevet, a phial or narrow-mouthed 
glass to hold oil or vinegar, a melting-pot. — B. 

In the sense of a lamp we have Rouchi crasse, crache, Du. 
kruysel, krosel, Fr, creuseul, croissel, a hanging lamp ; E. 
cresset, a largo lantern fixed on a pole. — B. Ir. criiisgin, a 
small pot or pitcher, craisgin oli, a pitcher of oil ; Gael, cruis- 
gin, an oil-lamp, a cruise. — Macleod. Fr. creusequin, a drink- 
ing-vessel, E. cruskin or cruske, coop of erthe. — Pr. Pm. The 
Greek diminutive termination ttov^o gives crucibolum, a 
night-lamp, and also a crucible or melting-pot. Creuscul, 
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croissol, lumiere de nuit, crueihulum. — Gloss, in Due. De 
noctu proferenti saepius extinguebat candelam, crucibolum, et 
oleum effuiidebat. — Ibid. Crucihohis^ kruse, kruselin, krug, 
beclicr. — Dief. Sup. 

The erroneous supposition of a derivation from crux^ a cross, 
appears as early as the AS. times. Scyphum meum deaura- 
• turn — quern crucibolum meum solitus sum vocare, qtlia signum 
crucis per transversum scyphi imprimitur interius cumquatuor 
angulis simili impressione protuberantibus. — Due. 

Crocus. The yellow flower from whence saffron is made. 
Lat. crocus, Gr. KpoKos, Gael, crock, W. cock, red. Hence 
the surname Oi'oker, a cultivator of saffron. ‘‘The crokers 
or saffron men do use an observation a little before the coming 
up of the flower.^' — Hollinshed in R. 

Croft. An inclosure adjoining a house. AS. croft, piiediobim. 
— Somner. Gael, croit, a hump, himch, a croft or small piece 
of arable land ; croiteir, a crofter, one holding a croft of land. 

Crone. 1. An old woman. 2. An old sheep, beginning to 
lose its teeth. 

In the former application it probably signifies a moaning, 
muttering creature. Gael, cronan, a dull note, low murmur- 
ing sound, humming of a bee, purring of a cat, &c. Sc. crone, 
croon, a hollow, continued moan. 

In the second application it is the It. carogtia, Fr. charogne, 
Du. karonie, kronie, a carcase, carrion, then applied to an old 
sheep, ovis vetula rejicula — Kil., ein faul Thier — Dief. Sup., 
in cadaver. Perhaps indeed the application to an old woman 
has the same origin. “ An old carrion.’' 

Crook. — Crouch. A word of almost infinite connexions. 
Pol. kruk, a hook, crook ; Icel. kraki, a hook ; Du. kroke, a 
fold, wrinkle, curl ; Dan. krog, a hook, crook, corner ; Gael. 
crocan, a hook, crook ; crock, hang ; Ir. crock, gallows ; 
crochaim, to hang ; W. croca, erwea, crooked ; crogi, to hang ; 
Fr. croc, a grapple or great hook, crochu, hooked, bowed down- 
wards or inwards. 

The fundamental meaning of the word is to contract, and 

2 D 2 
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the origin seems preserved \n the Bohem. krhy a neck. See 
Crag. Then as the neck affords an apt type of contraction, 
hrcitiy to contract, to crook, curve, crumple, wrinkle, krciti se, 
to shrink, shrivel, pucker ; kreCy ssfcrek, cramp, spasm ; Russ. 
korvluiy cramp, spasm; korchity to draw in (retrecir), korchitsyay 
to shrink, to become stiff, to crook. The E. crouch is essentially 
the same 'word. It signifies to draw the body together in* 
taking a submissive attitude. Comp. Fr. erochuy bowed down- 
wards. Sc. crouchicy a humpback ; Icel. kroknUy to be con- 
tracted or stiffened, or even killed, with cold. 

Gr. KpiKoSy a ring, link, hook, or anything ^curved, leads to 
Icel. kringry hringry a whirl, a ring ; Sw. kringlay a circle, 
and unites the present series with the forms cranky crinkle y &c. 

In Lith., as in G. raclmiy the jaws, throat, the guttural is 
loot, and an initial r alone remains ; riiku or runkuy mktiy to 
contract, shrink ; raukuy a fold, a wrinkle. Corresponding 
forms are exhibited in Lat. ruguy a wrinkle ; Gael, rocy a curl, 
wrinkfe, plait ; Icel. hruckr, a wrinkle ; E. rifcky a heap, 
crumpled mass ; rugged y wrinkled, uneven. 

Crop. AS. cropy top, bunch, craw of a bird. OE. croppe 
of an erbe or tree, cima, coma, capillamentum. — Pr. Pm. The 
fundamental meaning is probably exhibited in the Gael, crapy 
cnapy a knob, knot, boss, a little hill ; W. croby erwby a round 
hunch ; eruby a swelling out ; It. groppoy a knot, knob, bunch. 
— FI. The word is then applied to different things of a 
rounded or protuberant form, the top of a llill or of a plant, 
the crop or projecting stomach of a bird, &c. 

Fr. cropcy croupe, the top or knap of a hill ; la croupe du 
do8y the ridge of the back, and thence croupe. It. groppa, the 
rump or rounded haunches of an animal ; E. croup, the craw, 
the belly, also the buttock or haunch — Hal. ; Sw. kropp, the 
top of anything, the solid mass of the animal frame or body ; 
kroppug, gibbous, humped ; Lat. corpus. Or perhaps as the 
G. krop/ is applied in a contemptible sense to the human 
stomach (Kiittner), the designation may be extended to the 
trunk or body, of which the belly is the principal member. 
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Du. crop^ the knob of the throat, the throat Jtself, “ dat stceckt 
my in den crop,'’ that sticks in my throat ; crop^ a swelling 
in the throat, goitre, the craw of a bird, stomach ; croppcn^ 
to cram, to thrust food into the throat (Biglotton), wheiiciS 
the E. crop-fuU, cram-full, as in G. gtpfropft voll, from 
pfropfon, to cram. G. kropfy the craw of a bird, goitre, wen ; 
• the head of vegetables, as koliUhropfy salat- kropf ; hvjyf-salluty 
Du. krop van salaety cabbage-lettuce ; then anything bunchy 
or ill grown or small of its kind ; sidi kropf en^ to grow amiss, 
grow crooked; kriipfen siehy to crook oneself. — Schmeller. 
Icel. kroppnay to stiffen or contract with cold ; Fr. croupivy to 
crooch, stoop, go double — Cot. ; to croiipy to stoop, to crouch. 
—Hal. 

The crop of a vegetable is the top, and thence the whole 
j)art above ground ; the crop and root, or crop and more, are 
frequently contrasted with each other in OE. Hence to crop 
is to bite or gather the foliage or fruit. A crop of corn is the 
whole annual growth, and tlie sense being thus generalised 
the term is equally apj^lied to the growth of roots, when that 
is tlic important part of the vegetables ; a crop of turnips or 
of carrots as well as of grass or fruit. 

It is remarkable that parallel with many of the foregoing 
forms, with an initial Ar, are a series of similar meaning with 
a simple /c. See Cuddle. Thus we have in E. the crop or 
cop of a hill ; Bav. koppeUy the crop or bushy part of h tree, 
koppeuy to crop ©r cut off the crop or cop of a tree ; G. kohl- 
kopf-sallat as kropf-sallat above cited. The same root 
may be traced in the Fin. kapoy a bundle of straw, &c., kuppuy 
a bubble, tumour, swelling (comp. OHG. chropf, a bladder — 
Schilter) ; kupii, the crop of a bird, belly of animals ; kaolin 
knpuy a head of cabbage. 

Cross. Fr. croixy It. croccy Sp. kruZy Icel. krossy G. kreuzy 
Du. krutjs. AU from the Lat, cruxy a cross for the punishment 
of malefactors ; and that not directly from crooky to curve, 
but through the intermediation of the notion of hanging ; Gael. 
crocatiy a hook, crochy hang ; Ir. crochainiy to hang, and crochy 
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as Lat. cruXy ar gallows^ an erection for hanging a 
man on. 

From crux are many derivatives : cniciare, to torture, cru- 
^ade, Mid. Lat. cruciatay Du. kruys-merty an expedition from 
religious motives, in which the soldiers took the badge of the 
cross ; crucify y &c. 

Crotchet. — Crocket. Fr. crochet y dim. of croc, a little hook, * 
and hence a note in music, from the hook-like symbol by wliicli 
they were marked. Fr. crochety crochue, a quaver in music. 
Then as a person playing music appears to carry in his brain 
the typo of what he is playing, a crotchet is a fixed imagina- 
tion. a des crochiies dans la tetCy his head is full of 

crotches. — Cot. 

As a good harper stricken far in years 
Into whose cunning hands the gout does fall. 

All his old crotchets in his brain he bears. 

But on his harp plays ill or not at all. — Davies in R. 

A crjotchet or crocket is also an ornamental excrescence 
in Gothic architecture like a twisted tress of hair, from Du. 
krokcy a curl. 

And bellyclie ycorven 
With crotchets on corners. — P. P. credo. 

Crouch. A cross, as in crutched friars, the crossed friars, or 
friars who wore a cross ; crouch mass, a festival in honour of 
the holy cross. To crouch, to mark with the sign of the cross. 
And said his orisons as is usage. 

And crouchid hem and bade God shuld hem bless. 

To Crouch. To stoop, to bow the body together. Icel. kro- 
kinn, crooked, bowed down, hrokna, to be contracted or stiff- 
ened with cold ; at sitia i eirnc kruku, to crouch down on one’s 
heels. W. erweau, to bow, to curve ; erwewd, a round squat, 
a person crouched together. Prov, E. cruckle, to bend, to 
stoop. — Hal. 

Croup. A disease in the throat of young children, in which 
the throat is contracted and a harsh screaming cough pro- 
duced. Gael, emp, contract, shrink; crupadh, contraction, 
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slirliiking, shrivelling ; the croup. But perhaps the idea of 
contraction, expressed by the syllable crupy is derived from 
the harsh sound of struggling for breath through a contracted 
windpipe, and not vice versa, so that the name of the diseaiiO' 
would be direct from an imitation of the sound produced, ^-iid 
this would agree with the principle on which the notion of 
contraction or compression, expressed by the syllable crooky 
has above been explained. 

Bohem. chrapatiy climpatiy to snort ; chrapawyy hoarse, 
chropoty snorting, hoarseness, chroptili (rocheln), to struggle 
for breath, to sob ; Pol. chrobotacy to grate, jar, rattle, chra-* 
panicy rattling fn the tliroat ; chmpliwyy shrill, harsh, hoarse ; 
clivapy nostrils of a horse. 

Goth, hropjany Icel. hropay Sc. roupy to cry. Sc. roup is 
also used in the sense of hoarseness and of the disease croup, 
— Jam. To croup y to croak. — Hal. 

Crow. — Crouk. A direct imitation of the cry of different 
birds. Q . krdheny to crow like a cock ; krdchzeny to. croak ; 
Du. kraeyeiiy to crow or to croak or caw ; Lat. crocire ; It. 
crocciolare ; Fr. croasser / Gr. KpoD^eiv; Bohem. krokatiy to 
croak. From Du. kraeyen is formed kraeycy a crow. In like 
manner from croak the Icel. has krakcy a raven, krakiy a crow. 
Lith. krauktiy to croak, krauklysy a crow, NF. a crouk, — Hal. 

Crowd. — Crowder. The crowd or fiddle was recognised by 
the Romans as a British instrument. 

Jlomaausqiie lyrfi plaiidat tibi, Barbaras harpa, 

Graecus Acliilliaca ; crotta Britanna placet. 

Tortunatus in Due. 

Named from the hollow sounding board. W. erwthy a hollow 
protuberance, bulge, belly, fiddle; crothy a bulge, a womb, 
crothiy to bulge. Gael, croity a hump, cruity a harp, fiddle ; 
Ir. cruity a hunch, also a crowd or fiddle. 

Crowd. 2. — Curd. A crowd is a lump or mass of people ; 
curds or crudsy as it was formerly written, are milk coagulat- 
ed or driven into lumps ; to cruddUy to coagulate or curdle ; 
to crowd or huddle. To croodle (to draw oneself together into 
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a lump from cold or otherwise), to cower, crouch, cuddle, also 
to feel cold. — Hal. 

W. erwd^ a round lump ; Bohem. hriida, a clod, a lump, 
ht udka, a clot ; Pol. gruda, griidka, a clod, snowball ; E. crotcy 
a clod of earth. — Hal. Fr. crotteSy E. crottleSy the lumpy 
dung of sheep, goats, &c. ; crottleSy crnttleSy crums, broken 
pieces ; to< end thy to curdle ; cridy a dwarf, W, crwty crwtyny 
a little dumpy fellow. 

To crowd is to gather to a lump, hence to thrust, to push. 
Du. kruyderiy krmjeriy truderc, protrudere, propellere. — Kil. 
Crowdyn or showyn (shove) impello. — Pr. Pm. To crowd is 
still used in Suffolk in the sense of driving in a crowd-harrow 
or wheel-barrow (Du. kruy-tvagen) . — Forby. In Amis and 
Amilown a crowd-wain. 

Then Arnoraunt crud Sir Amiloun 
Through many a cuntre up and down. — Way. 

The word signifying a lump or clod is used in the same way 
to express the notion of thrusting, in the Bohenu hntdeny tlie 
intercalary month, in G. schaltmonat, from schaltcn, to shove. 

The double form of the Du. krmjdeny hruyen shows the ra- 
dical identity of the E. et^owd and crew or cracy signifying a 
clump of people. Lith. kruway a heap, as of stones, straw, or 
people. 

Crown. Lat. corona, W. erwUy round, circular ; crynfaeny 
a pebble, a round stone ; crynoiy to collect together, to draw 
to a mass, crynyriy a globule ; Ir. cruiny round, eruinncy the 
globe of the earth ; cruinnighiniy to collect ; Gael, cruriy the 
boss of a shield, a crown, garland ; cruinUy round, globular ; 
eruinnCy the globe, cruinneachany any round heap. 

Crucible. See Crock. 

Crude. — Cruel. Lat. crudusy bloody, raw, unripe, unfeel- 
ing ; crudelisy hard, cruel, severe ; cruentuSy bloody, cruel ; 
cruor, blood. Euss. krov\ Bohem. krewy W. craUy Ir. cruy 
Lith. kraujaSy blood. Bret, krizy raw, cruel. 

Cruise. To sail up and down. Du. kruisseuy from krttis ; 
Fr. croiser, from croix ; Dan. krydse, from krydsy a cross. 
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Crum. A small morsel of bread. AS. crume, Gael, criom.. 

• ^ 

pick, bite, nip, nibble; criomag, a small bit, shred, tatter; 
criomagaichy crumble ; Berri. gremillery to crumble, gremillons, 
groumignonsy crums. The cmm or soft part of bread (in 
which sense the PI. D. krom is also used — Danneil) is the part 
which is easily crumbled. 

Crump, — Crumple. Cmmp-hacky hump-back ; crump or 
crmiple-footedy club-footed, to crumple, to draw up into 
wrinkles; Sw. hrumpeuy shrunk, contracted, numbed. AS. 
crumby crump, crymhig, bowed, bent; G. krumniy W. crom, 
enemy crooked, crymuy to bend, crook, stoop ; Sc. crummy y a 
cow wdth a crumpled horn. The fundamental image, in accord- 
ance with the views explained under Crab, should be a lump, 
round mass, or projection, from whence the ideas of contraction, 
bending, crookedness, readily follow. Now in the fonner 
sense we have W. erwb, a hump, E. croop-hacky a hump-back, 
and with the nasal, crump y the projection of the haunches, 
rump. — Hal. Lith. krumplySy a knuckle ; Bohem. kruy%pley a 
potato. 

On the other hand the idea of curliness or roughness of 
surface is frequently connected with that of rigidity, and both 
are expressed by a direct representation of the sound made 
in crushing a rigid and brittle substance. And crunij), as was 
shown mider Crisp, is taken for such a noise and the quality 
of things which give rise to it. 

To Crunk or Cvonkle. To cry like a crane or heron. Lith. 
kranktiy to make a harsh noise, to snort, croak ; krunkinti, 
krankinti, to croak. 

Crupper. Fr. croupiere, the strap passing over the croupe 
or rump of a horse to hold back the saddle. Fr. croupey the 
top of a hill, ridge of the back, rump of a horse. Porter en 
croupe, to carry behind one on horseback. Prov. E. crump, 
the rump. See Crop. 

To Crush. From a representation of the noise of crushing 
a hard or brittle body. Fr. croissir, to crack or crash or 
crackle as wood that is ready to break, — Cot. It. crosciare. 
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croscercy to squash, crash, (jrush, squeeze, but properly to fall 
violently as a sudAen storm of rain or hail upon the tiles, and 
therewithal to make a clattering loud noise ; to crick as green 
wyood ; croscio d^aqnay a sudden shower. — Flor. Lith. krusztiy 
to crush, to grind ; kruszay hail, sleet ; krusziinne (graupe), 
meal, grots ; nnhrmztiy to grind off the husks of corn, espe- 
cially barjiey (It. crumiy bran ?). Hanover, krossehiy to crush 
break to bits. 

Crust. Lat. crustily the hard outward coat of anything. In 
all probability from the sound of crunching a crust of bread. 
Bohem. cliraustatiy to crunch (knarrend init Zalincn zermal- 
men) ; chrastUy the crust of a wound ; cliraste%y the corncrake ; 
ckrausty a beetle, insect with a crusty covering ; chrustackay 
gristle. See Gristle. Bret., with an inversion of the conso- 
nants, tromkeriy crust of a wound, scab. Gael, rusgy rind, 
8lan,*hu8k, bark; Bret, rusky bark; E. rusky a hard crust, 
crust baked crisp. 

Crutch. G. kruckcy Du. krucky Lith. knikcy It. gruccia, a 
crutch; croccicy croccieitey crosslcts, little crosses, a bishop’s 
crosier, the cross bars of the hilt of a sword, also crouches or 
crutchets for lame men to go with. The meaning of the word 
then is obviously a staff wdth a cross bar at the top for the 
support of the arm. Crutch was also used in tlie sense of 
cross. See Cross. 

To Cry. Imitative of a shrill sudden exertion of the voice. 
It. gridarcy Fr. crier y G. schreien. Du. sejireyy clamor et 
fletus, ejulatus. As a shrill cry is the natural expression of a 
high degree of pain, tlic word passes on to signify the shedding 
of tears, the most general expression of pain of any kind. In 
like manner the verb to weep comes from AS. wopy the pri- 
mary meaning of which is simply outcry. 

Crypt. It. criqHay a hollow vault, a church under-ground, 
a lurking den or secret sink under-ground. — Flor. Doubtless 
from KpvTTTiOy to hide, being primarily used for performing in 
safety the religious services of the early Christians. Ac per 
cryptas et latibula cum paucis Christiania per eum conversis 
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mysterium solennitatis diei domii^ici clanculo cclebrabat/’ — 
Greg, of Tours in Due. In qua Basilica est crypta abditis- 
sima.’’ — Ibid. 

Cub. The young of animals of certain kinds, as of dogs^ 
bears, foxes. Icel. hohhi^ a seal, vitulus inarinus. (Dan. 
sselhund.) 

Cubit. Lat. cubitus, ciihitum, Gr. kv^ltov, the .elbow or 
bending of the arm. From a root cub, signifying crook or 
bend, seen in Gael, cub, crouch, stoop, shrink ; cubach, bent, 
hollowed, in Gr. Kvirrio, to stoop, Lat. cubare, to lie down, pro- 
perly, to bow down. 

Cucking-stool."^ A chair on which females for certain offences 
were fastened and ducked in a pond. The chair was some- 
times in the form of a close-stool [which] contributed to in- 
crease the degradation.^^ — Halliwell. Manx cugli, excrement 
in children's language. Icel. hilia, caccare. Cukkynge or py- 
synge vesselle — scaphium. — ^Pr. Pm. ‘‘ Similiter malam cer- 
visiam faciens, aut in cathedral ponebatur stercoris, qut iiij. 
sol. dabat prepositis.^' — Domesday B. in Way. It was also 
called goging-stooL A. Sax. gong-stole, a close-stool. 

Cuckold. Cuckolled, treated in the way that the cuckow 
(TiUt. cnculus) serves other birds, viz. by laying an egg in 
their nest. 

Cuckow. G. kuchuck, Lat. cuculiis. Sc. gowk, Du. Jeuyek- 
kuck, kock-kock. — Kil. From the cry. 

Cucumber. Fr. concombre, coucombre, — Cot. Lat. cucumis, 
— meris, a cucumber ; It. cocomero. 

Cud. — ftuid. To chew the cud is to chew the contents of 
the stomach, which in ruminating animals are thrown up into 
the mouth again for that purpose. It is called quid in Surrey, 
whence a quid of tobacco is a small piece of tobacco kept in 
the mouth like the cud of a ruminating cow. 

AS. cud, rumen — Somner ; cud, the inner part of the throat 
in beasts. — B. Goth, quithd, the womb; Icel. quidr, the 
womb, paunch, maw ; at missa quidinn, Dan. miste inavm, in 
Surrey to lose the quid, a disease in cattle equivalent to Bailey’s 
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cudlost. In like manner in Lat. ruminoy to cliew cud, from 
rumeiiy the paunch. “Ego rumorem parvifacio dum sit rw- 
nie7i qui implmniy^ so long as I am able to fill my belly. Icel. 

quiddy to fill one’s belly, quidadr^ satisfied, full. Ein. kohtUy 
the womb, maw, especially of ruminating animals ; Esthon. 
kdhty the belly. Sc. kytey the stomach, belly. 

The Deil cut atf thair hands quoth he 
That crarnd your kytes sae strutc yestreen. 

Wife of Auchtermuiy. 

To Cuddle. Prov. E. ci'etcdhy to crouch together, to croodle, 
to cower, to crouch, to cuddle, also to feel cold ; to cniddhy to 
crowd or huddle. — Hal. To crewdle or croodlcy to crouch to- 
gether like frightened chickens on the sight of a bird of prey. 
— Wilbraham. Croodhy to lie close and snug as pigs or pup- 
pies in their straw. — Forby. From crowdy to press. To 
eruttfey cruddUy to stoop. — Holloway. 

Now to cuddle is used exactly in the sense indicated by 
Forby or Wilbraham. 

Or have you marked a partridge quake. 

Viewing the towring falcon nigh ; 

She cuddles low beneath the brake, 

Nor would she stay nor dare she fly.— Prior in R. 

They hopped from spray to spray. 

They billed, they chirped all day. 

They cuddled close all night. 

The existence moreover of forms like cruddl^^TiA. cuddle (one 
of which begins with a mute and a liquid, and in the other 
the liquid is omitted), either in the same or in related dialects, 
is a phenomenon of very frequent occurrence. We may cite 
E. scamble and scramble ; stamp and stramp ; coo and crooy 
like a dove ; to cuff and cliffy to strike — Hal. ; cob and clohy 
clay for building cottages ; Bav. koppezen and kroppezeriy to 
belch ; Du. konkeleii and kronkeleny to crinkle, kodscy kudsey 
and knodse, knudscy a club kauwen and knauwerty to chew, 
gnaw ;* koesteren and kloestereuy to cherish, pamper ; Fr. </«- 
zouy glazouy a sod ; Du. stobbcy Fris. strobbey a stub ; E. specklcy 
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Sw. sprecJcla ; E. speak, G. sprechm ; E. pin, Sc. prin ; Lat. 
scopa, E. scrub ; Bohem. hapati, krapati, to drip ; Lat. can-^ 
cer, Bret, krank ; W. ceg, Icel. kok, the throat ; Bohem. krk. 
Sc. crag, the neck ; G. kegel, Pol. kregle, ninepins ; G. winkel, 
a corner, E. wrinkle ; Du. toiggelen, motitare, E. wriggle; 
Lat. coaxare, E. croak y Lith. kumpas, E. crump, crooked ; 
E. cob, W. dob, a lump ; Buss, puk, Gael, pluk, a bunch ; E. 
chink, Du. klinche, a slit, cleft ; E. gingle, Gael, gliong ; Fr. 
quincailler, Rouchi clincailler, to tinkle, E. chink and clink, to 
tinkle ; chatter and clatter ; Sp. casco, Lang, closco, a scull ; 
Fr. cosse, Bret, clos, a husk ; W. coch, Gael, crock, red ; Fr. 
crueheter and chuchcter ; brimbeloter and bimbelotm \ — Cot. 

In like manner I believe the loss of an r has converted 
cruddJe into cuddle. 

Cudgel. Du. kodse, kudse, a club, knobbed stick ; knodse, 
kmidse, a knotted stick, knodsen, knudsen, tundere, contun- 
dere, batuere. — Kil. The origin is probably a form like It. 
cozzarc, to knock. 

Cue. Fr. queue, a tail. The last words of the preceding 
speech, written with the speech of an actor in order to let him 
know when he is to come on the stage. 

Cuff. It. schiaffo, a cuff, buffet, whirret or ckip with the 
hand on the cheek. — FI. The cuff of a sleeve is the flap or 
part that flaps or claps back. The Dan. has klap; a flap, as 
the flap of a table ; Sw. klaff, a flap, anything that hangs 
broad and loose, 'as the flap of a glove or a hat, the cuff of a 
coat. This with an s prefixed and the I converted into an i, 
after the It. pronunciation, would give schiaffo. In like man- 
ner tlie Sp. golpc signifies a blow and also the flap of a pocket. 

Cuirass. Fr. cuirasse ; It. corazza, quasi coriacea, made of 
leather, from Lat. corium, a skin. — Diez. So Lat. lorica, a 
cuirass, from lorum, a strap. O. Fr. cuirie, Port, coura, a 
leather jerkin ; coura^a, a cuirass ; couro, a hide, skin. 

To Cull. To pick out. Fr. cueillir, to gather. Lat. colli- 
gere, from legere, to gather. Cullers are the worst of a flock 
culled out for disposal. 
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Cullender. — CulUs. A crillender or colander is a strainer, 
from Lat. colare^ to strain ; Fr. couler, to run (of liquids), to 
flow. Sp. colar, to strain or filter ; colada, lye, strained ashes 
*for washing ; cohdera, a colander or strainer. So from sea- 
m/je, scavenger y from passage, passenger, &c. 

CuJlis, Fr. coulis, strained juice of meat, &c. 

Cully. * Properly the entertainer or companion of a courta 
zan. A leacher whom a courtezan or jilt calls her cully. — B. 
From Fr. couille, testicle, penis. Thence a fool, a soft-headed 
fellow, one who may be easily led by the nose or put upon. — B. 
To cully one, to make a tool of, impose upon, or jilt him. — B. 

IVicks to cully fools. — Pomfret in li. 

See Cozen. 

Culm. This term is now applied to the kind of coal found 
not in solid lumps but in a loose powdery condition. The 
proper meaning is smut, and the latter name is given in Pem- 
brokeshire to a superficial layer of coal in a still more imper- 
fect (condition than culm. Culme of smeke — fuligo.’^ — 
Pr. Pm. 

Thanne Pacience perceyved of pointes of this cote, 

That were coloniy thorugh coveitisc and unkyndc dcsiryng. — P. P. 

Colmie, black, foul, dirty ; hecohned, blackened. — King Horn. 
Probably connected with coUow or colly, smut, soot. 

Culprit.' The name by which a prisoner on his trial is ad- 
dressed when he has pleaded not guilty. Probably a corrup- 
tion of culpat. for culpatus, the term for a person accused in 
the old Law Latin. 

Cunning. See Con. 

Cup. Fr. coupe. It, coppa, Du. hop, Bret. g6h, hop, shop. 
The notion of a roimd projection and of something hollow are 
often expressed by the same word, which is often taken from 
the sound of a blow, and especially a blow on a hollow body. 
Thus we have seen boss, a lump or projection, and boss, hollow. 
The G. napf, Lang, nap, a bowl or porrenger, is a slight varia- 
tion of hnopf, a knob or knop, and both meanings are united 
in W. cnapen, a knob, a bowl, while the origin of the word 
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seems a representation of the sound of a h\o^ or a thing break- 
ing ; E. knaj), to snap, to strike. — Hal. 

Now the G. signifies both cup and cop, or top, knob, 
head ; hopfcheriy a tea-cup, kopf, a cupping-glass. The deve- 
lopment of the meaning is well illustrated in the Fin. kopisia, 
to resound from a blow ; kopina, the sound of a blow ; kojno, 
-impty, sounding as an empty vessel ; hoppa^ anything concave 
or hollow, as the box of a harp, the cup of a pipe. On the 
other hand, as in the case of holl and hucklc^ we are led to the 
image of a bubble, as the type of anything round and promi- 
nent, swollen, hollow. Fin. kuppoy — — ?/, a bubble, boil, 
tumour; kiipiciy swelling, puffed; kupUy the crop of birds, 
head of a cabbage ; kupukka, anything globular ; huppiy a 
cup, kuppatay to bleed by cupping. 

Cupboard. A cupboard, originally cup-hur or cup-hower, a 
hur or receptacle for cups, altered, when the latter element 
was no longer used in the sense of receptacle, into cup-board, 
led. bury cclla penuaria ; uti-haVy a separate place outside 
a house for keeping victuals : fata-bury a wardrobe. AS. 
cumena-bury a guest-chamber. See Bower. 

Cupel. Fr. coupelUy a coppell, the little ashen pot or vessel 
wherein goldsmiths melt or fine their metals. — Cotgr. From 
coupey a cup. 

Cupola. It. cupolay a round vaulted chapel behind the chan- 
cel ; some use it for any round arch or vault of a chufeh or 
copped steeple.— FI. CupOy deep, hollow, high. A modification 
of the root which gives cup and cop. Fr. coupeauy the top 
or head of a thing, coupcan de la tetCy the crown of the 
head. 

Cur. Du. korrCy a house dog, properly a small dog. W. 
coVy a dwarf, then applied to anything small of its kind ; cor- 
hwyad (dwarf-duck), a teal ; coriar (dwarf-hen), a partridge ; 
corlan (dwarf-court), a sheep-fold ; coravoiiy a rivulet ; corgi, 
a small dog, cur. 

Curb. — Curve.— Curvet. Fr. courbei', to crook, bow, arch ; 
courbette, a small crooked rafter, the curvetting of a horse. 
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Gael, crwjo, contract, crouoh, shrink ; cnib^ crouch, sit, squat ; 
cmhadh, bending ; Manx crib^ curb, contract, shrink ; Ir. 
cmbadhy to bend or make crooked. From the Celtic root is 
^jat. curvuSy crooked. W. erwb, a Tound hunch ; crwbach^ 
a hook, crook ; crybwchy shrunk, crinkled. The insertion of 
the nasal gives AS. crumby crumpy crymhig, crooked; G. 
hrnmm^ crooked ; Gael, cronfty bend, bow, stoop. 

Curd. Formerly spelt crud^ the lumpy part of coagulated 
milk. See Crowd. 

Cure. Lat. enra^ care ; originally probably sorrow, lament- 
ation, as wo sec that the E. sorrotv is the equivalent of G. 
sorgCy diligence, care, sorrow ; sorgeriy to tate care of. The 
origin is preserved in Fin. l urisia, voce strepo stridente, inde 
murmuro vel a^gre fero, quirito ut in fans. It must thus be 
considered a relation of Lat. (pieroTy to complain. Fin. Jenrina, 
stridor, murmur, kiirjay wretched, sad, miserable. Icel. kurr, 
murmur, complaint, grating ; kurniy to coo as a dove, to 
murmur. 

Curfew. Fr. couvrefeUy courefeUy Lat. ignitegiurriy the no- 
tice for covering or putting out lights at a certain hour in 
the evening. 

Item quod nullus tabernarius seu braciator teneat tabernam suam apertam 
post horam ignitegii. — Lib. Alb. 1. 251. 

Curl. Formerly crull, Du. krol, krolle, curl. Dim. of 
kroke, concinnus, coma muliebris, also a bending, curvature. 
— Kil. The Norwegian dialect preserves the dim. kroklc, PI. 
D. krukel, a curl ; krukeluy krulleuy to curl, furl from Fr. 
fardeler. 

Curlieu. Fr. courlis ; 0, Fr. corlieu, — Cot. Berri. querlu. 
Probably from the shrill cry of the bird. Euss. kurluikat\ 
to cry like a crane. 

Curmudgeon. The quotations in Richardson seem to leave 
little doubt that it is from corn-mtidgin, a dealer in corn. The 
dealers in corn were the most unpopular persons in times of 
scarcity, as they were always supposed to be keeping up the 
price of corn by their avarice. 
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The aediles curule hung up 12 brazen shields made of the fines that cer- 
tain corn-mudgins paid for liourding up their grain.— Holland’s Livy. 

Currant. Raisins de Corinthe ; the dried small grapes of 
the Greek inlands. Then applied to our own sour fruit ef 
somewhat similar appearance. 

Curry. — Currier. Curry in the sense of dressing skins has 
very naturally been derived from coriuniy a hidci; wlirncp 
coriarius might well signify a dresser of hides. It. cuoiaro 
a currier. Butit is certain that the derivation is very diff rent. 
The origin is the It. corredare, to prepare, set out, to rig u 
ship, set out a bride ; Sp. conrear, to prepare wool for working 
by oiling it ; Fr: conroycr^ to curry or dress leather, to rough- 
hew timber, to work anything thoroughly. From the same 
root compounded with ad instead of con is It. arredarey to 
garnish, equip a ship ; Fr. arrayer, E. array. 

The simple form of the verb is seen in Icel. rciday^to set 
out, prepare, push forwards ; Dan. redcy to prepare, arrange ; 
at rede sit haary to comb one’s hair. Hence redcy ready. 

To Curry. 2. To carry a horsCy is only a special application 
of the sense of dressing or working anything thoroughly. 
^^To rub down, comb and dress him.” — B. 

Et frote et conroie ct estrille. 

Li vilaius son roncin atorne 

Fab. et Contes. 3. 198.^ 

To curry favour is a proverbial expression corrupted«from 
“curry favel.” .Fr. etriller fauveaUy to curry the chesnut 
horse. “Tel ^trille Fauveau que puis le mord,” the ungrate- 
ful jade bites him that docs him good. — Cot. It was usual 
to make a proper name of the colour of a horse, and to speak 
of the animal as Bayard, Dun, Lyard (Fr. liarty grey), Ball 
(whitefaced), Favel (Fr. Fauveau, from fauvCy fallow), and 
any of these was taken proverbially for horse in general. 

“ Dun is in the mire.” “ AYho so bold as blind Bayard P ” 

When the meaning of Favel in the proverb was no longer 
understood, the sense was made up by the substitution of 
favour. 

2 B 
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Curse. AS. corsian, to exeoraie by the sign of the cross. In 
Fr. we find sacrer used both in the senses of consecrating or 
execrating. An appeal to the Deity is made in both cases, 
but in the one case he is called on to execute vengeance on. 
tho devoted object, in the other it is offered to his gracious 
acceptance. So Icel. biota, to consecrate and to curse. The 
eorsned av curse-mouthful of the AS. is spoken of by Blacky 
stone in a manner that shows tlie connexion of the two ideas. 
“ The corsned, or morsel of execration, being a piece of cheese 
or bread, wliich was consecrated with a form of exorcism, 
desiring of the Almighty that it mig’ht cause convulsions and 
paleness, and find no passage if the man was really guilty, but 
might turn to health and nourishment if he were innocent. — 
Commentaries. 

^ CtL^l. — Curtail. From Fr. co?irt, short, with a modifica- 
tion of the termination ard, seen in Bayard, dastard, drunk- 
ard, is fonned eoiiriault, courtaiit, Mid. Lat. cuvtaldus, E. curtal, 
havdng a docked tail. To curtail is a different word, from court 
tailler, to cut sliort. 

Curtain. Fr. courtine, It. cortina, the hangings of a court, 
as I^at. anhmm from aula, — Skinner. A more likely origin 
is the Wallach. cortu, a tent, a structure in fact consisting of 
one large curtain. In like manner It. tenda, a tent, tenda da 
letto, a bed curtain ; ahar la tenda, to undraw the curtains. 
The 'Gr. %elt, a tent, corresponds to the E. tilt, the curtain or 
covering of a waggon or the like. Fin. telia, velum quodvis 
obductum, tejitorium, cmlum pensile in nuptiis, a tent, cur- 
tain, &c. 

Curtsy. Fr. courtiser, to court, entertain with all compli- 
ments or offices of respect and observance ; courtoisie, cour- 
tesy, civility. — Cot. But I am inclined to believe that the 
word fundamentally signifies to cross oneself, put oneself into 
the reverent position of those who make the sign of the cross. 
It is commonly pronounced curchy, and in Pembrokeshire a 
girl is told to make her crutch or curch. It. far croce, star 
colic hraccia in croce, to cross the arms on the breast (often 
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joined with bowing or kneeling),, as an attitude of reverence. 
— La Crusca ; riverenza^ a curtsy or bending to another with 
the knee. — FI. Faire reverence a, to arise, give place, make 
courtesie, vaile bonnet unto ; to solicit with cap and knee.~ 
Cot. 

Curve. See Curb. 

Curvet. Fr. courhettey the prancings of a managed horse, 
in which he bends his body together and springs out. 

Cushion. Fr. coumin. It. coscino, cmcino, G. k'dssen, Icel. 
hoddi, a cushion. See Cod. 

Custom. It. coHtume^ Fr. coiisUime, coutnme, Sp. costumbre, 
from co7isuetndo, consnetudinisy through the medium, as Diez 
supposes, of a softened form consueltimoi. So from mamuetudoy 
Sp. inansedumhrey Port, mansedume. 

Cut. W. cwtty a little piece, a cut, a gobbet ; cwttws^ a cut 
or lot ; ewty a short tail ; ctoUogiy to curtail, ^jj^ridge ; catty a 
little piece or gobbet. Turk. kat\ a cutting, kafety to cut ; 
kif ay a piece, a segment. Gael, ngady lop, prune, out off ; 
sejathy cut off, injure, destroy ; G. schaden, Icel. skadduy to 
take away part, to injure, skadiy loss, skaday to hurt ; skaddf', 
mutilated. 

Cutler. Fr. couteliery a maker of knives, from couteauy form- 
erly written comteaUy coulteaUy It. coltelloy Venet. coideloy a 
knife, the r of which last has perhaps passed into the s of 
Cousteau, But this is not necessary, as an example of the 
same change in the opposite direction is seen in the 0. Fr. 
coulire for cousti'Cy a sexton, from custos. 

Lat. cutter y cultellns, W. cyllely a knife. 

Cutlas. — Curtal-axe. It. coltello and the augmentative eoUeU 
lacci^ become in the Venetian dialect co7'teloy a knife, and cor- 
telazoy a pruning-kiiife or bill. Hence the OE. courtelaSy and 
with that striving after meaning, which is so frequent a cause 
of corruption, curtal-axe, Fr. coutelas, a cuttelas or courtelaSy 
or short sword. — Cot. 

Cuttle fish. Fr. cornet, a sea-cut or cuttle-fish, — Cot. Du. 
see-kntte, W. mor-gyllelly the sea-knife, from the knife or 

2 E 2 
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feather-sliaped bone contaiiired in its body. In some parts of 
France it is called coustcau de mer. CotisteaUy the principal 
feather in a hawk’s wing, termed by our falconers cut or cut- 
tie, — Oot. 

Oymbal. Or. KVfx^aXov, a cymbal ; KVfjL/Sos, a cavity, hollow 
vessel, goblet. From an imitation of the sound of striking a 
hollow object. Compare Or. KOfxTreoi, to clank ; Fin. koptnuf 
the sound of a blow, kopanoy a hollow tree, sounding hollow 
when struck. Lat. eampana^ a bell ; Alb. kemhone^ a cattle- 
bell. A timbal is a word formed on the same plan with an 
initial t instead of h. 


D. 

Dab.- -Dabble. — Dawb. Dah^ a slap on the face, a dirty 
clout ; to dah^ to slap or strike ; to dabble (Du. dahben, dab- 
helen — Kil.), tfpsplash or stir about in the water and dirt. — 
B. The sound of a blow with something not resonant, as a 
lump eff soft clay or a wet cloth, is represented by the syllables 
dabj diby dub, as to dab a sore with a wet towel. The fre- 
quentative dabble represents the paddling sound of water 
agitated by the hands or feet. Then as the same word which 
represents the noise of a blow is commonly applied to the in- 
strument which produces it, dab is used to signify a small 
quantity of something soft, such a lump as may conveniently 
be thrown, as a dab of butter, of mortar, &c. ; a dabbet, a very 
small quantity ; a dab-wash, a small wash got up on a sudden. 
To darch is to cover a surface with dabs or portions of adhesive 
substance, to smear. In like manner from klak, representing 
the sound of a dab of something wet thrown against a wall, 
PI. D. klak, klaks, a certain portion of mortar or the^ like, 
which sticks when thrown against anything, a blot, a dab, 
a small lump of butter ; Jdik, kliks, a small lump ; klakken, 
to dawb. — Brem. Wort. 

A somewhat different application of the verb to dab gives 
the sense of pricking or striking a pointed instrument into a 
soft body. To dab in some parts of England is used, as dibble 
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in others, for making holes in a furrow with a pointed stick 
for the planting of seed. To dah^ to dauh, to peck as birds, to 
prick. — Jam. 

The thorn that dahs I’ll cut it down, 

Though fair the rose may be. 

So to job, to strike, hit, or peck, woA. job ,Johbet, a small piece 
or lump. Fr. dauber, doher, to beat, swiiidge, lamme. — Cot. 
In Dan. dohbe, Du. dohber, a float, the designation is taken 
from the bobbing up and down of the objedt ; dohberen, to 
rise and fall with the wave. — Halma. The term has the same 
meaning in tin; name of the dabclikk or dohchick, a water- 
fowl, which is constantly bobbing under Avater. 

A dah-hand is one who does a thing oflP-hand, at a single 
blow. So Laiigued. tapa, to strike, to do a thing skilfully 
and quickly. Aco’s estat loou tapat’’ (Jtoii, quick)^ cela a 
ete fait lestement. — Diet. Cast. Sec Dad. 2.* 

Dad. W. tad. Lap. dadda (in children’s language), father. 
Almost as universally spread as Baba or Papa. 

Dad. 2. — Dawd. This is a word precisely analogous to dab. 
It is used in the first instance to represent the sound of a 
blow. Dad, a blow, a thump — Hal. ; da^, daud, to thrash, 
dash, drive forcibly. — Jam. “He dadded to the door,” slam- 
med it to. “ He fell with a dad^ Also, to throw mire so as 
to bespatter, to dawb. Hence dad, dawd (as dab, dabhet, 
above), a large^piece, a lump, lunch. 

Daddock, daddick, rotten wood, is, I believe, the dim. of the 
above. It signifies wood in a state in which you can pick it 
bit from bit. Hence dadachy, decayed, tasteless. Daddle 
(colloquially), the hand, as the instrument of slapping or dad- 
ding. 

To Dade. — Dading-strings. To dade is applied to the first 
vacillating steps of a child. To dade a child, to teach him to 
)valk; dading strings, leading strings. It is in this senso 
that the word is used by Drayton in passages which Nares 
gives up as hopeless, and on which Jamieson puts a wholly 
false interpretation. 
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Which nourished and brought up at her most plenteous pap 
No sooner brought to dade^ but from her mother trips. — 

But eas’ly from her source as Isis gently dadc^. — Drayton. 

«To dade a child is then to teach him to walk, to lead him 
by the hand while he toddles or totters ; dadhig strings, lead- 
ing strings, by which he is held up while learning to walk. 
The origin seems to be a representation by the syllables dcu 
da, of the incoherent utterances which accompany the mus- 
cular exertions' of the infant. So in Galla, dadadagoda (to 
make dadada), to beat. — Tutschek. In the nursery language 
of France dada is the name given to a horse, the type of a(j- 
tivity in a chihrs imagination. Dada, a hobby-horse, Dadees 
in a more general sense is applied to all tlie proceedings of an 
infant. Souffrir a un enfant toutes ses dadtes,^^ to cocker 
or cokes him. — Cotgr. The frequentative to daddle or daidle 
is in use in the jN. of E. and Sc., signifying to walk unsteadily 
like a child. To daidle like a duck, to waddle. — Jam. To 
doddle ^diddle, toddle, are other variations. 

Quliiles dodUtig and todling 

Upon four pretty feet. — BiirePs Pilg. in Jam. 

And wlien liis forward strcngtii began to bloom 
To see him diddle up and down the room. — Jam. 

Serenius has to doddle along or dodh about,’^ to dodle 
— vacillarfe.’’ Fr. dodeliner, to rock or jog up and down, to 
dandle, loll, lull, fedle. , 

From the imperfect way of walking of a child the expres- 
sion is extended to signify an inefficient manner of doing any- 
thing or being slow about a thing. To dado, figuratively, to 
move slowly ; to daddle, to do anything imperfectly, to trifle, 
to toddle or waddle. — Hal. 

The nasal modification gives the It. dande, dading strings 
{amico sin dalle dande, a friend from infancy) ; E. dandle, to 
toss or nurse an infant ; Fr. dondeliner, as dodeliner, to rock 
or jog,; dondeliner de la tete, to nod or wag the head, to carry 
the head unsteadily — Cot. ; dandiner, to sway the body to 
and frb ; It. dondolare, to dandle or play the wanton as nurses 
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do with children, or children with. their baljes (dolls), to dally, 
loiter, idle ; also to dangle in the air, to rock or dandle. G. 
t'dndeln^ to trifle, toy, or play, loiter, linger ; tandy a toy, 
trifle ; kinder-tandy childish play ; Bav. tanderey, tantroijy 
foolish tricks ; Sc. dander or dandilly to saunter, go about i^ly, 
bewilder oneself. “He dandert out of the road,’’ lost his 
way. — Jam. Then metapliorically, dander, to talk incoher- 
ently. — Ilal. OHGr. tantaron, delirare ; Sp. tontear, to talk 
nonsense. Fr. dayidin. It. dondoJo, a ninny, foolish fellow. 

Daifodill. Corrupted from Lat. asjyhodeJns, Fr. aspliodile, 
aphrodilley the daflbdill, affbdill, or asphodill flower. — Cot. 

Dag. — Dagger. — Daggle. The syllable day or dig represents 
the noise of a blow with something sharp, then the instrument 
with which the blow is given, or anything of similar form. 
Bret, dagiy to stab ; OE. dag, to pierce. 

Dcrfe dyntys they dalte with dagrjande sperys. 

Mortc Arthiire iu llal. 

Fr. dagiie. It. daga, E. dagger, a short stabbing weapon. OE. 
dag, a small projecting stump of a tree, a sharp sudden pain, 
—ilal. 

Then in the sense of slashing with an edged tool “ poun- 
soned and dagged clothing.” “ So much dagging of shores 
with the superfluity in lengthe of the foresaide gouncs.” — 
Chaucer in 11. 

Hence dag, a fragment of a slashed edge, a jag or *shred. 
Dagge of cloth,* fractillus. — Pr. Pm. Dagon, a slice. “A 
dagon of your blanket, leve dame.” — Ch. Dag-locks, clotted 
locks hanging in dags or jags at a sheep’s tail. Fin. takku, 
a shaggy fleece, takku-icilla, dag- wool, takkumen, matted, 
shaggy, dagged. OE. dag-swam, a bed-covering of shaggy 
material. “ Some dagswaynes have long thrumys (fractillos) 
and jaggs on bothe sydys, some but on one.” — Herman in 
Way. 

D aglets, icicles, dags or jags of ice. In daggle, to trail in 
the dirt — Hal., bedaggkd, daggle-tail, there is perhaps a mix- 
ture between the idea of hanging in dags in the wet and mire, 
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and that of bedewing, soaking in the wet grass ; Sc. dacj^ dew, 
drizzling ; Sw. dagg^ dew, Dan. diigge, hedugge, to dew, be- 
dew; Devonshire dugged^ dugged-tealed, daggle-tcaledy wet 
afid with the tail of the garment dragged along in the dirt. 
— Exmoor scolding. Draggle-tailed is a later introduction 
when the sense of daggle became obscure. 

Dail. — Dale. A trough in which the water runs from tho 
pump over the decks of a ship. — B. The course of develop- 
ment seems as* follows. W. tidly Bret, toiilly a hole, cavity ; 
Pol. doly a pit. Then a hollow where wniter collects, a sink, 
gully, drain, gutter, spout. 

Swiss dohy a pit, hollow, sink, drain ; OHG. delay cloaca, 
fistula ; Fr. dalley a sewer or pit whereinto the washings and 
other such ordure of houses arc conveyed — Cot. ; in Normandy 
a.spouJ: or channel to void water by. — Boquefort. Sp. dalay 
the pump-dale of a ship. Teel, divkiy a depression, bucket for 
drawing water from a well, pump. 

Dainty. W. danty a tooth ; dantaidd (as E. toothsome), 
dainty, delicate. Bav. d'dnischy a delicacy, diintscliigy dainty, 
nice in eating ; NE. danchy s. s. OE. daimchy donchy fasti- 
dious, over-nice. — Hal. 

Dairy. — Dey. The deg was a servant in husbandry, mostly 
a female, whose duty was to make cheese and butter, attend to 
the calves’and poultry and otlier odds and ends of the farm. 
The dergy degrgy or dairgy was the department assigned to her. 

A deycy androchius, androchea, genatariulli, genetharia ; a 
derye y androchiarium, bestiarium, genetheura.’^ — Cath. Ang. 
in Way. “Caseale, a dey-hoiise where cheese is made.^^ — 
Elyot in Hal. In Gloucestershire a dairy is still so called. 
In the 37 Ed. III. A. D. 1363, are classed together ‘‘ hovers, 
vachers, porchers, deyes et touz autres gardeirez des bestes,^^ 
the word deyes being translated in the English version deyars 
or dairy -meuy and in 12 Rich. II., deye and deyrie woman. 

The. primary duty of the dey was doubtless the milking of 
the cattle, from whence the name is derived ; Pol. doicy to 
milk cows, &c., dojkay a dairy-maid, dojarnicay a dairy; 
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Bohem. doiti, to milk or give milki; dogka, ^ wet-nurse, nurse- 
maid. 

As they drew near they heard an clderin dey 
Singing full sweet at milking of her ky. 

lioss. llelenorc in Jam. 

Sw. deJay a dairy-maid. O. Sw. dwggjciy dia, to give suck ; 
AS. diendcy lactantes. — Benson in Hire. Sw. di-haniy a nurse- 
child. 

The barbarous genetheumy where Way is at a loss, is a cor- 
ruption of gyneceumy geniseiuny primarily the women^s apart- 
ment, then the place where the weaving was done. Andro- 
cilia is for andrdggnay probably from the office of the dey being 
performed indifferently by man or woman. Androggimsy 
androgeuHy mans end wijfs kimne gelije. — Dief. Sup. Mod. 
Gr. avbpoyvvo 9 y husband and wife. 

Dais. Fr. Dais or daizy a cloth of estate, canopy ordicaven 
that stands over the heads of Prince’s thrones ; also tlie whole 
state or seat of estate. — Cot. 0. Fr. daiSy dciSy a table, from 
discus. “ A curt esterras, e A mun dcis tuz jurs inangcras.” — 
L. des Rois. Un jor seeit al maistre One day he 

(the king) sat at the principal table or high dease. — Chron. 
Korm. The name was then transferred to the raised step on 
which the high table was placed, or the canopy over it. 

Daisy. Day’s eye. 

That well by reason men it call may 

/riie deisie or els the eye of the day. — Chaucer in R. 

Dale. — Dell. W. twUy a hole, pit, dimple , — mwriy a mine- 
shaft ; Bret. toiiUy a hole or cavity ; Pol. doly bottom, pit ; 
doleky a little pit or hole, socket of the eye, dimple ; dolinay 
valley ; Bohem. duly a pit, shaft in a mine, duleky a depres- 
sion, pock mark, dolinay a valley. Goth, daly a valley, gulph, 
pit ; G. thaly a valley. 

Perhaps Icel. dalay a dint, exhibits the primary sense of the 
word. Dan. daly a valley, the dim. dcely a depression ; E. 
dalcy a valley, delly a depression in a hill-side. The E. had 
also a diminutive corresponding to the Slavonic dokk ; ^^dalkcy 
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vallis.’^ — Pr. Pm. ^ Delhy a ^small cavity in the body or in the 
soil. — Forby. Le fossct one col, dalke in the ncck.^’ — Bi- 
bclsworth in Way. 

*Dallop. Dallop, ivaUop, gallop, probably are all originally 
imitations of the sound made by the collision of soft or wet 
things. Iccl. dolpungr, the surf, beating of the waves on the 
shore ; dolpr, animal of unwieldy size. Prov. E. golp, a sud-* 
den blow ; gollop, a large morsel ; wallop, to beat, to be slat- 
ternly, a thick, piece of fat ; walloping, great ; dallop, a slat- 
tern, a clumsy and shapeless lump of anything, to paw, toss, 
and tumble about carelessly. — Hal. W. talp, a lump, Icel. 
daJpa i fcnimi, to flounder in the mire ; dalpa i arum, to 
paddle with the oars, to row softly. Compare Icel. danila, to 
dabble in liquids, to row softly. 

^ Dally. To toy with, play, trifle. From Lat. talu,% the 
ankle-bone of animals, then a die to play with, came appar- 
ently the OE. daly, a die, plaything ; daily-bones, sheep^s 
trotters.^ — Hal. Daly or play, tessura (tessera), alca, de- 

cius.** — Pr. Pm, Mon play with three dice, and children 
with four dalles, astragalis vcl talis. Cut this fleshe into da- 
leys, tessellas.^’ — Ilorman in Way. The term seems thus to 
have acquired the sense of a toy or plaything, with a special 
application to a girl's puppet, whence it is used to denote a 
painted figure. — Jam. 

Ncer price a weardless wanton elf 

That nought but pricks and prins herself 

Wha’s like a dallij drawn on dclf or chinarware. — Morison in J. 

Hence dallached, dolled out, gaudily dressed. — Hal. The 
notion of dallying or trifling is attained in the same manner in 
the It. dondola, a kind of boy's play with a tossing ball, also 
a child's playing baby, also any toy, fancy, or conceit, to pass 
away the time withal, any dalliance, dandling, or wantonizing; 
dondolare, to dally, loiter, or idle, pass the time. — FI. 

Dam.— Dame. Lat. domina, It. dama, Fr. dame, a lady. 
From being used as a respectful address to women it was ap- 
plied, Kar' €^oxr}v, to signify a mother, as sire to a father. 
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Enfant qui craint ni pere n\ mere 
Nc pent que bien ne Ic comperrc. 

Eor who that dredith sire ne da we 

Shall it abie in bodie or name. — li. R. 5887. 

— And fykel tonge hure syre 
Am Glides was hiire daif^e. — P. P. in R. 

Faitlilessc, forsworn ne goddcsse was thy darn 
Nor Dardaims beginner of thy race. — Surry in II. 

Subsequently these terms were confined to the male and 
female parents of animals, especially of horsesv 

Dam. A word of far-spread connexions with much modi- 
fication of form^and sense. The fundamental signification is 
the notion of stopping up, preventing the flow of a liquid. 
Goth, faffr‘‘dam7njan, to shut up, obstruct, hinder ; Pol. famo- 
wacy to stop, staunch, obstruct, dam ; ta7na, a dam, dike, cause- 
way. Icel. dmnmry Dan. daniy a fish-pond. 0. Sw. d((mfi{^^eL dam. 
Bav. daiimy daumby tauniy Fr. tamporiy tapouy the wad of a gun ; 
Bav. daiimeUy verdaumbeuy Fr. taper, to ram down, to stop 
the loading from falling out. Here we are brought to a root 
tap instead of tarn, and it will be seen that the change might 
as easily take place from tap through taynp to tam, as iii the 
opposite direction from tarn to tap. The evidence prepon- 
derates in favour of the originality of tho latter form. The 
idea of stopping up an orifice is naturally expressed by a 
word signifying a tuft or bunch, as Fr. bouch&ry to stop, 
boucho7iy a cork, from 0. Fr. bousche, a handful or bunch; 
^touffeVy to stop’the breath, from touffe, a tuft, lock of hair, 
clump of trees. Now tho Sw. tapp, a bunch, has precisely 
the signification required. Hotapp, halm-tappy a whisp of 
hay or straw ; tapp-wis, by handfuls. Then, from a bunch of 
fibrous matter being used in stopping an orifice, tapp, a bung, 
tap, plug. Hence tceppa, to stop a hole, to staunch, and in a 
wider sense to shut, shut up ; toeppa et aker, to inclose a field. 

Lap. tappety to shut, to stop ; tappa ukseb, shut the door ; 
tappalety to have tho breath stopped, to be suffocated, tappaU 
taky the asthma ; Sw. and-tceppa, shortness of breath, asthma 
{atide, breath). 
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Lang, tap^ a co;rk, tapa^dampa^ to stop, shut, shut up, in- 
close, surround ; se tainpa Im aourelm, to stop one’s ears ; 
tampa uno povto, to shut a door ; tampos, shutters. — Diet. 
Oastr. Tampo^ a tank or reservoir. — Diet. Lang. Cat. tapy 
a eork, bung ; tapay the sluice of a mill ; tapaVy to stop, cover, 
conceal ; ta parse el cely to become covered (of tlie sky) ; lapal 
(of tlie sky or atmosphere), close. • 

Ptg. tiqxiry to stop a hole, to cover ; tapadoy stopped up, 
fenced in, thick, close-wrought, tapaday a jiark, taparse^ to 
darken, grow dark,, tapidhoy a stopper, tampamy a cover, lid 
of a box ; Sp. tapaVy to stop up, choke, cover, conceal ; tapoiiy 
cork, idug, bung. Fr. tajmiy tamporiy E. tompioHy tamkiriy 
tomldny a stopple for a cannon. 

It will be seen that the Langued. form tampo, a tank, cis- 
tern, or reservoir, undoubtedly from the root tapy agrees ex- 
actly with the 0. Sw. dampUy a dam or pond ; hropp-damptiy 
a cistern at the top of a building. — Hire. 

To Damp. It is impossible to separate to dampy signifying 
to check the vital energies, suppress, subdue, from daiUy to 
stop the flow of water by a physical obstacle. The funda- 
mental idea in both cases is the notion of stopping an orifice, 
and the two senses are not always distinguished by different 
modes of spelling. The Pol. tamowac signifies to dam, to 
stop, to stop the breath, to check, to restrain. Lang, fapo- 
faniy literally, stop-hunger, a d((wper or hunch of meat to 
damp the appetite at the beginning of a m^eal. — Diet. Cast, 
It is probably from the notion of stopping the breath that the 
figurative senses of the verb to damp are chiefly derived. Sw. 
and-tcpppay shortness of breath ; Lap. tappahty to be suffocat- 
ed, from Sw. twppn, Lap. tappety to stop. In like manner 
Fin. sulliU’taiitiy asthma (^a«^e = sickness), hengen sulku 
(henki = breath), shortness of breath, from sulku, a dam. 
OHG. tempheriy bedemphen, G. d'dmpfen, to suffocate, choke, 
smother ; d'dmpfdeinchen, a cord to hang one, halter — Ade- 
lung; da/mpfy shortness of breath, ddmpfig, Du. dempig, 
dampig, short-winded. 
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Then as the breath is the coimnoii symbol of life, to stop 
the breath is the most natural expression for putting an end 
to life, extinguishing, depressing, quelling. G. dlimpfeuy Du. 
dempen, Sw. dampa^ to extinguish a light, and also in a figur- 
ative sense to repress, to damjy^ G. Aufruhr dlimpfen^ to 
suppress a tumult ; die Dlimpfimg der Liiste, the mortifica- 
tion of lusts. — Kiittn. Sw. dampa sina hegarelsen^ to stifle 
one’s passions. 

In the south of Germany darnmen is used in the same way ; 
das Feuer — , Pein ddmmen, to damp the fire, to still pain ; 
Dav. demmen, diimen, to restrain, quell, extinguish, tamo. 
‘‘ Damen, doma1*e,” Alle Irrung iiieder zu driickcn und zu 
ddmmen^^ Glut demmen und Ibschcn.” — Schmeller. 

Here we arc brought to a point at which we must admit the 
Gr. bapaot), Lat. domare^ Dan. tcemme, to tame, to break in, as 
parallel modifications of the same root. Compare DnwTtwmiile 
sine Icdcnshaher, to curb one’s passions (Depp.), with Sw. dampa 
sina hegarelser^ above cited ; Lat. domare iractmdias. 

The sense of vapour, exhalation, steam, smoke, expressed 
by the G. dampf, Du. damp^ demp, domp, may have arisen in 
two ways. The G. signifies short wind, dampjigy breath- 

ing with difficulty, and, as the designation of a phenomenon 
is commonly taken from the most exaggerated manifestation 
of it, the term may have been applied in the first mstance to 
the breath, and thence to exhalation, steam, smoke., Bav. 
dampf y contenq^tuously, the breath. — Schm. Or the designa- 
*tion may have been taken from regarding smoke, dust, vapour, 
steam, as suffocating, stifling, choking agents. Sw. damhy 
dust. The G. dampf is explained by Adelung any thick 
smoke, mist, or vapour, especially when it is of sulphureous 
nature,” wdiere the reference to the idea of sufibcation is 
obvious. Compare Dan, qxmhy to suffocate, choke, with G! 
qualMy vapour, smoke. In the choke-damp of our mines there 
is a repetition of the element signifying suffocation added to 
supply the loss of that meaning in the E, damp. 

Damp. The sense of moisture expressed by the Du. and E. 
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damp has probably arisen from the connexion of closeness and 
suftbcation with dampness or moisture. Cat. tapat^ of the sky 
or air, covered, close ; Sw. et tapt rum, a close room, room 
'v^ith no vent for the air ; Du. hedompt, stifling, close, confined ; 
bedompt hms, maison mal percee, obscure, humide ; bedompt, 
dompi(jy or dampig iceer, dark and damp weather. — Halma. 
O, du7npjigy musty, damp. , 

Swiss dohb, overcast, close, warm, damp; Bav. daumen, 
daximheny to stop, dauben, to damp, to still, and daum, vapour, 
smoke ; daumigy vaporous, close, damp. 

Damage. Lat. daimiatioy from damnumy loss, injury. Prov. 
damjynatgOy Fr. doxnmage. 

Ut ei nemo contrarictatem vel danvnationem adversus eum facere prtc- 
sumat. — Ep. Car, Martel, in Due. 

Damask. Fr. damasqnin ; because figured silks, linen, &c., 
were imported from Damascus. 

Dami^el, Fr. demoiselle \ It. damigellay dim. of damUy a 
lady, from Lat. domiiia. 

Damson. — Damascene. A kind of plum. Mod. Gr. hapaa- 
Krjvov, a plum. 

Dance. Fr. dansery G. tcinzen, Dan. dandse. The original 
meaning was doubtless to stamp, in which sense danse, dandse 
is still used^in South Denmark. — Outzen. So in Lat. ^‘pedibiis 
plaudei*e choreas,’’ alterno terrain pede quatere.” Glosses 
of 1418, quoted by Schmeller, render applaiidebant by tanzten 
mit den hennden. Dan. dundse, to thump, Sw. dunsay to fall* 
heavily ; Du. donsen, pugno sive typhae clava in dorso per- 
cutcre. — Kil. 

A like connexion is seen between AS. tumbian, to dance, 
and PI. D. dmupen, to stamp; Devonsh. dumpy to knock 
heavily, to stump ; also a kind of dance. — Hal. Perdiccas — 
his dame was a tombysterCy^ i. e. a dancer. — Chaucer. 

Dandjmff. Bret, tahy tih, Fr. teignCy scurf. W. ton, skin, 
crust ; marwdony dead skin, dandruff. Perhaps the W. dtwgy 
bad, evil, may form the conclusion of the E. word, don-drwQy 
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the bad crust or scab. Icel. thcnjay OIIG. gadanjariy to 
stretch, to spread. 

Dandelion. Fr. dmt de lioriy lion’s tooth, from the leaves 
with tooth-like jags directed backwards compared to a lion’s 
jaw. 

To Dandle. — Dandy. For the origin of the word to dandle 
pee Dado. It signifies in the first instance to toss or rock an 
infant, thence to toy, play, trifle. 

King Henry’s ambassadors into France having beeij dandled by the 
French during these delusive practises, returned without other fruit of their 
labours. — Speed in It. 

It. dondoloy a' foolish toy or bauble, anything that is tossed 
to and fro and dandled ; dondohy a toy, a child’s playing 
baby ; dondolarsiy to loiter away time. — FI. G. tdndehiy to 
trifle, toy, loiter, tiindeUschurze, a short apron more for show 
than for use ; hleider-tandy ostentation in dress. 

In like manner may be explained the Sc. dandilly and E. 
dandy, applied to what is made a toy of, used for play and 
not for working-day life, finely dressed, ornamental, showy. 

And he has married a dandilly wife, 

She wadna shape nor yet wad she sew 

33ut sit wi’ licr cummers and fill herscl fu’. — Jam. 

A dandy is probably first a doll, then a finely-dressed per- 
son. Dandy-cock (quasi toy-cock), a bantam. — Hal. 

Dandepraty a dwarf. From sprat, something small of its 
kind ? 

Danger. Mid. Lat. damnum was used to signify a fine im- 
posed by legal authority. The term was then elliptically ap- 
plied to the limits over which the right of a Lord to the fines 
for territorial offences extended, and then to the inclosed field 
of a proprietor, by the connexion which one sees so often ex- 
emplified in Switzerland, at the present day, — ‘‘ Entrance for- 
bidden under penalty of 10 fr.” Si quis caballum in dam- 
num suum invenerit.” — Leges Luitprand in Due. Exceptis 
averiis in alieno damno inventis.” — Mag. CJhart. Dici po- 
terit quod averia capta fuerant in loco certo in damno suo, vel 
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ill prato vcl alibi in suo separali/' — Fleta. In this sense the 
word was often r(3ndered Uommage in Fr. ‘^Animalia in 
damnis dictorum fratrum inventa’^ — ‘‘ bestcs tronvees prinses 
en domager — Monast. Ang. in Due. “ Qu’en domtnaige et 
en sa gareniio le poulain au charreton trouva.” — Cent nouv. 
nouV. Damage then ac^quired the sense of trespass, intrusion 
into the close of another, as in the legal phrase damage fea- 
sant, whence Fr. damager, to distrain or seize cattle found in 
trespass. ‘^Comine Estienne Lucat sergent de Macics eust 
prinst et dommage une jument.’’ — Carpent. 

From this verb was apparently formed the abstract domi- 
gerium, signifying the power of exacting a damnum or fine 
for trespass. '^Sub domigerio aliciijus aut manu esse.’’ — 
Brae ton. Then as damage is written damge in the laws of 
AV. the Conqueror, the foregoing domigerium and the corre- 
sponding Fr. domager or damager would pass into damger, 
danger, the last of which is frequently found in the peculiar 
sense of damnum and dommage above explained. En ladite 
terre et*ou dangler dudit sire trouva certaines bestes desdis 
habitans. Icelles bestes go bouterent en un dangler, on patar- 
age defenduy — Carp. A. D. 1373. 

Narcissus was a bachelerc 
That Love liad caught in his dnmigere 
(had caught trespassing in his close) 

And in his nette gan him so straine. — E. R. 

The term danger was equally applied to the right of exact- 
ing a fine for breach of territorial rights, or to the fine or the 
rights themselves, and the officer whose duty it was to look 
after rights of such a nature was called sergent dangereux. 

Esquels bois nous avons droits de danger, e’est assavoir quo 
toutes et quantefoiz que aucunes bestes seront trouv^es esdis 
bois, elles seront confisquees A nous — Robert le fort notre ser- 
gent dangereuz advisa de loing icelles brebis.” — A. D. 1403 
in Carp. To be in the danger of any one, estre en son danger, 
came to signify to be subjected to a^y one, to be in his power 
or liable to a penalty to be inflicted by him or at his suit, and 
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hence the ordinary acceptation of, the wor(| at the present day. 
“ In danger of the judgment — in danger of Hell-fire.’’ 

As the penalty might frequently be avoided by obtaining 
the licence of the person possessed of the right infringed, the 
word was applied to such licence, or to exactions made as the 
price of permission. Danger ia (sunt) quando bosci non 
,possunt vendi sine llcentia regis, et tunc ibi habet decimum 
denarium.” Judicatum est quod Johannes de Nevilla miles 
non potest vendere boscos suos de Nevilla sinc\licentia et Jaw- 
gerio regis.” — Judgment A. D. 1269. Concede turn ipsis 
quam aliis pcrsoiiis collegii liberum molerc — et id faccrc abs- 
que danger io vcl exactione qualibet tenebitur in futurum 
molendinarius molendini.” — Chart. A. D. 1310, in Carp. The 
word then passed on both in F r. and E. to signify difficulties 
about giving permission or eonq^lying witli a request, or to 
absolute refusal. Et leur commandereiit quo si la roinc fc- 
siiit dangier quo ils la sachassent (cliassassent) a force hors do 
I’cglise.” Com tile le ta vernier faisoit dangier on difficult 4 
do ce fuire.” — Carpentier. 

With danger uttren we all our chaffare, 

Grct precs at market makctli dcre ware 
And to gret chepe is liolden at litel prise ; 

This knoweth every woman tliat is wise. — W. of Bath. 

i. e. we make difficulties about uttering our ware. 

I trow I love him bet for he 

Was* of his love so dangerous to me. — Ib. 

And thus the martial Erie of Mar 
Marcht with his men in richt array — 

Witliout all danger or delay 

Came haistily to the Harlaw. — Battle of Harlaw. 

Bangle. Prov. E. to dang^ to throw down or strike with 
violence ; Sw. danga^ to bang, thump, knock at a door ; Icel. 
dengia, to knock, to hammer ; dangl, beating, dangla^ to beat, 
and also as Dan. dinghy Sw. danghy dinghy PI. D. dnngeMy 
to dangle, bob, swing to and fro. Compare Dan. daskCy to 
slap, and also to dangle, bob, flap. 
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Dank. Synonymous wit^i dampy as syllables ending in mp 
or 7nb frequently intercliange with iik or luj. Thus we have 
It. camhinre and camjiarey E. dimblc and dingle. Probably 
the two forms have come down together from a high antiquity. 
We have seen that damp^ moist, is derived from the notion 
of closeness, stopping up, covering, expressed by the root tap^ 
tampy diiKiy while parallel with tap^y tampy are a series of 
equivalent forms, in which the p is exchanged for a Cy k, 
Sp. taco, a tap, stopple, ram-rod ; Cat. tanear, to shut, stop, 
enclose, fence, tanear la porta y to shut or fasten the door ; 
Langued. tampa, tampa uno portoy in the same senses, fenestro 
tampado, a shut wdiidow, tampoi^y shutters ; I'^ort. tanque, Sp. 
eHtaaco, a tank, basin, cistern, or pond ; Langued, tampoy 
entampoy in the same sense. It is probable then that dank has 
,,gomc from the guttural form of the root in the same way as 
damp from the labial. In both cases the notion of darkness 
is united with that of dampness, as shutting up or covering 
is equally adapted to out air and light. Tims we liave 
Du. bedampen, to darken, bedompyty dark, obscure, damp ; 
dompig, dark. In connexion with dank we have Du. donkeVy 
OIIG. 0. Sax. dankar, dunkaly G. dunkely dark, NE. danker, 
a dark cloud. — Hal. OHG. bitunkalat, nimbosa, pctunchlit, 
obducta, as Du. bedompt tvec^y close, covered, cloudy weather. 

Dapper 'seems in E. first to have bc'en used in the sense 
of pre'tty, neat. 

Tor who is she that may endure 

The dapper terms that lovers use. — Turberville in R. 

Applied to a man it signifies small and neat. Du. dapper, 
strenuus, animovsus, fortis, acer, masculus, agilis. — Kil. PI. D. 
dapjyer, active, smart, dobber, dobbers, sound, good. De kase 
is nig dobbers, the cheese is not good. Bohem. dobry, good. 
Wendish. debora deefka, a pretty girl. — Hire in v. daeka, 
Dapyr or praty, elegant. — Pr. Pm. Dapper, proper, mignon, 
godin. — Palsgr. in Way. Godinet, pretty, dapper, feat, in- 
differently handsome. — Cot. See Deft. 

Dapple. From dab, a lump of something soft, a blotch or 
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spot, Icel. depilly nubeciila, a spot jn ground of different colour, 
deplottVy dappled. So from Fr. matte, a clot, mattele, clotted, 
del mattonm, a curdled or mottled sky. 

The resemblance of dapple grey to Icel. apalgrar or apple 
grey, Fr. gris pommelt, is accidental. 

To Dare. 1. Goth, gadaursan, dars, daursun, daur^Ua ; AS. 
^learran, dyrran, dear, durroii ; E. dare, durst ; MUG. turren, 
torste. The O. Du. preterite troste shows the passage to E. 
trust, AS. dyrstig, dristig, bold, Sw. drisia, .to dare. Icel. 
thora, to dare, thor, boldness ; Gr. Oappuv, to dare ; Oapcro^, 
trust, Opaarvs, bold. Lith. drqsus, drqsttis, bold, spirited ; 
dristi, to dare ; Wrasinti, to encourage, dradntis, to dare. So 
Icel. diarfr, bold, dirfa, to encourage, dirfaz (in the middle 
voice, as Lith. drasintis), to dare. 

It is not easy to arrive at a consistent theory of the coii; 
nexion of the various forms, or of the developineiit of the 
signification. Sometimes the root seems to be a form similar 
to the Lat. durus, hard, Gael. dUr, stubborn, persevering, 
eager, Sc. dour, bold, hardy, obstinate, hard, whence Gael. 
duraig, to adventure, dare, wish (to make bold), durachd, de- 
sire, earnestness, daring. To endure, to harden oneself under 
suffering, comes very near the sense of dare ; I cannot en- 
dure to give pain.’^ In like manner Fin. tarhenen, tarjeta, 
prao frigore (vcl rarius, timore) valeo vel audeo, non algeo ; to 
endure to do, in spite of cold or of fear ; eri tarkene, I ‘cannot 
for cold ; tarkmetko menna, can you endure (for cold) to go. 
Lap. tarjet, to be able to do. In the same point of view we 
may compare E. hard with Fr. hardi, bold ; It. ardire, to dare. 

The W. dewr, strong, bold, forms a connecting link between 
durus and Icel. diarfr, OE. derf, hard, strong, fierce, G. derh, 
hard, strong, rough, severe, from whence the Icel. dirfaz, to 
dare, is certainly derived. It is difficult to avoid the conclu- 
sion that the G. durfen, darf, to dare, to be so bold as to — 
Kuttn., Du. derven, dorven, durven, to dare, are formed in 
like manner. The confusion with forms like the Du. derven, 
bederven, dorven^ to want, be without, have need, G. 

2 F 2 
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feny to be In need, AS. (Uorfy)iy to labour, gcdeorf, tribulation, 
labour, calamity, would be accounted for if we suppose that 
the fundamental idea in the latter cases was to bo in hard or 
difficult circumstances. The ideas of labour and want are 
closely connected. The sense of needing expressed by G* 
diirfen is sometimes found in the OE. dare, 

So evene hot that loud ys that men durre selde 
Here orf in howsc awyuter bryngc out of the felde. 

11. G. 43. 

i. e. that men seldom need to house their cattle in the winter. 

The heye men of the loud schulle come hi fore the kyng 
And alle the yonge meu of the loud lete bi fore liym bryngc — 

And heo scliulle be such that no prince dorre liem forsake, 

Ac for heore prowesse gladliche in to here servisc take. — 11. G. lJi2. 
lie that wyll there axsy Justus — 

In turnemeiit other fyght, 

Dar he never further gon ; 

Tlier lie may fynde justes anooii 

Wyth syr Launfal the knyght. — Launfal. 1030. 

He wax so mylde and so mckc, 

A inyldcr man thurt no man seke. 

Manuel dcs Pecches, 5826. 

The passage from the sense of making bold to that of hav- 
ing power, cause, or permission, exemplified in G. durfen, is 
illustratechby Fin. tarjeta, to endure, Lap. tarjet, to bo able; 
Sw. toras (in the mid. voice), to dare, tora (as G. durfen), to 
be possible. Dot tor handa^ that may happen. 

Strength is gode unto travaile, 

Thor no strength may, sleght wille vailc. 

Sleglit and conyng dos many a char, 

Begynnes thing that strength ne dar, — R. Bmnnc, cxci. 

Lith. turretiy to get offspring, to have, possess, to be bound 
to do a thing ; timu eiti, I must go. Comp. Malay brani, to 
be able, can, also to dare, to venture. 

To Dare. 2. To be cowed, stupified, to lie motionless, to 
be terrified. Daryn or drowpyn or privily to bo hydde, la- 
tito, lateo. — Pr. Pm. Fr. blotir, to squat, to lie close to the 
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ground like a daring lark or affriglited fowl. — Cotg. ‘‘With 
wodecokkys lerue for to dare .^' — Tiydgate in Way. 

PI. I), hedaren, to be still and quiet ; dat weer hedaart^ the 
weather settles ; een bedaart mann^ a man who has lost the 
heat and violence of youth. Du. hedaanl, stilled, calm,*mo- 
derate. 

*Aii old appalled wight. 

As ben tliisc wedded men that lie and dare 
As in a fourmc sittctli a wery hare. — Chiiiicer. 

Then as a lurking terrifio<l creature looks anxiously around, 
to dare is found, in the latter sense. “ To darcy pore or lokc 
about mo, je advise alontour. What dnrest thou on this fa- 
cyon, me thynketh thou woldest catch larkes.’^ — Palsgr. in 
Way. Comp. Bav. dtfsen, to be still, cither for the sake of 
listening, or in slumber. 

To dare birds, to catch them by frightening them with a 
hawk, mirror, or other means ; to dor, to frighten, stupify ; to 
dor re, to deafen ; to dor, or give the dor, to make a fodl of one, 
dor, a fool. — Hal. Du. door, stultus, socors. — Kil. G. thor, 
Sw. dlire, fool, mad ; ddra, to infatuate, dazzle, intoxicate. — 
Nordforss. 

The fundamental signification of dare, as of the parallel 
form daze, which lias many analogous derivatives, is to stun 
with a loud noise, to stupify. To daze, dazzle, daure, to stun 
— Forby; ^a. dauer, to stun, or be stupified, benumbed. — 
Jam. AS. Thor, the god of thunder ; W. taran ; Sw. tordon 
(thunder-din) ; Dan. torden, thunder. 

A similar interchange of z and r is seen in OE. ganre, to 
gaze. 

Dark. AS. deore. The particles so and do in Gael, are 
equivalent to ev and dv^ in Gr., as in son, good, and don, bad. 
In similar relation to each other stand sorcha, light, and 
dorch, doreha, dark. The element common to the two would 
appear to be the notion of seeing, which however we aro 
unable to trace in the form of the words. See Dear, Dole. 

Darling. AS. deorling, dyrling, a dim. from deor, dear. 
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To Darn. Now understood of tn ending clothes in a par- 
ticular manner by interlacing stitches, but it must originally 
have signified to patch in general. O. Fr. darne, a slice, a 
brGad and thin piece of. — Cotg. Bret, darn, a piece, frag- 
meiri;. The primary meaning may probably be a handful. 
W. divr^i, a fist, dyrnaid, a handful ; Gael, ddni, a fist, 
handle, shOrt cut, or piece of anything ; dorlachy a handful ^ 
dornmiy a small bundle, handful of anything. 

Darnock. — Bannock. Hedgers’ gloves. — Forby. Icel. 
dornikiiry dorninga7\ stiff ]x)ots for wading in the water. I 
cite this word from the singularity of a Gael, derivation, as 
we should so little expect a convenience of this kind to have 
been adopted from a peojfie in the condition of the Celts. 

Gael, dornagy a glove, gauntlet ; from dorriy fist ; Manx 
4orn(ng„{x covering for the hand or fist, used to guard the 
hand against thorns. — Cregeen. 

Darnel. A weed in corn, supposed to induce intoxication, 
and theUce called lolinm temulentmn in botanical Lat., and 
kjraie in Fr., from ivrCy drunk. Rouchi darncUe, The mean- 
ing of the word is explained by the Lith. dummy foolish, 
crazy, mad, whence durneSy durneiy darnzohy hyoscyamus, 
l)u. malkruyd (from medy foolish, mad), herba insaniara et 
soporem inducens. — Kil. The names of plants were originally 
very unsettled. Wallon. darnisey daurnisey tipsy, stunned, 
giddy. — Grandg. Sw. dare ; G. tlioVy a fool,- Dan. bcdaarcy 
to infatuate, besot. Comp. Fr. soty a fool, E. 'soty a drunkard. 

Darraign. It has been shown under arraign that rationes 
was used in the Lat. of the middle ages for a legal account 
of one’s actions, whence derationarey Fr. desrenery to darraiguy 
was to clear the legal account, to answer an accusation, to 
settle a controversy. From the arena of the forum the term 
was transferred to that of arms, as was natural when the 
ordeal by battle was considered a reasonable method of as- 
certaining a question of fact. 

Two harneis had he dight 

Both suffisant and mete to darreine 

The bataile in the felde betwixt hem tweine.— Chaucer, 
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Hero the meaning is not to qrray the^ battle, to set it in 
order, but to fight it out, to let the battle decide the question 
between them. 

As for my siistir Enielic — 

Ye wote yourself she may not weddiu two 
At oiiys 

And therefore T you put in this degre 
Tliat cache of you shall have his destine 

As him is shape. 

And ihis day fifty wckis far ne nerc 
Everich of you shall bring a hundrid knyglits 
Armd for the listis upon alle rights 
All redy to darrein here by bataile. 

Knight^s Talc, 1855. 

That is to say, all ready to debate or settle * he question as to 
her possession by battle. Afterwards undoubtedly the sense 
was transferred from the debate or actual settleinent of a 
combat to the prei^aratioii for it, arraying, setting the troops 
in order for battle. 

And in the towns as they do march along 
Proclaims him king, and many lly to him ; 

Barraign your battle, for they arc at hand. — 11. VI. in It, 

Dart. Fr. dard, a dart. Bret, tarz, a crack, clap, violent 
blow with noise ; tarz kuriin, a clap of thunder ; tarzay sortir 
avec effort et fracture, to break, crack, burst, dart, to appear 
as the dawn. ^W. tarddu, to spring forth or appear as the 
dawn. To daft would thus be to hurl as a thunderbolt, to 
drive forth as by an explosion. 

To Dash. An imitation of the sound of a blow, the beating 
of waves upon the shore, &c. 

Hark, hark, the waters fall, 

And with a murmuring sound 
Bash ! dash ! upon the ground, 

To gentle slumbers call. — Dry den in Todd. 

Bav. doHseriy to sound as thick hail, rain, rushing brooks. 
Mit lautem knall und dms, — H. Sachs. Fone manigero 
wazzero dozzCy^ from the sound of many waters. — Notker in 
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Schm. Sc. diiscke, to fall '^ith a noise, a fall, stroke, blow ; 
Dan. (Imke, to slap. Sw. daskay to drub ; Hanover, dasken, to 
thrash. — Brem. Wort. 

To dash is figuratively applied to feelings analogous to 
thosp produced by a sudden blow, or loud crash, to over- 
whelm, Qonfouiid, put out of countenance. 

^Vliat was the snaky-hcaded Gorgon shield. 

Wherewith slic freczed her foes to congeal’d stone. 

But rigid looks of chaste austerity, 

And noble grace, that dash\l brute violence 
With sudden adoration and blank awe ? — (Nonius. 

Dastard. The termination ard is the Du. aerdy indoles, 
natiira, ingenium, Gr. arty nature, kind, quality. The 
meaning of the radi(;al part of the word seems that which is 
^ seen in the figurative application of dash or dazCy to stun, 
confound, frighten. — Hunter. Dastard , etourdi — Palsgr. in 
Waj^ ; a simpleton — Hal. ; a person of a tame, submissive 
nature. Hlav. dasiy^ dnasig, dasti<jy quelled, submissive, tame. 
AS. adastnyany to discourage, dismay. Compare the G. 
niederschlayoiy to knock down, and figuratively to deject, 
dishearten, discourage, cast down ; niedergeschlageny sorrow- 
ful, affiicted, dispirited. — Kiittner. 

Icel. dust, a blow. Fris. dust^slek, dusslek, a stunning blow. 
Sc. doyst, a sudden fall attended with noise. — Jam. A dowse 
on the chops belongs to the same imitative root. 

Date. The particulars of time and place Concerning the 
execution of a written instrument, which were added in a 
Homan letter under the form, Datum — ’’ given at such a 
time and place. 

Daughter. G.tochter; Qr.Ovyarrjp; Sanscr, duhitri / Lith. 
*daktere ; Armen, diistr ; Bohem. dccra ; Gael, dear ; Finn. 
tuttdr ; Lap. daktar. 

To Daunt. Fr. dompter, donter, to tame, reclaim, break, 
daunt, subdue. Dompte-venin, Celandine, from being con- 
sidered an antidote. Sc. dant, danton, to subdue ; a horse- 
datiter, a horse-breaker. Probably not directly from Lat. 
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domare, but from the Teutonic f^rm dam^jy which is essen- 
tially the same word. See Damp. 

Daw. A bird of the crow kind. Swiss dlihiy d'dji ; Bav. 
dahel ; It. taccoldy from taccarcy to prate, where the syllable 
tac represents a single element of the chattering sound, as 
chat in chiUcliaty ehattery kat in Malay kata-katay discourse, 
yd in tattle y kak in Fr. caqueter. Birds of this •kind are 
commonly named from their chattering cry. See Chaff, 
Chough, Chat. 

To Dawb. From dah, an imitation of the sound made by 
throwing down a lump of something moist. Hence dauby 
clay ; dauber y a builder of walls with clay or mud mixed 
with straw, a plaisterer. — Hal. DaicbeVy or cleyman ; daw- 
bi/Uy lino, niuro. — Pr. Pm. In this sense the term is used in 
the Bible where it speaks of “ daubing with untempored mor- 
tar.’’ ^‘The wall is gone, and the daubers are away.” — 
Bible 1551, in B. Lang, tapis, torchis, clay for building; 
Sp. tapia, mud wall; tapiador, a builder of such, dawber. 
Lang, tap, tapo, plastic clay. 

Dawdle. To do a thing in a purposeless manner, like a 
child. See Dade. 

Dawn. Icel. dagan, dogun, dawn ; dagury day. AS. 
dagian, to dawn, or become day ; dagung, dawning. 

Day. — Daysman. — Diet. Lat. dies, G. tag, day. In the 
judicial language of the middle ages the word ddy was 
specially applied to the day appointed for hearing a cause, 
or for the meeting of an assembly. Du. dagheuy to appoint 
a day for a certain purpose ; daglien veur recht, to call one 
before a court of justice ; daghinge, daeghsel, dagh-brief, 
libel Ills, dica, citatio ; dagh-vaerdy an appointment of a cer- 
tain day, and thence dagh-vaerd, lands-dagh. Mid. Lat. dicta 
(from dies), the diet, or assembly of the people. Diet was also 
used in E. for an appointed day. ‘‘ But it were much better 
that those who have not taken the benefit of our indemnity 
within the diet prefixed should be obliged to render upon 
mercy.” — Letter of K. William, 1692. 
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O. Sw. dag^ the time apppinted for a convention, and hence 
the assembly itself. — Ihre. Sc. days of law, law-days, the 
sessions of a court of justice. I send this by Betoun quha 
gais to ane day of law of the Laird of Balfouris.’’ — Jam. OJ^. 
dayfiman, an arbiter, the judge appointed to decide between 
parties At a judicial hearing. 

To Daze. — Dazzle. — Dizzy. — Doze. To daze is to stun, stu» 
pify with a blow, excess of light, fear, cold, &c. The fre- 
qucntation dazele is used only of the sense of sight. To daiu- 
sel, tO'Stupify ; dazzled, stupid, heavy — Hal. ; dawzy, dawzy- 
headed, dizzy, as if confused, bewildered^ thoughtless. — 
Forby. To dosen, dozen, to stupify, benumb, become torpid. 
— Jam. 

He saw he led fra the fcchting 
Schir Philip the Mowbray, the wicht, 

That had been dostf^t into the fycht 

Qulien in niyd causey war tliai 

Schir Philip of his desuiea 
Ourcome. ' Barbour. 

Dizzy, stunned, giddy. The origin is the sound of a 
heavy blow represented by the syllable doss, doyee, douss, 
doz, Dbz, fragor, doza, mugitus. — Gl. in Schmeller. ’ G. 
getose, noise. See Dash, Dastard. 

Du. dassen, to lose one’s wits in madness or fright ; 
daes, dwacs, foolish, mad ; dnysigh, deusigh,^ stunned, faint- 
ing, stupified, dizzy, astonished. — Kil. Icel. das, dos, a 
faint, exhaustion ; liann liggr t dost, he lies in a faint ; da:*sa, 
to fatigue. Bav. dos-oret, hard of hearing ; dosen, to keep 
still, either in listening, reflecting, or slumbering ; dusen, to 
be still, to slumber, be dizzy. — Schm. PL D. dosig, dusig, 
dizzy, tired, stupid ; dussen, bedassen, to faint, to be stunned ; 
dassen, to slumber, to doze, — Brem. Wort. 

Deacon. Lat. diaconus, Gr. hiaKovos, a servant, from ko- 
v€<o, to haste, to be active or busily occupied. 

Dead.— Death — Die. Goth, dauths, Icel. daud, Fris. dad, 
Sw. dod, PI. D. dood, G. todt, dead. Goth, dauthus, Icel. 
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daiidhi, Fris. duss^ dad^ death. Jjap. taud^ illness ; Esthon. 
taud, illness, death. 

PL D. doe for dodc^ a dead body; doen-xoake^ a corpse- 
wake. Wallon. iouwc, Fr. txier, Sw. doda, PL D. doen, 
kill ; Icel. deya^ 0. Sw. doja, Sw. r/J, Dan. doe^ OHG. douimn^ 
doueriy touwen, to die. We must thus consider die a derivative 
A*om deady and not vice versa. 

The primitive meaning of the active verb seems to oppress, 
subdue. Bav. toten^ to crack a flea, a nut, Jiinother a fire ; 
Sardin. stiidaij Lang, txida^ atuda, to extinguish ; Prov. tudar^ 
to extinguish, suffocate, choke ; Fr. tuer la chandello, to put 
out the candle ; PL D. doeUy to overwhelm ; he wall me doen 
mit good daden^ he will overwhelm me with benefits. Sw. 
doda sma lustm\ to subdue one’s passions ; — mrken^ to allay 
the pain ; also to obliterate, annul. Du. doodet in xi de hoos^ 
heit — mortifiez en vous la malice. — Halma. It. tutare^ attu- 
tare^ to appease, assuage, to whist ; stutare^ to quench, put 
out ; attutarey to smother. — FI. Icel. dodi, languor. 

I find it so impossible to draw a distinct line of separation 
either in form or meaning between dead and dcafy that it will 
be convenient to treat of the primary origin of both in the 
next article. 

Deaf. The meaning of the Goth, dniihs, danfs, G. tauhy E. 
deaf, seems founded in the notion of stopping an orifice. In 
John xvi. 6, gadauhida is found as the translation of ihiplemt. 
“ Sorrow hath filled your heart.^' From the notion of stop- 
ping up we readily pass to those of confining, preventing ac- 
tion, dulling, stupifying. Goth, gadauhjaiiy to harden, make 
insensible. The E. stop is applied to eyes, ears, and mouth, 
and in like manner the Goth, danhsy daufsy Icel. daufvy Du. 
doofy G. tauby are said of diflferent kinds of dulled or vitiated 
action. Goth, afdobnany to have the mouth stopped, to be 
dumb ; Icel. daufr, deaf, dull of hearing, dull of colour, dull 
in spirit; Sc. dowfy dull, flat, gloomy, inactive, lethargic, 
hollow (in sound), silly ; doofy dowfarty a dull, inactive fellow 
— Jam.; Icel. dojiy torpor, ignavia, dofnay to fade, lose strength 
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or life ; Dan. doteny sluggish, flat, stale, vapid ; Sc. daw, a 
sluggard, E. to daff^ to daw, to daunt ; daff, a dastard, a fool, 
daft, stupid, foolish, dajfled, in one’s dotage, to daver, to stun, 
8tv.l)ify, droop, fade — Hal. ; to dovcr, to slumber i doioerit, 
drowsy. — Jam. Du. doof, doove, what has lost its proper life 
and vigaur ; doof mn sinnen, mad ; doom verwe, a dull colour, 
doove netel, a dead nettle, without the power of stinging, aS 
E. deaf nut, an empty nut ; Du. doof-liout, rotten wood. 

Here we arejbrought to the equivalence of dead, and deaf 
above alluded to, and we are tempted to regard them as mo- 
difications of each other, as It. codardo, Ptg. cobar de, covarde, 
a coward. The Du. has doode or doom netel ; doode or doove 
kole, an extinct coal ; doode or doove verioc, a dull colour ; 
Icel. dodinn, Dan. doven, languid ; Icel. doda^hapr, Dan. do- 
venskah, languor. Icel. daufjord, Norweg. dddlen.de, boggy, 
barren land. Du. dooden (Kil.), Prov. E. dove, to thaw. — 
Hal. Wc may compare the Sw. doda, to subdue, allay, an- 
nul, It. tutare, to allay, Lang, tuda, to extinguish, with Sw. 
dofwa, to deafen, dull, assuage, stupify, Dan. dove, to dealeii, 
deaden, blunt ; E. deave, to stupify, dave, to assuage. — Hal. 
Bav. dauben, to subdue, allay ; PI. D. doven, doven., to danq), 
subdue, sulfocate ; Du. dooven, nitdooven, to put out, extin- 
guish. 

The notion of stopping up, thrusting a stopper into an ori- 
fice, ledds in the most natural manner to that pf stopping the 
breath, choking, strangling, killing. 

Du. douwen, diiwen, to thrust, to stuff* ; ietn in een hoek 
douwen, to stick something into a corner — Halma; PI. D. 
da wen, douen, to press, depress ; Bohem. da witi, to strangle, 
choke, kill ; daw, pressure, crowd ; Russ, dawif, dawoaxiC, 
to press, crowd, suffocate, strangle, oppress ; Serv. dawiti 
(wiirgen), to slaughter. Thus we come round to the Wall. 
tonwe, which is used in like manner for the slaughtering a 
beast; Goth, divam, mortal; OHG. douuen, touuen, to die. 
In order to trace dead and deaf to a common origin we must 
suppose that the former also is derived from tho notion of 
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stopping up, and we should find a satisfactory root in the 
Fris. doddy daddc^ a lump, bunch.— Outzei^. Een dod^ a plug 
of cotton in one’s ear. — Overyssel Almanach. PI. D. dutte^ 
a plug, a tap ; Icel. ditta^ Prov. E. dit, to stop. See Dam. 

Deal. 1. A portion. Goth, daihy G. theil, Lith. dalis^ 
Pol. doliiy Hohem. dil^ Gael, dahiy Sanscr. dala, a part, lot, 
portion. Sanscr. dal^ to split. 

To deal is to give to each his lot, hence to traffic or have 
intercourse with others. 

2. The wood of the fir-tree, in some parts of England called 
deal-tree, S\v. tally pine-tree ; tall-red y fir-wood, deal. Pro- 
bably from being easily cut and worked. Icel. tahjay to hew, 
talcju-hiifry a knife for cutting wood ; Dan. UelgCy tadlcy to 
cut, whittle ; G. teller y a trencher, plate on which meat is cut, 
It. tagliarey Fr. taillery to cut ; Lith. dahjisy Fr. dalhy a 
scythe ; I^at. dolarCy to hew, dolahray an axe ; Icel. telgiay an 
axe. G. dieley a board. 

Dean. Fr. doijeny Du. dekeUy the head of a collegiate body, 
from Lat. decamts ; ten being used in Lat. as an indefinite 
number, as seven in Hebrew. 

Dear. Formed in the same way as dark by composition 
with the Gael, negative particle do = Gr. bv9, opposed to so 
= Gr. ea. Gael, daory bound, enslaved, precious, dear in 
price ; saory free, ransomed, cheap ; gu daory dcarlyr ; ga saory 
freely, cheaply. Ir. daory guilty, condemned, captive, saory 
free, saoradh, lansoming, acquittal, cheapness. Manx deyVy 
degree, condemn, degreg, condemning, dear ; segr, free, clear, 
at liberty, segree, to free, to justify. 

Death. Sec Dead. 

Debate. Fr. debattre, to contend, to fight a thing out. See 
Beat. 

Debauch. Fr. dchaiiche. Bauche, a course of bricks in 
building, perhaps from Icel. halhr, a heap, wooden or stone 
division in a cattle-house, division of a subject ; E. balk, a 
beam, a slip of turf unplowed, separating lands in a corn-field. 
From bauche is formed baucher, to chip or square timber (to 
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form a beam), also to rank, order> or lay evenly. The con- 
verse of this is debauchery to throw out of order, seduce, mis- 
lead, debauch. 

Debonnair. — Bonuair. It. honarioy debonaire, upright, hon- 
est. — FI. Fr. dehomiairey courteous, afiablo, of a friendly 
conversation. It was early explained as a metaphor from 
hawking, from airey an airy or nest of hawks ; de hon aire^ 
from a good stock. Oiseau debonnaire de luy mesrne se fait. 
The gentle hawk mans herself. — Cot. The connexion be- 
tween courtesy’^and high birth was very strongly felt in feudal 
times. 

Notwithstanding the plausibility of the fToregoing, I am 
satisfied that the final element is simply the It. ariUy aere, air, 
by metaphor the aspect, coimtenance, or cheer in the face of 
man or woman. — FL The expression is a relic of the old 
theory v/hich supposed the affections of the health or disposi- 
tions of the mind to arise from certain humours, vapours, or 
airs. Debonnair then would literally signify good-humouredy 
as it is translated in the Gloss, to Chroii. Norm., de bonne 
hunieur. 

Pain d’orge li unt aport6 
E eve, n’i unt plus que trairc ; 

Simple, benigne, ct de bon aire 
Le prient mult que ce receive. 

Chron. Norm. 2. 10, ‘‘SO. 

So de mal airCy ill-humoured, of a bad disposition. 

Ne nos seies plus de mal aire 

Kar benignes e humilians 

Suincs a faire tes talanz. — Chron. Norm. 14,810. 

In E. we speak of behaving with a gracious or ungracious 
air, with an air of indecision, &c. By itself the term airs is 
, commonly applied in a bad sense to conduct inspired exclusive- 
ly by fumes from within, without due regard to the claims of 
others. An air of music is a strain proceeding from the in- 
spiration of the composer. 

Debt. Lat. debeoy debitiim, to owe. See Deft. 

To Decant. To cant a vessel is to tilt it up on one side so 
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as to rest on the other edge, and to decant is to pour off the 
liquid from a vessel by thus tilting it on the edge, so as not 
to disturb the grounds. See Cant. 

To Decay. Prov. descazer^ descaievy Fr. dechoir y to fall 
away, go to ruin, from Lat. cadercy to fall. O. Fr. Dechai- 
ahhy perishable. 

To Deck. To cover, spread over, ornament. Lat. tegercy 
tectum y OHO", dakjany dckjaiiy Iccl. thehjay AS. theccany to 
cover, to roof. From the last of these is E. properly, 

like G. dachy signifying simply roof, but with us applied to 
straw for roofing, showing the universal practice of the 
country in that Vespect. The Lat. has tegula, a tile, from the 
same root, showing the use of these as roofing materials in 
Italy at a very early period, 

Lith. dengtiy to cover ; stala dengtiy to spread the table ; 
stoga dengtiy to cover a roof. 

Decoy. Properly duck-coy y as pronounced by those who are 
familiar with the thing itself. DecoySy vulgarly duck-coys^ 
— Sketch of the Fens in Gardener’s Chron. 1849. liu. koyoy 
cavea, septum, locus in quo greges stabulantur. — Kil. Kooiy 
kouWy ken, a cage ; vogel-kooiy a bird-cage, decoy, apparatus 
for entrapping water-fowl. Prov. E. cay, a decoy for ducks, 
a coop for lobsters. — Forby. The name was probably im- 
ported with the thing itself from Holland to the fens. 

Deed. Goth, ded, gaded, AS. died, G. that, a thing done. 
Sec Do. 

Deem. See Doom. 

Deep. See Dip. 

Deer. Goth, diur^y OHG. tioVy Icel. dyr, G. thievy a beast, 
animal. In E. deer confined to animals of the cervine tribe. 
Diefenbach considers it quite unconnected with Gr. Orjp, Lat. . 
fera. 

Defeat. Fr. defaite, from defaircy to undo, destroy, discomfit. 

Defile. Ijdit.Jilimy Fr.^?/, thread; whence defiler , to go in 
a string one after another, and defile, a narrow gorge which 
can only be passed in such a manner. 
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To Defile. AS. Du. myleii^ to make foul or filthy. 

Sec Foul. 

To Defray. Fr. defrayer^ to discharge i\iofmis or expenses 
of anything. Formed in a manner analogous to the It. 
gare, to pay, from Lat. pacare^ to appease. So from G. friedcy 
lii:^acQ,friede~bnrf^ a letter of acquittance, and M. \i*dX>,fredum^ 
freda^fridnSy mulcta, compositio qua fisco exsoluta reus pacoqi 
a principe exsequitur. — Due. Aflirmavit compositionem sibi 

dobitam quam illi fredum vocant a se fuisse reis iiidultam.” 
The term was then applied to any exaction, and so to expenses 
in general, whence fvais, the costs of a suit. — Carpentier. 

Quod pro solvendis ct aquitaiidis debitis ct fredis vffltc siiaj possent tal- 
liare, &c. — Due. 

Deft. — DefF. Neat, skilful, trim. — Hal. AS. dcpfe, d(vftey 
gedefe, fit, convenient ; gedafaUj gedafnian^ to become, behove, 
befit ; fedeeftan, to do a thing in time, take the opportunity, 
to be fit, ready. 

The notion of what is fit or suitable, as shown under Be- 
seem, Bcteem, is commonly expressed by the verb to fiill or 
happen — what happens or falls in with one’s wishes or re- 
quirements. So from Goth, gatimany to happen, G. ziemeUy 
to befit ; from falleriy to full, gefallcuy to please, and to fall 
itself was formerly used in the sense of becoming, being suit- 
able. In lijce manner from Goth, gadahan, to happen, gadohs, 
gadofsf becoming. 

From the same root Bohem. doha, time (ai^ Hirne itself from 
gatimariy to happen) ; Pol. podobaCy to please one ; Bohein. 
dohry^ good (primarily opportune), dohrelikyy agreeable ; Lap. 
taihety debere, opportere ; taibeky just, due ; taihetety to appro- 
priate, to assign to one. The Lat. debeo is manifestly the 
» same word, and is fundamentally to be explained as signify- 
ing ‘‘ it falls to me to do so and so.” 

To Defy. Fr. defier y It. disfidarCy to renounce a state of 
confidence or peace, and let your enemy know that he is to 
expect the worst from you. Hence to challenge, to offer 
combat. 
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Degree. Fr. degrly 0. Fr. degraty Lat. gradusy a step. 

Delay. Fr. delaiy from Lat. dlfferrey diHatuniy to defer, put 
off, protract ; dilatio, delay ; It. dilationey delay ; dilaiarey 0. 
Fr. delayer y to delay. 

To Deliberate. Lat. deliberarey to weigh in the mind, from 
librarey to swing, to weigh. 

Delicate. — Delight. Lat. delidcBy pleasure, deligl^fc, probably 
at first appetising food, food that makes you lick your chops ; 
whence also delectarcy to please, the immediate origin of E. 
delight and Lat. delicatuSy alluring, charming, giving plea- 
sure, luxurious. Compare Bohem. mlasky a smack with the 
mouth, kiss ; rtUaskatiy to smack in eating, to eat delicately, 
without appetite ; mlaskaceky liguritor, one nice in his eating ; 
mlaskaninay leckerbissen, bits that one licks one's chops at, 
delicacies. 

Delirious. Lat. liray a ridge, furrow. Hence delirare (ori- 
ginally to go out of the furrow), to .deviate from a straight 
line, to be crazy,, deranged, to rave. 

T 9 Deliver. Lat. liber y free, whence liberarey to free, and 
E, delwevy to free from. Then as abandouy from "signifying 
to put under the complete command of another, comes to sig- 
nify giving up one's own claim, conversely the Fr. livrer and 
E. delivery from the sense of freeing from one's own claims, 
passes on to that of giving up to the control of another. 

The sense of Fr. deUvre, E. delivery active, nimble, is pro- 
bably from the* notion of free, unencumbered action. 

Dell. See Dale. 

To Delve. AS. delfauy to dig. Du. delveny dolveuy to dig, 
to bury. Du. delle, a valley, hollow, lake — Kil. ; Fris. dolleny 
dollgeriy to dig, to make^^a pit or hollow. 

To Demand. Lafc mandarey dema'ndare {marm-darCy to hand- ^ 
give), to commit, enjoin, confide ; Fr. mandery to bid, to send, 
send for, send word of, to charge or appoint. — Cot. Hence 
demandeTy to send for, from, to require from. 

To Demean. To wield, to manage; demeanour y be- 
haviour. 
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So is it not a great mischaunce 

To Int a foole have govemaunce 

Of things that he can not denmine , — Chaucer in R. 

His herte was nothing in his own deniain,’^l}M, 

Come on with me, demeane you like a maide. — ^Ibid. 

Fr. d^iener, se demenery to stir much, move to and fro 
un procisy to follow a suit ; — marchandisey to traffic. Mener^ 
to conduct, lead, manage, handle ; — lea mainSy to lay about 
one ; — la loiy tQ proceed in a suit — Cot. ; It. menare^ to guide, 
conduct, direct, or bring by the hand, to bestir. — Fl. 

The later Lat. had minarey to drive cattle, derived by Diez 
from minariy to threaten ; asinos et equum fiarcinis onerant 
et minantes baeulis exigunt.’^ — ^Apuleius. Agasones equos 
agentes, i. e. minantea ,^^ — Paulus ex Festo. But the notion of 
threatening does not seem to me to be a point of view from 
which tlie act of driving beasts would be likely to be named. 
On the other hand the .0. Fr. spelling, maineVy suggests an 
obvious derivation from Lat. manuSy Fr. the hand, as 

we speak of handing one down-stairs; and mener is often 
synonymotis with managcy which is undoubtedly from that 
source. Observe the frequent references to the hand in the 
explanations from Cotgrave and Florio above given. Tho 
same change of vowel is seen in Fr. mmoUeSy handcuffs. 

Dendjohn, A corruption of the Fr. dame-jeannCy Lang. ; 
damo-danoy a large bottle covered with matting. — Diet. Castr. 

Demon. Gr. baifKov, the divinity, the tutelary genius of a 
city or man. The Lat. deemon was used in the latter sense, 
and by ecclesiastical writers was applied to the fallen angels. 

To Demur. Lat. demorariy to delay, restrain; Fr. de~^ 
meureVy to stay ; in Law language applied to the stoppage of 
a suit by the preliminary objection that the plaintiff on his 
own showing is not entitled to the relief which he claims. 
Hence to demur to a proposition, to make objections. 

Demture. 

When this lady had heard all this language 
She gave answere full softe and demurely y 
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Without chaunging of colour or courage, 

Nothyng in haste but fifll mesurabfy. — Chaucer. 

After that Gabriel had al thya sayed, the maiden made answer in fewe 
wordes, but wordes of suche sorte as might be a witnesse of exceeding great * 
dmureness in hir, coupled with passing great affiaunce and zele towardes God. 

Udal in R. 

The sense in which the word is used in these eariy exam- 
ples is so exactly that of the Fr. meure (from fnatHrus), ripe, 
also discreet, considerate, advised,* settled, stayed, — Cotg.,, 
that we cannot but think that it is the remnaht of some such 
expression as de mure conduite^ or the like. Compare Fr. 
dehail^ a tutor ox guardian, from bail in the same sense. — Cot. 

Den. The hollow lair of a wild beast ; a narrow valley. 
AS. dene, a valley. See Dimble. 

Denizen. Commonly explained as a foreigner enfranchised 
by the king^s charter, one who receives the privilege o£a native 
ez donatione regie, from the 0. Fr. donaison, donison, a gift. 
But the general meaning of the word is simply one domi- 
ciled in a place. A denizen of the skies is an inhabitant of 
the skies. In the Liber Albus of the City of London the Fr. 
deinzein, the original of the E. word, is constantly opposed to 
forein, applied to traders within and without the privileges 
of the city franchise respectively. ‘‘ Et fait assavoire qe ceste 
ordinance se estent auxibien as foreyns come as denzeins de 
touz maneres de tieulx bargayns faitz dedeinz la *dite,fraun- 
chise.'^ p. 370.3 Item qe nulle puUetier deinzein — ne veig- 
nent pur aohatier nulle manere de pulletrie de nulle forein 
pulletere.^^ p. 465. Qe chescun qavera louwe ascuns terres 
ou tenementz de demzein ou de forein deinz la fraunchise do 
la citee.” p. 448. 

The correlatives are rendered in Lat. by the termainirin- 
secus and forinsecus ; ** mercatoris forinseci seu intrinseci,^’ 
p. 262 ; and as forinsecus and forein are from Latj/oms, Fr. 
fors, without, while the meaning of intrinsecus is simply one 
who is within, so deinzein Is from the old form deinz, in 
which the modem dans, in, within, always appears in the 
Liber Albus. Deins ne, n6 dans le pays.— Eoquef. 

G 2 
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. To Descant. A metaphor taken from musick, where a 
simple air is made\he subject of a composition, and a num- 
ber of ornamented variations composed upon it. “ Insomuch 
thg-t twenty doctors expound one text twenty different ways, 
as cl^ildren make descant upon playne song.^^ — Tindal in E. 

To D^ry. To make an outcry on discovering something 
for which /jne js on the watch, then simply to discover. 

Design. Lat. designarcy to mark out; whence to design^ 
to frame in th^ mind, purpose, project. 

Desire. Lat. desiderium, regret, desire. 

Despise. — Despite. 0. Fr. despire, despisant, from Lat. de- 
spicere, to despise; as confire, from conjicere,^ 

Mult les despisent 
E poi valent, e poi les prisent 
Qui od Ecu volent faire paix. 

Chron. Norm. ii. 4:978. 

From Lat. despectus, we have Prov. despieg, despieyt ; Fr. 
despit, contempt, despite. 

Detail. Fr. detailler, to piecemeal — Cot. ; from tailler, to 
cut. See Deal. 

Deuce. — Dickens. A euphemism for the devil. The PI. D. 
uses duker, duhs, or dum, in the same sense ; de duks un de 
doodl Deduus! as in English, the deuce! or the dickens! 
Swab, taus^; dass dich dey Taus ! — Schmid. 

The' Bret, has teuz, a goblin, or spectre, from teuzi, to 
melt, to disappear — Legonidec ; whence profcably the Celtic 
dusii, or demons, mentioned by Jerome and Augustin. — 
Wachter. Dusius, dasmon. — Gloss. Isid. But the Teutonic 
forms may perhaps be quite distinct. The Du. duyvel, duvel, 
Icel. dijill, the devil, might seem to signify the diver, him 
whose dwelling is under-ground; from dif a, Dan. </^^^?^,toduck. 
Hence in seeking an indirect way of naming him he might 
be called duyker, the dtLcker, or dipper. Other similar names 
have arisen from the same tendency to indirect designation. 
PI. D. necker, the hangman ; whence our Old Nick, G. 
henker, in the same sense. 
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Device. Two senses of the word must be distinguished ; 
1. That of Fr. decise, a posie, emblem, conceit, coat, or cogni- 
sance borne [to distinguish an individual, or a party] — 
Cot. ; and 2. A contrivance. 

The first of these is derived from a fashion prevalent in 
Italy about the 13th century, of wearing suits with^lhe two 
halves of the body of different colours, by which tb/3 retainers 
of a particular house were distinguished. These uniforms 
were called vesti or panni divisat% vesti alia di^isa^ the colours 
adopted for the purpose constituting the pdftita, divisa^ or 
device of the livery. 

Tutti vestiti de una roba, panni devisati di scarlatti et di 
velluti verdi.’’ — Fragm. Hist. Rom. in Muratori. “Tutti 
giovani vestiti col Re d^una partita di scarlatto verde-bruno, 
tutti con selle d’una assisa.’^ John Villani in Due. v. Assisa. 
“Pulcherrima divua est color albus et rubeus.^^ tn a de- 
scription of the dresses worn by the court at Avignon men- 
tion is made of “ calze, una (i. e. one leg) rosso di .panno, e 
Faltra alia divisa^ secondo i colori delF arme del senatore.^* 
“ Maniche una di damasco rosso e Faltra alia divisa del Popolo 
Romano.” — Muratori Diss. 29, “ lUi de Auiia et Grimaldi pro 
ipsorum majori colligatione insimul se induerant simile vesti- 
mentum, duorum scilicet pannorum colons diversi, ex quibus 
quilibet vestimentis unum habens gerebat pro dimidia colorem 
et pro reliqua^ colorem alterum.” — Chron. GenuensS, A.D. 
1311, in Mur. Diss. 33. 

DivisatOy particoloured. — PL 

And er alone but when he did servise 
All black he ware, and no devise but plain. 

Chaucer, Belle Dame sans merci. 

Devise or devicef in’^the sense of arrangement or contri- 
vance, is the It. divisaroy to ihink, imagine, devise ; also to 
appear, to seem unto, and also [to communicate one's 
thoughts] to discourse. — FL Pr. deviser, to commune, dis- 
course, also to order, digest, dispose of. — ^Cotgr. The origin 
is the Lat. visum, It. viso, what appears to one, view, opinion ; 
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to demOf to arrange one^s thoughts ; to devise by will, to ex- 
press the intentionil of the testator as to the way in which his 
property is to go. See Appendix. 

Under the present head may be explained the expression 
pointy device, which has been much misunderstood. The Fr. 
deviser ij^to imagine, to plan, and d devise is used as a super- 
lative of praise. 

Un noble cli&teau a devise. — ^Eab. ct Contes, iii. 166. 

Li vergiers fut biau a devise. — Ib. iii. 315. 

The garden was fair as could be imagined, or as we say 

with greater exaggeration, fair beyond imagination. “ 

went down in their barges to Greenwich, and every barge as 
goodly drest as they could device.^^ — Chron. H. viii. in Cam. 
Miscell. iv. 

* Ele fut portraite a devis ; 

N’eat cuens ni rois ni amir^s 
Qui seiist deviser tant bele 

" En nule terre come cele. 

Bien fu fete par grant maitrise 

Nature la fist a devise.-— F&h. et Contes, iii, 424. 

She was a specimen of the beau ideal ; no count, or king, or 
admiral, could imagine one so fair. 

On the other hand point is used in the sense of condition ; 
en bon ^point, in good condition ; mettre d point, to put into 
condition, to dress. 

'A point devise then would signify,* in the condition of 
ideal excellence, precisely the sense in which point device is 
always used. 

So noble was be of his stature. 

So fmre, so joHe and so fetise. 

With limmis wrought at poinct device. — R. R. 830. 

BeviL Lat. didbolm ; Gr. hia^okos, the accuser, from 
8ta^aAAo), to calumniate, traduce. 

Dew. Du. dauw, G. thau, Dan. dug, Sw. dagg. 

The PI. D. dauen signifies both to dew and to thaw, and 
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the outward aspect of the phenomenon is ’the same in both 
cases ; viz. the spontaneous appearance df moisture on a sur- 
face on which it has not apparently fallen from without. 

Sc. deW) moist ; Icel. daugg^ rain ; natt ddgg, dew. 

Dewlap. Dan. dog-lcep ; Du. douw^swengel from sweep- 
ing the dew (P). 

Dew-berry. G. thau-beere. — Adelung. A kiqd of black- 
berry covered with bloom. Probably a corruption dove- 
berry, from the dove-coloured bloom for which it is remark- 
able, as the same name is in Germany given to the bilberry, 
which is covered with a similar bloom. Bav. tauh-ber, tan- 
henher (die blaue heidelbeere), vaccinium myrtillus. Dub- 
here, mora. — Schmeller. 

Dey. See Dairy. 

Dial. A device for showing the time of day. Lat. dialts, 
belonging to the day. 

Diamond. G. dermnt^ corrupted from adamant. 

Diaper. It. diasprOf a Jasper or Diasper stope. — Flor. 
Gr.' lacrmsy Lat. Jaspis. Then as jasper was much used in 
ornamenting jewellery, M. Lat, diasprus, an ornamented tex- 
*ture, panni pretiosioris species, — ^Duc. Pluviale diasprum 
cum.listis auro textis.” ^‘Duas cruces de argento, unam de 
dtaspro, et unam de crystallo — duo pluvialia de diaspro et 
panno Barbarico.^* Diasperatus, adorned with, inlaid work, 
embroidery, or the like. ^^Sandalia cum caligis de rubeo 
sameto diaspemto, breudata cum imaginibus regum.” 

A stede bay, trapped in stele. 

Covered with cloth of gold diapred well. — Knight^s Tale. 

Fr. diasprd, variegated, versicolor instar " jaspidis.” — 
Due. In OE. poetry a meadow is frequently spoken of as 
diapered with flowers. At a later period the reference to 
difierent colours was lost, and the sense was confined to the 
figures with which a stuff was ornamented. Fr. dtaprS, 
diapered, diversified with flourishes on sundry figures. — 
Cotgr. As now understood it is applied to linen cloth, 
woven with a pattern of diamond-shaped figures. 
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Dibber. — Dibble. A setting-stick, usually made of the 
handle of a spade,' cut to a point and shod with iron. — 
Baker. 

I’ll not put 

The dibble in the earth to set one slip of them. 

Winter’s Tale. 

The syllable dih^ expressing the act of striking with a 
pointed^instrument, is a modification of Sc. dah^ to prick, 
Bohem. duhatiy to peck, E. joh, to thrust, or peck, parallel 
with dag or dig\ to strike with a pointed instrument. Norm. 
digueVy to prick ; diguet, a pointed stick used in reaping. — 
Pat. de Brai. ' 

Dibble-dabble. Rubbish. — Hal. Comp. Hung, dih-daby 
useless; d'lb-ddbsagy useless stuff (quisquiliee), rubbish. — 
Dankowski. 

Didappdr. Also called dab-chicky or doh^chicky a water-bird 
constantly diving under water. Du. doppeUy doopeUy to dip ; 
dobbevy a float, bobbing up and down with the waves. — Halma. 

To Didder. To didder y dither y doddery to tremble ; didder- 
ing and daddering ; doddering-dickieSy the quivering heads of 
quaking grass. — Hal. Icel. dadray to wag the tail ; Hung.^ 
dideregniy dederegniy dodorgniy to tremble ; Sc. diddhy to 
shake, to jog. 

Hale be your heart, hale be your fiddle. 

Long may your elbuck jink and diddle, — Bums in Jam. 

To doddUy to totter ; Bav. tatterny to tremble. • The origin is 
a representation of the repeated beats of a vibrating body by 
the syllables duy day tay ta, or when the beats are rapid and 
small, diy diy tiy ti. Compare Galla dada-goday to make da- 
day to beat. — Tutschek. Mod. Gr. to shiver, sim- 

mer ; G. zitterny to tremble. 

To Diddle. Properly, as shown in the last article, to 
move rapidly backwards and forwards, then to use action of 
such a nature for the purpose of engagihg the attention of 
an observer while a trick is played upon him, to deceive by 
juggling tricks. 
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Die. — Dice. A small cube used in gaming. Arab, daddm^ 
dadduy game of dice. It. dado, t^rov. dud. Fr. dety d6. 

To Die or Dye. The proper meaning is to soak, wet, or 
steep. 

Then if thine eye bed^e this sacred urn, 

Each drop a pearl shall turn, 

. To adorn his tomb. — Epitaph, 1633. 

AS. deagany tingere ; Prov. E. to degy to moisten.‘»*^IIaL 
Icel. dignUy to become wet; Dan. dugy d^w; dyggey to 
sprinkle with water, dyg-mad, dyngkmady thbroughly wot. 
In the latter of these forms we see a close agreement with 
Lat. tingerey which unites the senses of wetting or moisten- 
ing, plunging in liquid, dyeing with colour. Qr. reyyco, to 
moisten, stain, colour. 

Diet. 1. A deliberative assembly. See Day. 

2. Gr. hiavray mode, or place of life, means of fife, sub- 
sistence. 

But sith I know my wordis doith thee so sore* smert, 

Shall no more hereafter ; and eche day our dicte (intercourse) 

Shall be mery and solase, and this shall be forgete. 

Chaucer. Bcryn. 700. 

To Dig. To drive a pointed instrument into ; to spur a 
horse, stab a man through his armour. — Hal. A modifica- 
tion of dag. See Dagger. Norm, diguery to prick ; endu 
guery to pierce^ with an awl or needle ; diguety a pointed 
stick, a dibble, • Lith. dyguSy sharp, pointed ; degtiy daigytiy 
to stick ; dyguKsy a prickle ; dygey dygUy a stickle-back. 
Turk, dikmeky to sew, stitch, plant, set ; diken, a prickle. 

To Dight. To dress, adorn, prepare. AS. diktan^ to set in 
order, arrange, compose. G. dichteriy to meditate, contrive, 
invent, compose. From Lat. dictarey to dictate, to speak 
what is to be taken down in writing. Dictarey dichen, tich- 
ten, vorsagen oder lesen das man schreibt. — Dief. Sup. Sw. 
dicktUy to invent, to feign, to devise ; dickta up en historiay to 
trump up a story. See Ditty. 

Dike. — DitcL As the earth dug out of the ground in mak- 
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ing a trench is heaped up on the side, the ditch and the bank 
are constructed the same act, and it is not surprising that 
the two should have been confounded under a common name. 
Dp. dijck^ agger, et fovea, alveus, fossa. — Kil. In like man- 
ner jfche It. motay the mound on which a castle was built, is 
identical' with E. moaty the surrounding ditch out of which 
the earth twas dug. In the N. of England a dike is a di»/ 
hedg^"^/^A^ BtouTy a hedge-stake, while dike-holl or dike-hollow 
is the ditch. — Jlal. In Dan. the term dige is applied both to 
a ditch and bdnk, but dige-groft is specifically the ditch. 

The primary signification is doubtless that of the Fr. diguoy 
a bank, jetty, or dam for stopping the flow of water, whence 
the term is applied, like the Scandinavian dam or the Romance 
tampOy tancoy to a pond of water held up by a dike or dam. 
Du. dijcky piscina, stagnum. — Kil. The two applications are 
in G. distinguished by a modification of spelling, and deich is 
used in the sense of a dike or dam, teich in that of a pond. In 
a similar manner in England the northern pronunciation dike 
has been appropriated to a bank, the southern, ditchy to a 
trench. 

The ultimate origin of the term must be looked for, not in 
the idea of digging with a spade, but in that of stopping up, 
thrusting in a peg to stop an orifice, in accordance with the 
fundamental signification of the root dag or digy whence Sp. 
tacoy a* stopper, ramrod, billiard cue, wadding; W. taguy to 
choke, to stifle. 

Hung, dugniy to stick in, to stop, duguy a plug, stopper, 
stufiing; Illyrian tukaniy Pol. tkacy to thrust, stick, cram, 
stuff ; utyka6y to stop chinks ; Bohem. zatkay a stopper, bung, 
obstruction. Fin. tukkiay to stop a hole, stuff something into 
'*a hole ; ttikety a stopper ; tukkutay to be stopped, to stagnate ; 
Esthon. iukmay to thrust, press in, to stop ; tukkisy a stopper. 
So. dooky a peg driven into a wall. 

The natural connexion between the notion of stopping the 
flow of water and that of fencing an inclosure is obvious 
enough, but it may tend to show the fundamental relation of 
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all these forms, if we adduce in illustration the Sw. tappa^ to 
stop, to shut, tappa et aker^ to inclose a Seld; Lap. tappi^ a 
plug, a stopper, tappo^ an inclosed piece of ground, a yard ; 
Lang, tampa^ tanca^ fermer, boucher, enclore, entourer, — 
Diet. Castr. 

Billing. — Dill. Dillingy a darling or favourite, the^ybungest 
vihild or the youngest of a brood. — Hal. Icel. <f^7//*the nurse’s 
lullaby ; dilla, to lull a child to sleep. To dilly to soothe, to 
still, to calm — Hal., to dill downy to subsidy, become still. 

The noise of the Queen’s journey to France hds dilled down.’’ 
— Jam. Hence the name of the herb dill (Sw. dilly Dan. dildy 
anethum), used as a carminative or soothing medicine for 
children. To dill is simply to make or become dull or in- 
active. Prov. Dan. dully still, quiet, as pain when the attack 
goes off; dulmoy to subside, assuage, soothe. Lith, iyluSy 
quiet, still, tildytiy to quiet, tylUy silence ; Pol. tulioy to seek 
to calm, soothe, or appease one, utuUcy to quiet a crying child. 
See Dull. 

Dilly. A public carriage, contracted from Pr. diligence , — 
Hal. 

Dim. One of the numerous class of words branching out 
from the root tapy daby dam in the sense of stop, obstruct, 
mentioned und(H' Deaf and Dam, Lang, tapa hu jhouTy to 
stop one’s light ; Ptg. tapa los olhos, to cast a 4nist before 
one’s eyes, tap^rsCy to darken, become dark ; tapar os huvidoSy 
Lang, se tamper las aourelioSy to stop one’s ears. 

Bav. daumby daumy taumy stopper, v^p^dding; daumeuy 
daumbeuy to ram down, to stop ; dumper y dimpeVy dull in sound 
or in colour; ^^timpeVy fusca vox, caecus sonus,” timberriu 
wuoUheny the dark clouds ; ein tumperer nebely a dark mist. 
Timberiy caligo — ^Notker, identical with Lat. tenehrm; ver^ 
tumperte augeuy oculi contenebrati. — SchmeUer. Swab, die- 
mery dumper y gloomy, of the weather, vertumpleny vertumleuy 
to make thick (triibe). Du. bedampeuy to darken, to make 
dim, obscurcir, ternir^ — Halma ; een dompig huisy a close, dark 
house. Icel. dimmty dark, thick; cfmmu, dumbay darkness; 
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dimmkitr^ dumhinn^ dark-coloured ; dumhungty thickness of 
air, covered weathfer ; dimmraddadry voce obscure et gravi ; 
dimma^ to grow dark. Sw. dimha^ a fog, haze ; Dan, dumy 
duijxb, dim, obscure, dull, low (of sound), stupid. 

Thp same relation between the ideas of shutting up and 
darkening‘ is seen in Manx dooriy to close or shut up, and also 
to darken, a field or close, dopnetfy shutting, closings 

darkenilag, E. durty of a dark colour. The same development 
of the root is fQund in the Finnish languages. Fin. tummay 
dull, dim, iummetay to be dimmed, to be put out as a fire, 
tummentaay to damp the fire, to extinguish ; Esthon. tummCy 
dull, dim, dark. Lap. tuoMy dull in action, slow. Bohem. 
tmuy darkness, tmjti se, to become dark. 

Dimity. Originally a stuff woven with two threads, from 
Gr. bis, twice, and /xtroy, a thread. ‘‘ Olficinas ubi in fila va- 
riis distincta coloribus Serum vellera tenuantur,et sibi invicem 
multiplici texendi genero coaptantur. Hinc enim videas 
amita, ^imita que et trimita minori peritift sumptuque per- 
fici,’' i. e^(says Muratqri) vulgares telao sericise uno filo sou 
licio, duobus, aut tribus contextse.^^ — Falcandus, Hist. Sicil. 
in Mur. Diss. 25. In the same way the G. name for velvet, 
sammety is contracted from exhamitay from having been woven 
of six threads. In like manner G. drillichy E. drilly a web of 
a threefold thread ; G. zwillichy E. twilly a web of a double 
thread. ' 

Dimble. — Dimple. — Dingle, Dimhle or dingle is a narrow 
glen, deep valley. 

Within a gloomy dimble she doth dwell.— Sad Shepherd. 

Lith. duhuSy hollow, deep (of vessels) ; duhu$ medis, a hollow 
tree ; dumhuy dubtiy to be hollow ; dubcy dobey a ditch, hole in 
the earth, den ; dubehy a little pit, dimple in the cheek or 
chin ; daubuy a glen, cleft, valley ; duburySy a hole in the 
ground, a wet springy spot. Fris. dobbey a ditch, hole, pit, 
hollow.; dobbe^enSy a dimple. — Epkema. E. diby a valley; 
duly a, deep place in a river-^Hal., a puddle or gutter — Jam. ; 
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dampy a deep hole of water ; Bav. dumpf^ dUmpfel^ a deep 
hole in a river ; OHG. tumphitOy gurg^s — Schmeller ; E. 
dumbhy a wooded dingle. — Hal. 

Closely connected with" deepy dip. The radical image may 
bo the hollow made by a blow with a pointed instrument, Ye- 
presented by the sjjrllable diby whenpe dibber, rfeSifc,^ase15ting- 
fjjbick. Compare Bohem. dupati, to stamp, dupa, a* hollow ; 
Pol. dupnieb, to become hollow. On the same pringjfple we 
have dent, the hollow made by a blow (and perhaps den, a 
cave or hollow), from dint, a blow. So also from dig or ding 
in the sense of stabbing or thrusting or striking with a ham- 
mer or the like, dinge, the hollow made by the blow, and 
dingle, synonymous with dimble, a narrow glen. 

Din. Imitative of continued sound. Icel. dynia, dundi, to 
resound ; dfma, to thunder. Lat. tinnire, to sound as a bell, 
tonare, to thunder. See Dun. 

To Dine. It. desina/re; O. Fr. disgner, disner, digner ; 
Prov. disnar, dirnar, dinar. ‘‘ Disnavi me ibi.’^ — Gl. Vatic, 
quoted by Diez. Diez suggests a derivation from a Lat. der 
ceenare (analogous to devorare, depascere), whence in Fr. 
might have arisen decener, desner, diner, as from decima — 
desme, dime, from buccina — busna. The 0. Fr. reciner, 
a lunch, from reccenare. 

To Ding. To strike, knock, cast. To ding through, to 
pierce. ^^He dang him throw the body with ane sw«erd.” — 
Bellenden in^am. To ding at the door, to knock. — P. P. 
Icel. dengia, to hammer; dengia einum nidr, to ding one 
down. 

From an imitation of the sound,* as in ding-dong for the 
sound of repeated blows. 

Dingle. A narrow valley, a glen. A variety of dimble, 
and, as the latter was derived from dib, expressing a' blow 
with a pointed instrument, dingle stands in the same relation 
to dig, ding. The primary meaning then would be a dint, 
pit, hollow. 

Dingy. Related to forms likfe the G. dumpfig^ dead in 
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sound, musty, damp, Du. donfi/pig^ dark, close, as cringe to AS. 
crymbig^ crooked, Jifc. cangiafe to mmbiare, to change. It may 
be considered as the analogue of the Du. danker ^ G. dunkel^ 
dark. See Damp, Dim. 

Dint. — Dent. — ^Dunt. All imitative of the sound of a blow. 
To dlini, fo strike so as to make a hollow**sound, to beat, to 
palpitat^ — Jam. Icel. dyntVy dynty shaking up and down^ 
dynkry^ hollow s5und as when a stone is thrown into water ; 
8w. dtinkay to beat heavily. Sc. to dumpy to beat or strike 
with the feet. • Sw. dimpay to fall. 

Diocese. Gr. bLOLKrjan^y the management of a household, 
administration, fimction of a steward, a province or jurisdic- 
tion, in ecclesiastical matters the jurisdiction of a bishop. 
AioiK€(o, to manage household affairs, from olkos, a house. 

To Dip. — ^Deep. Goth, daupjauy AS. dippany Sw. doppay to 
dip, to soak. Du. doppeUy doopeuy to dip, baptise ; Sc. rfowjr), 
Du. diiypeUy to duck the head. G. tanfeUy to baptise ; It. 
tuffarcy to dive pr duck, to plunge under water. 

. Goth. diupSy Icel. diupVy Du. duypy diepy G. tiefy deep. Lith. 
duhusy hollow, deep (of a vessel) ; dubcy dobcy a ditch, hole in 
the ground, dubehy a little hole, a dimple ; dimbuy diihtiy to 
be hollow.**^ E. duby a pool in a river, dumpy a deep hole of 
water. Du. dompeuy dompeleUy to plunge under water — Hal- 
ma ; Bav. dUmpfy dUmpfely a deep hole in a river. 

Bohpm. dupay a hole or cavern, dupatiy to stamp, dubatiy to 
peck, strike with the beak. 

The original root seems to be the syllable diby duby deepy 
representing the sound of a blow with a pointed instrument, 
and thence being appKeU to the hollow made in the object 
struck, or on the other hand to the sudden motion downwards 
jvith which the blow is given. To dip then is to go suddenly 
downwards, and deep designates the quality of things which 
admit* of going suddenly downwards, the depth being greater 
as they admit of a more extended or more sudden descent. 

It is remarkable that as we have a root dig in the same 
sense with diby the same parallelism of the labiakond guttural 
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final is found throughout the series. We have, Du. duypen 
and duycken^ to duck the head, to duck under water, dive ; 
Sc. doup in the Same sense as the E. duck ; G, tmifen^ to bap- 
tise, tauchen, to dip or dive ; E. dimble and dinghy a glen ; 
Du. dompeuy G. tunken, to dip. 

Dirge. A funeral service; from Ps. 6, v, 8. ^tDirige 
Domino Deus mens in conspectu tuo vitam meam/^ f epeated 
in the anthem used on such occasions. — Jam. 

The frere wol to the direge if the cors is {at. 

Political Songs 33i. Cam. Soc. 

In old Sc. dreggy dirgy, 

Dirk. — Durk. A dagger. Sc. durky G. dolch, Sw. dolk, 
a dagger. Bohcm. tulegy a spear (spiculum), tuUcky a dagger. 
Hung, tolniy to thrust ; Puss. tolkat\ tolknut\ to give a blow,, 
strike, knock ; Bohem. tlauk, a pestle. Fris. dulgy dolgCy dolch, 
a wound. — Epkema. The interchange of an I and r before a 
final guttural is very common. Comp. Prov. Dan. smilke 
and kilchey corresponding to E. smirk and kirk—J\mgQ; 
Outzen. 0. Fr. pourpe for Roquef. 

Dirt. Dryte or doonge, merda, stercus. — ^Pr. Pm. To 
dritCy cacai:e, egerere.— Oath. Aug. in Way. Icel; drity ex- 
crement. G. Du. drecky excrement, filth, mud, dirt, anything 
vile and worthless. Rouchi draquCy dregs. See Draff. 

Dis. From Gr, hiSy twice, in two parts, separately. In 
composition it'-implies separation from the thing signified by 
the word with which it is compounded, and hence negation, 
opposition. 

Disaster. Fr. desastrejlX. disastroy an evil chance, some- 
thing brought about by an evil infl^uence of the stars. Prov. 
astrary cause by the influence of the stars ; astrucy Lat. 
astrosusy fortunate; hemstrCy good fortune; desastrcy mis- 
fortune. — Diez. 

To Discard. Sp. descartar y to throw cards out of one^s hand 
at certain games ; Hence to put aside, reject. 

Dish. — ^Disk, Lat. discus^ a quoit or flat circle of stone, 
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wood, or metal ; hence a dish ; Gr. ha-Kos, a quoit, a tray. G. 
tisch, a table. 

Disheveled. Fr. descheoeler, to put the hair out of order. 
Fr. cheveux, Lat. capilla, the hair. 

Dismal. Swiss, dusem, dark, thick, misty, downhearted. — 
StaldhiH ^Bav. dus, dmam, dusiff, dmmig ; dull (not shining), 
still, cloddy. — Schmeller. Prov. Dan. dusmy dusseniy slumbef. 
Dasmyp dr ♦missyn as eyne, caligo. — Pr. Pm. See Dizzy. 
Swab, dmeluy disemeriy dusemeriy dismen^ dusmeuy to speak 
low, doseriy do^meriy to slumber. 

The primary image is a low sound, then dull in colour, 
dark, overcast, uncheerful. 

Dismay. Sp. desmayoy a swoon, fainting-fit, decay of 
strength, dismay ; desmayary to faint, to be faint-hearted, to 
discourage, frighten. See Amaze. 

To Disparage. From Lat. equal, arises Fr. paragcy 
equality of birth or in blood, (and hence) kindred, parentage, 
lineage. — Cotgr. Hence to disparagey to match a person 
with one of inferior birth and condition, and in modern 
usage to speak slightingly of one, to put him lower in 
estimation. 

Dispa^tch. It. impacciarey to impeach, encumber, hinder ; 
dispacciarey to dispatch, rid or free. — FI. Fr. empeschery to 
hinder, impeach, pester ; despeschevy to rid, send away quickly, 
discharge. — Cot. Diez would derive the words from Lat. im- 
pingere, in the sense of fastening something tr 6 ublesome upon 
one, through the supposed frequentative forms impactarey im-- 
pactiare. More probably from the same original root through 
the notion of stopping up or barring the way, as embarrass 
from Fr. barras, a barrier, blockade. Lat. repagula^ bars, 
restraints, fastenings ; Prov. empaig^ empachay empaitay ob- 
stacle, hindrance ; empaichar, empaitary empazari empechary* 
to embarrass ; the converse of which, to dispatchy is to remove 
a hindrance. 

The variety of the Proven9al forms may be compared with 
the dialectic varieties of the Gr. itriaaoi), 7nyrra>. 
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To Display. 0. Fr. desployer, It. dispiegare, spiegare^ from 
Lat. plicare, to fold. 

To Dispute. Lat. disputare, to cast up a sum, compute, to 
examine and discuss a subject. In modem language the term 
is applied to hostile discussion of a subject with another 
person. 

Distaff. The staff on which the flax was faste]^ed in spin- 
ning. PI. D. diesse, Ditmarsh dies, the bunch of flas:*bn the 
distaff ; Prov. E. dise, to supply the staff wi^jh flax. 

The term may be a modification of the rodt appearing in 
Gael, dos, a bush, cluster, tuft, lock of hair, E. tussock, a tuft 
of grass, Bav. *do8chen, duschen, dosten, a bush, tuft, tassel. 
On the other hand the thread drawn down from the stock of 
flax on the distaff may be compared to the stream of milk 
drawn from an animaFs udder, and thus the term may be 
identical with the Sw. diss, a teat, dissa, to suck. Comp, spin 
with Du. spene, spinne, sponne, the udder, teat, mother’s milk. 
— Kil. We speak of blood spinning from a vein. , 

Distrain. — Distress.— District. From Lat. stringere, to 
strain, to draw tight. Mid. Lat. distringere (whence Fr. dis- 
traindre and E. distrain) was used in the sense of e^^rcising 
severity upon, correcting, and especially in that of compelling 
or constraining a person to do something by the exaction of 
a pledge or by fine or imprisonment. " Et liceat* illi eos di- 
stringere ad justitias faciendas.” — Hist. Fr. in Due. Et ce 
qui est dessus* devis4 fut fait et establi pour destraindre les 
gens d venir faire droit en la cour.” — Assis. Hierosol. In 
this sense we still speak of distraining for rent, when we seize 
the goods of a tenant, in order to compel him to pay the rent. 

The pledge or the fine exacted was termed districtio, dis- 
tress, and the same name was sometimes given to the right of 
exercising judicial authority. Districtio quoque villm ad 
ecclesiam pertinebit, ite ut Qudescalcus — qui advocatus est 
ejusdem allodii, medietatem ipsius districtionis de Ecclesift te- 
neat.”— Charta an. 1124. But the right of exercising such 
authority, as well as the territory •over which it was exercised, 
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were more commonly termed disirictm, It. duirettOy 0. Fr. 
destroicty E. districts ‘^Manfeantque sub judicio et districtu 
vestro.” — Bulla Bonifacii ann. 1033. Qui allodium vendi- 
derit, districtum et jurisdictionem Imperatoris vendere non 
praesumat.” — Lib. Feod. Et totum districtum ejusdem insulae 
cum tots jvstitia dedi eis.^^ — Charta ann. 983. ^'Praedictum 
furnum et districtum ejusdem furni,” i. e. the soke of the oven* 
or rigttt*of compelling the tenants to resort to it for the pur- 
pose of baking.— Due. 

To Bit. — Ditch. To dit is to stop an orifice. Dit your 
mouth with your meat.’^ — Sc. proverb. AS. dittany to stop. 
Icel. dittay to stop chinks. From doty a lumjf, as the notion 
of stopping an orifice is commonly expressed by reference to 
the bunch of materials thrust into the opening. See Dam. 
Du. doddcy a tap, stopper, plug. — Kil. Prov. Dan. doty a 
stopper. • 

Anpther modification of the word is ditchy ditched or du 
chedy filled up, deeply insinuated. A table is diched when the 
dirt has insinuated itself into the grain of the wood.’^ — ^Baker 
Northampt. Gl. Much good dich thy good heart, Apeman- 
tis ” — Timon of Athens ; much good stuff or fill thy heart. 
Bav. datscheuy detscheUy dotscheuy to press down something 
soft ; datschy &c., a mess of something soft, kue-datschy cow- 
dung. — Schpa. 

Ditch.* See Dike. 

Ditty. 0. Fr. dicty dicUy dittCy recitation of,hn adventure, 
story, poem, work of imagination. — Roquef. Lat. dicere, 
dictumy to say. 

Then said I, thus it fallcth me to cesse 
Eithir to rime or ditees for to make. 

Chaucer. Belle Dame sans merci. 

Divan. The raised bench or cushion at the upper end of a 
Turkish room on which the principal persons sit. Hence a 
council or court of Justice. 

To Dive. Du. duypeny to. duck or bow the head; douipeny 
to press, thrust in, enfoncer — ^Halma ; AS. dufiany gedufiauy 
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to plunge in water, sink, div§, be drowned ; Icel. difa^ to 
press down, to tread a hen ; difai, to dip^ (comp. Bav. duchen^ 
to tread) ; Icel. dijing^ immersion, duhhy dufla, to dive. Dan. 
duvOy to pitch, as a ship meeting the waves. See Dip. 

To Divine. Lat. dhinusy belonging to God; dipi^ Gods. 
Gr. hos, godlike. The Lat. dimnus was applied prophet 
or soothsayer, one conversant with divine mattei^s, as^ mo-^ 
dein times the term is applied to a clergyman, fience rfe- 
vinare, to divine, foretell, prophesy, foresee, 'then to guess. 

Dizzy. AS. dgstg, dgsUcy foolish ; PI. D. dilsig, dostg, giddy, 
dizzy, diisig y^eder, hazy weather; Dan. disig, hazy; Du. 
duysig, deustg, stupid, giddy, stunned; E. dizii^e, to stun. 

Etourdir, to astonish, dtzze, amaze — Cotgr. Bav. dmen, 
duseln, dusseln, to be still, to. slumber, to be giddy ; dasig, 
submissive, tame ; daustg, dusig, dull, foolish. E.^^o duze, to 
stupefy, benum; dasyd or bedasydy vertiginosus,— Pr. Pm. 
To dozen, dosen, to stupefy with a blow or otherwise, to lose 
power and life, benum, become torpid. — Jam. Iced, dos, das, 
languor, lassitude. Hann liggr i dost, he lies in a faint. Dan. 
dos, drowsiness, dose, to doze, to mope. 

Do. It is often said that do in the inquiry after et personas 
health is properly the So. dow, Du. doogen, deugen, G. taugen, 
to be able or good for, to avail, to thrive ; but this is a mis- 
take. To do is to act, or often to serve as the nfedimn of ac- 
tive exertion# We ask how a thing does, meaning, how does 
it perform the*ofl5ce expected of it, and the word is used in a 
very similar sense in the inquiry, How do you do P — How do 
you get on ? How do you perform the offices of life P It is a 
simple translation of the 0. Fr. Comment le faites-vous. 

Puis li a dit par grant douyor. 

Sire, comment le faites-vos ? 

Dame, bien, dit le Segretains. 

et Contes. 1. 345. 

David demanded of him how Joab did, and how the 
people did, and how the war prespered.^^ In the Livre des 
Hois: 


2 H 2 
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E David — enquist cume Jpab le fist, e li poples, e coment 
il le feissent del siege — and how they got on with the siege. 

Dock. 1. G. docke^ a bundle, bunch of thread, knot of cords, 
baluster, plug, stopple. A short thick piece of anything. 
Fris. a small bundle, ball of twine, bunch of straw. It. 
tocco, a s«fap, cob, collop, cut or shive, viz. of bread and 
. cheese.^Fl.4 W. toCy that is, short or abrupt ; tocyriy a short? 
piece ; tdcioy to reduce to a short bit, to curtail, explaining 
the E. docky to reKluce to a stump, to cut short. Icel. dockry 
a short stumpy' tail. The term dock is applied to several 
plants having leaves broad in proportion to their length, as 
sonr-docky sorrel, hurdocky hlatter-dock (Du. hocke-hlaedereny 
petasitea), AS. ea-dock. Swab. waHser-dockleiriy the water-lily. 
Another application of the term is to the rump of an animal, 
butt end of a tree, the thick end. — Hal. 

Docky like other words signifying a lump, is probably de- 
rived from the notion of knocking. Du. do(keny dare pugnos*, 
ingerere v^rbera. — Kil. It. toccarcy to knock. Compare dtimpy 
to beat ( — Jam.), with dumpy ; dtmchy to beat, with dunchy 
one who is short and thick, — Jam.; to punchy to strike, with 
punchy y short and thick, &c. 

Dock. 2. The cage in a court of justice in which a criminal 
is placed at Eis trial. Flemish dockcy a bird-cage. — Kil. 

Dock. 3., An inclosed basin for repairing ships. A pond 
where the water is kept out by great jlood-gates till the ship 
is built or repaired, but are opened to let in th,e* water to float 
or launch her. — B. 

Both in this sense and in that of a cage the meaning is 
probably to be explained through the notion of stopping up, 
hemming in, confining. The G. dockCy signifying primarily a 
bunch, is applied to the tap by which the water of a fish-pond 
is kept in or let oflT, — Adelung. Hence the name seems to 
have been transferred to a naval dock, the essential provision 
of which is the power of keeping in or shutting out the water 
by ai^ analogous contrivance though on a greatly magnified 
scale. Clausa, eyn cluse (a^ sluice or flood-gate), took / i. q. 
dockcy obturameptum piscinae. — Dief. Sup. See Dam. 
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From signifying the plug or sluice by which the flow of 
water is regulated, the word applied* to the dam of which 
the sluice forms part, and generally to the dam or bank of 
a ditch or artificial piece of water, to the conduit through 
which the water flows away, to a spout, gutter, watercourse. 
In the former sense we have Prov. doga, douvf;^ Ifi*. douve^ 
.^douhe^ a bank. Domain sive aggerem dicti fossati.^^ Qui 
a douJie^ il a foss^,’' whoever possesses the bank, beiias the 
ditch. In the sense of a conduit ; fossas in circuitu basilicas 
fieri jussit ne forte dogis occultis lymphoe de^ucerentur in fon- 
tem.’' — Gregory of Tours in Diez. 

In It. we have doccia^ a mill-dam, a spout, gutter ; Sp. 
aguaduchoy a rush of water, watercourse ; It. docciaroy to spout, 
to let water run with some force upon one’s head for to 
cleanse and wash it, as they use in Italy. — FI. Whence the 
modern E. douchey a bath taken by pouring water from a 
height on the patient. 

In the sense of a water-conduit we find dozza {docciay dozzay 
as facciokttOy fazzoletto) in a passage misunderstood by Car- 
pentier. Statutum est quod canalis de S. Catharina — duca- 
tur tantum per dozzarriy quso est — sub fundo circae (by the 
culvert which is imder the bottom of the ditch), et quod terra- 
lium et ripa dictac circae claudatur in totum usque ad dictam 
dozzam ita quod nulla ruptura sit in dicto terralio, et a latere 
foras dictae circae in capite dozzm possit fieri una olusa alta 
(a deep sluic8,^ or flood-gate, at the head of the culvert) super 
dictam dozzaniy^ &c. 

The sense of stopping up is expressed by the same root in 
the Finnish languages. Fin. tukkOy a lump, bunch, tuft; 
tukkiay to stop an orifice ; tukety a stopper, the condition of 
being shut up ; tukkutay to be stopped up, to stagnate, as 
water. Hung, dugniy to stuff ; dugaszy a stopper, bung. 

Docket. A small piece of paper or parchment, containing 
the heads of a large writing. — B. A shred, or piece. — ^Hal. 
A diminutive of docky in the original sense. W. tocytZy a 
small piece, or slip, a ticket. 
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Dod. Synonymous in several of its senses with Dock. 
Fris. doMy daddoy a lump, clump, bunch. — Outzen. Sc. dawdy 
a lunch, lump. Du. doty a bunch of twisted thread. — 
Halma. 

To dod is to reduce to a lump, to cut off excrescences, to 
curtail. JQoMyn trees or herbs, or other like, decomo, capulo. 
Doddydy witjiout horns. Doddyd, as trees, decomatus, mutilus.* 
— Pr. Pm. 

Doddtjy low in^ stature, like a lump. Fr. doduy fat, plump, 
full-bodied. — Cdt. Doddy-pate, or doddy-polly is equivalent 
to llock-heady or nnmshully johber^nolly liimp-headcd. Fris. 
doddy a simpleton. Du. dots-kopy a blockhead. — Halma. 

Dod. — Dodder. Sc. dady a slam; to fall, or clap down 
forcibly, and with noise. He fell with a dad. — Jam. Hence 
dady a lump, large piece, synonymous with dod. Sc. dody to 
jog. To dady to shake, to strike. — Hal. To doddery diddery 
dither y to shake, to tremble ; dodderedy shaken, shattered. A 
doddered oak, a shattered oak. A dodderel, or pollard, is 
from dod in the other sense of the term, to poll, or cut short. 

To doddUy to totter, as well as diddloy to move quickly 
backwards and forwards, should perhaps be referred to the 
present root rather than to that explained under Dade. 

Dodge. Closely allied with Dod. To dodgoy to jog, to 
move quickly to and fro ; hence to follow in the track of any 
one, to follow his ins and outs, also to deceive one by change 
of motion. 

The original sense seems that given by Forby ; a small 
lump of something moist and thick, as of mortar or clay, from 
the sound of such a lump thrown against a wall, or on the 
ground; then applied to the jerk with which it is thrown. 
Dadgey a large lump. — Hal. See Dab, Dad. Bav. datschy dotschy 
a mass of something soft, a fat person ; kue-ddtschy a cow-dung ; 
datsekeuy dotsche^iy to press down something soft. Swiss, 
datschy dotschy blow with the open hand, something flat and 
broad like a soft substance thrown on the ground ; datsch-nasey 
a flat squab nose. Datschy iDho noise of a blow, or the blow 
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itself, smack, clap ; diitschen^ to smack, to fall, or throw 
down with a noise, to tattle. 

Doe. Lat. dama, G. danif AS. da^ Dan. daa^ fallow-deer ; 
It. daino as E. doe^ the female of the same kind. Gael, dg^mhy 
an ox, a stag. 

Dog. Icel. doggr^ Du. dogghe^ a largo dog. uprights 
in front of the iron bars on which the logs in a fireplace rest- . 
are called dogs^ in Swiss feuer-hund, probably froA the re- 
semblance to a dog sitting on its haunches ; in Pol. and 
Lith. wilki^ a wolf. Icel. sitia md dogg^ to sit up in bed. ' 

Doggrel. Pitiful poetry. 

Now swiclie a rime the devil I bctcche, 

This may wel be clepe rime dogerel quod he. 

Chaucer, Prol. Melibeus. 

Doiley. Probably only a modification of the Du. dwaele, a 
towel, although commonly said to be derived from the name 
of a dealer by whom they were introduced. 

The stores are very low. Sir, some Doileg petticoats and manteaus we 
have, and half a dozen pairs of laced shoes. — Dryden. Kind Keeper. 

The use of doiley Sy in the sense of a small napkin at dessert, 
was probably imported with the name from Holland. Du. 
dwaehy dweloy mappa. G. zwahely a towel; Swiss dyffdkeli^ 
a napkin. 

Doit. Du. duity from Venet. daotOy a piece of eight soldi, 
da oto soldi. They had also a piece called duqtiindesey of 15 . 
soldi. 

Dole. — Doleful. Sc. dule, dooly grief ; to sing dooly to 
lament. — Jam. Lat. doleroy to grieve ; It. dtioloy dogliuy pain, 
grief; Fr. deuily mourning. Ir. doilhhy doilfcy dark, gloomy, 
sorrowful, mournful; doilbheasy doilgheaSy affliction, sorrow; 
Gael, doilleir, dim, dark; duilhhearra (Ir. duilbhir)y sad, 
anxious, melancholy. The opposites to these last are soilleivy 
bright, clear, and suilhhiry chearful, joyful, constructed with 
the particle so equivalent to the Gr. ev, as the former series 
with the particle do equivalent^ to the Gr. hvs. See Dear, 
Dark. In like manner Gael. dolaSy woe, grief ; solasy solace. 
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comfort. The idea of darkness is always connected with that 
of grief and melancholy. Prov. E. dowly^ dingy, colourless, 
doleful.— Hal. 

Dole. 2. A portion, or lot. See Deal. 

Dole. 3. Doles, dools, slips of pasture left between fur- 
rows o? pk>ughed lands. — B. Cursed bo he that trans- 
lateth the Ijounds and doles of his neighbour.’* — Injunction 
19 Ehz. in Brand’s Pop. Ant. A dole-meadow is a meadow 
in which the sl\ares of different proprietors are marked by 
doles or landmarks. Now the simplest division of property 
would be a strip of turf left unploughed. PI. D. dole, a 
small ditch with the sod turned up beside* it for a land- 
mark; uutdolen, so to mark the division of properties with 
a ridge and furrow. — Brem. Wort. The word is probably 
at bottom identical with W. twll, a pit, Bohem. jliil, a pit, 
ditch ; then (as the ditch and bank arc made by flinging 
on the one side the earth taken up from the other) applied 
both to ridge and furrow, and subsequently appropriated to 
either as accidental circuinstances might determine. We find 
the same duplicity of meaning in dike / and mote, the term 
by which we designate the ditch of a castle, signifies in It. 
the mound on which the castle is built. 

Dole, a boundary mark, either a post or a mound of earth, 
a Imnp, of anything. — Hal. Doel, a butt, or mound of turf 
for arcKers to shoot at. — Kil. Dool, dole, the ^oal in a game 
of football, &c. — Jam. 

Doll. Properly a bunch of rags. Fris. dok, a little bundle, 
as of thread, a whisp of straw, also a doll ; G. docke, Swab. 
ddckle, a doll ; dokkelen, to play with a doll. 

So in Fin. nukka, a flock, rag, patch ; nukki, nuket, a doll, 
^upa lusoria puellarum ex panniculis. 

If I were mad I should forget my son, 

Or madly think a babe of clouts were he. — K. John. 

Dollar. Du. daler ; Gr. thaler. 

Dolt. Swab, dalde, dalter, dolde, dalle, dohle, dallehatsch, 
dallewatsch, dalpe, dalper, a foolish, awkward, clumsy person ; 
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dalpicht, talkiehty clumsy, clownish. ; dalpen^ talken, to handle 
awkwardly ; G. tolpel, a dolt, ♦blockhead. Bav. dalken, to 
work in sticky, doughy materials ; verdalken, to blot, dawb, 
do a thing unskilfully, spoil by awkwardness ; dalkend, dalket, 
sticky, awkward ; der dalk, the awkward person. — Schm^ller. 
Icel. dalpa, to paddle with the oars, flounder in the ifllre. E. 
jallopy to handle anything awkwardly, paw, toss Snd tumble 
about ; dallop, a slattern. Compare to dahhlcy to wprLrin the ' 
wet, and dabbler y an ineflicient worker, and see Blunder. 

Dome. — Domestic. — Domicile. Lat. domus^ a house. Gr. 
hoyLosy boifxa. It is doubtful how the term dome came to be 
applied to a dupola or vaulted roof. A cathedral is in It. 
duomOy in G. domy and a dome may be so called because it was 
the ornament of a cathedral church. A church in general 
was called domus Dei, the house of God, and probably the 
name was given to a cathedral church par excellence. On 
the other hand we find that the Gr. dco/aa was used for a roof. 

Doma in Oricntalibus provinciis ipsum dicitur quod apud 
Latinos tectum, in Pahcstina enim et ^Egypto — ^non habent in 
tectis culmina sed domata, quae Romae vel Solaria, vel Mseniana 
vocant, id cst, plana tecta quae transversis trabibus susten- 
tantur.^' — St Jerome in Due. Aco/aa, tectum. — Gloss. Gr. Lat. 
Ibid. 

The word domus is commonly derived from tl\e Gr. 6e/xco, to 
btlild, but I believe is putting the cart before Ae horse. 
The form with the narrow vowel is commonly the derivative, 
and irevoyai is derived from tfovos, labour, deem from doom, 
and not vice versa. We have then the most natural deriva- 
tion for the word signifying a dweUing, in the notion of a 
hearth or fire-place. 

The Fin. sawu, signifying smoke, is applied in the second 
place to a house, household, family living in a house, and in 
like manner the W. mwg, smoke, is identical with Bret, moug 
or mog, a fire, hearth, household, house, while a derivative 
moged is in the latter dialect used for smoke. This mode of 
expression is almost universaP in a rude state , of society. 
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^‘The census includes those provinces beyond the frontiers 
dependant on the epjpire, which are numbered by Jire-places or 
housesJ ^ — Population of China, Amer. Orient. Soc. 

Now the Pol. dym (radically identical with Ov^ios and 
fumiis) is rendered smoke, cottage, house, while the form dom 
is also used^in the latter sense. Bohem. e?ym, smoke ; dim, 
a house, where the two senses are distinguished as in Bretj 
''by the mgdi^ications moug and moged. Lith. dumaSy smoke. 

Dominion. The Lat. domimis, a lord, must probably be 
explained from domus, the man of the house, master of the 
house. 

Domino. A sort of hood worn by the candns nf a cathe- 
dral church (It. domo, duomo) ; also a mourning veil for 
women. — Bailey. 

Doom. AS. domy judgment, whence demariy to deemy or 
form a judgment. ' 

Door. Gr. OvpOy Goth. daiiVy G. thory thure, Sanscr. dvdr, 
Lith. durriSy Slav, deyry, &c. 

Dor. A*drone bee, , a beetle. From the humming sound 
made by animals of this class in flying. Gael. diXrdaUy hum- 
ming noise ; dilrdaily murmuring, grumbling, cooing like a 
dove. Ir. dordamy to hum like a bee ; dordy humming or 
muttering. 

To Dor. To befool one, put a trick upon him. Icel. davy 
irrisio ; ddray to deride, befool; ddriy Dan. daarcy a foeflr; 
bedaarey to delude, befool ; Du. dooVy G. thoVy a iboL 

Doree. Fr. doreey the dorce or St Peter^s fish — Cot., from 
the yellow colour of the skin. 

Dormant. — ^Dormer. Fr. dormanty quiescent, sleeping, from 
dormivy to sleep. Eau dormante, standing water. A dor- 
mant claim, a claim in abeyance. A dormer was a sleeping 
apartment, whence a dormer window, a window in the roof, 
usually appropriated to sleeping apartments. 

Dormouse. The termination mouse is probably an instance 
of false etymology, the real origin being a Fr. dormeusoy 
which cannot it is true be cited from the dictionaries, but is 
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rendered probable by the name by which the animal is 
known in Languedoc, radourn^ire. In the same dialect 
dourmeiref a slumberer, sleepy head, equivalent to dormeuse 
{sourisy a mouse, is feminine) in ordinary French. The dor- 
mouse is called a sleeper in Suffolk. 

Dose. The quantity of medicine given at^ondS. Gr. 
koats from StSco/uu, to give. 

Dosil. Fr. dousily dusil, a spigot, faucet, peg pr ‘ilip ttf " 
draw off liquor from a cask, erroneously derived by Diez' 
from ducersy to lead. The fundamental idea is a bunch of 
something thrust in to stop an orifice. G. dockoy a bunch, 
also the tap of a fish-pond. — ^Adelung. In It. docciay the 
signification is extended to a mill dam, and as it is the office 
of a tap to let the water flow, doga (Gregory of T.), a water 
conduit. It. docciay dozzciy a spout, gutter, water conduit. 
Prov. dotz ; 0. Fr. doizy dots, source of water, conduit. 

C’cst la fontaine, c’est la doiz 
Dont sortcnt tuit li let p^chid — 

Rome est la doiz de la malice. — Raynouard. 

Prov. adozilhary Fr. doisillcTy to pierce. At the same time a 
parallel line of development seems to have taken place in the 
Teutonic languages from a root doss of the same signification 
with dock, Gael. doSy bush, tuft, cluster ; Prov. E. dossy a 
hassock ; dossety a small quantity ; dossely a whisp of hay or 
stRiw, to stop up a hole in a barn, a plug. Swiss a 

wooden tap. ^ JE. dosily a tent for a wound, probably comes 
from the French. 

Compare Fr. houschcy a bush or bunch ; bouchery to stop ; 
lonchony a stopper, cork. And see Dot, Dit. 

Dot. A small lump or pat. — Palsgr. in Hal. Fr. cail- 
loriy a doty clutter, clot, or congealed lump of phlegm, blood, 
&c. — Cot. Hence, like other words signifying a bunch or 
lump, applied to a bunch of something used for stopping a 
hole. Du. doddey PI. D. duttCy a plug or stopper ; Sc. dottlcy 
a small particle. — Jam. E. dottUy a stopper ; to dutteriy or 
dity to stop, shut, fasten. — Hal.* 
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Other modifications of the expression arc jot, tot, tait. Tot, 
tote, something small, a tuftvof hair, grass, &c. — Hal. Sc. tate, 
a small portion of anything, as wool, flax, &c. Fin. tutti, Sw. 
toite, the bunch of flax on a distaff. G. zote, a flock or lock. 

To Dote, Du. doten, dutten, delirare, desipero. — Kil. Fr. 
dotter^radotcr, to dote, rave, play the cokes, err greatly in 
understaMmg. — Cot. Sc. dute, dutt, to doze, slumber, be ip 
‘a sleepy ^state. Auld dut, an old dotard. To doit, to be con- 
fused, to dote. — Jam. 

It is not easy to come to a decisive judgment whether it 
should be regarded as a modification of the PL D. dussm, be- 
dimen, to be dizzy or dazed, the equivalent of the E. doze, or 
whether it be from the notion of nodding the head in slumber. 
Teel, dotta, to slumber, nod the head in slumber, dott, a sleepy 
nodding with the head. Devonshire doattee, to nod the head 
whilst one is sitting up when sleep comes on. In this sense 
is perhaps to be understood the Sc. to dut and sleep. If nod- 
ding in sleep be the original image the word must be classed 
with loA. datta, to pg,lpitatc, Sc. dodd, to jog, dodder, didder, 
totter, tottle, to tremble, to move backwards and forwards, 
totty, reeling, dizzy. But upon the whole I am inclined to 
believe that the primary signification is to become stupified 
or insensible, and that the sense of nodding is merely conse- 
quential. Du. dodderig, sleepy, stupified ; dodoor, a sleeper. 
— Halnm. Sc. dottar, to become stupid, lose one's senses^ m 
sleep. E. doated, dotard (of old trees), beginnpg to decay ; 
doted, foolish, simple. — Hal. If the last supposition be cor- 
rect the word must be referred to the numerous class treated 
under Deaf, Dead, Dout ; and see Dowdy. 

Dotterel. A bird proverbial for stupidity, from dote. 
^Doublet. Originally a wadded garment for defence. Fr. 
double. Dobbelet, bigera, diplois. — Pr. Pm. Diplois is ex- 
plained ^"duplex vestis et est vestis militaris." — Oath, in 
Way ; Zwyfaltig kleyt, jacke. — ^Dief. Sup. 

To Doubt. Fr. doubter ; Lat. dubitare, from dubius, doubt- 
ful, what may turn out in t\^ ways. 
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Dough. AS. dahy Du. deig^ Gr. teig. Properly damped 
flour. Icel. deigiuy to wet ; dei^r, wet, ,90ft ; deig^ dough. 
See Dye. 

Doughty. AS. dohtigy valiant ; d^ga 7 iy Du. deugeuy dogheuy 
doogen, valere, probum esse, in pretio esse ; deughdy virlus, 
valor, probitas; deughdelicky sound, good; G. tai^eny to be 
^od for, to be of value ; tngend, virtue ; tuchtigy pap. doktoky 
sufficient for its purpose, sound, strong. 

To Dout. To dout the candle is to put it out, and doiiters 
are flat pincers used for that purpose. As we have diqiy to 
do up, don, to do on, and doff, to do off, so we at first explain 
dotd without hesitation as do out. But a little further exa- 
mination connects it with forms which cannot be derived from 
such an origin. Lang, tuduy attiiday attuzary to suffocate, 
choke, extinguish ; It. stutarcy to do out, quench forth — FI. ; 
attutarey to put out, quench, calm, appease. — Altteri. Fr. 
tuer la chandelUy to put out the candle. Bav. toteuy to crack 
a flea or nut, to put out a fire or lighted match by pressure 
or covering it up. Bohem. dmytiy to choke, extinguish ; Pol. 
dusicy to choke, stifle, quell. E. slang, to douse the gliniy to 
put out the light. Fris, duss, death ; diisOy dud magcy to ex- 
tinguish a fire, discharge an account. 

Dove. Du. duyvcy Icel. dufuy perhaps from its habit of 
ducking the head, from Du. duyperiy to duck th^ head, Icel. 
itu^ay to div^ as we find tho Lat. columha in the same con- 
nexion with Gr. KoXvfi^aVy to dive. 

Than peine I me to stretclien forth my neck 
And East and West upon the people I beck. 

As doth a dove siiiing upon a beam. — Pardoner’s tale. 

Dowdy. Shabby in dross. — Hal. The fundamental idea is 
however torpor, sloth, while that of carelessness of dress or 
appearance is an incidental application. Sc. dawdie, a dirty, 
slovenly woman ; to dawdhy to be indolent or slovenly ; PI. 
D. dodelriy to be slow, not to get on with a thing.— Schiitze. 
Icel. dodiy languor ; dodaskapr^ Dan. dovenskaby sloth, lan- 
guor. For the ultimate origin see Deaf. Icel. daufvy dull. 
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deaf, flat, spiritless, doji^ torpor, sloth, dofna, to fade, lose 
spirit, become dul\ and flat/" Sc. doWy to fade, wither, become 
flat, doze, trifle with ; daiOy a sluggard. — Jam. 'E. dowedy 
flat, dead, spiritless. — Hal. Icel. dofnad o7, Sw. dufwen oly 
do^ed ale. Sc. dovevy to slumber ; Prov. E. doven, doveningy 
a slumber^ — Hal. So. dowlyy dolly, melancholy. Sw. dalig, 
miserable, poor. < 

B(h¥el. A projection in a stone to fit into a socket and 
fasten it into the adjacent one ; a wooden peg fastening two 
boards together. Fr. douelley douilley a tap or socket; G. 
ddhely a peg, plug, stopper.— Kiittn. Bav. dupel s. s. esj^e- 
cially the dowel or wooden peg entering into each of two ad- 
jacent boards to fasten them together, a damper of clay to 
slop the chimney of the oven, a clump of flax, of people, &c. 
— Schmeller. 

Du. douweriy to press into ; jemand jets in de hand douwen, 
or steeheny to put something secretly into one’s hand. — Halma. 
PI. D. diiweny to press, press down. 

Dower.— Dowager. — Endow. Lat. dos, dotisy a marriage 
gift ; dotare, Fr. douer, E. enclow, to furnish v^ith a marriage 
portion. M. Lat. dotariumy Prov. dotairCy Fr. douaire, a 
dowry or marriage provision ; douairierCy a widow in posses- 
sion of her portion, a dowager. 

Dowle. A portion of down, feather. Young dowl of 
the beard.”— Howel in Hal. Fr. douilley douillet, soft, deli- 
cate. Lith. dujay a mote, pi. dtfjoSy dust ; diyotiy to float in 
the air ; dtije and the dim. dufele, a dowl or down-feather. 

Down. 1. Applied to things light enough to float in the 
air, as thistle-down. G. daune, Icel. dun, the lightest and 
softest kind of feather ; Du. douse, donst, down of feathers or 
of the typha, sawdust, meal, flour.— Kil. G. dunst, exhala- 
tion, vapour, mist, fume. The primary signification is pro- 
bably mist or vapour, the down being compared for lightness 
to vapour floating in the air. Thus the Esthon. has uddo or 
udsu, mist ; uddo karwad, down-hair, uddo^sulkd or udso-sulle, 
down- feathers (karwad = hair; suUed = feathers). Traces 
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of this sense are seen in the Icel. dauii^ odour, smell. But 
most likely the final consonant was originally an m instead of 
an Uy as preserved in Esthon. tuum sw/fe, "down-feathers, and 
in the Prov. E. duniy down, fur. A duck or a goose is said to 
dum her nest when she lines it with* some of her own feathers 
plucked off for that purpose. — Hal. 

The same form was extant in 0. Fr. (Diez v. duvSt), and is 
preserved by the Emperor Frederick II. in Due. ' Inmscl?' 
tur vero avibus plumagium multiplex — Sccundo innascuntur 
aliae [plumae] quae dicuntur lanulae, a quibusdam dummy hae 
sunt exiles et moUes, densiores et longiores primis, &c.” 
Hence the proV. Fr. dumety which has become du'*:)et in ordi- 
nary Fr. — Menage. DunwltCy downie. — Cot. The origin is 
seen in the O. Du. doMy vapour ; Bohem. <fym,^8moke ; Du. 
dompy vapour, exhalation, breath, whence PI. D. dimpstigy 
damstigy dunstigy vaporous, bringing us round to the G. dunst 

The same consonantal change which is seen in the Fr. du- 
mety dumty duhety is also found in the modifications of the 
same root having the sense of vapour, exhalation, odour. 
Thus we unite the Du. doMy vapour, with Sp. tufoy a vapour, 
exhalation, stink, Dan. dufty fragrance, odour, Iccl. dupty Sw. 
dofty dust, doftay to evaporate. With an initial $y Sc. stovCy 
steevy a vapour, smoke, dust ; Du. stofy stuyfy stuyvCy dust, 
whatever floats in the air ; stuyf -sandy — meely arena, farina 
v^tica ; stofy flocks of wool ; stof-hayry down-hair f stuyf- 
keny the dow^pf flowers = Fr. duvet. 

2. Du. duyncy Fr. duneSy sand-hills by the sea-side. Fris. 
dohncy a hillock of sand or snow driven by the wind. AS. 
duuy a hill. Gael. dilUy a heap, hill, mount, fortified place. 

The adverb down is from AS. of dunoy as the 0. Fr. d mont 
and h valy to the hill and to the valley, for upwards and down- 
wards respectively. Of dunCy deorsum. — Lye. 

Doxy. — Gixy. Probably from the rogue^s cant. Fr. gueuscy 
a woman beggar, a she rogue, a doxy or mort. Qoguonelley a 
feigned title for a wench, like our gixtOy callet, minx, &c. — 
Got. Doxyy a sweetheart. — ^Huhter. 
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To Doze. Bav. doseuy to keep still, to listen, to slumber ; 
dmeriy dussetiy to slipiber ; Ban. dmCy to doze, to mope ; dyssCy 
to lull ; tausy silent, hushed. And see the foims cited under 
Dismal. The fundamental image is probably the deep 
brejtthing in sleep represented by the syllable diis, tus. 
liith. dmaSy a deep breath, dwmaSy the breath ; dustiy dwestiy 
to breathe f Bohem. du&atiy to snort. In like manner a re- 
^ifesentatioil of the same sound by the syllable soughy swoughy 
gave rise to the OE. swoughy sleep, swoon, Sc. souchy swouchy 
soufy the deep, breathing of sleep, silent, quiet; Icel. svejia 
(as Dan. dysse)y to quiet, svefriy sleep ; AS. suwiarty swugariy to 
be silent. 

Dozen. Fr. donzainey from douzoy twelve. 

Drab. 1. Du. dr abbey Dan. dravy Gael, drabhy draff, dregs ; 
Du. drabbigy leculentus ; Gael, drabachy nasty, dirty, slovenly ; 
drahagy a* dirty female, a drab ; drabnirey a dirty, slovenly 
man. From the same image a dirty woman is called in 
Prov. Dan. drav-soy drav-trugy a draff-pail. — Molbech. See 
Draff. * 

2. The grey colour of undyed cloth. Fr. drapy It. drappOy 
cloth. See Drape. 

Drabble. — Draggle. — Drivel. Properly to cover with filth, 
from Du. drabbCy Rouchi draquey Dan. dravy dregs, G. drecky 
filth. Drabelyriy drakclyrty paludo; draplcdy drably dy palu- 
dosus, lytulentus. — Pr. Pm. One is said to dr able his cl^se 
who slabbers his clothes when eating. — Jamj^'* PL D. drab- 
beliiy to slobber, let liquids fall over one in eating ; drabbeU 
barty one who dirties himself in such a manner ; Sc. draglity 
bedirtied, bespattered — Gl. Dougl. ; Sw. draglUy dreglUy to 
slobber, drivel, let the spittle fall from the mouth. AS. 
drejliendey rheuraaticus. — Lye. See Draff. Sc. draked or 
drawkedy mingled with water or mire — Gl. Dougl., reduced 
to a dreggy condition ; Gael, druaipy lees, dregs, sediment ; 
druablaSy muddy liquor. 

In modem usage all sense of a derivation from a word 
signifying dregs or dirt has* been lost, and draggle is under- 
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stood as if it were a frequentative from drag y signifying what 
has been dragged in the mire. 

Draff. AS.^ Pu. drabbe^ Dan. dravy Icel. drafy dregs, 
husks, hogswash, refuse food for hogs. Draffoy or drossey or 
matter stamped, pilumen.-r-Pr. Pm. G. trdberny brewers’ 
grains ; Puss, drohinay dregs, lees ; Du. drahbij/y Prov. E. 
(iravyy drovyy thick, muddy, dirty. Drubhyy my(J<iy. — Hal. 
Droblyy of drestys, feculentus, turbulentus. — Pr. f 
chaff. 

Why shuld T^sowen draf out of my fist, 

Wlian I may sowen whete, if that me list. 

Chaucer in Way. 

The change of the final labial for a guttural gives rise to a 
series of forms that cannot be separated from the foregoing. 
Icel. dreggy E. dreggy sediment ; G. 'Du. drechy dung, dirt, 
mu(b Prov. draco, dregs of the vintage ; Rouclii draqiie, 
Q, Fr. drague, dr ache, drasche, dr&che, dre^che, draff, brewers’ 
grains, dregs of brewing. The form drasche was Latinised as 
drascusy drasqua, and from the facility with which the sound 
of sc passes into that of sly gave the Latinised drastm, as 
well as drascus. — Way. Hence the OE. forms drast, dresty 
traist ; G. trestern, dregs ; AS. dresten, faeces. 

For the change of the final consonant compare Fr. buc, 
huschcy busCy busty a bust, trunk. 

Wjgain the sound of the Fr. ch in some dialects of* France 
regularly cor^ponds to that of ss in others, as the Picard 
or Norman cacher to the Fr. chasser. In like manner the 
form drache leads to the AS. dros, faex, sordes, Du. droessem, 
dregs, drasy mud. — Halma. OE. drass, dross, refuse, cleans- 
ings of corn, metal, &c. Drosse, or fylthe whereof it be, 
ruscum ; drosse or drasse, of corn, acus, criballum. — Pr. Pm. 

The Gael, leads us to the same forms through a different 
route ; drabh, draff, grains of malt ; drabhag, dregs, sedi- 
ment, refuse ; drabhas, filth, foul weather, obscenity ; draos, 
trash, filth. 

Pol. droidze {z = Fr. j), Walftch. droschdii, dregs, lees. 

2 I 
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The fundamental signification is refuse matter, the part 
cast out as worthlei^s or disgusting, a notion commonly ex- 
pressed by reference to the act of spitting. «Ifow the root 
rac, alone, or strengthened with an initial mute, is widely 
spread in the sense of spitting and rejection, Lang, raca^ 
to vomit ; Fr. cracker y to spit ; Icel. hraki, spittle, hrak, re- 
fuse; Lang, raco and draco y dregs of the vintage; Fr„ 
racaitte ; »Dan. dravelsfolk, E. rahblcy the dregs of the people. 

The addition* of an initial d before an r is not of imusual 
* 

occurrence, A8. hreosany and dreosariy to fall; G. rieseln, 
E. drizzle ; E. rathe, and PI. D. drade, quick, soon ; Sc. rad- 
dour, Prov. E. dreadre, fear ; OHG. recke, ^OE. Hnky Icel. 
drengr, a warrior. 

To Drag. — Draw. AS. dragan, Icel. draga, to drag or 
draw ; Du. draghen, G. tragen, to carry. Du. trecken, to 
draw, as a* sword, to trace outlines ; treck-brugghey a draw- 
bridge ; treck-nety a drag-net. Lat. trahere, to draw. 

To Draggle. See Drabble. 

Dragon. Lat. drado, Gr. bpaKCDv, a serpent, from its sup- 
posed sharpness of sight ; bepKca, ^bpaKov, to see. 

Dragoon. Described by Skinner as ‘‘ in recentiori militia 
equites sclopetarii,^^ cavalry carrying fire-arms, and there- 
fore capable of service either on horseback or on foot. As 
the French, carabine, a similar kind of troops {carabyn, 
equestef sclopetarius — Bigl.), were named from the carlnKo 
which they carried, it is probable that the dr/igoons, or dra- 
gooners (Du. dragonder), as they were also called, had a 
similar origin. Dragon, a species of carbine — Hal., so 
named, no doubt, after the analogy of culverin, Fr. eouleii- 
vrincy from couleuvrcy a snake. Drake, a kind of gun. — 
Bailey. 

Drain. — Drains. Drain in the sense of drawing off water 
is without exact equivalent in any of the cognate languages, 
and it is not easy to form a decisive opinion of the radical 
signification and connexions of the term. 

On the one hand we hafe provincially rin, rhine, reean, 
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dreany rindle, drindle^ a gutter or channel to carry off water ; 
8trine, a ditch — Wilbraham, Hal. ; OH€J. drahariy ttahan, a 
drop, a tear ; %r&njany to weep ; AS. drehnigeariy excolare, to 
strain. Hence to drain might with great probability be 
explained, to trickle away, to drip, being perhaps fundament- 
ally connected with forms like Lith. dregncLS, sloppy; 
dregtiy to become wet to thaw ; Gael, drugh; soak,, ooae 
through, drain ; driichdy dew, a tear, sweat ; drttchdany a 
drop, whey [the drainings of curds] ; driogt^ a drop, a tear, 
and as a verb, to drop or trickle. 

On the other hand we find drains in a sense which cannot 
well be explained from this source. The term brewers^ grains^ 
or the dregs of brewing, seems a corruption of drainsy the 
name by which they are still known in Suffolk. — Forby. 
Drascus — nos de la drague dicimus, Angli draines et draff. — 
Due. Perhaps the change of initial may have taken place 
from confusion with another synonym, grames, found in 
Hexham’s Du. and E. Diet. 1660 ; brewers' grames ; corre- 
sponding to the Sw. grumy grummely dregs ; It. gromoy dirt, 
scurf, dregs. Drain in the foregoing sense seems related 
with Russ, drdny drdntzay refuse, dirt, rubbish ; Dan. drank, 
dregs, lees, grounds ; Sw. dragg, drank, distijlers’ wash, or 
grains ; tunn dragg, — drank, the settlement of liquor in a 
cask ; win-drank, lees of wine. Lith. dranka, hogs’ wash, 
^bw the nq|ion of draining might be explained from run- 
ning a vessel to the dregs or grounds, the attention being 
directed in this case to the final result of the operation, as in 
the former supposition to the appearance while the operation 
is going on. Perhaps, as is frequently the case, when we 
are puzzled by a double derivation, they may both be traced 
to the Qame original source. See To Drake. 

Drake. The male of birds is in one or two instances de- 
signated by the syllable rick, drick, drake. Dan. due, a dove ; 
dueriky a male dove ; and, a duck, andrik, Sw. and-drakey a 
drake ; G. ente, a duck ; enterick^ a drake. The same varia- 
tion between an initial r and dr is found in the original 

2 I 2 
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sense of the word. OHG. recke, a warrior, hero ; Icel. reckr, 
vir, miles ; OE. renk, rink y Icel. drengr, a warrior. 

In like manner the Fin. uros (identical with the Gr. fjpm 
and JLat. herus, G. herr, master) signifies a grown man, brave 
man, and the male of animals ; uros-puolif the male sex ; 
uros4intUyt,eL^malG bird ; uro-teko, a heroic deed. Anser (vir 
aa^.caiuim) ejiU herr imter den gensen. — Dief. Sup. 

To Drdke. — Brack. — Drawk. To saturate with water — 
Hunter; to mix with mire or water. — Gloss. Dougl. To 
dreapf to drench. — Hal. Draplyd, drablyd, paludosus. 
Drablyn, drakelyn, paludo. — Pr. Pm. From the notion of 
mud, dirt, filth, disagreeable wet, expressed by the double 
form of root, drag, drab, drdk, drap. Drakes a slop, a mess ; 
Gael, drabhas, filth, foul weather ; E. trapes, a slattern [one 
who lets Jier clothes trail in the wet]. — Hal. PI. D. drek- 
metje, a woman who dirties her clothes, a draggle-tail ; drek^ 
soom, the border of wet at the bottom of a bedraggled gown. 
— Schiitze. Icel. dreckia, and (as the root takes a nasal form 
in Sw. drank, dregs, grains, wash) Sw. dranka, to plunge in 
water. Lith. dregnas, wet, sloppy, dreginti, drekinti, to make 
wet. See Draff. 

Drake. 2.— Drawk. Drake, drawk, drank, drunk, darnel, 
a mischievous weed among corn. “ Le yveraye (darnel) i 
crest, et le betel (drauke).” — Bibelsworth in Way. Du. 
dravick, aegilops, vitium secalis. — Kil. yf ^drewg, BWSfc. 
draok, dreok, darnel. Walon. dr awe, drauwv^ The radical 
meaning is not improbably dregs, refuse, out-cast, making the 
term identical with Fr. draque, Dan. drank, dregs, from the 
root rak, spit, cast out, in support of which hypothesis may 
be cited the pleoni, pl&oelui, weeds, ixoTapl&oaC, to spit 
out. The OHG. turd, zizania, 0. Sax. dur^, G. durt, dorst, 
darnel, point to a similar origin. Weeds are the filth of the 
cultivated land ; a weedy field is said to be very foul. 

The sense of rejection appears also in the labial form of the 
root in the expression drape sheep, the refuse sheep qf a flock. 
—Hal. 
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Dram. — Drachm. Gr. bpaxiJ>r], a drachm or dram, a weight 
of 60 grains. It. dramma, a verf small qjjjiantity of anything. 
Bret, drammomy an apothecary, one who retails medicaments 
in drams. In Normandy the terpi drame is applied to a 
pinch of snuffi — Patois de Bray. In Denmark, as in Engfand, 
it is used for a small glass of spirits, a dose of spyits.— Molb. 
Dial. Lex. 

Drape. — Draper. Fr. drap^ cloth. Sp. trapOy rag, tarter 
(which seems the original signification), cloth. A todo trapOy 
with every rag of canvas set. Perhaps from^the sound of a 
flapping piece of cloth represented by the syllable trap. 8p, 
gualdrapcy the •housings or trappings of a horse, the long 
hangings with which they were covered on occasions of 
state ; also a tatter, rag hanging down from clothes ; guaU 
drapazOy slap of the sails against the mast. 

Drape-sheep. See Drake. 2. 

Draught. What is dragged or drawn. A draught of water, 
so much as is drawn down the throat at once. A draught of 
fishes, what is taken at one drag of the net. A move at chess 
or similar game was formerly known by this name, whence 
the game of draughtSy of moves with separate pieces. 

The burgeise took avisement long on every draught — 

Draw on, said the burgeise, Beryn, ye have the wers — 

The next draught thereafter he took a rook for noijght. 

Chaucer. 

In the same jray It. tirOy a move at chess, from tirarcy to draw. 

To Drawl. Du. draeleuy Fris. drauleuy Icel. drolUiy Dan. 
drmvBy drmge (Molbech), to delay, loiter, hesitate. Prov. 
Dan. drceesy a slow inactive person ; drovhy to be slow at one’s 
work. **Han drcBver sine ord saa langt ud,” he drawls out 
his words so slow. But the notion of delay is probably a 
secondary development from the image of imperfect, unmean- 
ing speech, jesting, trifling, expressed by Icel. drajluy Sw. 
drafwely Dan. draevSy drmhy PI. D. draueln. See Drively and 
for the passage from the idea of trifling to that of delaying 
Dcdly. The same connexion ii! sense is seen in prov. E. 
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drate^ to draw out one^s words — Ray; to drote in speech, 
traulo— Pr. Pm. (^xplained^’^a ratylle in Cath. Ang.), com- 
pared with prov. Dan. draade^ to be torpid induction ; PI. D. 
drotelriy to loiter, dawdle droteler^ a lazybones. 

ifray. Sw. drog^ a sledge, a carriage without wheels, what 
is dragged ,p.long, as Lat. traha s. s., from trahere^ to draw. 
It. treggia^ ^ hurdle, sled, harrow, truck. 

Drazel«,— ^rossel. A dirty slut. Prov. Dan. drassey to be 
slow, inactive in work ; draasel, a dull, inactive person ; Dan. 
drose, to dawdle. Du. draselen, oberrare, vagari. The word 
may however be identical with the Icel. dreegsl or drcegslt, 
femella prolixis et sordidis vestibus, a slut. * But even here 
the notion of slowness may be the true origin. Drwgicty de- 
lay, drcegiulegry drmgslislegry slow, tardy. 

Dread. Several instances have been given under Draff, in 
which a foot takes a double form of development with an ini- 
tial dr and hr or r. In the same way we must identify dread 
with Sw. fcedasy to fear, rmddy Sc. rady red, afraid ; prov. E. 
dredre. So. dredour, dridder^ with Sc. raddour, reddour, fear, 
dread. 

The origin is, I believe, in the notion of trembling, ex- 
pressed by the 0. Fr. dredre, onomatopoeia for the chattering 
of the teeth ; dridriller, to gingle as mule’s bells. — Roquef. 
The parallel form with an initial hr is seen in AS. hridrian, 
to sift, )3hake, hrith-adl, a fever or ague, a shaking sickff^K, 
hrithian, to be ill of a fever [to shiver] ; G. riitteln, to shako. 
Bret, drida or trida, to thrill or shiver with joy. 

Dream, Icel. draumr, G. traum. Russ, dremaf, to slum- 
ber, be slow; Serv. drem, drijem, slumber, sleepiness; Pol. 
drzymab, to doze, slumber, nap. 

# Perhaps the confused state of mind in drowsiness and 
dreams may lie at the root of the word, as trouble of mind is 
commonly expressed by the metaphor of thickness or muddi- 
ness of liquids. 

My mind is troubled like a fountain stirred. 

And 1 myself see hot to the bottom of it. 
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Thus we have prov. E. droff^ dregs, refuse ; AS. drof, Du. 
droefy prov. E. drevyy drubhy^ dfa%, dir^ ; Du. droefy droevOy 
droevigy troubled in mind, sad ; droeveriy turbare, dolere, tris- 
tari — Kil. ; AS. drefariy gedrefan,^ to disturb, trouble, afflict. 
So from Du. droesy dregs, may be explained OHG. dnuzarty 
G. verdriesseny to trouble, disquiet, and not improbably Lat. 
tristisy from the OE. form dresty traisty lees, dregfs. Du. drijty 
dirt, verdriety trouble, annoyance. 

In like correspondence to the Du. drecky^ dirt, mud, is AS. 
dreccatty to trouble, whence the OE. drecchCy dretchcy to dis- 
turb or trouble, especially to disturb by dreams, and thence 
simply to dream. 

This Chanteclere gan gronen in his throte 
As man that in his dreme is dretchyd sore. 

Chaucer in R. 

Dremyn or dretchyn yn slope, sompnio. — Pr. Pm. So also 
we may compare prov. E. drevyy dravyy thick, muddy, with 
Sc. drevillingy unsound sleep, slumber — Jam. ; E. dramledy 
slumbered fitfully. — Hal. 

Quhen langsum dreuillyngy or the unsound sleep 
Our ene ouersettis in the nychtis rest, 

Than semes us full busy and full prest. — D. V. 

Again the final 6 or t? of the root drahy druby drevy passes 
into an m in droumyy dirty, muddy — Hal., Sc. dramocky drum- 
cm:>cky a thick dreggy mixture of oatmeal and water ; Lith. 
dru^uitas, di^gs, drumstiy to make thick, to trouble ; PI. D. 
dramy trouble — Brem. Wtb. ; Sc. dramy drumy dull, melan- 
choly ; Icel. drmmry slow ; prov. Dan. drumsey to be sluggish ; 
E. drumleyy muddy, thick, hence confused, also slowly, lazily ; 
E. drumbledy disturbed, muddy, to drumbhy to be sluggish, to 
be confused in doing anything. — Hal. ‘*Look how ,you 
drumble.” — Shak, He dreams drumhleSy he is half asleep or 
stupid. — Hal. Drommet di wor ? you speak as if you were 
dreaming. — Brem. Wtb. 

Compare drumhley above quoted with drobly or druhly, tur- 
bulentus, turbidus ; drobh/ (of drestys) feculentus— -Pr. Pm. ; 
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turbiduSf troubK, drobli or dark. — Way, in notes. On the 
same principle we identify Dodglas’ drevil or dravel with prov. 
E. dremelf a dream. 

Dreary. AS. dreorigy tniragy Ot, traurig, sorrowful ; 

OHG. getruregot, conturbata ; trUreny drureriy contristari, to 
be troubled^ Q,r grieved in mind. This seems to be another 
ini^ance in addition to those given mMer Dreamy where thet 
notion of mental disturbance is expressed by the metaphor 
of the thickening or troubling of liquids. The root is the 
AS. drosy Du. drae^y droessem, OHG. trusam, trosanay truosina, 
drustna, lees, dregs, with the very frequent conversion of the 
final s into an r, as in AS. dreosariy dreorariy to*fall, G. verlie- 
reriy E. losey AS. coreriy E. chosen. 

To Dredge. — Drizzle. To dredgcy to scatter flour on meat 
while roasting ; to dridgCy to sprinkle. — Hal. Dan. dryssSy to 
dredge, sprinkle, powder, to fall in small particles as sand. 
From the pattering sound of such a fall. Prov. Dan. draascy 
drascy to faU with a pattering or rustling noise. “ Det regner 
saa det draaser,’^ G. Es regnet dass es drauscht,’^ of a heavy 
shower. Grain is said in Dan. to draase through the cracks 
of an old loft, or from the ears of corn when they are setting 
up the sheaves. This is the prov. E. durze. Durzed or dorzed 
outy said of corn that by wind, turning of it, &c., is beaten 
out of the straw. — Ray. DraSy what falls out of the corn in 
threshing. — Molbech. Sc. drushy atoms, fragjj^ents. — JfflP' 
G. rieselny to purl as a brook, to fall in grains as frozen snow 
or small rain, to drizzle. — Kiittn. Swiss droselrty troseluy to 
make a rattling or rustling noise in falling, as fruit from a 
tree, to fall with such a noise, the fuller vowel in droseln 
being used of larger fruit, as apples, the thinner in droseln 
of •nuts. Dan. draslcy to fall with a rustling noise, to 
patter. 

In Fr. the same idea is express^ with an initial gr instead 
of dr ; gresillery to hail> drizzle, sleet, reem to fall. — Cot. 

It. ^osciare, to rain or shower down most furiously ; stros- 
ciarcy to fall fiiriously and clatter withal, as rain or hail fall- 
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ing upon tiles or against glass windows. — FI. G. dramchen^ 
to make a dashing noise like pouring rain. — Kiittn. 

^Dredge. 2.— •-Dradge. Oats and barley mixed together. — B. 
Dragge, mengled come (drage or mestlyon, P) mixtio. — Pr. 
Pm. Fr. dragee aux chevaux, provender of divers scfrt of 
pulse mingled together ; drat^e^ all kind of pulse, as beans, 
peas, &c. — Cot. See Dlmg. 

Dredge. 3. Du. dregghcy harpago, et verriculilm ^ a klndT of 
anchor with three or four flukes, an instrument for dragging, 
Dregh-neU verriculura, everriculum, a dredge or kind of net 
for dragging along the bottom. 

Dregs. See^DraflT. 

Drench. Icel. drecMay to plunge in water; Sw. drankay 
s. s., also to drown ; Du. drenckeuy to water beasts, to lead 
them to drink. Probably the idea of drinking is not the 
original import of the root, which seems preserved in prov. 
E. drakcsy a mess, a slop, Lith. dregnasy wet. 

Dress. To prepare for any purpose. Fr. dresser ^ to straight- 
en, set up, direct, fashion ; — un lity to make a bed ; se faire 
dresser quelqiie chose d quelqu^uny to get him to set it straight, 
or to give order for it. — Cot. It. drizzarcy to address or turn 
toward any place. Lat. dirigere, directum, to direct. 

Dresser. Fr. dressoir, buffet ou Ton range les plats en les 
drossant, a kitchen dresser. — Vocab. de Berri. , Dressure or 
W^iisynge ho^de, dressorium, directorium. — Pr. Pm.* 

To Dretoh»« To vex, harass, trouble, especially to trouble 
with dreams, to dream, also to delay, and to deceive. Wo 
have explained under Drearn the way in which the earlier of 
the foregoing meanings are developed from the root drak, 
dregs, the connexion of which with the notion of delay is not 
very obvious. But as the parallel root drav, dregs, is also 
accompanied by verbs (AS. drefan, to disturb, trouble, vex, 
and Dan. drme, to lag, loiter, drawl) uniting the senses of 
trouble and delay, it is probable that there is a radical con- 
nexion between them. Now we often speak of the latter part 
of an entertainment, when the Itooms are getting thin, as the 
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dregs of a party, and thus to dreg or dretch out a thing may 
be to dwell on it to^the last, ‘to drain it to the last drop. 

Then make I other taryngys 
To drecche forthe the long day. 

For me is lothe to part away. — Gower in Hal. 

The seufierof deception, which is generally overlooked, may 
e^^plaine^ from the same source. The fundamental signf- 
fication i^ to trouble the sight, to cast a mist before the eyes. 

And ever his [the hypocrite’s] chere is sobre and softe, 

And where he goth he blesseth ofte, 

Whereof the blynde worlde he dretehetL — Go^yer in R. 

— he bleres the eye of the world. 

Ye schall see a wonder drechcy 
Whan my sone wole me fecche. 

Not a sorlowful sight, probably, as explained by Hal., but 
a vision. 


And the fader of the freres 
Defoulide her sonles. 

That was the dyggyng devel 
That dreccheth men oft. 

The devil by his dotage 

Dissavyth the chirch. — P. P. Creed, 1001, 

G. betriegm y Du. driegeiXy bedriegen ; Sw. bedragay to im- 
pose upon, deceive, the explanations of which from the no4iwif> 
of dragging or drawing are most unsatisfactory?* 

Dribble. A true dribble h a servant that is truly laborious 
and diligent. — B. Icel. thrif, diligentia domestica, careful- 
ness, husbandry ; thrijily a careful man* 

To Dribble. — ^Dribblet. Driby dribblety a small portion ; to 
dribbUy to give out by small portions. We should have no 
hesitation in referring the expression to Dan. draabey a drop, 
prov. Dan. dribley to drivel, E. dropy dripy w^e it not that 
in all the Slavonic dialects drob signifies a crunf, fragment. 
Pol. droby every diminutive thing; drobx/y drobkiy the odds 
and ends of animal food, goose’s giblets, calf’s pluck, &c. 
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He charged each of them shake hands together, 

And when they met, to say, 9<^od morrow, brother ; 

Thus each quit other all old debts and Giblets, 

And set the hare’s head against the goose’s giblets, 

Harrington in R. 

Pol. drohnyy small, petty, slight; drohnoy in small pieces; 
jBohem. drobety a little iDf anything, a crum of br^ad, drop of 
water; drolitiy to crumble, to mince; drobitSe y to Ihll^to 
pieces ; Euss. droblioy drobit\ to crumble ; drobleni&y pulling 
to pieces ; drob\ fragments, small shot. tVe may observe 
that E. driby dribbhy are most commonly used of liquids. It 
is probable thfere may be a radical connexion between the 
foregoing forms and Euss. drobinay dregs, on which some 
light may be thrown by the Icel. drafy Gael, drahhy dregs, 
draff ; Icel. drafnay Gael, drabhy to rot, fall to pieces, dis- 
solve. 

Drill. 1. — Trill. — Thrill. Du. drilleriy trilleriy tremere, moti- 
tari, vacillare, ultro citroque cursitare, gyrosque agere, 
gyrare, rotare, volvere, tornare, tcrebrare. — Kil. The primary 
signification is to shake, to move to and fro ; then, as vibra- 
tion and revolution are characterised by the same rapid 
change of direction, to move round and round, and thence to 
bore a hole. The Du. drillen was specially applied to the 
brandishing of weapons ; met den pick driUeriy to shake a 
pHijo — Sewel, or, as it was formerly called, to trail a pike ; 
drilkonsty tfigi. art of handling or managing a gun. Hence 
drilleny as a factitive verb, to drill soldiers, or make them go 
through their exercise. 

The origin is seen in Fr. dredrty the chattering of the 
teeth ; dridriUery dridilleTy to gingle, as hawks’ or mules’ 
bolls; Gael, drithlichy Fr. driller y to twinkle, glitter; the 
notion of chattering, trembling, quavering, shaking, glitter- 
ing, being commonly expressed by modifications of the same 
root. Thus the Fr. has hresolery to crackle in frying or 
roasting, to shiver> or thrill — Gloss. G^n^v. ; hresiller , dril- 
ler, to twinkle or glitter; XtThrillarey to twinkle, sparkle. 
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quaver w^th the voice. So Fr. tresolery trisoleTy to ring a 
peal of bells — Roquef. ; It. irtllarey trigliarey Sw. drillay E. 
trilly to shake or quaver with the voice in singing ; to trill 
upon the piny to rattle the latch of a door in order to give 
notice? that some one is without. 

To tirilly like drill, is then used in the sense of turning 
round, rolling. 

— the sodaine smartes 

Which daily chaunce as Fortune trills the ball. 

^ Gascpigne in R. 

The senses of shivering, turning round, piercing, are also 
found united in thrilly thirly which must be clstssed with drill 
as mere differences of spelKng. A thrill of emotion is a 
shiver or shudder of nervous excitement. Icel. thirlUy cir- 
cumagere ; E. thirl-pooly for whirl-pool — Rich. ; AS. thirliany 
to pierce ; ihyrely 0. Du. drilley a hole ; Icel. thinly a whirl 
for milling milk; G. zwirly a tool for drilling holes; Du. 
dwarleny to whirl ; E. twirh 

The notion of shaking is one of those most appropriately 
expressed by the frequentative form of verb. I therefore re- 
gard the Fr. dridrillery dridillery as the original form, Bret. 
dridtty tridOy to quiver with joy, as a derivative. Hence we 
pass to Icel. tritay to whirl ; tritilly Dan. trildey a child’s top ; 
Icel. tritla, to whirl ; Dan. trildey trilUy to roll ; trilde-hoTy a 
wheel-barrow. 

Drill. 2. Trill. — Bill. Drilly rilly a small stream of water ; 
to drill or trilly to trickle or flow down in drops, or in a 
small stream. 

" There was no water on this island, but at one place close by the sea ; 
there it drills down slowly from the rocks, where" it may be received in 

vessels,” — ^Dampier in R. 

«* 

DryUe, or lytylle drafte of drynke, haustillus. — ^Pr. Pm. I 
believe that this is a special application of the notion of 
shaking, rolling, or unsteady motion, explained under the 
former head. Prov. Dan. drille, drilre, to spill, as water out 
of a full vessel ; GaeL drill, a»drop, a twinkle, and as a verb, 
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to drop, to drizzle ; drilseachy glittering, dropping, d.rizzling ; 
Bret, draly W, drylly a fragmeiit ; drylliachy driblets, snips ; 
Sw. drdllay to* scatter, to sow, to let falT here and there, as 
out of a riddle or sieve. To drill corn is to let it dribble 
along a furrow, like a trickling rill of water. Probably the 
sense of a row was first developed from that of a little stream, 
then to drilly to sow in rows. Compare E. rilly a little stream, 
with W. rhilly a row or trench, and ultimately jtvith* I5el. 
rida, to tremble, to move slowly ; rilluy to vacillate, to roll. 
We have seen that trill signifies to roll, ajid it is in this 
sense that the word is to be imderstood when we speak of 
tears trilling dftwn the cheeks. Thus the W. treigloy to roll, 
may afford the explanation of the E. trickley O. Sc. trigiL 

Be all thir teris trigilland ouer my face. — D. V. 

The derivation of drilly signifying the rolling motion of a 
drop down the side of a vessel, from Fr. dridillery to gingle, 
may be further illustrated by Fr. grillery originally to rattle, 
also to glide, steal, trickle— Cot. ; It. hrisciare] to shiver, 
shrisdarey to creep in and out as a snake or an eel, to glide 
as upon ice. — FI. 

Drill. 3. A kind of linen cloth ; G. drillichy M. Lat. 
trilixy drilexy drylich von dreyen faden — Dief. Sup. ; Lat. 
liciumy a thread of the warp. So twilly G. zwilUchy cloth 
feic Ae with two divisions in the warp. 

Drink. — ifr^ch. — Drown. Goth, drigkariy Icel. dreckuy 
Dan. drikkcy to drink ; Icel. dreckiay to sink under water, to 
drown ; Dan. drukkeuy drunk ; drukncy to drown. Prov. E. 
to drake or dracky to wet thoroughly, to soak in water. 

To Drip. See Drop. 

To Drive. AS. drifarty Goth, dreihariy G. treiheuy to 
urge forwards, to move under the influence of ant overpower- 
ing force. Icel. drify a tempest ; drift-hvitry white as the 
driven snow. Drei/Uy to scatter. 

Drivel. — Droll. For the sense of slobbering see Drabble. 
As drivelling is the sign of imbecility from age or idiocy, as 
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well as infancy, the term might naturally be transferred to 
imbecile talk or action. But in this sense the word has pro- 
bably a different origin, or if it have the same ultimate origin, 
it comes by a different course. From Gael, drabh^ draff, is 
formtd drdhhasy filth, filthiness of speech, and the same meta- 
phor is used in Russ. drdn\ rubbish, dirt, idle talk. So from 
Icel. drafj" we have drafl^ loose, idle, indecent talk^ 

drafa, drajld^ imbecilliter loqui velut moribundi et semisopiti 
— Andersen ; to speak unintelligibly, as a drunken man — 
Ilald. ; perhaps to speak thick, as dravy, drovy, thick, trou- 
bled. Sw. drafwely nonsense, trifles; hablerie, radotage, 
fatras. — Nordfoss. Dan. drceve, to dally, triflej play the fool 
— ^Wolff ; drmoley to twaddle, drivel, talk foolishly. PI. D. 
draueluy to speak in a childish, foolish manner, to trifle. He 
drauelt loat^ he is joking. Hence Fr. draule, drohy a wag or 
merry gri^— Cot., whence E. droll y facetious, joking. 

To Brizzle. See Dredge. 

Drone. AS. draen, the non- working bee, from the droning 
or buzzing sound it utters, as G. hummel from hum, lidronaroy 
to thunder, to rattle. Icel. drunry a bellowing, loud hollow 
noise ; Dan. drotiy din, peal, rumbling noise ; PI. D. droniay 
to sound; Gael, dranndany humming, buzzing, growling; 
drannd-euny a humming-bird. 

The drone of a bagpipe is the pipe that keeps constantly 
making a droning noise. 

To Droop. Icel. drypy driupuy to drip ; driupiy driupUy to 
droop, hang the head, hence to be sad or troubled ; driupry 
suppliant, sad ; to droup or drouky to dare, or privily be hid. 
— Pr. Pm. 

Drop. — Droop. — ^Drip. Du. drop, drupy G. tropfeuy Icel. 
dropiy • a drop ; Icel. driupa, Du. druppeuy druypeuy drup- 
peleUy G. trlefeluy to drip, or fall in drops. The Gael, driogy 
a drop, and E. trickUy seem parallel forms with a final guttu- 
ral instead of labial in the root. 

In Lith. the root drib has the sense of hanging. Dryhotiy 
to hang to something, hang tlown ; dribtiy to hang, to drip 
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(of viscous fluids), to fall as snow, to dribble ; midrihtij to hang 
down, to droop (of a sick person ly^ho cannot hold himself up) ; 
nudribbusos au^ySy drooping ears ; padribBiisos akysy dripping 
eyes. 

Dropsy. Lat. hydrops, from vhtdp, water. 

Dross. In general the dregs or refuse of anything ; drosse 
Of fylthe whereof it be, ruscum ; coralle or drass^ of come, 
acus — Pr. Pm. ; dross-wheatt refuse wheat for rfie swine.— 
^ay. AS. dros^ Du. droeSy droessem, dregs, filth. Fr. 
dr ague ^ drasche, dr ache ^ lees, brewers’ grains*.. See Draff. 

Drought. AS. druguthy Du. drooghte^ Sc, drouth y from 
AS. drygy Du. drooghy dry. 

Drowsy. Du. drooseriy to doze, slumber, Dan. droscy to 
dawdle ; PI. D. drotelriy to delay, dawdle ; drdssekeny duskeriy 
to slumber. Perhaps from the droning sound of the breath- 
ing in sleep. PI. D. drunseriy to low like a cow, to .drone out 
one’s words through the nose ; drumeny drUnselriy to slumber, 
to be drowsy. 

Swiss ddsseleny doseleriy to go about half sleeping, to daw- 
dle, lounge, lead a lazy, inactive life. 

To Drown. See Drink. 

To Drub. * Icel. drepUy to strike, to slay ; Sw. drabba, to 
knock, hit ; Prov. E. draby to beat ; Bohem, drbatiy to rub, 
scratch, to give a sound beating. 

D??udge. Ir. driigaircy a slave, or drudge, "to drug, to 
drag, to do laB9riou8 work. 

At the gate he proffered his servise 

To drugge and draw, what so men wold devise. — Chaucer. 

ilieht emestlj they wjrk, 

And for to drug and draw wald never irk. — V. 

Manx drugy a dray; drugy a timber waggon; prov. E. 
drugeousy huge. — Hal. 

Drug. Fr. drogue, Du. drooghe wde9% d/roogh kruydy 
pharmaca, aromata, from their hot, dry nature, drying up the 
body. — Kil. A more likely origin .is the It. treggea^ Sp. 
drageaj Mod. Gr. rpayqXa, rpayripa, sweetmeats. Fr. drag^Cy 
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a kind of digestive powder prescribed unto weak stomachs 
after meat, and hence any jonkets, comfits, or sweetmeats, 
served in the last c6urse for stomach closers.— Cot. Articles 
of such a nature seem to have been the principal store of the 
dmggist or apothecary. ' 

Boxis he bare with fine electuares, 
ilnd sugrid siropes for digestion, 

SfJicis belonging to the pbtiquares, 

'With many wholesome swete confection. 

, Test. Creseide, 250. 

Full rcdy hadde he his apothecaries. 

To send him drayges^ and his lettuaries. — Chaucer. 

Drum. From an imitation of the sound, ti. trommeL 
The whistling pipe and drimhling tabor. — Drayton in 11. 

Drimble-hee^ a humble-bee. Icel. thruma, thunder ; thrum- 
ketily aos tinniens. Dan. druniy a booming sound. 

Dry. AS. drigy Du. droogy G. trocheriy Icel. thurvy Dan. tor. 

Dub. A small pool of rain-water, puddle, gutter. — Jam. 
Fris. dohboy a puddle,, swamp. See Dip. 

To Dub. The origin of the expression of dubbing a knight 
has been much canvassed, and it has been plausibly explained 
from the accolade or blow on the neck with the Sword which 
marked the conclusion of the ceremony. Icel. duhbuy to 
strike ; Fr. dauber y dobery to beat, swinge, canvass thoroughly. 
— Cot. ^ But the accolade was never anything but a slight 
and it is very unlikely that it should have been* designated by 
a term signifying a souifd beating. Nor have* we far to seek 
for the real origin. The principal part of the ceremony of 
dubbing a knight consisted in investing him with the habili- 
ments of his order, putting on his arms, buckling on his 
sword and his spurs. Now in all the Romance languages is 
found a verb corresponding to, the E. duly signifying to 
arrange, dress, prepare, fit for some special purpose. Prov. 
adohary to arrange, prepare, dress victuals. Fr. douhery to 
rig or- trim a ship ; addQubery to dress, set fitly together, arm 
at all points. — Cot. 
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La dame s’est moult tot arm6e 
Et com (^ey^Xv&x^adoubee, 

Fab. et Contes, iv. 291. 

Cat. adobary to repair, dress leather, dress or manure land ; 
Sp. adohavy to dress or make anyflbing up, cook meat, pickle 
pork, tan hides ; adoho, dressing of any kind, as paint for the 
§ice, pickle, or sauce, ingredients for dressing leather ; E. to 
duh cloth, to dress it with teasels ; to duh a cock,*t<^ prepare it 
for fighting by cutting off its comb and wattles ; dubbing, a 
dressing of flour and water used by weaveiis, a mixture of 
tallow for dressing leather. 

The origin iS preserved in Sclavonic. Bohem. dub, an oak, 
oak bark, tan ; dubiti, to tan ; Lith. duhas, tan ; dobai, dobbai, 
tanners’ lie. From the imago of tanning leather the term 
seems to have been extended to any kind of dressing. 

Duck. Du. duyckeny to bow the head, and especially to 
sink it xmder water, to dive. G. tauchen, Sw. dyka, to dive ; 
Bav. ducken, to press down ; duck macheny to let the head 
sink ; duckeln, to go about with the head sunk. 

The change of the final guttural for a labial gives a series 
of parallel forms, Du. duypen, to stoop the head, go sub- 
missively ; G. taufen, to baptise ; E. dip, dive. 

Duck, the bird, is so called from the habit of diving, as Lat. 
mcrgu^y from mergere. Du. duycker, G. tauch-ente, Bav. 
dudk-antl, the dob-chick. 

Dudgeon, The root of box- wood. 

2. lU-will. 

Due. — Duty. Lat. debere. It. dovere, O, Fr. deuvre, of 
which last the participle at one -time was probably deute, 
corresponding to It. dovuto, duty, right, equity — FI., after- 
wards contracted to deu, and inod. du, due. 

Dug. A teat. Sw. dmgga, to give suck. See Dairy. 

Duke. Fr. dMC, Lat. dux, a leader ; ducere, to lead. 

Dull. The radical idea is a stoppage of the faculties or 
powers proper to the subject. A dull edge^is one that does 
not cut, a; dull understanding does not readily apprehend, a 
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dull coloui* docs not strike the eye, a dull paim is one that 
continues without imperiously absorbing the attention. 
When the powers o^ the understanding are paiitiailly stopped, 
the condition is that of folly or madness. Goth, dmlsy fool- 
ish ; •prov. E. to dwaule, or dwalleCy to talk incoherently, as 
one in delirium. Du. dol, dul, G. toll, mad. The sense 
then passes^ from mental to material wandering. PI. IJ, 
dwalen, d^peelen^ twaleriy Fris. dwala^ to err in judgment, 
act foolishly, wander ; Du. dwaelen^ doleUy to wander, miss 
the way ; AS, *dtveliany to deceive ; dwolian, to err. The 
idea of folly is often used to express what fails to answer its 
apparent purpose, as Fr. avoine folle^ wild 6r barren oats ; 

fon^fyrey "Ft, feu-follet, Du. dwaaUlichty the ignis fatuus; 
dulle-kervel, hemlock, fools-parsley, poisonous parsley ; dulle- 
besieuy Dan. dt ale-beer^ deadly nightshade, or dwaUy which 
last admits of a different explanation. When the faculties 
subjected to stoppage are the perceptive senses, the affection 
becomes a faint, torpor, trance. Icel. dvali ; Sw. dwaUy gid- 
diness, fainting, stupefaction, sleep ; Dan. dvale-driky a sopo- 
rific, and perhaps dvale-bceVy or E. dwaky may be berries pro- 
ducing stupefaction and death. Kilian gives dulUkruyd as 
a synonym for dwale, while PI. D. dulUkruud is hyoscyamus, 
mad-wort. 

OHG. dmlm, torpor, sleep, lethargy ; prov. E. dwalniy 
dwaunty a fainting fit. 

Hur fadur nire hande can ialme, 

Soche a sweme hys harte can swalme, 

For bete he waxe nere mate. 

Florence of Rome, 770. 

Dan/ dulme (explaining the origin of Lat. dormire), to sub- 
side, assuage, slumber, doze. Ilden dulmevy the fire bums 
dull ; solen dulmer (sol dormit — ^Plaut.), the sun is obscured ; 
det dulmeTy it is dull weather. — Molb. dial. lex. Du. hedweU 
meriy to become dizzy, to faint; hedwelmtheijdy defectus 
animi, mentis caligo, vertigines et tenebrae oculorum. Thus 
we are brought naturally to*the idea of blindness, or dulling 
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of the eyes/as vice versal Gr. TV(f)\o9, blind, is applied to the 
other faculties. 

rar* cora, tovtc vow rar* ofijiara, dull of hearing, of 
the understanding, and of sight. ^ Gael, dallf blind, obscure, 
dark, to mislead, deceive ; Bret, dall, blind, blunt. 

The origin, in analogy with other words sigui^ing imper- 
fection of the senses, should be the idea of plugging or shop- 
ping an orifice, and may perhaps be preserved in Lith. dullas, 
Du. dol, dollcy E. tliowly the wooden pins s1;uck into the gun- 
wale of a boat to keep the oars in their places. 

Dumb. This is one of the words alluded to in the last 
article as derived from the notion of a physical stoppage, and 
the meaning is very much the same as that of dulL For the 
origin, see Deaf. Goth, gadaubjan^ to stupify ; (ifdatibnariy to 
be stopped, stupified ; afdohnauy to be dumb ; dumbsy Icel. 
dumbiy dumb ; diimbay darkness, dark colour ; * dumbimgry 
thickness of the air, covered weather ; dimmity to be still ; 
lata dmnmay to let be ; dimmry dark, thick, obscure ; Dan. 
duniy dumb, dim, obscure, dull, low (of sound), stupid, foolish ; 
G. dump/ (of sound), hollow, dead ; dummy stupid ; stummy 
dumb; Du. domy blunt, dull, stupid, deaf; dom en blendy 
deaf and blind ; domsinnighy mad. — Kil. ^ 

Fin, tummay dark ; tummehtaay to darken, put out, extin- 
guish ; Du. domperiy uit dooneriy to put out ; dompigy bedompty 
dari:’, obscure ; .,E. stummy y close, confined ; to sHm up a 
house with trcjies, to shut out the ligl^t and air ; Esthon. tuimy 
stupid, tasteless, dull, insensible, worthless. 

Dumps. Melancholy, fixed sadness. — B. From Du. dompy 
dampy a vapour. Damp uit de magcy vapidus fumus ex ven- 
triculo in cerebrum erumpens, — Bigl. In the last century 
the term vapours was commonly used in the same sense. 
VapeurSy une certaine maladie dont Teifet est de rendre 
melancholique. — Diet. Trev. Avoir une vapoury to have an 
imreasonable fancy, a fixed persuasion of a thing. Dumpy a 
sudden astonishment, a melancholy fit. — B. A merry dump 
is a merry humour. 
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Dumpy. — Dumpling. Duhby, dumpy, short cftid thick. — 
Hal. Prov. Dan. dubbet^ s. Humpty-dumpty^ a short, 
thick person. From dab^ dub, a blow ; dab, a*' small lump. 
We have bump, dump (with the equivalent thump), hump, 
lump, bunch, durwh, hunch, lunch, used nearly synonymously 
for a blow and a shapeless lump. The origin is probably the 
sound of a blow. See Dunch. 

To Dun. c lo make a droning sound. Dunnyn, in sownd, 
bundo. Dunnynqe of sownde, bunda, bombus. — Pr. Pm. 
Hence to dun, to*' demand a debt clamorously. In like man- 
ner from bum, a humming sound, bum-bniliff, a bailiff em- 
plo 3 ’'ed to dun for a debt, and incidentally to aril'st the debtor. 

Dun. Dark in colour. 

And white things woxen dimme cand donne. — Ch. in R. 

From the ^;iotion of shutting up, covering, obscuring. AS. 
steomin dunniath, stella) obscurantur. Gael, dum, to shut, 
close ; donn, brown ; Manx doon, to shut up, close, darken ; 
doo7i, a field, a close, the equivalent of E. town and of G. zaun, 
a hedge. The connexion between the ideas of covering and 
darkness is a very natural one. Sp. tapar, to stop up, hood- 
wink, cover ; tapetado, of a dark brown or blackish colour ; 
Ptg. tapa7\ to i^top up, cover, inclose ; tapavse, to darken, 
grow dark. — Vieira. Du. dampen, properly to stop ; dompig, 
bedomjyt, How^Yo, obscure. — ITalma. Dumps, twilight. — Hal. 
From the same i-oot (with a change of mp into nk) ,Du. domftzer, 
dark in colour ; G. dmikel, dark. 

Dunce. From Duns Scotus, the great leader of the school- 
men, called after him Dunsmen or Duncemen ; and as they 
wore violently opposed td classic studies in the revival of 
learning, the name of Dunce was given to an opposer of 
learning, or one slow at learning. 

Remember ye not within this twenty ycarcs and far less, and yet dureth 
unto this day, the old barking curres Dunce’s disciples, and like draffe 
called Scotists, the children of darkness raged in every pulpit against Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew.— Tyndal hi R. 

Perhaps the reference to l5uns has coincided with another 
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desigiiationfof similar sound. The Latin grammar which 
obtained universal acceptance* was that of Donatus, whence 
a Latin grammar was called a donate and a student in gram- 
mar donatida^ donaist. Donatu§, Donaist ; Donatista, qui 
studet; ill isto libro. — Carp. Fr. donataire^ a donatary, or 
donee. — Cot. 

Bunch. Dunche or lunches sonitiis, strepitus, J>undunn^ bom- 
bus. Dimchijn or hunchtpi, tundo ; dunchinge or lunchmge, 
tuiicio, percussio. — Pr. Pm. Dan. dimdse^ to thump. Lat. 
tundere. 

Dung. The original meaning, like that of muck^ seems to 

simply, wel:. Dan. dygge^ dxigge, to sprinkle with water ; 
(hjg-vaady dyng-vaad, wringing wet, as wet as muck ; hedugge^ 
to bedew ; E. hedaggled, dirtied ; daggly, wet, showery ; dng^ 
gedj duggeddealedy wet, with the tail of the garment dragged 
in the dirt. Prov. Dan. dungy dyrigy diimgy w5t through ; 
Sw. dgngay dung, muck ; G. dangeiiy to manure. 

Dungeon. — Donjon. Originally the principal building of a 
district, or fortress, which from its position or structure had 
the command of the rest, from the Lat. domkdoy domnio (as 
domnus for dominus)y domgioy dongeo (as Fr. songer from som- 
niare)y donjon. In a chSrtcr A. D. 1179, given by Muratori, 
is an agreement “quod de summitate Castri Veteris quao 
Bongionem appellatur prmdictus episcopus ejusqjic successores 
» detcanf habere duas partes ipsius summitatis, scilicet ab uno 
latere usque ad. vineam episcopi et ab altero usque ad flumen,” 
showing that in this case the dominio was mere open ground. 
In general however it was applied to a tower or other work of 
defence. “ Milites ocyus conscen«o Bomnioney domo scilicet 
principali et defensiva.’^ — Due. 

Desus le plus maistre dunjon 
Drescent le reial gonfauon. 

Chrou. Norm. 2. 820. 

Bonjon in fortification is generally taken for a large tower 
or redoubt of a fortress, where the garrison may retreat in 
case of necessity. — Bailey. The name of Bung eon has finally 
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been bequeathed to such an under- groimd prison tis was form- 
erly placed in the strpngest pjtrt of a fortress. 

To Dup. To do up, as ^o^and don^ to do off and do on. 
Swiss tnffeyiy to open, as a c|oor or a letter. 

Dupe. Fr. dape^ one wlio lets himself bo deceived. From 
dupe^ duppe^ a hoopoe, from some tradition of the habits of 
that Ijird of which we are ignorant. Thus from It. huhhola^ ar 
hoopoe, htihholare (portar via con inganno), to cheat - Alticri, 
whence E. to huhhle one, Pol. diidek, a hoopoe, also a simple- 
ton, a fool. JVystrychnac na dudlia^ to make a fool of one. 

The name of the bird, dupe^ is probably from the crest by 
which it is characterised (Fr. touffc, a tuft), as the E. names 
hoopoe^ whoop, or hoop, from Fr. houppe, a tuft. 

Duration. Lat. diirare, to last, durifs, hard. Gr. ^pos, 
lasting, enduring. Turk, dnrmak, to continue, stay, endure. 

Dusky. Lifeless, without animation, dipi in colour, obscure. 

The pennons and the poinels and tlie poyiites of sliiclds 
Witkdravvon his devocion and dmken his hei^. — V, P. 

— they dull or blunt his religious feelings. 

The ground stiide barrane, widderii, dofsk and gray, 

Herbis, flowris and gerssis wallowit away. — D. V. 

Sw, dus/c, dull, melancholy weather. It seems a derivation^ 
from dtill through the forms didsk,OT dolsk, dorsk, dosk, Prov. 
Dan. didsk, dolsk, dull, lifeless, loitering ; prov. ^w. dmlsk^ 
lazy, slow ; Dan. dorsk, indolent, sluggish, dull, torpid ; Icel. 
doska, to dawdle, delay. 

Dust. Icel. dusty Gael, diis, diislach, dust. Du. donst, va- 
pour, down, flour, dust ; G. dmisf, vapour, exhalation, dust- 
shot, ' See Down. 

Dwale. See Dull. 

Dwarf. AS. dv)corg, dweorh, Icel. doergr, Sw. dioerg, dwerf. 

To Dwell. It has been shown under Dull that the stoppage 
of the powers of life and mind or general failure of activity is 
expressed by a double foVm of root, dul and dwal, whence Du. 
doleriy dwaehn, to err, to go about, as opposed to going straight 
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to a certain p€)mt ; AS. dweliariy to deceive, to balk one of his 
purpose, dwoliany to err, PI. D. dimleny to wander in judgment, 
act foolishly, jest, wander ; led. dveliay to hinder, and in a 
neuter sense to delay ; Sw. dvalOy a trance, dtaljaHy to dwell ; 
Dan. dmde, to dwell, linger, tarry.* 

To Dwindle. AS. dwinany PI. D. dwanctiy to fade, waste 
r^ay, vanish ; Du. versivimeny m^dwiineyiy to fiHfle, perish ; 
Dav. schweineny G. schwindetiy to shrink, waste ^away, tVanc. 

Der mane wahsit unde stcinity^ the moon waxes and wanes 
— Diutiska in Schmeller. led. dcina, to diminish, to leave 
off ; Sw. twinay to pine away, languish, dwindle ; Dan. tviney 
to inno away, dlso to whine or whimper. In the last of these 
we probably touch the origin of the word. A languishing or 
weakly condition of body is naturally expressed by reference 
to the whining, jiipy tone of voice induced by illness. Thus 
a person says he is rather pipy, meaning poorly. -The PI. D. 
has quakkcfiy to groan or complain like a sick person, whence 
prov. Dan. quak, poorly ; Du. quekseriy to complain, to groan, 
to be poorly — Kil. In like manner Qotli. cioamony W. cwynOy 
to bewail, complain, grieve ; PI. D. quimriy to complain, to be 
poorly, languish, waste away ; led. queinay vcina, to bemoan 
oneself ; AS. cioaniany tvamany to mourn, faint, languish, 
niariy to wane. For the interchange of an initial cw and tw 
see Beseem. 

To Dye. ^AS. deagan. The primitive meaning seems to be 
to soak, to steep, to wet. Dan. dyggcy to sprinkle with water, 
heduggOy to bedew. 

Then if thine eye hedye this sacred urn. 

Each drop a pearl shall twrn 

To adorn his tomb. — Epitaph, 1633, in N. and Q.* 

Dan. dyg waad, dyng waady thoroughly wet. Probabljithe 
Lat. tingere may be radically the same word. Gr. 6eva>, to 
water, wet, soak, also to dye, to colour. 
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Abet. — Bait. Et si defaut soit trove en le pain del pestour 
de la citeo a primer foithe soit traie sur ime claie de la Guy- 
halle jesqnes a soun liostielle parmy les graxmtz rues ou il 
purront pluis de gentz estre aboteez (where they can best be 
baited by the people) et parmy les plus grauntz ordes rues, ove 
le faux pain al son cool, — Liber Albus. 265. 

Along of. After all, the expression lo7ig of or along of may 
be simply the equivalent of Fr. selon, which is derived, not, 
as Dicz suggests, from confusion with Lat. secAindum, but from 
long and the particle si, $e, ce, so, here, this. 

Trop fesoient miex cortoisie 
A toutc gent lone ce que erent. 

Fab. et Contes, 1. 160, 

They did better curtesy to each along of what they had, 
acoording to what they had. 

Arrant. The references in the text are, I believe, erroneous. 
The connexion is in all probability with the forms mentioned 
under Arch. G. arg, bad of its kind, great, exaggerated; 
ein arger Schelm, an arch rogue. AS. ea^'g, timid, evil, 
wretched ; OE. ar^we, arrant. --Coleridge, Gloss. Index. 
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•Now thou seist he is the J^estc knyght — 

And thou art as arwe wward. — Alisaunder. 3340. 

The termination ant is probably from the Low German in- 
flection en, Eeji argen drag, ein Erabetriiger, an arrant rogue. 
— Brem. Worterb. 

Arrow. For the derivation from the whirring^fjpund of its 
flight com 2 )are It.frecciay an arrow, with fryssemeM^Uim 
traits the whizzing sound of a flying arrow. — Cot. 

Atone. The idea of reconciliation is expressed in the same 
way in Fr. 

11 ot amis et ancmis ; 

Or sont-il tot a un mis. 

Fabliaux et Contes, 1. 181. 

Avow. In the sense of maintain. Et j^ra^dicti Vicecomites 
advocant praodictum attachionamentum justum co quod, &c. — 
Lib. Alb. 406. 

Bat. The derivation of bat or bak^ from blactay blafta, is 
confirmed by the OE. form bkk. 

But at that yche breyde 
That she furtlie her synne seyde, 

Come floyng oute at here mouthe a blak-r- 
That yche blak y dar wel telle 
That hyt was a fciide of helle. 

Manuel dcs Pecch^. 11,864. 

• 

Beck. Ccwjpare Esthon. nokkima, to peck as a bird ; nok- 
kutama pead, fb nod with the head. 

Beer. Beer seems to have been used in OE. in the sense of 
drinkj comprehending both wine and ale. 

Rymeuild ros oi oenche 
The beer al forte shenche 
After mete in sale, 

Bothe wyn and ale. 

An horn hue her an bond, 

For that was law of lond 
Hue drone of the bcere * 

To knyght and sky^re. — 1114. 
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Hue fuldc the horn of wyiie 
Ant dronk t5 that pelrync. — ] 156. 

• K. Horn. 

« 

Benison. O. Fr. herieigon, heneison, from benedictio.—Fab. 
et Contes, 2. 302. 

Braid. In support of the explanation of braid in the sense 
of gesture^ tountenance, resemblance, comp. Icel. smp^ any 
rapid movokient ; svijM, to whip, do quickly, turn ; svipr, 
vibration, 'moment, countenance, features. 

Brown study. • 0. Fr. enhrom^ soucieux, preoccupe, la tete 
basse. 

Unques n’i voiit doner respons, 

Mais tuz pensis c tiiz enhrom 
Tint un baston, si’n na reiecs 
Les cendres qif out aplaniees. 

In deep thought he drew lines with a stick in the ashes. — Chron. Norm. 
7817. Vol. 2. 351.. 

It. imhronciare, to huff and snuff with anger — FI. ; broncio^ 
anger, grief, trouble ; far il bronchi to pout at one ; hronjiare^ 
to huff and snuff, to snort. 

Brunt. 

The larke and lyniiett singith well, 

The thrissel dowe his best, 

The robbyn bcares away the bell 
And passeth all the rest. 

On Robert Earl of Essex. Canid. Misc. ^ 

Deuce. This euphemism for the Devil may perhaps have 
no higher source than a gambler’s exclamation. The Gr. dam 
is properly the deuce or two of cards or dice, but in Gr. cards 
the name has been transferred Iid the ace, and as this is the 
conquering card of a suit, the term is used as an interjection 
of •amazement, or to express the type of perfection. Ei der 
Daus ! Was der Bans ! The Deuce ! Wie ein Daus, deuced, 
point-device. 

Do olle Fritz, potz schlag in’t hous ! 

Det was eA keunig as en Dons, 

That was a deuce of a king !* 
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Devise. I^oubtless the notion of a testamentary or other 
disposition of property conimoiily includes and insensibly 
blends with that of division of the propertj^ in question, whence 
jm dividendi is found in Mid. Lat. for the right of disposing 
of lands by will. — Due. But the Original meaning of devise 
is that stated in the text, and on the same principle a testa- 
mentary disposition is called a Will. Fai ta** devise e tun 
plaisir de 90 que cst cn ta maisun, kar tu murrasf^’ — LiviTf des 
Ilois. Set thy house in order.*^ 

Bichard, duke of Normandy, having app*qiiitcd his eldest 
son his heir, is pressed as to his will respecting his other 
children. 

Sire or nos fai cers c sachanz 
Quel ert de tes autres enfanz, 

Dreiz cst tun plaisir en sachon ; — 

Kar tot cissi sera garde 
Cum de ta boche ert devise, 

Chron. Norm. v. 2, p. 379, 


THE END. 


JOHN CHILDS AND^SON, PEINTERS. 
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MEIOIES OF LIBRARIES: 

INCLtlDING 

i lli’ticHcal fatiidniufe af fiharg itaiiaiag. 

By EDWARD EDWARDS. 


of (S^ontents. 

PART 1.— HISTORY OF LIBRARIES. 

(IN FIVE BOOKS.) 


Book L— The Libraries of the Ancients. 

Chap. ]. Introductory. 

2. ^GeneraI View of the Libraries of 

the Ancteilts. 

„ 3. Passages frotfi Greek Authors re- 

Jating to Ancient Libraries. 

„ 4. Passages from Latin Authors re- 

lating to Ancient Libraries. 

„ 5. Destruction and Dispersion of 

Ancient Libraries. 

Book Il.-*The Libraries of the Middle 
Ages. 

Chap. 1. Foundation and Growth of Monas- 
• terios and of their Libi’aries, 

„ 2. The Libraries of the English Be- 

nedictines. 

„ Appendix to Chap, 2. — Catalogue 
of the Library of Christchurch 
Monastery, Canterbury. Now 
first published from Cotton 
MS. Galba E. iv. 

3. The Libraries of the German, • 

Flemish^ an^Swi.ss Benedictines. 


Chap. 4. The Libraries of the Italian and 
F rcnch Benedictines. 

„ 5. The Libntries of the Mendicant 

Orders. 

„ 6. TJie Economy of the Monastic 

Libraries. 

„ 7. The Decline of Learning in the 

English Monasteries. 

„ 8, The Dissolution of the English 

« Monasteries, and Dispersion of 

their Libraries. , 

„ 9. Royal, Noble, and Plebeian Col- 

lectors in the Middle .Ages. 

Book IIL-The Modern Libraries of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Chap. 1. The Formation and Growth of 
the several Collections which 
eventually became the Libraiy 
of the British Museum ; — 

§ i. The Old Colkciion of the 
English Kings. 

§ i!. The Cottonian JAhrary. 

8 iii. The Harleian Library. 

§ iv. The Courten and Slome Col- 
lections. 
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Chap. 2 to 5. History anU Contents of the 
British Museum 

„ 6. The Origin and Growth of the 

Bodleian Library. 

§ i. The Founder: his Enterprise 
and his Helpers. 

§ iiy History of the Bodleian, freni 
the time of Sclden. 

„ 7. The State and Prospects of the 

Bodleian I ’brary. 

^ Hotices of the more co7ispicuous 

Bodleian Ti'easures. 

§ ii. The Oxford University Com- 
mission of lb54. 

Appendix to Chap. 7 : — 

(1.) Note on the Acquisition of 
the Seldeii Library, 

(2.') Hearne’s Account of his 
Dismissal from the Under Li- 
brarianship. 

„ 8. The Minor University Libraries 

and the Collegiate Libraries of 
Oxford. 

„ 9. The Public Library of the Uni- 

versity of Cambridge. 

„ JO. The Minor Libraries of Cambridge. 

„ 11. The Public Library of Humphrey 
Chetham at Manchester: — 

§ i. Life of a Manchester Mer- 
chant during the Civil Wars. 
§ ii. The Merchant'‘s Foundations 
under T^'usteeship. 

§ iii. Chai'acter, Contents, and De- 
fects of the Chetham Li- 
brary. 

§ iv. The Chetham Man^iscripts. 

„ 12. The Cathedral Libraries of Engl and, 

„ 13. The Atfchiepiscopal Library at 
Lambeth Palace. 

„ 14. The Libraries of the English Inns 
of Court. 

„ 15. The Older Libraries of English 
Towns, and their Management 
by Municipal Corporations. ^ 

„ 16. The Parochial and Quasi-Parochial 
Liljraries of England. 


Chap. 17. The History of the Public Libra- 
ries Acts of 1850 and 1855. 

„ 18. The Working of the Public Libra- 

ries Acts of 1850 and 1855. 

„ 19. The Law Libraries of Edinburgh. 

„ 20. The University, Town, and Paro- 

chial Libraries of Scotland. 

„ 21. The Library of Trinity College, 

Dublin, and the other chief Li- 
braries of Ireland. 

„ 22. The Minor Libraries of London. 

„ 23. British Private Libraries which 

have been dispersed. 

„ 24. Notices of some existing British 

Private Libraries. 

Book IV.— The Libraries of* the United 
States of America. 

Chap. 1. The Collegiate Libraries. 

„ 2. The IVoprietary Libraries. 

„ 3. The Town Libraries. 

„ 4. The State and Congressional Id- 

brarios. 

„ 5. The Smithsonian Institution. 

„ 6. Public School and District Libra- 

ries. 

Book V.— The Modern Libraries of Conti- 
nental Europe. 

Chap. 1. The Imperial Library of Franco. 

„ 2. The Minor Libraries at Paris. ^ 

;, 3. The Provincial Libraries of Fraijce. 

„ 4. The Libraries of Italy. 

„ 5. The Royal and National Libraries 

of the German States. 

„ 6. German University Libraries. 

„ 7. Gorman Town Libraries. 

„ 8. The Libraries of Belgiuny Holla*.^., 

and SwitJJcriand. 

„ 9. The Libraries of Sweden, Den- 

mark, and Norway. 

„ 10. The Libraries of Poland, Hungary, 
Russia, and Turkey. , 

„ 11. The Libraries of Spain and Por- 
tugal. 

„ 12. Past, Present, and Future. 


‘ PART II.— ECONOMY OF LIBRARIES. 

(IN FOUR BOOKS.) 


Book I.-~Book-Collecting. 

Chap. 1. Rudiments of Book-Collecting, *with 
more es^cial reference to Public 
Libraries. 

„ 2. Copy- Tax, ‘ 

„ 3, Gifts. 

„ 4. Public Historiography and Public 

Printing. 


Chap. 5. International Exchanges. 

„ 6. Purchases : — 

§ i. Choice of Au^iors and of 
Editions, 

§ ii. Inferences that may he drawn 
from Library Siatisties in 
the selection of Books for 
Purchase. 
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Chap. 6. § iii. App^sdmative Estimates of 
the Cost of Libraries, 

§ iv. Ofsome details in BooJc-huying. 
% y- Of fuctwitions in the Prices 
of Books, and of the causes 
and degrees of Rarity, 

§ vi. Of the Formation of Special 
Collections of Pamphlets. 

^ Book IL-Buildings. 

Cliap. 1. Libraries built. 

„ 2. Libraries projected. 

„ 3. General view of the Structural 

rcquiremouts of a Public Library. 

„ 4. Li|hting, Heating, and Furnishing. 

Book lll.—Classiiicalion and Catalogues. 

Chap. 1. Of Catalogues generally. 


Chap. 2. Survey of the principal 

which hare been propoffi* for 
the Classification of Human 
* Knowledge generally or of Li- 
braries in particular, 

„ 3. Examples and Details. 

•„ 4. Indexes. <j> 

„ 6. Local Arrangement and its appli- 

ances. 

Book IV.~InternlI Organization and ^ 
Publ4« Service;*""' 

Chap. 1. Librarian shi^ 

„ 2. The Staff and Finance. 

„ 3. Bookbinding. 

„ 4. liegnlS,tion of Public Access. 

„ 5. Reading-Room Service and Appli- 

ances. 

„ 6. Management of Lending Libraries. 

„ 7. Recapitulatory. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ Of the industry bestowed upon this ex- 
tensive compilation, and of the marvellous 
condensation of fact which it supplies, it 
is dhlicnlt to speak in terms of proper com- 
mendation; even to the most accomplished 
bibliographer it cannot fail to be of groat 
service, but how much more to the tyro or 
ordinary bibliographer.” — Brovmson's Review. 
. ... There is more variety, interest, and oven 
lif(j^ in the Memoirs of Libraries, than might 
be expected. Mr. Edwards has a more com- 
prehensive mind and a more sensible judg- 
ment than always characterise the tribe of 
librarii. His style has not an undue spirit 
of rhetoric, which throws off anything ap- 
pf6achin^'’to the ra^irgier of Dryasdust.” — 
Spectator. ^ 

“Both as a hLstory of libraries and a 
manual of their economy, this work is va- 
luable : delightful to the scholar in the first 
‘respect; in the second, indispensable to the 
librarian.” — Critic. 

“We now take leave of these volumes, 
feeling that we have given a very imperfect 
indication of their contents, and strongly re- 
commend them to the consideration of all 
persons connected with or interested in libra- 
ries, pubHo or private, because they contain 
a vast quantity of information never before 
collected, and much that would be sought 
for in vain elsewhere.” — Bookseller, 

“ Mr. Edwards’s style is pleasant, and free 
from the slang and pedantry of many more 
costly productions in the field of bibliogra- 
phy. If we feel occasionally inclined to differ 
froin the author’s views and deductions, wo 
do so at all times with some deference, be- 
cause throughout the work it is o\4dent that 


he has been earnest to furnish the fullest and 
most satisfactory information which it was in 
his power to do.” — Leader. 

“ It is now generally conceded that the 
civilization of a jpeoplc may be judged rather 
by the number and value of its private libra- 
ries, than by the extent and magnificence of 
those provided by the Sovereign. Such be- 
ing the case, it is incumbent upon us to ex- 
amine our position in this particular, by com- 
parison with other nations, This we are now 
enabled to do, for the first time, by the aid 
afforded in Mr. Edwards’s ‘ Memoirs of Libra- 
ries,’ which exhibits a mass of evidence such 
as only the greatest devotion to the subject, 
perseveringly continued through many years, 
could have accumulated. So completely is 
the subject exhausted, that it would be vain 
and useless for the inquirer to push his re- 
searclics further in order to obtain a clear 
view of the libraries of the past and present; 
for what of interest or value he finds not in 
these volumes he will scm-celyhope to obtain 
elsewhere.” — Gentleman's Magazine. 

“ The various schemes propounded for the 
classification of knowledge — the extent to 
which libraries may safely be made available 
for public use — their internal economy, and 
the qualifications es.scntial for their manage- 
ment — these are subjects which it would have 
afforded us both pleasure and profit to have 
• discussed with Mr. Edwards. But it is time 
to take leave ^f him with the respect due to 
a writer whom some diffuseness, ocoasiontd 
want of discrimination, and a few doubtful 
' views, will not debar from a cordial reception 
wherever industry is appreciated or erudition 
recognised.” — Press: 
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IMPORTANT* WORK ON ENGLISH AND AiyTERICAN 
LITERARY, HISTORY. 

i ©ritial 

AlTD aEmSH AND AMEBICAN AUTHOBS, 

‘ ^ “ 

LIVING AND D,I!dEASED, FROM THE EARLIEST ACCOUNTS TO THE 
MIDDLE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Containing 31,000 Biographies and Literary Notices, With an Index of Subject Matter. 

By S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE.^ 


The Second Volume (letter K. to Z, likewise exceeding 1000 pp.)» which is in a 
very forward state (being stereotyped as far as the letter S), will complete the work, 
and be published, w,ith a most elaborate Index of Subject-Matter, in the Autumn of 
1859, on the same terms as the first Volume. 

The above important work was originally announced to be published in 1857, in 
one Volume, imperial 8vo., of about 1500 pages, and the first appeal to the public 
on its behalf was signally successful. The delay in the publication seems to have 
caused a feeling of disappointment among the patrons of the work, but it is hoped 
that this feeling will give way to one of lively satisfaction when the first half of it is 
examined. The high expectations raised by the mere announcement made it incum- 
bent upon the Author and Publishers to spare no expense or trouble to bring /he 
work to the greatest state of perfection ; and although stereotyped to the letter H at 
the time it was first announced, that portion has been entirely revised, partly re- 
written, and so much new matter introduced, that the subscribers will now receive 
above 2000 pages, at«no increase of price. 


DESCRIPTIVE TITLE. 

The characteristics of the work, which have not been united in any previous under- 
taking of the kind, are as follow : — 

“ X, It is a Biographical Dictionary of English and American Authors, comprising 
both the liviilg and the dead; furnishing those incidents respecting the persons who 
have made themselves famous in the Republic of Letters, which every reader desires 
to know, and few know where to find. 

“2. It is a Bibliographical Manual, giving information as to the best editions of 
authors, the circumstances attending their publication; the reception whicht they met 
with from the public, the influence they have exercised on the public mind, and many 
other interesting particulars, not one of which the true lover of books and student of 
letters would ‘ willingly let die.’ 

* ** As a Bibliographical Manual, the Irfdex, which forms the second portion of the 
volume, will prove no small addition to its value. In this Index the subjects of 
human knowledge are divided into forty distinct classes, and an alphabet is allotted 
to each. By this means the reader is ^enabled to see at a glance who are the 
principal writers on all subjects, from Agriculture, Class 1st, to Voyages, Class 40th. 
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^ “ It is thought tl^t this Index will contain between 40,000 and 50,000 names, yet 
no author is mentioned whose works are not noticed in the first part of the Dictionary. 

“ It is a Critical as well as a Biographical and Bibliographical Dictionary. Here 
the author has a gr^at advantage over his predecessors, without a single exception. 
Makers of books approaching to the character of this are in the habit of giving their 
QWti opinions, or opinions adopted as their oi^, which must be based i^pon very par- 
tial knowledge, and one, therefore, of little value ; or are apt to be tinctured with 
prejudice and party bias, and are therefore entitled to little confidence. But Mr. 
Allibone contents himself with adduciilg the opinions upon vafious writers, as they 
comS under his notice, of critics of great and extended repul|gfion, whc4iave earned 
a claim to be heard with respect, if not in all cases with entire q/;quiescence. These 
invaluable specimens of criticism are quoted verbatim, and distinguished by a smaller 
type, which adds greatly to the beauty of the work.” • 


To the above Summary of the Work the Publishers beg leave to append the follow- 
ing remarks : — 

It contains, it is believed, the names of every Author in English Literature and 
Science, living and dead, that anybody would think of looking for. llieir dates are 
given, and the dates of their several publications. Critical notices by writers of 
authority are always added, and with such fairness and copiousness as challenge a 
constant surprise, and afford, besides, a most instructive and entertaining exhibition 
of the judgments of capable men upon the qualities and characters of the celebrities of 
literature. The compiler of these authoritative criticisms, however, does not avoid 
his own responsibilities, but frankly and ably sets down his own opinions, wherever 
any interest of moral truth or literary justice is involved. 

The second division of the work will contain **a copious index of arranged 

alphabetically, under such heads as Agriculture, Antiquities, Chemistry, Divinity, 
JDrama, Law, Political Economy, Biography, etc. etc. ; so that the inquirer can find 
at ^ glance all the authors of any note under the title of the subject upon which he 
has written. This division, besides being a most interesting presentment of author- 
ship classified — a table of the sciences and of their cultivators — is an invaluable index 
to the biographies and literary notices, for the use of students in every profession, 
and of every , specific pursuit. Together, the two divisions wilf be to study what the 
i^habef* of the ledger and the account of stock on hand are \o the merchant. 
Booksellers, school committees, and librarians, will perceive their practical interest in 
it, as much as merchants, farmers, lawyers, doctors, clergymen, and mechanics, 
in their several ways require it; and authors, too — for the living labourers in literature 
are all upon the record — will find themselves, each in his appropriate place, in this 
'♦great gathering of celebrities. In a word, the book is constructed upon a plan, and 
the plan executed with such success, that it ^11 sen^e not only as a directory, ^ut as 
a guide to study, a catalogue, invoice, and manual to the trade in literature. 


MODE AND TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 

The WcIrk — V olume I., comprising the letters A to J, pp. 1005, is issued. The second 
Volume, comprising letters K to Z, already stereotyped as far as letter S, will be pub- 
lished, with the Index of Subject-matter, in Autumn, 1859, and exceed 1000 pages. 

Form and Style— 2 Volumes, imperial 8vo., containing above 2000 pages,, elegantly and 
closely printed in double column, on the finest paper. 

Price— £ l : 16s. (Thirty-six Shillings) per Copy, to subscribers before publication— 18«. to 
be paid upon delivery of each Volume; £2: 8«. to non-subscribers, or 24#. each Volume. 

A specifi^n page will he JorwardeA on application to the Puhliskers. 
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ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY— 

CRITICAL OPINIONS. 


“ Most truly is Mr. Allibone’s pictiouary 
a great work, which cannot fail of being ex- 
tensively useful, from the comprehensiveness 
of its plan, and also for the ability, persever- 
ing industry, pirtience of research, impartiality 
and accuracy, with which it is executed. The 
introduction of brief critical testimonies to the 
character and value of*i^e works of eminent 
Authors is a happy thought, and cannot fail to 
be of great service t<^ future bibliographers 
and librarians in the selection and purchase 
of books. « 

“Mr. Allibone’s list of authorities con- 
sulted includes (I believe) every work of any 
value. My own knowledge of American au- 
thors has hitherto been derived chiefly from 
the best edition of ‘ Allen’s American Biogra- 
phy,’ and from Mr. Triibner’s concise but 
truly valuable ‘ Guide to American Literature.’ 
But henceforth Mr. Allibone’s researches 
will leave nothing to be desired.”— .Rev. 
Thomas Hartwell Home^ in a Letter to the 
Publishers, * 

“ Mr. Allibone, an American gentleman of 
wide reading, is engaged on a ‘ Critical Dic- 
tionary of English Liljprature,’ a work very 
seriously needed. Lowndes is very imperfect. 
Watt is out of date, is also very imperfect, 
and is out of print. Mr. Allibone is said, on 
high American authority, to be well prepared 
for his task. His method, of which we can 
judge for ourselves, is novel: his plan being 
to supply the facts about his authors him- 
self, and to quote opinions about them from 
distinguished critical contemporaries and suc- 
cessors. For example* under the title of 
‘ Opinions on Burk*e,’ there are forty brief ex- 
cerpts from Samuel Johnson, Arthur Murphy, 
Lord Jeffrey, Professor Smyth, Dugald Stew- 
art, James Prior, the Earl of Chatham, King 
George III., Charles James Fox, John Roche, 
M. Cazale8,WiUiaraWyndham, GerSi^d Hamil- 
ton, Mr. Curwen, Rev. Thomas Campbell, IV* 
French Laureqee, Edward Gibbon, Richard 
Cumberland, William Wilberforce, Thomas 
James Mathias, Lord Thurlow, Rev. Dr. Sa- 
muel Parr, Henry Grattan, Oliver Goldsmith, 
Mr. Richards, the Duke de Levis, Warren 
Hastings, R. B. Sheridan, F. Schlegel, Robert 
Hall, George Crabbe, Samuel Warren, T. B. 
Macaulay, Rev. Dr. C. A Goodrich, Mr. 
Shackleton, Sir James Mackintosh, Sir R obert 
Peel, Lord John Russell, Lord Erskinefand 
Lord Brougliam. This gives an idea of the , 
work. By such a plan the readfr is presented 
with a History of Opinion on great writers, 
as well as a History of their Works. If Mr. 
Allibone’s ‘Dictionary* proves to be as able 
in execution as it is felicitous in conception, 


* it will be welcome to many libraries in Eng- 
land as well as in America.” — Athenceum^ 
Jan. .5^4, 1856. 

“ That which the entire bookselling trade 
of London could not effect, a Philadelphian 
gentleman has been quietly to some extent 
executing in distant America. Mr. S. Austin 
Allibone, by great and conscientious l^our, 
extending over a long period of time, has com-' 
ploted the compilation of ‘ A Critical Diction- 
ary of English Literature, and Britisli and 
American Authors, Living and Deceased, from 
the Earliest Accounts to the Middle of the 
Nineteenth Century.* Some sheets of this 
work having been shown to us, we are enabled 
to give some account«of its nature and plan. 
In the first place, it will contain upwards of 
thirty thousand names— a larger number than 
has ever been collected before in any similar 
work. Watt’s Bibliotheca’ contains rather 
less than 23,00 names, and Chalmers’s has 
only 9000. In the next place, each name has 
a short biographical notice appended ; and in 
many cases critical observations, mostly ex- 
tracted from well-known and respectable 
sources, are appended to the list of works. 
One volume of 1600 closely but clearly 
printed pages will be the full extent of the 
work, which will thus bo within the reach of 
those whose means do not permit them to 
purchase large and expensive works. It wouRT 
be too much to expect perfection in suefi a 
task, executed by a single hand; but, from 
what we have seen, we have no hesitation in 
predicting that Mr. Allibone’s Dictionary will 
be a most valuable work.” — Critic^ December^ 
1866. ^ ^ 

“Mr. Allibone’s w>sk is warmly com- 
mended by Irving, Pnescott, Bryant, Everett, 
Bancroft, Sparks, and other distinguished 
scholars and men of letters in America. The 
only book of the kind now in use is ‘ Watt’s 
Bibliotheca Britannica,’ supplemented by the* 
London Catalogues. Watt is in four bulky 
and expensive quartos, and is now nearly 30 
years old. That it has nothing about Ame- 
rican books is a sufficient motive for another 
work being required in the States; but in 
England, also, a book of bibliographical re- 
ference, with critical and biographiem notices, 
is a desideratum, and we are prepared to re- 
ceive Mr. Allibone’s Dictionary with favour.” 
— Literary Gazette. 

“ We have had an opportuniny of inspect- 
ing that portion of Mr. Allibonc’s Biblio- 
gmphical Dictionary which has already been 
printed, and are glad to hear that the entire 
work will be ready for issue in a very short 
time. Wo understaivl that arrangements have 
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J^en made by Mr. Trubner to publish it in 
Ahicrica and in Englaiia on the same day.” — 
Critky Feb. 1 5thy 1856. 

“ It has been reserved for an American gen- 
tleman to produce the ifrst complete Diction- 
ary of the literature and literary men of Eng- 
land and America, which has yet appeared in 
either country. The work will contain about 
31,000 biographies and literary notices, and 
an examination of the first 464 pages, com- 
pletin^f the letters A, B, and C, has convinced 
118 that the author has brought to his task 
all the requisites of the Encyclopasdist— the 
most patient industry and painstaking love of 
detail and accuracy. The Rev. T. Hartwell 
Horne, than whom we know no greater au- 
thority upon bibliographical matters, and to 


whom the work was Aibmitted asfar as printed, 
passes the following high eulogiura upon^j— 
^‘Most truly is Mr, Allibones Dictionary a 
great work, which cannot fail^f being exten- 
sively useful, from the comprehensiveness of 
its plan, and also for the ability, persevering 
indj^stry, patience of research, impartiality, 
and accuracy, with which it is ftsecuted,’ etc. 
The work ivill be published by subscription, 
and not to be accessible to the book trade for 
a whole year after pubffcation, and then only 
at an increased prj^. Mr. Trubner, the* 
American bookseller, o^Paternoster-row, has 
succeeded in effecting an arrangement by 
which he will issue subscribers* copies in this 
country simultarfeously with the American 
publishers.” — Bent*8 Lit. Advertiser, Feb. 1856. 


Copy of L4ter from Cardinal Wiseman to S. Austin AllihonCy Esq. 

“ London, Feb. 18, 1859. 

“ Dear Sir, — I thank you very sincerely for the first volume of your Dictionary of 
Authors. I have tested its value in two different ways: first,* by looking at the 
accounts of comparatively unknown or obscure authors, hardly to be found in 
ordinary biographical works, and then by glancing at the history of celebrated ones, 
whose lives have occupied volumes. lour work stands both tests admirably. I 
have found more about the first class of writers than I have ever seen elsewhere, and 
than I could have anticipated in so comprehensive a work; while the interesting 
points in the literary lives of those belonging to the second, are brought out in 
<Rifffcient detail and treated with sufficient accuracy to render further reference or 
inqTiiry unnecessary. 1 congratulate you on the success of your herculean under- 
taking, and am 

“ Yours very faithfully, 

(signed) Card. Wiseman.” 


From Lord Macaulay, 

** Holly Lodge, Kensington, April 9, 1859. 

“ Sir,— Since I wrote to you last (Jan. 29, 1859), I have had frequent occasion to 
consult your Dictionary, and I have scarcelj^ ever failed to find what 1 sought. I 
have no hesitation in saying that«it is far superior to any other work <9f the kind in 
our language. I heartily wish you success proportioned to the labour and cost of 
your undertaking. 

** I have the honour to be. Sir, 
s “ Your faithful servant, 

** S. Austin Allibone, Esq., (signed) Macaulay. 

&c. &c. &c.” 
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In one Volume 8vo. of 750 pages, half bound, price 18s. 

« 

TKtlBNER’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE 
TO AMEEICAH LITERATURE: 

n. 

A Classed Lis^ oT Books published in the United States of America, 
From 1817 to 1857. 

Httl pHiffguajilfical |iitotocK»n, f irtfs, ^ gJp|atoKcaI 


Compiled and Edited by NICOLAS TRUllNEll. 


CONTENTS. 


rnKPAGE. 

INTROmrCTION. 

BiBLIOORAPHICAL PilOLEOOMENA. ! 
Bibliographical Works on Books relating to 
America. 

Books printed in America. 
li Periodical Publications. 

2. Catalogues and Handbooks for the use 

of buyers and sellers. 

3. Works devoted special branches of 

Literature.^ 

Contributions towards a History op 
American Literature. 

Chap. I. First Colonial Period. 

„ II. Second Colonial Period. 

„ III. First American Period. 

„ ^ IV. Second American Period. 

* V. Second American Period, con- 
tinued. 

7 » Vl.^ccond American Period, con- 

cluded. 

„ VII. ^Foreign Writers in America. 

„ VIII. Education. 

„ IX. Introduction and Progress of 

Printing. 

„ X. Remuneration of Authors. • 

XT. The Book Trade and its Extent. 

„ XII. Newspapers and Periodicals. ^ * 
XIII. Printing Presses. 

„ XIV. Typography — Type Foundries, 
Paper, Binding, etc. 

„ XV. General Remarks. 


Public Libraries op the United States. 
Chap. I. Of Collegiate Libraries. 

„ II. Of Proprietary and Subscription 

Libraries. 

„ HI. Of Congressional and Stat<i Li- 
braries. ^ 

„ IV. Of 'J’own libraries. 

„ V. Of the Smithsonian Institution. 

„ VI. Of Public School and District 
Libraries. 

„ VII. General Summary of the Public 
Libraries of the UuijK>d Statiis. 

# • 

CLASSED LIST OS' BOOKS. 

I. Bibliography. 

II. Collections. 

III. Theology. 

IV. Jurisprudence. 

V. Medicine and Surgery. 

VI. Natural History. 

1. General — Microscopy. 

2. Natural History of Man 

(Ethnology). 

3. Mammals, Birds,* Reptiles, 

Fishes, Mollusca, Insects, 
Crabs, Worms, etc, 

4. Botany. 

5. Geology, Mineralogy, Palie- 

ontology. 

VIL Chemistry and Pharmacy. 

VIII. Natural Philosophy. 

IX, Mathemathics and Astronomy. 

X. Philosophy, 
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XI. Education. 

> 1, Theorjf of Education. 

2. College and Scliool-books. 

3. Juvenile Books. 

XII. Modern Lan^iages, 

XIII. Philology — Classical, Oriental, 

Comparative. 

XIV. American Antiquities, Indians, 

and Languages. 

XV. History. 

• 1. European, Asiatic, African, 

etc. 

2. American History. 

3. Biography. 

XVI, Ccograpliy. 

XVII. Useful Arts. (Architecture, Manu- 
facture, Mechanics, etc.) 


XVIII. Military Science. 

XIX. Naval Science. 

XX. Rural and Domestic EconomTT 
* XXL liilitics. 

XXII. Commerce. 

XXIII. Belles Ivcttros (Criticism, Novels, 
Dramas, Poems). 

X*XIV. Fine Arts; 

XXV. Music. 

XXVI. Freemasonry. 

XXVII. Mormonisrn# 

XXVIII. Spiritualist 

XXIX. Guido-booKS. 

XXX. Maps and AtTascs. 

XXXI. Periodicals. 

XXXI I. Addenda. 

Alphabetical Index. 


This work, it is believed is the first attempt to marshal the Literature of the 
United States of America during the last forty years, according to the generally 
received bibliographical canons. The Librarian will welcome it, no doubt, as a 
companion volume to Brunet, Lowndes and Ebert, whilst to the bookseller it will 
Ve g, faithful guide to the American branch of English Literature — a branch which, 
on account of its rapid increase and rising importance, begins to force itself daily 
more and more upon his attention. Nor will the work be of less interest to the 
man of letters, inasmuch as it comprises complete Tables of Contents to all the more 
pf^mineiit Collecti^is of the Americans, to the Journals, Memoirs, "Proceedings and 
Transactions of their^learned Societies — and thus furnishes an intelligible key to a 
department of American scientific activity hitherto but imperfectly known and 
understood in Europe. 
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A' HANDBOOK OF AFBICAN, ADSTRALIAN 
AND POLYNESIAN PHILOLOGY, 

As represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B. 

HER MVEoTY’S high COMMISSIONER OF THE CAPE COCONY. 


Classed, Annotated, and Edited by 


Sir GEOEGS GREY and Dr. W. H. J. BLEEK. 


Vol. 1. Part 1. — South Africa, 8vo. pp. 186. 7.9. Od. 

Vol, I. Part 2. — Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn), 8vo. pp. 70. 2.9. 

Vol. II. Part 1. — Australia, 8vo. pp. iv., 44. Ia*. Od. 

Vol. II. Part 2.— Papuan Languages of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, 
comprising those of the Islands of Nengone, Lifu, Anciteum, 
Tana, and others, 8vo. pp. 12. Od. 

Vol. II. Parts. — Fiji Islands and Rotuma (with Supplement to Part 2, Papuan 
Languages, and Part 1, Australia.) 8vo. pp. 34. l,v. 

Vol. II. Part 4. — New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands, 8vo. 
pp. 76. 3s. Od. 

Vol. II. Part 4 {Continuation ). — Polynesia and Borneo, 8vo. pp. 77 to 154. 3s. 


The above is, without exception, the most important addition yet made to African 
Philology. The amount of materials brought together by Sir George, with a view to 
elucidate the subject, is stupendous; and the labour bestowed on them, and jhe results 
arrived at, incontestably establish the claim of the Author to ki called the father of 
African and Polynesian Philology. i. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“We congratulate the Governor of the 
Cape on the production of a most important 
aid to the study of the twin sciences of 
philology aicd ethnology, and look forward to 
the completion of the Catalogue itself as a 
great and permanent step towtirds civilization 
of the barbarous races whose formation, ha- 
bits, language, religion, and food, are all,^ore 
or less, most carefully noted in its pages.'’ — 
Leader.^ 


“ It is for these substantial reasons that we 
deemed it worth a brief notice to call atten- 
tion to these excellently arranged Catalogues 
(wth important notes), describing the vari- 
rious works in the library of Sir George Grey, 
and by which this great philanthropist will 
greatly aid in civilizing the numerous peoples 
witliin the limit of the colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope .” — Brighton Gazette. 
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TBtiBIlER’S BIBLIOTHECA OLCJTTICA. 


•THE LITEEATME 

OF 

AMERICAN ABORIGINAL LANGUAGES. 

By HERMANN E. LUDEWIGf! 

With Additions and Corrections by Professok Wm. W. TURNER. 
Edited by NICOLAS TRUBNER. 


8 VO. ; fly and general Title, 2 leaves; Dr. Ludewig’s Preface, pp. v — viii; Editors’ 
Preface, pp. ix — xii; Biographical Memoir of Dr. Ludewig, pp. xiii, xiv ; and 
Inthoductoky Bibliographical Noticks, pp. xiv — xxiv, followed by List of Con- 
tents. Then follow Dr. Ludewig's Bibliotheca Glottica, alphabetically arranged, 
with additions by the Editor, pp. 1 — 209; Professor Turner’s aiVlitions, with those 
of the Editor to the same, also alphabetically arranged, pp. 210 — 246; Index, pp. 
247 — 256; and list of Errata, pp. 257, 258. One volume, handsomely bound in 
cloth, price IO5. 61/. 


This work is intended to supply a great want, now that the study of Ethnology 
has ^iroved that exotic languages are not mere curiosities, but essential and interesting 
parts of the natural history of man, forming one of the most curious links in the great 
chaifi of national affinities, deflning as they do the reciprocity existing between man 
and the soil he lives upon. No one can venture to write the history of America 
without a knowledge of her aboriginal languages ; and unimportant as such researches 
may seem to men engaged in the mere bustling occupations of life, they will at least 
acknowledge that these records of the past, like the stern* lightsVf a departing ship, 
ar# the la»t glimmers of 'savage life, as it becomes absorbed or recedes before the 
tide of civilization. ^ Br. Ludewig and Professor Turner have made most diligent use 
of the public and prit^ate collections in America, access to all of which was most 
liberally granted to them. Tliis has placed at their disposal the labours of the Ame- 
rican Missionaries, so little known on this side of the Atlantic that they may be 
looked upon almost in the light of untrodden ground. But English and Continental 
libraries have also been ransacked ; and Dr. fihdewig kept up a constant and agtive 
correspondence with scholars of “ the Fatherland,” as well as with mbn of similar 
tastes and pursuits in France, Spain, and Holland, determined to leave no stone 
unturned to render his labours as complete as possible. The volume, «fierfect in 
itself, is the first of an enlarged edition of Vater’s “ Linguarum totius orlis Index."* 
The work^has been noticed by the press of both Continents, and we may be permitted 
to refer particularly to the following : 

OPINIONS OF THg PRESS. 

“ This work, mainly the production of the ^remains, and refers to the works, papers, or 
late Herr Ludewig, a Gorman naturalized in manuscripts, in which such information may 

America, is devoted to an account of the litc- be found. The work has evidently been a 

rature of the aboriginal languages of that labour of love ; and as no pains seems to 

country. It gives an alphabetical list of the > have been spared by the editors, Prof. Turner 

various tribes of whose hi^uages any record and Mr. Triihner, in rendering the work as 
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accurate and complete as possible, those who 
aretLost interested in its contents will be best 
able to judge of the labour and assiduity be-* 
stowed upon it by author, editoVs, and pub- 
lisher.*^ — AtJienamm, 5th April, 1858. 

“ This is the first instalment of a work 
which will br of the greatest value to philo- 
logists ; and is a compendium of the abori- 
ginal languages of the American continents, 
and a digest of all ther-known literature bear- 
* ing upon those langtmges, Mr, Triibner’s 
hand has been engag^ and in his 

preface he lays claim to about one-sixth of 
the whole ; and we have no doubt that the 
encouragement with which<*;his portion of the 
work will bo received by scholars, will bo 
such as to inspire Mr. Triibner with sufficient 
confidence to persevere in his arduous and 
most Iionourable task”— TAe Critic, 15th 
Dec. 1857. 

“ Few would believe that a good octavo 
volnnie would be necoasary to exhaust the 
subject; yet so it is, and this handsome, use- 
ful, and curious volume, carefully compiled 
by Mr. Ludewig, assisted by Professor Turner, 
and edited by the careful hand of Mr. Triib- 
nor, the well-known publisher, will be sure to 
find a place in many libraries.’* — Beni's Ad^ 
vertiser, 6th Nov. 1857, 

“ The lovers of American linguistics will 
find in the work of Mr. Triibner scarcely any 
point omitted caloulated to aid the compara- 
tive philologer in tracing the various lan- 
guages of the great Western Continent,” — 
Galway Mercury, 30th Jan, 1858. 

“ Only those deeply versed in philological 
studies can appreciate this book at its full 
value. It shows* that there are upwards of 
seven hundred and fifty aboriginal American 
languages .*' — Gmilemaais Magazine, Feb. 
1858. 

“ The work contains an account of no 
fewer than seven hundred different aboriginal 
dialects of America, with an introductory 
chapter of bibliographical information ; and 
under each dialect is an account of any gram- 
mars or other works illustrative of it .” — The 
BoohseJler,^i9Xi. 1858. 

We hawe here the list of monuments still 
existing of an almost innumerable series of 
languages and dialects of the American Con- 
tinent. The greater part of Indian gram- 
mars and vocabularies exist only in and 
were compiled chiefly by Missionaries of the 
Christian Church; and to Dr. Ludewig and« 
Mr. Triibner, we are, therefore, the more in- 
debted for the great care with which they 
have pointed out where such are to be foimd, 
as well as for enumerating those which have S 
been printed, either in a separate shape, in i 


collections, or in voyages and travels, a^ 
elsewhere." — Leader, 11th Sept. 1858. ^ 

“ I have not time, nor is it my purpose, to 
go into a review of *this admirable work, or 
to attempt to indicate the extent and value 
of its contents. It is, perhaps, enough to say, 
that apart from a concise Biit clear enumera- 
tion and notice of the various general philo- 
logical works which treat with greater or 
less fulness of American languages, oj which 
incidentally touch upon their bibliography, 
it contains not less than 256 closely-printed 
octavo pages of bibliographical notices of 
grammars, vocabularies, etc., of the aboriginal 
languages of America, It is a peculiar and 
valuable feature of the work that not only 
the titles of printed or published grammars 
or vocabularies artf given, but also that un- 
published or MS. works of these kinds are 
noticed in all cases where they are known 
to exist, but which have disaj)peared among 
the debris of the suppressed convents and re- 
ligious cstablislunents of Spanish America.” 
— E. G. Squier, in a paper read before the 
American Ethnological Society, 12th Jan. 
1858. 

“ In consequence of the death of the author 
I befoi ‘0 he had finished the rovisal of the work, 

' it has been carefully examined by competent 
scholars, who have also made many valuable 
additions.**— A mer/ca7> Publisiffrs* Circular, 
30th Jan. 1858. , ^ 

“ It contains 256 closely-printed pages of 
titles of printed books and manuscripts, and 
notices of American aboriginal languages, and 
embraces references to nearly all that has 
been written or published respecting them, 
whether in special works or incidentally in 
books of travel, periodicals, or p»«5eeding^f 
learned societies .”— York Herald, 29th 
Jan. 1868. * 

“ The manner in which this contribution 
to the bibliography of American languages 
has been executed, both by the author, Mf. 
Ludewig, and the able writers who have 
edited the work since his death, is spoken of 
in the highest terms by gentlemen most con- 
versant with the subject .’* — American Histo^ 
rical Magazine, Vol. II., No. 5, May, 1858. 

“Je terminerai en anon 9 ant ^e premier 
volume d’une publication appel4e a rendre 
de grands services h la philologie compar6e 
et a la linguistique g^n^rale. Jo veux parler 
de la Bibliotheca Glottica, ouvrage devant 
renfermer la liste de tons los dictionnaires et 
de toutes les grammaires des langues con- 
nues, tant imprimis que manuscrits. L'^i- 
teur, de cette pr^cieuse bibliographic est M. 
Nicolas Triibner, dont le nom est honorable- 
ment connu dans^le monde oriental.' 
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premier volume cst consacr^ aux idiomea 
"a^Mi^caines; le second ^it trailer des lau- 
gues de ITiidc. Le travail est fait avec lo 
soin lo plus consciencieux, ot fera honneur a 
iVf. Nicolas Triibner, surt<iut s’il jwursuit sou 
oeuvre avec le m^me ardeur qu’il mise a le 
comraencer.” — L. Leon de liosny^ Uevm de 
V Orient, Fhrier, iSlJfe. 

“ Mr. Triibner’s most important work on 
the bibliography of the aboriginal languages 
of Amerita is deserving of all praise, as emi- 
nently useful to those who study thjit branch 
of literature. The value, too, of the book, 
and of the pains which its compilation must 
have cost, will not be lessened by the con- 
sideration that it is first in this field of lin- 
guistic literature.” — Petermann's Geogra- 
phisehe Mittheilungen, p. 7^ Fob. 1858. 

“ Undoubtedly this volume of Triibner^s 
Bibliotheca Glottica ranks amongst the most 
valuable additions which of late years have 
enriched our bibliographical literature. To 
us Germans it is most gratifying that the 
initiative has been taken by a German book- 
seller himself, one of the most intelligent and 
active of our countrymen abroad, to produce 
a work which has higher aims than mere 
pecuniary profit, and that ho, too, has la- 
boured at its production with his own hands; 
because daily it is becoming a circumstance 
of rarer occuiTonce that, as in this case, it is 
a bookseller’s primary object to serve the 
caitso of literature rather than to enrich him- 
self.” Triimel, Borsenhlatt, 4th Jan. 
y[858. 

I “ In the compilation of the work the editors 
mve availed themselves not only of the la- 
bours of Vater, Barton, Duponceau, Gallatin, 
De l^uza, a^ others, but also of the MS. 
sources left by the missiong-ries, and of many 
books of which even the libnary of the British 
Museum is deficient, and furnish the fullest 
account of the literature of no less than 525 
^ languages. The value of the work, so neces- 
sary to the study of ethnology, is greatly 
enhanced by the addition of a good Index.*’ 
— Berliner National-Zeitung, 22nd Nov. 1857. 

I “ The name of the author, to all those who 
fare acquainted with his former works, and 
who know the thoroughness and profound 
character of liis investigations, is a sufficient 


guarantee that this f7ork will be one of 
standard authority, and one that will fijlly 
answer the demands of the present time.” — 
I^tzkoldt's Aimeiger, Jan. 1858. 

“ The chief merit of the editor and pub- 
lisher is to have terminated the work care- 
fully and lucidly in contents anjJ form, and 
thus to have established a new and largely 
augmented edition of “ Vater' $ Lingtiaruin 
totins orhis Index, aft<pr Ihrofessor Jiilg’s re- 
vision of 1847. In or^r to continue and 
complete this work tli# editor requires the 
assistance of all those vwho are acquainted 
with this new branch of science, and we sin- 
cerely hope it ma^ be accorded to him.” — 
Magazin fur die Liferatur des Auslandes, No. 
38, 1858. 

As the general title of the book indicates, 
it will be extended to the languages of the 
other Continents in case it meet with a fa- 
vourable reception, which we most cordially 
wish it.’* — A. F. Pott., Preussische Jahr- 
hucher, Vol. 11. part 1. 

“ Cette compilation savante est sans con- 
tredit, lo travail bibliografhique le plus im- 
portant que notre epoque ait vu surgir sur los 
nations indigenes do I’Am^rique.” — NoU‘ 
velles Annales des Voyages. Avril, 1859. 

“ La Bibliotheca Glottica, dont M. Nicolai 
Triibner a commence la publication, est un 
des livrcs les plus utiles qui aient jamais 6t5 
r^’dig^s pour faciliter I’^tude de la philologie 
compar6e. Le premier tome de cetto grande 
bibliographic linguistique comprend la listo 
textuello de toutes les grammaires, do tous 
les dictionnaires ct des vocabulaires m^me los 
moins ^tendus qui out imprimes dans les 
diff^rents dialectcs des aeuxjAm6riques; en 
outre, il fait connaitre les ouvrages manu- 
scrits de la m6me nature renferra4s dans 
les principales bibliotheques publiques et par- 
ticulieres. Ce travail a dd n^cossitor de lon- 
gues et patientes recheixjhes; aussi m€rito- 
t-il d’attirer tout particuli^rement Tattciition 
des philologues. Puissent les autres volumes 
de cette bibliotheque 6tre r^dig<i8 avec^le 
memo soin et se trouver bientdt entre les 
mains de tous les savants auxquels ils peu- 
vent rendre des services inappr^ciSbles.”— 
Revue Amdricaine et Orientate^ No.® I., Oct. 
1858. 


The Editor has also received most kind and eilhouraging letters respecting the 
^ork from Sir George Grey, the Chevalier Bi^psen, Dr. Th. Goldstucker, Mr. Watts 
(of the Museum), Professor A. Fr. Pott (of Halle), Dr. Julius Petzholt (of Dresden), 
Hofrath Dr. Grasse (of Dresden), M. F. F. de la Figaniere (of Lisbon), E. Edwards 
(of Manchester), Dr. Max Muller (of Oxfordl, Dr. Buschpann (of Berlin), Dr. Jiilg 
: ^of Cracow), and other linguistic scholars. 
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T rubner’s bibliotheca tbchnica: a subject: 

MATTER INDEcX TO THE PUBLISHED INVENTIONS 0| 
ALL NATIONS, 1823 TO 1853 INCLUSIVE. Ki 1 vol 8vo., pp. vi4 
■26, xvi. 1050. 24s. 

The object of this work is to record in the form of a Dictionary the Literature of 
Technology and its jkindred branches, dispersed over the different Journals and Magazines 
of all Nations. 


Sn ^rrss, 

M APOTECA COLOMBIAN A:' CATALOGO DE T0D08 LOS. 

MAPAS, PLANOS, VISTAS, ETC., RELATIVOS A LA 
AMERICA-ESPANOLA, BRASIL, E ISLAS ADYACENTES. Pori 
el Dr. Ezequiel Uricoeciiea, de Bogota, Noeva Granada. 1 vol. 8vo. 

A very useful companion to all works relating to the Bibliography of America. 


B IBLIOTHEQUE AMERICAINE : OU CATALOGUE RAISONNE 
D’UNE PRECIEUSE COLLECTION DE LIVRES RELATIEf; 
A UAMERIQUE QUI ONT PARU DEPUIS SA DECOUVERJ% 
JUSQU'A L^AN 1700. Par Paul Troemel. 8vo. 

Amongst the 556 articles of which the Collection consists, at least 100 are not m^g|| 
tioned by any bibliographer. Indeed, only about 150 of them are found in Ternaux an^ 
Rich, which of itself is ample testimony of the importance, and must secure to the publioJ « 
tion more thaw ordinary interest in the eyes of bibliographers and literary mem 

T RUBNER’S BIBLIOTHECA JAPONICA: A DESCRIPTIVE 
LIST' OF BOOKS ILLUSTRATIVE OF JAPAN AND TilE, 
JAPANESE, PROM 1542 TO THE PRESENT TIME. Edited, with 
Critical fwd Historical Notes, by Dr. G. M. Asher. 

The^bove work cannot fail to prove of great interest now that Japan is thrown open li? 
Europe^ enterprise. The best Dutch, German, Portuguese, Spanish, Italian, FreBc|i; 
English, Russian, and American Authorities, have been consulted in its prc^uc^on. 
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